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/E E SOIL A 5 J 
TO IMPROVE TH ND THE MIND, 


In commencing the second volume of the Cultivator, and before 
the farming operations of the season have commenced, we are de- 
sirous of drawing the attention of our readers to some prominent 
objects of improvement in their farming operations. We know the 
distrust which farmers generally entertain to new practices in hus- 
bandry, and are fully apprized, that what we are about to offer 
forms already a part of the practice of many who will peruse our 
remarks. Yet if we should be instrumental in inducing a few, by 
adopting our suggestions, to improve the condition of their farms, 
and to render their labor more productive, our object will be effect- 
ed, and we shall be satisfactorily compensated for our trouble.— 
All we ask is, that our recommendations may have a fair trial, suf- 
ficient merely to enable the experimentor to judge of their utility, 
and on a scale that shall involve neither great labor nor expense. 
And we shall offer nothing which we have not ourselves tested, and 
believe beneficial. We will begin with 


MANURES, 

Which are the basis of all fertility in the soil, precisely in the 
same way that forage, grain and roots are the basis of fatness in 
our farm stock. All animal and vegetable manures have once been 
plants, and are capable by a natural process, of being converted 
nto plants again. They should therefore be hustanded with care 
and applied with economy. Every crop taken from a field dimin- 
ishes its fertility, by lessening the quantity of vegetable food in 
the soil. Unless, therefore, something in the form of manure is 
returned to the field, an annual deterioration will take place until 
absolute barrenness ensues. This fact needs no other illustration 
than is afforded by every bad managed farm. The object of the 
husbandman should be to rvcreaseé the fertility of his farm, because 
upon this materially depends the profits of his labor. To do this, 
we advise that cattle yards be made dishing, so as to collect the 
urine and liquids in the centre, and that these be kept well littered 
with straw, stalks, and the refuse vegetables of the farm, to take 
up and preserve these liquids, which are a valuable part of the ma- 
nure:—That these yards be thoroughly cleaned in the spring, and, 
their contents, together with the manure from the stables and pig 
pen, applied to hoed crops, as corn, patatoes, beans, &c., before 
fermentation has progressed far;—that it be spread broadcast, 
ploughed in as fresh as possible, and the ground rolled or harrowed 
before planting. Thus all the manure will be saved, the hoed crop 
greatly benefitted by it, the weeds destroyed, and as much fertili- 
ty left in the soil for the grain crop which is to follow, as the same 
manure would have afforded had it lain in the yard till after mid- 
summer, and been then applied. Butif manure has rotted, it may 
-be applied to the turnip or small grain crop. In these cases it 
should not be buried deep, and may with advantage, at least on 
dry soils, be harrowed in with the seeds, where it serves frequently 
a beneficial purpose in protecting the young grain from the severi- 

ty of winter. 








DRAINING. 

It is necessary, for the perfection of most crops, that they should 
enjoy all the benefit of our summer heats. When a soil is satu- 
rated with spring water, though water does not appear on the sur- 
face, the roots of the crop which grow upon it, penetrate the wet 
part, which may be supposed to possess a tcmperature never above 
60 degrees. The crop consequently fails for want of the neces- 
sary heat in the soil. Decomposition of vegetable matter, the 
food of the crop, is also seriously retarded by this cold tempe- 
rature. Stagnant waters are as unhealthy to cultivated crops as 
they are to animals. We have now in our mind an extensive in- 
clined plane, which we examined last summer, of more than half 
a mile slope, embracing 70 or 80 acres, and possessing a rich soil, 
one-fifth of which was rendered unfit for tillage or the finer grasses, 
in consequence of springs which burst forth near the top of the 





plane, the waters of which passed down its whole extent, and 
principally in the soil, in gentle depressions or hollows. We are 
confident the evil here might be remedied at a slight expense, 
which would be remunerated in a single season, by draining.— 
Grounds habitually wet, either from springs, or water stagnating 
in the soil, for want of declivity of drains to carry it off, will not 
produce good crops. Draining is an effectual cure for the evil. 
Open drains will alone answer to carry off surface water, and in 
situations where much water may occasionally pass. These should 
hardly ever be less than 3 feet broad at surface, and two feet deep; 
the sides sloping so as to leave the bottom 8 to 12 inches broad. 
A greater depth and breadth are ofen requisite. Long experience 
has convinced us, that good drains, in the end, are always the 
cheapest drains, and that when they are well constructed, they con- 
stitute one of the most profitable improvements of the farm. But 
we consider under-drains, in soils which are habitually wet, cheap- 
er, better and more profitable to the proprietor, either to carry off 
stagnant water from flat surfaces, or to arrest that proceeding 
from springs, than open drains. They are more efficient, because 
they generally lay deeper, and are not so liable to be choked up, 
They are more economical, because they seldom, if well made, 
require repairs, and do not waste any land. They are beneficial on 
all flat surfaces which have a retentive subsoil, and upon all slopes 
rendered wet by springs. They are wanted wherever water, at 
midsummer, rests upon the subsoil, or saturates the soil, within the 
reach of the roots of cultivated crops. We do not here mean to 
discuss the principles, or describe the mode of draining, as we liave 
published much upon this subject, and design to publish morc, 
with such pictoral illustrations as shall serve to render the subject 
perfectly familiar to the readers of the Cultivator. A very simple 
means of determining whether a field is likely to be benefitted by 
under-draining, is, in June or July, to dig a hole, like a post-hole, 
say two feet deep, and the presence of water at the bottom, and 
the height to which it rises, will at once decide whether the land 
is to be benefitted, and to what extent, by under-draining. Drain- 
ing effectually is almost an untried experiment with us. We are 
not familiar with the process, and startle at the expense: yet if we 
compare the cost with the advantages which will accrue for a suc- 
cession of years, we shall find the operation to be a very economi- 
cal one. 

N. B. Well drained grounds _ be sown or planted ten to fif- 
teen days earlier in spring than those which want draining, and 
the crops are much less liable to be injured by heavy rains. 

CLOVER 

Will grow on pretty much all soils that have been laid dry by 
good drains. Itis the basis of good farming, on all lands suscepti- 
ble of alternate husbandry. Its benefits are threefold: it breaks, 
pulverizes and ameliorates the soil by its tap roots, and it furnishes 
a cheap food for plants as well as animals. A good clover lay is 
worth to a crop, by the food which it affords, as much as five tons 
of manure to the acre. To ensure a good lay, at least ten pounds 
of seed should be sown to the acre, and the ground well rolled.— 
Its value, as food for plants, depends more upon the quantity of 
roots than upon the luxuriance of the stems, though the abundance 
of the latter will depend in a great measure upon the number of 
the former. To obtain the full value of this plant, we must culti- 
vate it as a food for our crops, as well as our cattle; and in this 
case we should use it as such the first or second year before it has 
run out. There is economy in always sowing clover with small 
grains, though it is to be ploughed in the same or the next season. 
Ten pounds of seed costs upon an average one dollar—the Jabor of 
sowing is comparatively nothing. Its value to the next crop can- 
not be less than quadruple that sum, to say nothing of the feed it 
may afford, or its mechanical amelioration of the soil. We can- 
not avoid again urging a trial of the method of making clover hay 
in cocks, as we have heretofore recommended, notwithstanding the 
rebuke we have had upon this head from our esteemed friend and 





correspondent, Mr. Perkins. We have followed the practice twelve 
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or fifteen years, and hence speak from experience, and with confi-| 


dence, of its manifest advantages over the common method of 
spreading from the swath. Put it into small cocks, with a fork, 
from the swath, as soon as it is freed from external moisture, or 
well wilted, and then leave it to cure. An hour or two exposure 
to the sun, previous to its being carted from the field, is all the fur- 
ther care it will require. This mode saves labor, prevents injury 
from rain, and secures the hay in the best possible condition. 


INDIAN CORN. 

There is no crop which habit has rendered more indispensable to 
the wants of our families and our farms than this. The late John 
Taylor, of Virginia, termed it our “meat, meal and manure.”— 
Holding this high rank in our farm economy, it is a subject of mo- 
ment to adopt the best mode of culture. As many districts are shy 
in producing wheat, and as this crop is seriously threatened by the 
new (to us) wheat insect, it becomes more a matter of solicitude to 
render our corn crops productive. But as this grain demands more 
labor in its culture than other grain crops, so it is more important 
on the score of profit, that it should be well managed: for if thirty 
bushels an acre be considered only a remuneration for the labor be- 
stowed on the crop—all that the product falls short of this must 
be a loss—and all that it exceeds, a nett gain to the cultivator. 
Tue first consideration in regard to the corn crop, is to give it a 
dry mellow soil; the second, that this soil be rich, fat or fertile; 
and the third, that the seed be timely put in and the crop well tak- 
en careof. Neither wet grounds, nor stiff clays, nor poor grounds, 
will repay by their product, the labor required on a crop of corn. 
He who has no other lands but these, should not attempt to raise 
it as a field crop. He had better bestow his labor upon other ob- 
jects, and buy his corn. We think the best preparation for corn is 
a clover Jay, well covered with Jong manure from the barn-yard, 
well ploughed, and well harrowed, It is better to give sixty loads 
of dung to three acres than to ten, upon the ordinary lands of our 
neighborhood. The difference in product will not make up for the 
difference in Jabor. Corn can hardly be dunged too high. What 
we have to recommend, that is not common in the culture of this 
crop, is—that double the usual quantity of seed be applied—the 
number of plants to be reduced at the weeding—in order to ensure 
three or four stalks in each hill—that the roots be not broken, nor 
the manure thrown to the surface, by the plough, but that the har- 
row and cultivator be substituted for it, which will sufficiently 
mellow the surface and destroy weeds; and that the hills be but 
slightly earthed. By ploughing and hilling we conceive the ma- 
nure is wasted, the roots broken and bruised, and limited in their 
range for food, the crop more exposed to injury from drought, and 
the labor increased. 

If the fodder which the stalks and shucks afford is an object to 
the farmer, as they certainly will be when their advantages are 
appreciated, the securing these in good condition is a matter of 
importance. To effect this, as well as to secure the crop from the 
effects of early autumnal frosts, we recommend the practice we 
have long and satisfactorily followed, of cutting the crop at the 
ground as soon as the corn is glazed, or the surface of the kernels 
has become hard, and of immediately setting it up in stooks to 
ripen and cure. This we have always been enabled to do early in 
September, and once in the last week in August. The quality of 
the grain is not impaired, nor the quantity, in our opinion, diminish- 
ed, by this mode of management, while the fodder is greatly in- 
creased, and its quality much improved. We refer the reader, for 
a corroboration of the correctness of our views upon this subject, 
to the article in to-day’s Cultivator, signed Agricola, which we 
copy from the Baltimore Farmer and Gardener. 

PRUNING FRUIT TREES. 

We deprecate the old practice of trimming fruit trees in autum, 
winter or spring. Vegetation being then dormant, the tree can 
make no speedy effort to cover the wounds inflicted by the knife 
andsaw. ‘These wounds, exposed to searching winds, anda scorch- 
ing sun, become diseases, and often bring on premature decay. 
Besides, an attentive observer must have noticed, that whenever 
pruning is performed in the spring, three shoots are ofter thrown 
out where one has been cut away, so that the very evil which it is 
intended to remedy, a redundancy of useless spray, is increased 
rather than diminished. If pruning is performed in summer, after 
the first growth, say in the first fifteen days in July, or the last se- 


' 


ven in June, the tree then abounds in elaborated sap, the wounds 
are speedily healed, and amply protected, by the foliage, from the 
malign influence of the sun and winds. We have remarked in suc- 
cessive years, and the fact is noticed by others, that when a tree is 
pruned in summer, there are very seldom any sprouts seen to 
shoot from the parts where the knife and saw have been employed. 
If the reader will try the experiment of summer pruning upon & 
few trees, we have little doubt he will agree with us, that it has 
a decided preference over that perforined in any other season. 
The grand error of our farmers consists in not pruning at all, or on- 
ly at long intervals, when it becomes necessary to take out large 
limbs, and in doing this, the axe is too often employed, which 
mangles the trees so badly that they seldom fully recover from it. 
Pruning should be performed annually, while the limbs to be 
taken off, and the spray, are small. The operation is then tri- 
fling and safe, and the wounds speedily heal. We want no better 
evidence of a slovenly farmer, than to see his fruit trees so enveloped 
with succors as torender it doubtful which is the parent—a case 
which, bating a little fiction, is often witnessed by the traveller. 
ROOT CULTURE. 

| Presents many advantages to the stock farmer. Roots arc less 
‘exhausting to the soil than grain; they are admirably fitted to 
‘form a part of a course of crops; are very beneficial in pulverizing 
‘the soil; afford abundance of food for farm stock: may be substi- 
‘tuted for grain; and serve to augment and improve the valuable 
‘product of the cattle yard. Anacre of ground under good culture, 
will produce, on a fair average, twenty tons of Swedish turnips, 
mangel wurtzel, carrots, parsnips, or potatoes. Supposing a lean 
animal to consume one bushel a day, and a fattening animal two 
‘bushels, the produce of an acre wiil then subsist three Jean bullocks 
110 days, nearly the period of our winter, and three fatting ones 
55 days. We merely assume these as reasonable data, and ask, 
if the result does not prove the profitableness of their culture. 
|But we are not permitted to doubt upon this subject, if we credit 
the testimony of those who have tried them, and whose continuance 
|in the cu!ture is the best proof of their value. Roots enter large- 
ily into the system of Flemish husbandry, which has been extolled 
as inferior to none other, and in many parts of Great Britian, tur- 
‘nips are considered the basis of profitable farming. In our country, 
[root culture is winning its way to notice and 1o favor. Few who 
|have managed it judiciously have been willing to relinquish it; 
while others are annually commencing it. The great obstacles to 
| the more rapid extension of the culture among us, is the want of 
‘experience, the want of proper implements, as drill barrows, culti- 
ivators, &c., and the labor of securing the crop in winter. The ap- 
|parent magnitude of these obstacles is daily diminishing, and we 
ishall ere long discover, that root crops may be cultivated, and se- 
cured for winter use, as easily as other farm crops. We have had 
very little experience in cultivating carrots, parsnips or mangel 
\wurtzel as field crops; but the Swedish turnip has been a favorite 
\crop for some years; and we can truly say, it has been one of the 


| . 
‘most sure and profitable that we have taken from our grounds. 





We find in one of our recent foreign zgricultural periodicals, the 
‘British Farmers’ Magazine, some account of the successful expe- 
|riments in husbandry of this distinguished German, highly worthy 
of notice. We give an outline of his practice, under the pereua- 
‘sion, that it will be found interesting and useful to the readers of 
ithe Cultivator. 
| In 1313, the Baron undertook to improve the condition of an es- 
itate denominated Flottbeck, as a pattern farm, and to make it an 


| 
| BARON VON VOGHT’S PATTERN FARM. 


lexperimental farm for the north of Germany. In 1829, he had 
lcarried his improvements to so high a state of excellence, that he 
| published for the benefit of the visitors who thronged to see him, a 
| pamphlet, developing the principles, by the adoption of which, his 
‘soil, naturally bad, had been raised to a state of nigh productive- 
iness. It is froma portion of this pamphlet, for we have not seen 
| the whole of it, that we collate the following facts. ; 

| The soil of Flottbeck is a mixture of sand and clay. Its origi- 
inal depth of krume (mould) was only 3 inches; the surfece was 
‘uneven, and the soil wet, water standing for a long time, and ma- 
inure ineffectual on account of the consequent low temperature.— 





\Fields could not be sown, owing to quagmires, often till June. 
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The winter crops were full of tares and perennial rooted weeds: 
summer crops abounded in wind radish and mustard, the clover with 
wild chamomile, sorrel, &c., and the fields with dog’s grass and 
other noxious plants. How many of our farms now forms a coun- 
terpart to this description of Flottbeck ? 

The means of improving which the baron insti'uted to raise the 
condition, and increase the fertility of this farm, consisted princi- 
pally in, 

1. Levelling the surface, and thorough drainage. 

2. Deepening the krume, or soil, at Jeast one inch a year, till he 
had gained a depth of 14 inches—this depth being requisite, in his 
opinion, for the roots of plants to penetrate, and as a reservoir for 
moisture, to supply the crop in time of dry weather. ‘To obtain 
this depth, trench ploughing (rayolt) was resorted to when neces- 
sary. 

3. Increasing the fertility with the increasing depth of the soil, 
by ploughing in green crops, and by husbanding and judiciously ap- 
plying manures—the latter applied to the potato and rape crops, 
and before it had become exhausted by fermentation. 

4. Throwing the land into one-bout ridges in autumn (it being 
generally flat and rather stiff) and cleaning the intermediate fur- 
rows with a double mould-board plough. This operation enriched 
the soil by atmospheric influence, broke down its stubbornness, and 
laid it dry, so that the spring operations could be commenced two 
or three weeks earlier than formerly. 

5. Thorough pulverization preparatory to putting in seeds, and 
giving these only a superficial covering of earth. 

6. Graduating, by a scale which the Baron’s long observation 
and numerous experiments had enabled him to contrive, the manure 
to be applied, to the precise demands of tiie soil and crop—thus re- 


ceiving the whole benefit which it was capable of imparting, with- || 


|depth of about 5.640 to 7.520 inches, then having it finely harrow- 
ed, and finally rayolt it with two ploughs, one behind tle other, 
(the last with four animals;) this requires, of course, swing ploughs, 
'as it is abso!utely necessary to plough before rayoled. 

‘¢The latter operation is usually performed by oxen. 

‘©?, In autumn, all ditches must be opened, and al] the drains 
examined, so that the water may not be stopped in any place. 

‘3, Ail rayolt land must be laid in high furrows, by means of 

ploughing, always two furrows together, after the rayoled and fur- 
rowing, so as to make a water furrow at every 16.920 inches, which 
is deepened and cleaned by means of double struckbutt, (boards 
fixed to the plovgh;) with a clayey soil: this operation is indispen- 
sable. 
‘The advantage of this mode of treatment is, that it keeps the 
|soil dry, and renders it capable of being cultivated three weeks 
sooner than other shallow land; that it avoids stiffness, and, on the 
‘contrary, the high ridges being frozen through in winter, are found 
|very mellow in the spring. I cannot deny that in autumn this re- 
‘quires four kinds of plonghs, (the two last of which may certainly 
|be considered as only half kinds of ploughs,) instead of one kind 
'generally used on large farms. Moreover this depth of mould 
cannot be obtained in less thanten years, when, at the same time, 
‘the disadvantage of an inferior sub-soil can be repaired by manure, 
which will add about one inch of mould a year—a method quite 
impossible on large farms, and on small ones, attainable only by a 
proprietor, and never by a farmer. 

“ These high furrows are separated in spring with the four horse 
split plough; if the land is quite clean, it may, after being harrow- 
ed in the manner which will be mentioned hereafter, be imnmediate- 
ly sown; but if it is not, it is hooked crossways, 

“4, All the land which is not rayolt,—because there remains 














out loss by excess. 


7. A judicious rotation—in which green crops often intervened. | 


The rotation was one of six years, as the clover, which he ob-| 
serves forms the basis of agriculture, cannot return oftener. The) 
intermediate crops were wheat, oats, mixed fodder, barley, rye, po-| 
tatoes, vetches, rape, &c., the climate of Germany not admitting 
of the culture of Indian corn. 


In 1829, Flottbeck exh bited a far different appearance from what || 


it did in 1813. All the fields showed a level surface—the krume 
or mould had every where a depth of 14 inches. The fields ren-| 
dered dry by ditches, and under water carried off by 27 under drains 
—no noxious plants infesting the ground, save the dog’s grass 
when the clover happened to be frozen out—and the produce so 
much increased, as that the same area which, in 1813, would yield 
on'y 14 bushels rye, in 1829, was found to produce 24 bushels of 
wheat. 

We think there is much in Baron Von Voght’s practice that com- 
mends itself to the notice of our farmers. The means which he 
employed are within our reach, and the advantages of using them 
manifest. The climate of Germany is not very dissimilar to ours, 
save that ours is rather the most mild. That the readers of the 


Cultivator may understand the principles upon which the improve-|| 


ments at Flottbeck were based, we subjoin them in the Baron’s own 
words. 

«¢ The few general principles adopted here, with all kinds of pro- 
duce, are the fruit of thirteen years’ experience, and several thou- 
sand experiments. 

‘¢ 1. The soil must have 11.280 to 14.100 inches of krume, in or- 
der to admit of the roots penetrating into the ground; that in wet 
weather, the water which in a flat soil might drown the crops, may 
be absorbed, and formed in the deep into a reservoir, from which 
the extremities of the roots may imbibe a nourishing moisture, im- 
pregnated with carbonic gas, which it draws from the manure fer- 
men ing in the earth.* 

“¢The krum2 must have a depth of 14.100 inches, in order that 
the exhausted surface, being buried at a greater depth, may reim- 
bibe the lost moisture. 

‘¢ This I obtained by having the land ploughed in autumn, at a 


* Thaer mentions the following proportion of the value of the soil, with a 
flat and deep mould. 





“Tf,” says he, ‘‘ the soil, with a mould of 3 inches, is 
worth 28, that possessed of 5 inches of mould wil! be worth 50 ; that of 8, 62; 
and thatof 11, 74;” and this entirely agrees with my experience at Flottheck. 
Should we then hesitate tospend a few years, and some manure, thus perma- 
nently to enhance the value of our field ? 





! 


‘from the preceding harvest too much manure on the surface, which, 

if the next crop should want it, must not be removed too far, is, if 
it bears no manure crop, ploughed in autumn, first shallow, then 
‘deep, and lastly laid in high furrows. In spring, in which there is 
as little ploughing as pessible, it is, after the splitting, according 
to the necessity of the crop and soil, first harrowed, and then hook- 
ed crossways, or only harrowed in the manner prescribed. 

“5, It is a principal maxim to sow a green crop for p'oughing in, 
in the rape seed stubble, as well as in the corn stubble, where no 
clover has been sown. In August, I use for this purpuse rape 
seed ; in the beginning of September, turnips; from the middle of 
|September to the middle of October, rye; then there is but one 
ploughing in autumn, a method which I recommend, on large farms. 


| ‘The manure crop is in the spring shallowly rayolt in, and is 
‘equal in its effects to 3.914 to 5.811 loads of manure per acre. 

| 6, One observation which leads to the most important results, 
|was the certain conviction, that it is the vital power of plants, 
|which by the incomprehensible faculty of decompo-ition and assi« 
|milation, by means of their leaves and stalks, constantly imbibe an 
incredible quantity of substances, in the shape of gases and manures, 
and convert them into their own elements, rejecting what they do 
not want, changing what they have received into a new body, and 
so continuing till they have formed their blossoms; that the root, 
which till then keeps growing and oozing out moisture, only begins 
| when its growth is perfected, powerfully to decompose that which 
‘surrounds it, and alone supports the fruit, whilst the leaves and 
'stalks are fading; that the vital point of the plant has its seat exe 
actly in the centre of the germ, from which it forces the root into 
ithe earth and the s'alk upwards ; that every thing depends, in the 
first growth of the plant, on keeping this point in health and acti- 
ivity; that this should be done in sowing. 

‘© 1, When the surface is as much as possible pulverized, in or- 
‘der that the seed-corn or potato shoot be surrounded by, or rather 
‘laid on earth finely divided, in which the fibres of the root may 
‘quickly shoot, and where air, moisture and warmth may operate 
with facility. A. 

‘¢2, When the shoot, laying on such a pulverized surface, being 
covered only a couple of lines, in order that hght, air, warmth, 
dew, and other atmospheric moistures, may immediately excite the 
vitality in this point, and thereby promote the development of the 
germ and procure nourishment to the first leaf. : 

‘‘] refer with regard to this, especially to the specimens of 
dried plants kept ready for the inspection of the visitors, which so 


| 
| 
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strikingly show what difference there is in the vital germ lying on 
the surface, where roots and leaves immediately, nurnerously and 
powerfully shoot from one point, and the weakened vital germ, 
which, lying at a depth of 1.680 inches, shoots forth few roots, 
but a white thin tube, which rises as far as the surface, where the 
knot is formed, whence the weakened germ pushes forth a single 
and sickiy plant. ; 

“ Te result of this observation was, that we took every possible 
pains to give to the surface a depth of from 1.880 to 2.820 inches, 
the necessary state of pulverization, to divide the thickly sown 
seed equaily upon it, and to give it as thin a covering of the pul- 
verized soil as possible. But for this we were entirely without 
implements. ; 

‘The grubber, indeed, gave looseness to the surface, but did 
not destroy the small clods. The roller pressed the soil too firm 
ly, and if it happened to rain, a fresh process became necessary. 
The usual harrow, with teeth 6.580 inchesa part, drew, even in a 
ground previously harrowed, lines in which the seed sown by the 
best sower would fall, aad then stand too thickly, while a surtace 
of 2.820 inches was left between these lines, which contained few 
plants, but became a nursery for weeds. 

«¢T en it occurred to us, (after the grubbing and usual harrow- 
ing,) to pass with the iron Mecklenburgh harrow reversed, the up- 
er side of it being flat upon the surface, till all the smal] clods 
were pressed into a powder; then I had harrows made, the tecth 
of which are only from 1.410 to 1.880 inches apart, and in the 
Flemish fashion, placed in a slanting angle. With these we pass- 
ed sharply over this finely pressed soil, with the horse fastened 
in the middle and afterwards in one corner, after which we sowed. 
The corn came to lie in lines 1.410 apart, and was harrowed in 
crossways, with the drag teeth of the close harrow,* and by this 
means the seed was but slightly covered, and not a grain displaced. 

‘‘ By this mode of cultivation it was found that every germ im- 
mediately shot forth strong roots and several stems at once; and 
an experience of several years has shown an increase of produce of 
from 20 to 30 per cent, occasioned by it, as we continued to cul- 
tivate a peice of ground next to it in the usual manner. 

‘7, I must further mention as the last, but not less important 

rinciple and cause of success, that each of the manured fields has 
loon brought to that point of fertility in which it can yield the 

reatest produce; so that with Jess manure, it would not yield its 
ull produce, and more manure would cause the crops to lie down, 
even if the year were not wet. The difficulty of being able to fix 
this point, for every fie!d and kind of crop with certainty, was remov- 
ed by the now perfected geometrical method, by which, with the help 
of a scale formed on twenty years’ experience, the degree of pro- 
auctiveness may be marked, in which the field has been left in the 
last crop; i. e. seldom below 100 degrees, which denotes a fie!d 
capable of yielding 24.02 bushels of wheat per acre, and below 
which it is not advisable to let a field sink.” 





A FEW DAYS AT HOLKHAM. 

Holkham is the residence of Mr. Coke, celebrated as one of the 
first agriculturists of Great Britain and among the most successfu) 
breeders of Devon cattle and South Down sheep. The editor of 
the British Farmers’ Magazine, the Rev. Mr. Berry, himseif a dis- 
tinguished breeder, paid a visit to this distinguished man in 1833, 
and from his memoranda of that visit, we have extracted the fol- 
lowing facts, for the benefit of the readers of the Cultivator. 

Mr. Coke’s estate, which is very extensive, consists of a hungry 
sandy loam, or light gravel of tie same character, with occasional 
interruptions of small patches of bog which with us would be call- 
ed swamps. When Mr. Coke came into possession, soine of 
the<e lands let at 1s. per acre, and subsequently at 3s. This same 
land now yields, in consequence of the superior management which 
has been bestowed upon it, from 70 to 80 bushels of barley, and 34 
of wheat per acre. 

Mr. Coke prefers the Devon cattle, as being best adapted to his 
light soil, and he has improved their quality in an eminent degree, 
by careful attention to breeding. The dairy of Devon cows is 
highly productive; each cow, no matter what her other excellencies, 
being rejected, which proves a bad milker. j 





“ With the teeth slanting forward. They are called drags when the teeth 
slant backwards. 


Mr. Coke’s flock were for many years the South Downs, which 
he brought to a great degree of excellence, but he had recently 
improved his flock by crossing with the Hampshire, a more hardy 
breed. No breed in the island, says our Rev. narrator, now equals 
in profit, that of Holkham. By this cross he lest nothing in early 
maturity, while he gained in the constituion of his flock ; increas- 
ed the lean meat of the animal, a desideratum; and so improved 
the quality of the wool, as to render it the most valuable in the is- 
land. His shearlings of this improved fluck, suld, on an average, 
wool and carcase, at £2 10 each, ($11.)—The fault of the old 
South Downs, like the Leicesters, was, that they bad a tendency 
to run fat, and to want, in both fat and jean condition, lean meat, 
an important consideratiun there, as it should be here, in fine table 
mutton. It is an important advantage, too, which the Devon and 
Scotch cattle possess over the improved short horns, that the fat 
and Jean of their beef, are better interlarded, and the meat more 
delicate, and consequently worth more in the market, than the beef 
of the latter. The desire in England, both in beef and mutton, is 
not to obtain the greatest quantity of fat meat, but rather, if we 
may use the term, the greatest quutity of fut lean meat. ‘The ad- 
vantages particularly resulting from Mr. Coke’s cross of the 
Hampshire upon the South Down sheep, are stated to be, the pos- 
session of more useful frame—(a description comprehending much 
that is highly important)—a superior quantity and quality of wool 
and a greater product of sufficiently lean meat per acre, without a 
sacrifice of the early maturity of the South Down breed. A lot of 
the improved sheep cut one pound and a quarter each more wool, 
and of a better quality, than a like number of pure South Downs. 
Of the Hampshire South Downs here described, a lot has been im- 
ported by Mr. S. Hawes, our friend and neighbor. 

Mr. Coke had growing 430 acres of Swedish turnip and mangold 
wurtzel, for winter feed of his extensive stock. The Swedes are 
sliced for the use of sheep, in a superior machine, at the rate of 
two bushels per minute. Under this management, 40 acres of tur- 
nips held 400 sheep three months. 

On one of Mr. C.’s estates there was, a few years ago, a bog of 
50 ocres, impassable, in which a man was lost in attempting to 
cross it. It has been reclaimed, and is now a beautiful water mea- 
dow, worth tiree pounds, (#13 to $14,) per acre per annum rent. 
The fifty acres kept more than ten sheep per acre, 20 bullocks 
and ten horses. This affords a fair demonstration of the utility of 
draining and reclaiming swamps. 

The writer commends Mr. Coke’s management of a naturally bad 
soil for wheat. This crop is drilled in, on a clover lay, manured 
with rape dust, drilled in. The drills are nine inches apart. One 
machine drills eight acres per day, and the quantity of seed varies 
from three and a half to four, and even five bushels per acre. An 
essential part of the management is the rolling, which is effectually 
performed by heavy iron rollers. 

The effect of Mr. Coke’s management is illustrated by the ex- 
ample at Elmham Park. In 1817, he commenced improving this 
property, by means of draining, clearing ditches and top-dressing 
with the soil taken fromthem. In these labors, asum of £510 15s. 
was expended, by means of which the annual value of the estate 
had increased from 1817 to 1827, to the amount of £500, anda pro- 
gressive increase of value has, since the last named year, regularly 
continued. 





CULTURE OF THE MULBERRY. 


It seems to be a matter well established, that at least the white 
mulberry will do well in our state. We wish we could affirm as 
much of the morus multicaulis, but our experience compels us to 
say, that its success in the northern section of the state, is at 
least doubtful. The next question to be solved is, can the silk 
business be rendered profitable? That it can, in families who have 
females and children, who will gather the leaves and take care of 
the worms, we have no manner of doubt. The last Farmers’ Re- 
gister contains an interesting letter upon the subject of silk cul- 
ture, translated from the French, which the restricted Jimits of a 
monthly sheet prevents our publishing in detail, as it does many 








other articles of interest. It is written by M. Carrier, of Avey- 
ron, into which department the silk business has been recently in- 
troduced, to M. Bonafous, director of the royal garden at Turin, 
giving an account, among other things, of the product and profits 
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of his silk business in 1833. 
tract :— 

“TI will now show you,” says the writer, ‘‘ the account of the 
sale of my silk of 1833. I shall take care to subtract the expen- 
ses, and you may see the clear profit. 

29 1-5 kilograms white silk, at 63 francs the kilogram, 1,830f. 60c. 
2 11-12 inferior silk, at 18 fr. the kilogram,++--++..- 44 95 


1,884f, 55c. 
16 00 
1,868f. 55c. 


Value of the different remains, coming from the re- 
mains of the filatures used at my house,+++++++ee-. 


This is stated in the following ex- 


Deduct for portage, «+ © et eeeesesese 


115 00 


Sum realized, Seeeeeeee seeeeseesees 1,983f. 55¢. 
For the expense of management,++++++++ 171f. 75c. 
For the filature, reeling, +++++e++eeeses: 263 85 





435 60 


Profit, SOTHO HSE SHOR ETE EEE Se Bee 1,548f. 95c. 

‘To appreciate the advantages of the cultivation of the mulber- 
ry, one must remember, that this sum 1,548 francs of profit, (after 
deducting all the expenses,) is the product of leaves furnished by 
trees which have occupied for eight years, on an average, a piece of 

round, rather less than half a hectare, or at most two sétéréés, a 
ocal measure.” 

The kilogram is two pounds two ounces and four grains, avoir- 
dupois; the franc is 18} cents; the c. (centime) one hundredth part 
of a franc; the half hectare is about 13 acres. Hence, the gross 
product in silk, from one and a quarter acres in mulberries, was 
694 lbs., which sold for $350-25, or about #5 the pound, and after 
paying all expepses, afforded to the proprietor, a nett profit in one 
year, of about 290-40. 

We quote again from M. Carrier’s letter: —‘‘ The proprietor who 
wishes to occupy a plantation of mulberry trees, supposing he 
had already at his disposal a quantity equal to those which I strip- 
ped last spring, and in the same condition, that is, producing 160 
quintals of leaves, at four francs the quintal. Well, this proprietor 
could have obtained from half a hectare (about 1} acres) of ground, 
with no other expense than that of cultivating the trees, a revenue 
of 640f., or 320f. for each sétéréé, composed of 640 square fathoms. 

‘The person who would have bought this quantity of leaves to 
devote himself only to the raising of silk worms, would have had 
{as I did) 928 pounds of cocoons, and would have sold them at If. 
50c. a pound, according to the course of that time: this sale 
would have produced, Cee Cees ee eseeeerseeeseeseseees 1,392f, 00c. 
Deduction of expenses, purchase of about 8 ounces of 

eggs, at Sf. the ounce, ++++esereceseees 24f, 00C, 

Expenses of all kinds for the management,- 171 75 
Price of 160 quintals of Jeaves, at 4f.-+-+++ 640 00 
Rent of the room,+++ceseseseveseseveses 60 00 








895 75 

His part of the profits for 40 days attendance,-.+-.. 496 95 
The filature who buys the cocoons, obtains a quantity 
of silk equal to mine, and sells it in the same man- 

NET, ¢ ee ceeccccesessscsscesseosese eeeeeevesees 1,868 55 

He draws from the remains, «++-sessssssesees ess 115 00 


Total,>sssees @esesesesn 1,983f. 55c. 
It is necessary to deduct from this sum, as the cost 

of 928 pounds of cocoons, at If. 50c.++ 1,392f. 00c. 
Expenses of the filature,ss+s+sesseeesees 263 85 


1,655 85 


Clear gain of the winder, sssesesseees 327f. 70c. 
‘¢ The laborer, with a family, takes for his share the remains of 
this filature, employs his wife and children to prepare and wind the 
low and different qualities of silk, which are in much request and 
readily sold. These products can be valued, after having received 
all the suitable work, at-++seccccescses sasvee seeeveees 165f, 
Deduction for the purchase of the first materials, ««-+-+ 50f, 
Hand work, although gained by the family,-+--+++++++ 30 
— 80 


Profit, without including his work, already paid,-+++  85f. 





‘‘ A simple recapitulation will make the result better understood 
than this division of the labor, which division certainly agrees, in 
many cases, with the taste or situation of persons whogneither 
wish, nor are able, tu undertake a)! parts of the business. 

The land owner, who sells 160 quintals of leaves, at 4f. 
receives, CRESS EEE EEE SHH EHH HEHE EEES 
The person who buys them, and manages the raising, 

gains, Serer sesssessssseccessesssssesesesesss 496 25 

The winder, who takes charge of the cocoons, winds 


640f. 00c. 


them, and receives for his labor, ++++++e++see+eee+ 337 70 
The laborer who works up the remains, does the labor for 
S0f. and gains besides,-.- eeeeeeeee eevee eeee ee eee 85 00 





Sum equal to the total profit which I have made by 
the union of all these operations,+++++++eeeereees 1,548f, 95c. 


“The calculations which [ have just presented, speak loudly 
enough without my adding the least observation to make the evi- 
dence more sure; I will only say, one of the great benefits of this 
direction of industry is to make a considerable mass of work for all 
classes of society, and for all ages.” 

A plantation of mulberries may soon be obtained, by procuring 
the young trees from the nurseries, or by sowing the seed. An 
once of seed will produce from two to three thousand plants. Sow 
early in May, upon a bed of good earth, well pulverized, in drills a 
foot apart: cover with half an inch of fine mould, compress the 
surface slightly with a hoe, that the soil may better retain moist- 
ure and come in contact with the seeds, and if the weather is dry, 
water occasionally, to aid germination, and to enable the young 
roots to get firm hold of the earth: keep the bed free from weeds, 
and after one or two years, prune out the plants in nursery rows, 
three feet apart, and in two years more they will be fit to set out 
where they are to remain permanently. 


ITALIAN RYE GRASS. 

The following communication relates to a grass of great promise, if it will 
withstand our winters. The French and Scotch commend it as highly as 
the Germans, though itis of but recent introduction among them; and 
our personal observation tallies with the high character which all give it. 
We sowed some in Sept. 1833;—it promised remarkably well—but the 
winter killed it. We supplied some friends with seed, which was sown 
last season; it is of course not yet known what effect the winter has had 
upon it. The State Society have directed a quantity of seed to be pro- 
vided for distribution, with the view of giving it a fair trial among us. 

Description and culture of the Italian Lolch. 
(Translated from the German.) 


The Italian Loich (Lolium perenne italicum aristatum) yields 
the most abundant fodder of any kind of grass that is known. Its 
extraordinary yield has, for several years past, extended the cul- 
ture of it, in one part of Germany and Switzerland, very rapidly, 
and also in France some agriculturists have made experiments with 
it which were completely successful. 

If sown in October,* its growth being very rapid, before winter 
sets in, it makes a thick sward equal to that on old grass land, and 
the first crop of hay is double to that of a common meadow. The 
Italian Lolch is entirely different from the English Ray grass, which 
latter serves only as a means of making a sward on the land for 
pasturage, does not grow over 2} feet in height and gives but 
two ordinary crops in one season, while the former commonly 
grows toa height of 4 feet, on a soil more moist than dry, and 
gives always four abundant crops in one season, and frequently 
more. 

The haulm is covered with leaves of a light green colour. The 
most proper time to sow it, is in the fall, After a crop of grain is 
taken off from the land, turn the stubble over, harrow it and sow 
theseed. And frequently it grows large enough to cut before cold 
weather; but it is advisable not to cut it, because it will take bet- 
ter root if left. Such a meadow, shows itself before winter thick 
and well overgrown, like an old one, and the first year’s oe was, 
by haying time a full one. Sowing it in the spring, or month of Ap 
requires moist weather and more seed. The plantis lasting. An 
at the end of the seventh or eighth year, these meadows are as vigo- 
rous as they were in the first year. If, however, light places are to 








* Note by the translator.—The winter in those parts of Germany where the 





lolch is ivated, does not set in so early as in this section of country. 
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be seen, they may be renovated by letting the seed get ripe, and 
shell oug, on such places, or they may be sown with new seed.— 
A soi] more moist than dry is generally best adapted for this plant, 
but it has been tried on high lands and on the Alps, where it likewise 
perfectly throve. 

After grain or potatoes (or other hoed crop,) a shallow tillage 
is sufficient. After clover or lucerne a deeper tillage is necessary, 
but on old meadow it is advantageous to cultivate first a crop of 
potatoes or grain, and after these being harvested in the fall, sow 
the Lolch. These meadows are treated like other meadows: every 
three years they receive a manuring—top-dressing—and the first 
one 1s incorporated with the soil at the time of sowing the seed.— 
The ground ought to be well harrowed. The seed is sown broad 
cast—about 40 pounds to the acre. If sown in the spring, 8 to 10 
lbs. more are necessary, and one chooses as much as possible, a 
wet time to sow it. After the seed is sown, harrowing may be dis- 
pensed with, but the ground ought to be rolled with a heavy roller. 
This operation has the double advantage to press the seed into 
the ground, and smooth the land for mowing. 

Hi. D. GROVE, 

Hosick, Rensselaer Co. N. Y., Jan. 31, 1835. 





Receipt for the cure of American blight, or mealy aphis, on apple || 


trees.—‘* Dilute three-quarters of an ounce measure of sulphuric 
acid with 74 ounces of water, made slowly.” This liquor to be ap- 
plied all over the bark of the stem and branches, by means of rag- 
mops, taking care not to let it touch the young shoots, which it 
would kill, or the operator’s clothes, which it will injure. This 
fluid kills every insect it touches. —IJ. Couch, in Gardener's Mag. 
Train oil, applied with a brush, or soot and oil, laid on in the 
game way, or even clay and water applied like a coat of paint, are 


in the place designed for the hot bed, mark out a space extending 
round the frame @ to 12 inches, and take out the earth from the 
enclosed space to the depth of 12 to 15 inches deep, and fill this 
with unfermented horse dung, separated and equally distributed 
'with a fork, and rai-e the dung at least 18 inches above the sur- 
face of the ground. Put on to this the frame and the glass, and 
‘in a short time a rapid fermentation will take place. In two or 
‘three days, the dung may be covered with four to six inches of good 
‘earth, and if cucumbers are intended to be planted, a hole should 
be made in the manure under each sash of four or six inches, for 
the hills, that the depth of earth may be ten or twelve inches. Whe- 
‘never the violence of the heat has sufficiently subsided, which will 
‘be in two or three days more, seeds may be planted, which will ap- 
‘pear above ground in 24 to 48 hours. Care must be taken to raise 
the upper ends of the sash occasionally, to let off the heated air, 
and to draw them partially down, after the plants are up, when 
the weather is mild, and to cover the glass with a mat when it is 
cold, and during a merid:an sunshine, to protect the plants from 
‘frost and sun. The middle of March or first of April is early 
enough to prepare a hot bed for plants designed to be transplant- 
‘ed into the open ground. 
THE NEW THEORY. 

| We endeavored, in a late number, to show the fallacy of the new 
theory, which teaches, that the matter thrown off in the soil by a 
species of p'ants is poisonous to the same species, and that this is 
the reason why a rotation of farm crops is rendered necessary in 
good husbandry. Weinstanced the fact, in disproof of its correct-_ 
ness, that in our western counties, wheat was frequently grown 
fifteen or twenty successive years without material diminution of 








crop. We have since been assured of the same fact in regard to 


all used for destroying this destructive insect. Nor is there occasion) oats, in the south part of Erie and Chautauque counties. As a 
fcr applying the remedy to the entire bark, as the insect is found! further corroboration of our position being correct, that the excre- 


a]most entirely at the separation of the branches, or near the surface 
of the ground, where alone the application need be made. 





How to preserve pigs in good health and in good appetite during 
the period of their fattening.—Mix with their food a few gall nuts, 
bruized with charcoal. We are unable to account how this ope- 
rates so beneficially on the economy of the health of these aninals, 
but we are wishful to make it public, as we have experienced the 
result to be decidedly good.—British Farmers’ Mugazine. 


It is known to every furmer, that hogs, when fattening in a) 
close pen, are liable to Jose their appetite, become sick and die. |) 


There are several preventives for this evil—as occasionally mixing 


|, mentitious matter of plants 1s not prejudicial to the like species, we 


state, from a letter before us, from a highly respectable corre- 
spondent, that in the valley of the Sciota, near the Ohio river, 
‘many fields have been cultivated in corn for 20 or 30 years in 
succession.” The soil of that valley is a rich alluvial deposite, 
possessing like fertilizing properties to the depth of 15 or 20 feet, 
and containing so inexhaustible a stock of the specific food of 
maize, that the supply has not been sensibly impaired by 20 or 80 
successive crops of that grain. 


The article which we publish to-day, from Professor Low, on ma- 
nures, is graduated for the husbandry of North Britian, where 


a little sulphur with their food, giving them charcoal, rotten wood, | the climate is more humid and cold than with us, and where Indian 


or permitting them to root ina small yard appended to the pen.— 
Some of these precautions are necessary. 





Hort Bens, we are aware are very little employed by farmers; 
yet many would employ them, we believe, if they were aware of 
their advantages, and knew how to construct and manage them.— 
The expense is trifling. They are employed to raise early salads, 
early cabbage plants and cucumbers, and to bring forward plants 
of other garden products, as tomatoes, egg plants, flowers, &c. 
and which may be transplanted into the open ground as soon as the 
season will permit. By means of hot beds, under ordinary ma- 
nagenent, salads may be had for the table in April and May, cu- 
cumbers in May and June, and cabbage and other plants in May, 


or earlier if desired. There is no specific rule for making a hot} 
bed, yet we will give such directions as will enable those who|| 


wish, to make an experiment of their use. 

The first thing is to obtain, say three sashes, which are usually 
about 6 feet long by 3 feet four inches broad. They consist of a 
stout frame made of plank, with five longitudinals astragals or strips, 
for the glass to rest upon without any cross pieces, so that each 
sash will contain six strips of glass, six inches broad, which lap 
slightly, to throw off the rain. These are the most common form, 
thougl the size is not material. Whatever may be the size of the 
sash, a frame, generally made of plank, must be provided to fit 
two or three of them, with strips running from front to rear, for 
the sash toslideupon. The frame may be 14 to 18 inches on the 
back side, and about 7 inches less in front, so as to give the glass 
when on it, a slope nearly at right angles with the rays of the me- 








ridian sun, Having thus a frame and sashes, lay down the former 


corn will not ripen. Hence the remarks relative to partially fer- 
menting manures, previously to their being applied to the soil, lose 
their force in our practice. The necessity there arises from the 
fact, that decomposition will not take place in the soil in time to 
nourish the crops which they raise, on account of the cool climate. 
Here the fact is different, as is also the main crop to which fer- 
mented manure is principally applied. Manure upon which fer- 
mentation has not begun, will, with us, if spread broad cast, and 
well ploughed in while moist, invariably decompose, in a warm 
corn soil, in time for the wants of acornecrop. The heat of cli- 
mate, too, and the present state of our husbandry, render unneces- 
sary, or too expensive, some of the more tedious processes which 
are resorted to in Europe for preparing manure. 





Mapper.—We are authorized to say, that any gentleman dispos- 
‘ed to embark in the culture of Madder, can be supplied with some 
‘thirty bushels of roots, in Bridgewater, Oneida county. We refer 


to Russell Bronson. 
Seer 


——$—$—<—= 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Canaan Centre, Feb. 14th, 1835. 

| S:e—In the February number of the Cultivator, I noticed an ex- 
‘tract on wintering sheep, to which I would wish to call the atten- 
ition of wool growers, and to the truth and importance of which, 
iI can fully attest. I have long believed tiat the principal cause of 
jany great mortality among sheep, arose from want of sufficient 
‘feed, and proper care. It is undoubtedly very wrong to let sheep 
ramble over the fields after the nutriment of the grass on which they 
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feed is materially injured by severe frosts. Sheds, for the shelter 
of sheep in winter are a!l important, as exposure to storms is very 
injurious to them, and I am of opinion, shelters built on the high- 
est part of our pastures for flocks to flee to, in severe storms in 
summer, would be of great service, as they undoubtedly frequent- 
.y contract diseases from exposure to long and cold rains, from 
which they never recover. During such exposure they contract 
violent colds, which finally become permanently seated on their 
lungs, and is, in my opinion, the cause of the loss of many sheep. 
This may be evident to all observing persons, (as they will notice 
that sheep after such rains are many of them troubled with the 
snuffles,) and shows the necessity of being very particular to house 
them during cold nights, and storms, immediately after shearing; 
the contrast being so great after losing their clothing, that a tri- 
fling expo-ure may prove fatal; and this precaution is more neces- 
sary with fine flocks than with coarse, as they are naturally more 
delicate, and less able to endure great changes. Water, I also con- 
sider very important for sheep in winter, and when it is practicable, 
should be brought into their yards, so as to be convenient to them 
at alltimes. I have four flocks that drink at one trough, and I ob- 
serve, that when they are feeding at the racks, the water trough 
will be thronged with sheep: some of them constantly leaving their 
hay for water, which satisfies me that convenient access to water, 


adds to their comfort, and consequently to the improvement of| 


their condition. 

The above remarks, if you think them worth it, you are at liber- 
ty to publish, but my principal object in this communication is, to 
give to the public, the result of my experience in rearing lembs; 
and which I am sensible will be lost to all those that neglect their 
flocks, and to most of those that do not attend to them personally; 
as care and prompt attention to all their wants is the great secret. 
To insure the life and health of every Jamb, bearing ewes should 
all be in good condition; then lambs are as likely to live as the 
young of other animals; but if the ewes are feeble, they will have 
no milk to support their lambs if they should chance to be strong 
and healthy. Feeble sheep are often exhausted in bringing forth 
their young, and consequently will take no notice of them, and 
strong as well as feeble ones, sometimes need help at such times, 
which should be done with great caution; they should never be 
helped except when their pains are on, and when they are trying 
to help themselves; and the lamb should not be taken entirely 
away, but left so that the sheep will have to make a little exertion 
after she is left, otherwise if the sheep is at all wild, she will from 
fear of the person helping her, make her escape and take no notice 
of her lamb. Iam in the habit of helping every sheep in that situ- 
ation which I can come at, as it undoubtedly saves them much pain 
and exertion. Sheep should invariably be housed nights and stormy 
weather during the time of dropping lambs, and I have been in the 
habit of housing mine nights, till I wash them, to secure them 
from the ravages of the foxes. Sheep should have all the facilities 
for procuring fresh grass that is possible to give them, before and 
after the time of dropping their lambs, which adds greatiy to the 
quantity as well as quality of their milk; but turning them out 
on the fields without close attention, is often the cause of losing 
lambs, as when they are dropt on the cold ground they often become 
chilled, so as to be unabie to get up, and ina short time will be 
past recovery. When] have neglected mine in that way, and found 
one that has any life left, I take it immediately to a warm room, 
and put all but its head into a pail of warm water, and then rub it 
with a dry cloth till it begins to struggle for life; and I have never 
failed of restoring such lambs the use of their limbs, though I have 
found them so far gone as to be unable for some time to observe 
any expansion of the lungs; with their limbs perfectly stiff, and 
their jaws almost immovably fixed. With such attention, you 
may have them running about in one hour, and to all appearance as 
strong as if nothing had happened to them; os. they require a 
warmer atmosphere for some time than if they had not been chilled. 
Care should be taken not to feed them with milk, till they are suffi- 
ciently recovered, as there is danger of strangling them by the milk 
entering their lungs. I have had them injured in that way, which 
though they lived, would be a long time recovering from the effects 
of such treatment. Lambs will live twenty-four hours and even 
longer without any nourishment, and should not as a general rule 
be fed, till by their actions, you discover they are seeking food, and 
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then they will in most cases drink without much trouble. Man 
lambs that it becomes necessary to feed, are lost for the want of suf. 
ficient food, through fear of over-feeding; but my experience 
teaches, that they should have al] they will drink, and J let their own 
‘appetites govern. I have often had lambs of twenty-four hours old 
‘drink a pint of milk at once, and when they drink the most, feel 
|the most assured of success in raising them. There will always ina 
large flock, be some that will not get milk enough. I am in the ha- 
bit of making all such ones drink that I can, by taking a basin of 
milk and giving them my thumb to suck, so as to have a full supply 
‘once or twice a day, till the milk of the sheep increases by the growt 

of feed. The milk of such sheep as lose their lambs should not be 
Jost, but kept for the support of those that have not a full supply; 
such x ony, manage to make own the lambs of others, so that 

often have lambs that draw their living from two sheep through the 
season ; this I do when I find the dead Jamb before it is dry, by rub- 
bing it over the lamb I wish to make the sheep own, and in that 
way deceive her, and make her think it hers. Where that wiil not 
answer, I skin the dead one, and sew the skin on to the live one, 
‘which generally answers the desired end; but in case of failure in 





both the above experiments, I tie up the sheep and fetter her ina 
small pen with the lamb and the other sheep, and hold her for the 
lamb to suck several times in a day, till she will own it. Asa proof 
of the truth of what I have asserted, that care and prompt attention 
are the great secret of success, I will relate my success last year, 
‘which I am far from attributing to any good luck I have over others, 
as I believe that prosperity or adversity, in all such cases is the 
iresult of good or bad management, of care or neglect. Of one hun- 
\dred and thirty-one lambs Thad dropt last spring, I raised one hun- 
dred and twenty-six. 

A few words as to future management and I have done. Lambs 
‘should always be left at home when sheep are to be washed, as 
they are saved much fatigue where the Bitanes is considerable, 
‘and many accidents incident to a pen, crowded as they are at such 
\times; besides the advantage of having the sheep go directly home 
without any trouble, after washing. Ticks are very injurious to 
sheep of all ages, but more so to lambs, as they have the trouble of 
‘them in summer; the ticks leaving the old ones for a more secure 
‘retreat on the lambs. To destroy ticks, I take 10 or 12 lbs. of to- 
bacco stalks for one hundred lambs, (which I bay of the tobacconist 
‘for as many pence,) and at the tine I shear sheep, put it into a 
tub sufficiently large to dip them in, and fill it with water, and let it 
soak six or eight days, when I get up my lambs, mark, dock, and 
‘alter them, then dip them into the tobacco juice; this not only kills 
‘the ticks, but is serviceable to the wounds made by docking and 
altering, and is all the remedy I ever apply to such wounds. Dip- 
ping the lambs in that way, two successive years, will destroy all 
the ticks in the flock. 

The method of docking lambs by taking hold of the tail and cut- 
ting it off while the animal is struggling to escape, is very cruel; as 
it leaves the bone longer than the skin, which not only makes it 
very sore, but induces the flies to work at it, which endangers the 
life of the lamb. My method is, to have a man take up the lamb, 
and place the tail bottom upwards on the equare edge of a block; 
then with a large knife, I crowd the skin which is loose up to the 
‘body, and strike the knife with a hammer, which leaves the skin 
‘longer than the bone, and consequently it closes together over the 
bone, and the wound heals in a short time. I alter lambs by cut- 
ting the pouch off close to the body, which leaves nothing to im- 
pede the shears, more than cording, and is attended with less trou- 
ble. Lambs that have much wool on them, should be sheared 
about the pouch, to prevent the blood and wool from becoming so 
‘hard as to obstruct the discharge of matter fromthe wound. Lambs 
| should be weaned the last of August, and have a good chance for feed 
‘till November; then oats in the bundle two or three months, as their 
‘condition may require. I might write much more which would 
‘be useful to wool growers who are inexperienced, but I am alrea- 
\dy admonished that the length of this, may preclude its admission 


into your valuable paper. 
J. Buen. DANIEL S. CURTIS, 














LARGE SHEEP. 
Attracted a few days since, by a notice in one of the daily papers, 
of the exhibition of some fat sheep in the rear of Bement’s Hotel, 
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I was much gratified to find eight very superior wetlers of the 
Leicester with a cross of the Cotswold breed. They were bred 
and fattened by Mr. Thomas Dunn, of this city, on his farm in the 
town of Guilderland, fourteen miles west of Albany. 

They were purchased by Messrs. Kirkpatrick & Co., butchers in 
the Centre Market, at fifteen dollars per head, who deserve great 
credit for their exertions to procure superior meats for their stalls. 

The carcases were exhibited on the 20th ult., and excited the 
admiration of a numerous body of spectators, for their great size 
and general appearance: and if their mouths did not water fora cut 
from one of their saddles, accompanied with a little currant jelly, 
then I must say, they were destitute of good taste. 

In addition to the mutton, were exhibited at the same stall, the 
beef of a very superior steer, and a calf six weeks old. 

Their nett weight averaged, when dressed, 35 lbs. per quarter; 
or 140 lbs. per animal. Wool onan average, say 8 lbs. It must 
be remarked, however, that these were the refuee lambs, which he 
declined to sell for breeders. The pelts sold for #2-50 each. 

They were fed by Mr. Kirby, Mr. Dunn’s shepherd, since last 
October, on corn and oats. 

To the late Christopher Dunn, Esq. we are indebted for this very | 
valuable race of sheep. About twenty-five years ago he procured 
some ewes and a buck froma Mr. Lax of Long Island, (who smug-' 
gled some of the Bakewell breed over from England,) and com- 
menced the foundation of his flock. During the late war, some very 
superior Leicester sheep, destined for Canada, were captured by one 
of our privateers, and sent into New-York and there sold at auc- 
tion. Our zealous and spirited citizen, repaired thence and procur- 





determinate channel, and to carry it away by some conveient outlet, 
in order that it may not overflow or saturate the soil. 

The substances through which water finds its way with facility 
are the looser earths, sands, and gravels, the crevices of rocks, 
and beds of loose or decomposing stones: the substances which 
resist its progress are clays and the harder rocks. 

When the soil rests on a retentive sub-soi], whether of clay or 
pervious rock, it forms a species of reservoir for water, absorbing 
and retainingit. The object of the drainer in such a case is to give 
egress to the water in fixed channels or drains. This is partly 
effected by the common ditches of the farm, partly by the open 


'|furrows of ridges already described; and, when these are inauffi- 


cient, by cutting trenches in the hollows, or where best suited 
to effect the purpose. These trenches are either left open, or 
they are filled to a certain depth with sinall stones or other substan- 
ces, through which the water may percolate; and then they are 


| covered again with earth and soil, so that the plough may pass over 


them in tillage. 
When water overspreads the surface, or is absorbed by the soil, 


|and is unable to penetrate to the looser strata below, the carrying 


it away in channels is termed surface-draining. When it has al- 
ready penetrated into the earth, and is contained in reservoirs there, 
or is finding its way to a lower level through permeable substances 
below the surface, the confining it to a fixed channel is generally 


‘termed under-draining. These two purposes of the ¢rainer are 


constantly combined in practice, but yet they are in some degree 
distinct. It is the intercepting of water below the surface that 
constitutes the most difficult part of draining, and which requires 





ed one of the bucks, at a very high figure. Since then additions, 
of superior bucks, by importations and selections from other flocks | 
in this country, have been made, and none with more advantage, | 
than the celebrated Dishly buck, owned by Charles H. Hall, Esq. of | 


the application of principles which it is not necessary to apply in 
the case of surface draining. 

If we shall penetrate a little way into the looser portion of the 
earth, we shall generally find minute stratification, consisting of 


Harlaem. From this buck some of his finest specimens have origi- igravel, sand, or clay, of different degrees of density. These strata 
nated. But his last cross of the Cotswold, has given more size |are frequently horizontal, frequently they follow nearly the incli- 


and strength of constitution, with at least one quarter more wool.) 
His Cotswold buck was imported in 1832, and is, perhaps, the 
largest sheep in this country—weighing alive, at least 250 lbs. —and 
giving at one shearing 154 |bs. of wool, 14 inches long! | 
Mr. Dunn’s flock consists now of about 150 head, old and young, || 
from which he supplies, in part, the great demand made every fall— | 
selling his ewes from #12 to 15, and bucks from #30 to 50each. | 
From the above stock has originated the flocks of Mr. Bullock of 
Bethlehem—Wilkinson, Duane and North, of Duanesburgh, &c. 
I should be doing great injustice to Mr. H. Y. Webb, were I to 
omit to notice his well filled stalls of very superior beef and mut-' 
ton. My attention was particularly attracted by three very supe-| 
rior wethers, two years old, bred and fattened on ruta-baga turnips, | 
by S. Hawes. It was the first exhibition, in our market, of the! 
Hampshire Downs, imported by Mr. H. about 3 years since. Their| 
carcasses would nett about 124 lbs. each. The mutton of this breed’ 
is considered of very superior quality. 
Elements of Practical Agriculture, 


By David Low, Professor of Agriculture, &c. 

















DRAINING. 

Principles to be ever kept in mind by the tillage-farmer are to! 
keep his land dry, rich and clean, ‘The first in the order of these! 
principles, and an essential one to be regarded in cold and humid 
countries, is to keep the land dry. 

While a certain pertion of water is essential to vegetation, an 
excess of it may prove greatly injurious. In the colder countries 
an excess of water is one of the main causes of infertility, and a. 
primary object of the husbandman there is to carry it away from| 
the ground. 
_ The water which falls from the atmosphere does not sink to an| 
indefinite depth or to a great depth in the earth. It is easier re-| 
tained at or near the surface where it falls, and whence it is evapo- 
rated, or it finds its way to a lower level, by channels upon the! 
surface, or in chinks of rocks, or beds of gravel, sand, and other! 
permeable substances beneath the surface. 

The purpose in draining is, when water stagnates at or near the| 
surface, or when, having penetrated to pervious substances below| 
the surface, it is finding its way to a lower level, to confine it to a. 


nation of the surface and frequently they are broken and irregular. 
Sometimes the stratum is very thin, as a few inches in thickness, and 
sometimes it is several feet thick: and sometimes the traces of stra- 
tification disappear, and we find only, toa great depth, a large mass 
of clay or other homogenous substances, 


Fig. 1. 
Fig. 2. 
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When these substances are of a clayey nature, water finds its 
way through them with difficulty; when they are of a looser tex- 
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ture, water percolates through them freely. These, accordingly, 
form the natural conduits or channels for the water which is below 
the surface, when finding its way from a higher to a lower level. 

When any bed or stratum of this kind, in which water is perco- 
lating, crops out to the surface, the water which it contains will flow 
out and form a burst or spring, oozing over and saturating the 
ground, as in the foregoing figure 1, which represents a section of 
the ground, from C to D. 

When water is, 1n like manner, percolating through one of these 
pervious strata, and meets any obstruction, as a rock or bed of clay 
at A, Fig. 2, it is stopped in its progress and, by the pressure of 
the water from a higher source, it is forced upwards, and thus 
saturates the superjacent soil, as from D to E, forming springs, ora 
general oozing. 

In either of these cases, and they are the most frequent that oc- 
cur in practice, the object of the drainer is to reach the water in 
its subterraneous channel before it shall arrive at the surface, and 
to carry it away in a drain. 


By cutting a drain at A, Fig. 1, the water of the stratum of 


sand CE, is cut off before it reaches the surface at C, where it 
forms the swamp CD. 

In like manner, in Fig. 2, by forming a drain at C or F, the 
water is cut off in its channel AB, and thus, in relieving the pres- 
sure from the higher source, by giving egress to the water through 
the drain, the cause of the wetness from E to D is removed. 

In looking at the sloping surface of any tract of ground, as a 
field, in which there is an oozing or bursting out of water, we shall 
generally distinguish the line where the weiness begins to appear on 
the surface, extending over a considerable space, z x x x 2, Fig. 3, 
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the effects appearing in the wetness of the ground farther down the 
slope, as yyy. ‘The line where the wetness begins, and which is 
generally rendered perceptible by the change of color of the soil, 
the tendency to produce subaquatic plants, and other indications of 
wetness, marks for the most part nearly the course which the line 
of the drain should follow. By cutting a drain nearly in this line, 
as from G to A, and from L to A, sufficiently deep to reach the 
porous stratum in which the water perco!ates, we shall intercept 
it before it reaches the surface, and by carrying it away in some 
convenient outlet, AB, remove the cause of wetness. 

This accordingly forms, in the greater number of cases, the rule 
adopted in practice for the laying out of drains upon the surface, 








—=— 
tle line is drawn nearly at or a little above, the line of wetness, or, 
to use the common expression, between the wet and the dry. 

Should the line of drain be drawn too much below the line of 
wetness, as at G, Fig. 1, then the trench would fail to intercept 

the water; and further, if it were filled with earth, stones and other 
substances, in the way to be afterwards described, the whole, ora 
part, of the water would pass over it, and the injury be unremoved. 

Again, should the line be too much above the line of wetness, as 
at H, the drain would fail to reach the channel of the water, and so 
would be useless, 

It is for this reason that, in common practice, the rule is, to draw 
| the line of the drain nearly between the wet and the dry, or a little 
jabove it, taking care to give it the necessary descent, and to form 
\it of sufficient depth to reach the pervious bed or stratum in which 
|the water is contained, 

But as water may arrive at the surface in different ways, and the 
wetness be produced by different causes, so variations from this 
‘rule of lining out the drain may be required, and the judgment of 
\the drainer is to be shown in adapting the course of his drain to 
the change of circumstances, 

_ Sometimes, in a hollow piece of ground, feeders may reach the 
'descent, as in Fig. 4; and the water may be forced upwards by 
the pressure from each side of the hollow, and thus form the swam 
from Ato B. It may not be necessary here to cut a trench on eac 
side along the line of wetness at A and B; a single trench C, cut in 
the hollow, and giving egress to the water, may relieve the pres- 
sure and remove the swamp. 

Sometimes upon a sloping surface, one pervious stratum, in 
which water percolates, may produce more than one line of springs, 
as Band A, in figure 5. Here a single drain cut at B will remove 
the cause of wetness at both swamps, without the necessity of the 
drain at A. 

And, in practice, it is well to wait to mark the effect of a drain 
cut in the higher part of the slope to be drained, for these effects 
often extend further than might be anticipated, removing springs, 

bursts, or oozings, at a great distance. 
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On the other hand, a single swamp, as from B to A, in the fig. 
6, may be produced, and yet one drain at B may be insufficient to 
remove it. In this case, the water being brought to the surfaced 
more than one channel, it is necessary to form several drains to reach 
the several beds in which the water is contained, as at B, C, and D. 
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These examples will show, that one rule, with respect to the 
laying out of drains; is not appliceble to all cases, but that the 
drainer should adapt his remedy as much as possible to the cause of 
injury. One object, however, to be atmed at in all cases of under- 
draining, is to reach the bed, channel, or reservoir, in which the 
water is contained. 





MANURES. : 

All substances which, when mixed with the matter of the soil 
tend to fertilize it, are, in common language, termed manures. 

Manures may be coniposed of animal or vegetable substances; 
or they may consist of mineral matter; or they may be partly de- 
rived from mineral and partly from animal and vegeta»le substances. 
They may therefore be classed, according to their origin, into— 

1. Animal and vegetable manures, 

2. Mineral manures, 

3. Mixed manures. 

In describing this class of substances, it is not my design {fo treat 
of their chemical mode of oction. This investigation forms one 
of the most interesting parts of the chemistry of agriculture; but 
it is not essential to that practical knowledge of the subject which 
will suffice for the common purposes of the farmer. The remarks 
to be made, therefore, on the mode of action of these bodies, will 
be of a very general nature. 

Ist. Animal and vegetable manures.—Chemical analysis shews 
us, that all plants, and all the products of plants, are resolvable 
into a small number of simple bodies, in various states of combi- 
nation. These bodies are—carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and, in 
smaller quantity, nitrogen or azote. These form the essential con- 
stituents of all vegetable substances. But there are likewise form- 
ed in plants, though in comparatively minute quantity, certain 
other bodies, consisting chiefly of the four earths, silica, alumine, 
lime, and magnesia, of the oxide of iron, and of the alkalies, soda 
and potassa, but chiefly the alkali potassa. 

Now, all these bodies, or the elements of all these bodies, exist 
in animal and vegetable manures; for these being animal and vege- 
table substances are resolvable into carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen, with the intermixed earthy and other bodies, existing in 
the living plants. 

In supplying, therefore, animal and vegetable substances to the 
soil in a decomposing state, we, in truth, supply the same sub- 
stances which enter into the composition of the hving plants.— 
The substances indeed exist in the dead matter of the manures, in 
states of combination different from those in which they exist in the 
living vegetable; but still they are present, and must be believed 
to supply the matter of nutrition which the plants in growing re- 
quire. Science has made known to us the truth, that the living 
plants and the dead manures are resolvable into the same element- 
ary substances; but experience has not the less taught the hus- 
bandman in every age, that all animal and vegetable substances, 
mixed with the matter of the soil, tended to fertilize it, by affording 
nourishment to the plants which it produced. 

The simple bodies which form the substance of manures exist 
in various states of combination, and often in the solid state. Now, 
there is reason to believe, that, in order that these solid matters 
may be absorbed by the roots of the growing plants, they must be 
dissolved in water. The absorbing pores of the roots of plants are 
so minute, that they are only to be discovered by the microscope. 
The solid bodies, therefore, which find their way into these pores, 
may reasonably be supposed to be held in solution by that aqueous 
matter which enters into the roots of plants, and forms the sap. 
Water is apparently the medium by which all the matter of nutri- 
tion, in whatever form, is conveyed into the roots of plants, and 
without which, accordingly, vegetation is never known to take 

lace. 

Holding this opinion to be just, the substances which form ve- 
getable and animal manures, before they can be rendered available, 
as nutriment to plants, must be rendered soluble in water. 

Of the means which nature employs for this purpose, fermenta- 
tion appears to be the chief. By this process, the elementary parts 
of the substance fermented assume new forms of combination, and 
become fitted to supply the matter of nutrition to plants in that 
form in which it can be received, by the pores of the roots. The 
fermentative process is completed after the substance to be used 
as a manure is mixed with the matter of the soil; but it is com- 


‘mon also to cause it to undergo a certain degree of fermentation 
before it is mixed with theearth. This is the method of preparing 
‘this class of manures for use, which is employed in the practice 
of the farmer. 

Animal matters decompose with facility when acted upon by 
‘moisture and the air, the greater proportion of their elementary 
parts making their escape in various forms of gaseous combination, 
‘and leaving the earths, alkalies, and carbonaceous matter, remain- 
‘ing. 

When this decomposition takes place beneath the surface of the 
ground, these gaseous compounds, as well as the carbon, (which 
‘there is reason to believe assumes alsv the gaseous state by com- 
bining with oxygen,) may be supposed to be partially or wholly 
‘retained in the earth to afford the matter of nutrition to the plants. 

Purely animal substances, therefore, which thus readily decom- 
‘pose, do not absolutely require fermentation before they are mixed 

with the soil. Yet even in the case of purely animal substances, 
‘certain beneficial consequences resuit from subjecting them to a 
‘previous state of fermentation. Thus the urine of animals, when 
applied in its recent state to the soil, is not found to act so benefi- 
‘cially as a manure, as when a certain degree of previous ferment- 
,ation has been produced. 
| And there is another purpose promoted by causing even pure ani- 
‘mal matter to undergo fermentation, and this is, that, being mixed 
|with vegetable matter it promotes the more speedy decomposition 
of vegetable fibre. 
| Vegetable fibre is, under certain circumstances, a slowly decom- 
posing substance. When vegetables are green and full of juices, 
they readily ferment; but when the stems are dried, as in the casé 
of straw and other litter, they decompose with slowness, and the 
mixing them with animal matter hastens the putrefactive fermenta- 
tion. This mixing of animal with vegetable matter is the process 
employed for preparing the greater part of the dung of the farm- 
yard. 


The dung of the farm-yard is the produce of the hay, straw, 
turnips, and other substances used as forage or litter upon the 
farm. It is collected into one or more yards, and fresh litter and 
‘all other refuse being added to the mass, it gradually accumulates, 
until it is carried out to the fields for use. 

| The manner of feeding cattle in their houses and yards will be 
‘afterwards explained. It is sufficient with reJation to the present 
subject, to observe, that the larger cattle may either be fed in 
‘stalls in close houses, or in yards in which they receive their food. 
_When they are fed in close houses, their dung and soiled litter 
|are carried to the heap in the yard, where it gradually accumulates, 
and when they are fed in the yards, then dung, in like manner, 
accumulates there, being in the mean time compressed by their 
treading upon it. 

In the practice of the farm, to be afterwards especially described 
as suited to the circumstances of this country, the larger cattle of 
\different kinds are brought home to their houses and respective 
yards before winter. Some are kept in their stalls in c'ose houses, 
and their dung and soiled litter are carried out daily to the yards, 
whilst others receive their food in the yards themselves, and thus 
‘tread upon the heap. In this manner the mass of dung accumulates 
during the period of feeding, and at the proper period, in the fol- 
tees a or summer is carried out to the fields and applied to 
the land. 

The dung of the farm-yard is thus sure to be a collection of ani- 

mal and vegetable substances. It consists of the excrements of 
,the animals kept and fed upon the farm, together with the straw 
or other materials used as litter, and generally of the refuse and 
offal produced about the homestead. This mixed mass is collected 
‘during the period of feeding, when it undergoes a certain degree of 
fermentation. When trodden by the feet of the animals kept in 
the yards, the effect is to exclude the external air, and to prevent 
|the fermentative process from proceeding with that rapidity which 
would take place were the mass not compressed. 

The principal animal] substances which are mixed with the ligne- 
ous fibres of the litter, and which cause it to undergo decomposi- 
tion, are the dung and urine of the animals. 

The properties of this dung, to a certain extent, depend upon the 





kind of animals, and the nature of their food. The dung of horses 
‘1s easily fermented, and is more readily decomposable in proportion 
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to the succulence and nutritive qualities of the food consumed.—| the absence of rain, with water. But the permanent remedy for 
This also holds with respect to the dung of oxen. When theani-| this evil is to increase the quantity of such nourishing food as the 
mals are fed on straw and the dried stems of plants, the dung is less//farm will produce,—namely, cabbages, tares, clovers, and other 
rich and decomposable than when they are fed on turnips, oil cake | succulent and nutritive plants, 
and other nourishing food; and the same thing holds with respect|| Sometimes, even when there is no extraordinary excess of dry 
to the dung of the hog and other animals. The dung of the differ-| litter, the fermentation of the heap in the yard after proceeding to 
ent feeding animals is mixed in greater or less proportion with their) a certain degree, suddenly stops, by which the manure is much in- 
litter, and the greater the proportion of the animal to the vegetable) jured. This action is termed fire-fanging. It arises from the want 
matter, the more readily will it ferment and decompose. of moisture, and when it happens it is often very difficult to renew 
The urine of the animals,again, is in itself a very rich manure,| the fermentation. The best remedy is to turn over the heap, soak 
and contains, in certain states of combinations all the elements} it with water, and mix it with horse dung, or any animal offal that 
which enter into the composition of plants. It is necessarily mix-| can be obtained. 
ed with, and partly absorbed by, the litter and other substances in|) With these exceptions, the management of the farm-yard is not 
the yards, of which it hastens, in a material degree, the fermenta-| attended with any difficulty. We have seen that the mass con- 
tion. sists of a collection of the excrements of the animals kept upon the 


The urine however, is apt either to make its escape by flowing farm, of the straw and other substances employed for litter, and ge- 
out of the yards, or to be imperfectly mingled with the litter. It nerally of any refuse or offal produced at the homestead; and that 
becomes, therefore, a part of the management of the farm-yard, | this mixed substance is accumulated chiefly during the months of 
to provide against either of these contingencies. _ winter, undergoing during this period a certain degree of ferment- 

The farm-yard should be made level at the bottom and paved if) #410? and decomposition in the yard where it lies. 
the sub-soil be loose and sandy, and the bottom should be sunk | The substence thus collected and partially fermented, is to be 
somewhat below the surface of the ground. As a portion of the applied to the grounds during the months of spring, summer, or au- 
liquid will flow from the stables and feeding houses, gutters of stone | tum», immeciately following the winter in which it has been pre- 
should be made to convey the liquid from these inte tanks or other | pared. It should be always applied as soon after it is prepared as 
reservoirs adjacent to the yards. The same means are to be taken possible, there being a waste either in retaining it too long, or in 
for conveying away any excess of liquid from the yards themselves. | C2USINg It to undergo a greater degree of fermention than is re- 
This is not done for the purpose of draining the yards of moist-| quired. 
ure, which would be an error, but for the purpose of preventing) In the process of the putrefactive fermentation, the elements of 
any excess of liquid from being lost. The principal cause which | the body fermented, in assuming their new forms of combination, 
produces a great flow of liquid from the yards is an excess of rain, | partly make their escape in the gaseous state. Inthe fermentation 
which, falling upon the heap faster than it can be absorbed, washes of manures the decomposition may proceed so far that the great 
away the urine. /mass of the substance shall be exhaled, leaving behind only the 

Three methods may be adopted for the management of the liquid) earthy and alkaline, and a portion of the carbonaceous matter of 
which is obtained from the feeding houses, or which oozes or is| which it is composed. In the treatment of this class of substan- 
washed off from the mass in the yards, ces, therefore, the putrefactive fermentation should neither be cun- 

1. It may be pumped from the tank or reservoir into which it had) tinued longer, nor carried to a greater degree than is necessary for 
flowed, conveyed back to the farm-yard, and spread over the sur-; the purposes intended. 
face of the heap. In this manner it will be imbibed by the litter,|, In practice, our object is to produce certain kinds of crops; and 
and tend to hasten the decomposition of the mass. certain kinds of plants, it is found, require a greater action of ma- 

2. It may be pumped up when convenient, and conveyed in bar-| nures at particular stages of their growth than others. Thus the 
rels to the field, and spread over the surface, a species of manuring | turnip, the carrot, and the beet, which are sown as will afterwards 
which, under certain circumstances, is exceedingly efficacious. _| be seen, in the early part of summer, require that the manure ap- 

3. In the bottom of the tank or reservoir to which the liquid is) plied shall bein such a state of decomposition as to act upon and 
conveyed, may be placed absorbent earths, stems of plants and other nourish them in the first stages of their growth, and if this be not 
matters. These being saturated, will become very rich manure, | so,the crop may entirely fail. In these and similar cases, according- 
and may either be carried from the tank to the field, and applied to! ly, a complete preparation of the farm-yard dung is an essential 
the ground, or put into heaps or composts, until the period of using | point of practice. 
them shall arrive. Certain plants, again, do not require the same state of decompo- 

This method of collecting the excess of the liquid from feeding) sition of the dung. ‘Thus the potato requires less in the first sta- 
houses, and yards, is perhaps the best in the common practice of} ges of its growth, than the turnip, and hence it is not necessary to 
the farms in this country. In Flanders, where extreme care is| subject the manure to be applied to the ssme degree of fermenta- 
bestowed in the collection and preparation of liquid manures, there; tion. The same remark applies to Indian corn. 
is a smaller proportion of straw and hay produced on farms, than) In some cases, too, as in the proce:s of the summer fallow, to 
in the mixed system of agriculture of Britain. There is not, there-| be afterwards described, the manure is mixed with the soil some 
fore, so great a proportion of ligneous fibre to be decomposed.—| time before the seeds of the plants to be cultivated are sown. In 
The Flemings, accordingly, pursue the mode of managing pound such case the manure undergoes the necessary fermentation in the 
manure, which the circumstances peculiar to their agriculture ren-} soil itself, and does not require that previous preparation which, in 
der expedient. They can always ferment sufficiently the fibrous) the case of the turnip and some plants, is required. 
matter of the heap of their farm-yards, and therefore they have al-|| But where no necessity exists for fermenting the matter of the 
ways a spare supply of liquid in a separate state. But in this | farm-yard beyond the degree requisite for the special purpose in- 
country, where we aim on producing a large quantity of hay and! tended, it is always a point of good practice to ferment it to that 
cereal grasses, we require nearly all the liquid from the feeding ani-| degree. In order to know when dung is sufficiently fermented 
mals, to moisten and ferment the general mass of the farm-yard. | for the particular use required, a very little practice and observa- 

When the animals of the farm are fed on tolerably rich and suc-| tion will suffice. When it is fully fermented, the Jong stems of straw 
culent food, and when the proportion of straw is not too large,| which formerly matted it together, are in such astate of decom- 
there is no difficulty in fermenting the mass of the farm-yard to the| position, that the parts can be readily separated bya fork. It is not 
degree required; but when the quantity of straw is very large in| necessary in any case that it be in that extreme state of decay in 





proportion to the more moist and succulent food consumed, as! which we often see it used by gardeners, and when it can be cut 
sometimes occurs in the case of clay land farms in certain districts, | with a spade like soft earth. Whenever farm-yard dung has been 
then there may be considcrable difficulty in getting the straw suffi-| fermented to this degree, it has been kept beyond the proper time, 
ciently fermented and decomposed for use. This may arise from} and the management has been bad. 

want of moisture, as well as froma deficiency of animal matter;| The mass, we have seen, is collected chiefly during the months 
and as we may not at the time have the power of supplying the|| of winter, and will always be ready to be applied to the ground in 
latter, we must endeavor to keep the heap moist by soaking it, in 


‘the spring, summer, or autumn immediately ensuing; and there is 
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no case in which it is advisable to keep it beyond the year in which 
it has been collected. 

The common and convenient practice, is to carry it out from 
the yards where it has been collected, to the field where it is to be 
used, and there to pile it up in one or more large heaps, so that it 
may undergo the further decomposition required, before being ap- 
plied to the land. 


When, accordingly, after the dead of winter, as towards the end 
of December, and during hard frosts and snows, the men and work- 
ing cattle upon the farm cannot be otherwise employed, we may be-| 
gin to carry out the dung to the fields where it is to be used. It is 
carried out in the carriages of the farm, into which it is lifted by 
large forks to be afterwards described, This partial carrying out 
of the dung from the yard proceeds when occasion offers, or when 
the state of the weather prevents the other labors of the farm from 
being carriedon. And when the feeding cattle are finally removed 
from the houses and yards, and turned out to pasture, which, in 
the north of England, is generally by the middle of May, the whole 
remaining dung may either be carried to the fields, or remain in the! 
yards till required for use. 

The dung, as it is carried out to the fields, is to be laid in| 
the large heaps, which may be about four and a half feet high, | 
and of such other dimensions as may be convenient. When the| 
dung is placed in these heaps, it is in a state very favorable to fur-| 
ther fermentation; for it 1s to be observed, that in all cases, the 
turning over of the dung, so as to give access to the air, causes an | 
increase of fermentation, and this is the method adopted by farmers | 
and gardeners, when they want to give a greater degree of fer-| 
mentation toany heap. Should the dung in these large heaps not 
ferment to the degree required, they are to be turned over, and) 
formed into new heaps, the upper part being placed below, and what 
was before below at the top. By this means the fermentative pro-, 
cess will be renewed: and should this turning not be found sufficient, 
the heaps must be again turned over, so that they may be brought | 
to the degree of decomposition required, The large heaps of this) 
kind should not be placed in a very exposed situation, so as to be! 
too much acted upon by the winds, and it is often a good precau- 
tion, and a necessary one in very warm countries, to face up the’ 
sides with a little earth or turf and to strew some earth upon the, 
top so as to prevent the escape of decomposing matter. When it) 
is wished to hasten the putrefactive process in these heaps, it is 
better that they be not compressed by the carriages going upon them | 
to unload; but where there is no peculiar necessity for hastening 
the putrefactive process, the carriages and beasts of draft can go. 
upon the heap without injury. When peculiar care is required, as| 
when the dung has been injured by fire-fanging, or otherwise im-| 

erfectly fermented in the yards, it should be spread over the heap 
in layers, so that one layer may undergo a slight fermentation be-' 
fore it is compressed by that which is to be placed above it. 

Sometimes the mass may be turned over in the yards where it! 
lies, and allowed to ferment before it is carried out to the fields| 
for use. In this case the workmen begin at one side of the heap! 
and with large forks, turn it over, laying that which was before) 
uppermost underneath, so as that the whole may be reversed. If 
after this process of turning, no treading of cattle is allowed, the| 








fermentation of the mass will proceed with rapidity, and then the| 
whole may be led out at once from the yards to the fields for use. || 

When the dung produced is very rich and well decomposed, as' 
when cattle have been feeding in stalls on juicy and nutritive food, 
it may not appear to require this turning over to fit it for use; yet. 
even in such a case it is generally beneficial that it be turned over, 
at least once before being used, the effect being to ferment the 
mass not only sufficiently, but equally, and to mix its different) 
parts together. It may be observed also, that when the mass of 
vegetable and animal substances is thrown into a common yard, | 
some care should be bestowed in spreading it equally, so that one! 
part of the yard may not be filled with rich dung, and another, 
with poor. The dung of horses, for example, is more susceptible| 
of quick fermentation than that of oxen. When the stable, there-| 
fore, opens upon a common yard, the horse dung should not be} 
suffered to accumulate in a mass about the stable door, but spread| 
abroad upon the heap. 


Farm-yard dung is chiefly applied to the soil, by being spread 
upon the land when in tillage, and covergd by the plough. The 


periods at which this is done, and the manner of doing it, will be 
afterwards pointed out. By being covered by the earth, the dung 
soon passes through its course of fermentation, and becomes de- 
composed and mixed with the matter of the soil. 

This valuable substance must be economized in the manner of 
applying it. The soil must be kept as rich as the means at the 
farmer’s hands will allow; but it is an error in practice to saturate 
it at one time with manures, and to withhold them at another. 
They ought rather to be applied in limited quantity, and frequent- 
ly, so as to maintain a uniform or increasing fertility in the soil. 

The produce of the farm-yard will necessarily afford the chief 


part of the manure consumed upon farms which do not possess 
‘extraneous sources of supply. 


But besides the produce of the 
farm-yard, there are certain vegetable and animal substances which 
in their separate states may be applied to the manuring of land. 
An example of the application of vegetable substances, in this 
state, is where certain plants are allowed to come in flower, and 
are then ploughed down in their green state, and mixed with the 
matter of the soil. This is a practice derived from very ancient 
times, and is yet followed in Italy, and other parts of Europe. 

Vegetable matter, when thus covered by the soil in its green and 
succulent state, readily undergoes decomposition, and forms a very 
enriching substance. The practice, however, is chiefly suited to 
the warmer countries where vegetation is very rapid, and even then 
it argues a somewhat low state of the art, and is not the best way 
for producing decomposing matter for manures. When we are 
able to raise green food of any kind, it is better that we apply it in 
the first place to the feeding of animals, for then it not only yields 
manure, but performs another and not less important purpose. 

When, however, the practice is for any reason adopted, the pe- 
riod at which the plants should be ploughed down is just when they 
are coming in flower, for then they contaia the largest quantity of 
readily soluble matter, and have the least exhausted the nutritive 
substance of the soil. The plants employed for this purpose by 
the ancients were chiefly the leguminous, as the Lupine, which is 
still used in Italy for the same purpose. Buckwheat is also em- 
ployed, and appears to be the plant best suited for the practice in 
northern countries, for it is easily cultivated, and soon arrives at 
the necessary maturity. For the same reason, Spurry has also 
been cultivated for this purpose: nay, the clovers have been thus 
employed at the suggestion of speculative writers even in England, 
and thus the error has been committed of employing a valuable ar- 
ticle as a manure, which might have been employed in the first 
place in supporting live stock of the farm. 

The leaves of trees also form a vegetable manure, though not a 
good one: for although leaves enrich to a certain degree, the sur- 
face upon which they fall and decay, they will rarely pay the ex- 
pense of collecting them expressly for manuring land. 

The roots of plants disengaged from the soil in the process of 
tilling end cleaning it, are also employed as a vegetable manure. 
Some of these, however, as the couch grass, being very vivacious, 
would readily spring again: and therefore it is necessary that their 
vegetative powers be destroyed, which may be done by mixing them 
with lime, and forming in this way a compost. Many farmers, 
however, to save time or to prevent the risk of the plants springing 


| again, burn them in little heaps upon the ground at the time of 


their being collected, and spread the ashes upon the surface. This 
may be sometimes convenient, but the effect is, that the principal 
nutritive part of the plant is dissipated, and nothing left but the 
carbonaceous, earthy, and other insoluble matter. 


SS 














Tillage Husbandry. 





[From the Farmer and Gardener.] 


CORNSTALK FODDER. 

In some late numbers of your ‘‘ Farmer and Gardener,” I read 
with much pleasure a detail of the management of the CornsTaLK 
as a food for cattle, &c. First induced to turn my attention to this 
subject by the different communications to be found in the ** Farm- 
er,” for some years back, 1 began in 1830 to test the value of the 
refuse of corn, when subjected to the process of steaming. I was 
not long inventing a strong, rough apparatus for my purpose, which 
succeeded well, and in which I prepared about twenty bushels at 
once. Previous to this, I had, however, fallen on a plan of saving 
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my corn and stalks, &c. somewhat different from my neighbors; 
but in a way that the columns of your valuable paper had been 
Jong laboring to persuade the corn planters of the country to try 
fairly, viz: to cut down the stalk at the ground, at a certain stage of 
maturity, and at one effort to cure corn, stalks, blades, &c. in the 
field. I had seen this first practised on the south branch of the 
Potomac, as far back as 1812: and about 1817, I determined to try 
the process in this section of the Union, not being able to disco- 
ver ony solid reason why it should not succeed as well here as on 
the south branch of the Potomac, or elsewhere; but indeed compel- 
Jed to believe, from a recollection of the climate I was in, that it 
must succeed here much better. In 1817, [tried six acres—cut it 
down at the ground, about a week after the blades were ready for 
stripping. 1 found a little shrinkage in the grain, but I felt satis- 
fied, that as my corn was not like Pindar’s razor, “ made to sell,’”’ 
but to eat, that what was lost by the shrinkage was no part of the 
nutritive principle; and I did not despair of getting over that ciffi- 
culty, by further trial], and by improving the mode of proceeding. 

The following year [I cut down five acres. I began the saving of 
this field of corn by going through it, as soon as a few of the under 
blades appeared ready to pull, and gathered and brought them 
home, throwing them in an old out-house to cure, and which, by a 
little turning over, I readily effected. I will remark here, that this 
five acres was a piece of corn on which [ was trying the effect of 
rotten cotton seed as a manure, by planting four stalks in the hill, 
on light land, at the distance of five feet by four. On this field I 
had determined also to try the full effect of an economical manage- 
ment, in saving the result of Jabor bestowed on the earth—“ Save 
all” was my motto, and I literally saved every blade. 

Before my corn required a second pulling of blades, I found the 
shuck on the ear in that state, which authorized, I believed, the next 
step and the principal one [ had in view, the new mode of saving 
the balance by one “coup demain.’? The result of observation and 
reflection induced this determination, viz: that in the saving pro- 
cess, the mode of stacking the corn stalks that would permit them 
to cure the most gradually, would certainly admit the least loss by 
shrinkage, from evaporation, &c.* To effect this, I selected four 
strong, careful hands, to cut and lay down, taking eight rows ata 
through. On getting to the end of the rows, they turned round, 


being prepared for every operation before I commenced it. It will 
now be readily granted, that | have saved as much of the nutritive 
qualities of the stalk, shuck, and blade, by my mode of curing, as was 
possible to effect ; and also, that I had prodigiously diminished the 
labor usually bestowed in the coinmon mode of saving corn and its 
refuse. At the same time that I was preparing the séaiks, I also 
shucked, so that in cutting up the s/alks, | cut, at the same operation, 
a proportion of shuck with sialk. ; 

But the principal object was yet to begin, viz : to prepare these cut 
stalks and shucks in such a way as would render them the most nufrt- 
tious and palatable food for caitle. To effect this I proceeded thus : I 
placed three strong hogsheads, made of cedar, well pitched, on the 
outside, on a plattorm, about three feet from the ground, having at 
the bottom a large spigot to let off their contents. Just betore 
these, [ had a large trough placed, at the distance of twenty feet, 
and well enclosed along with the hogsheads. Between the hogs- 
heads and the troughs, I had the steam apparatus placed, all under 
ashed. Into these hogsheads I threw a small quantity of boiling 
water, and into the water a portion of corn meal, (coarse ground) 
just sufficient, when the cask was filled, to produce the vinous fer- 
mentation, as if going to distil; with a good straw mat top, for each 
cask. After an hour, and well stirring, I filled up with cold, soft 
water, and left the mass to ferment. As soon as my liquid was 
ready, or just as the acetous fermentation was about to commence, 
| worked off in my steaming-box a turn of the stalks and shucks, 
mixed up, and as soon as sufficiently steamed, I placed a quantity 
in my trough, pressing them well down, with a false top, moveable as 
I wanted, and now drawing the spigot from the cask ready, the li- 
quid was permitted to cover them, running along a portable, light 
trough, such as distillers use for conveying water. This I did in 
the evening, and by morning [ took up in light buckets the quanti- 
ty required for the morning’s feeding of my oxen and cows, &c. 
placing it in the feeding troughs, stepping only a few feel, sprinkling 
a little salt over the mass. ‘I'he cut slalks and shucks had become 
perfectly charged by absorption with the liquid, at once one of 
the most palatable and nutriious preparations yet discovered—of 
this food I gave them plenty. The effect on the flesh and milk, ex- 
ceeded my most sanguine expectations. My cattle became exces- 
sively fond of it, and I so fed as to “lose nothing.” 





and gathered together sixteen hills, each bringing to one who attend- 
ed the stacking. As cach man placed his armful on the ground, | 
the butt ends were pressed by him as far info the earth as possible | 
throwing the tops together, so that when the sixteen hills were 
brought together at the tops the mass presented a sugar-loaf ap- | 
pearance, spread well at the bottom, to admit the entrance of air—| 
tying at the top with a bandage of crab grass found among the | 





corn, and twisted into a small rope in a few minutes. In this way | 
I cut and stacked my field. On the 10th day I found by an exami-_ 
nation of the inside of the stacks, that the whole was cured in a| 
way that I could not have exceeded by any other process, although | 
the weather had been rainy occasionally. I hauled the whole| 
home, and packed it away under open sheds, and in old out-houses. | 
{n this state it continued, until winter’s bleak and stormy weather | 
admonished us that in-door business was to be attended to; when} 
all hands went to stripping -‘corn and fodder from stalks.”” In do- 
ing this, I observed the following order, viz : each individual threw 
his ear of corn, as he pulled it off, behindhim, and stalks on one 
side, Jaying them dwn with attention to regularity ; and the fodder 
on the other—as soon as he had an armful of stalks to remove, he 
rose and placed the stalks in a pile, casting the fodder into another 
depository.¢ All this precaution, as regarded the stalks, was to have | 
them in a situation that with expedition and convenience they could | 
be placed in the culting-box, to which they were tobe subjected. In! 
one day’s work, I had a prodigious pile of stalks thus stripped. | 
The next rainy day I brought in my “ Eastman,” and a man and a| 
boy soon reduced the pile to pieces, half an inch in Jength. Here, | 
sir, I would just remark, what a quantity of this labor I got through 
within a short time, by pursuing every moment systematically, and 





* The usual practice in the south is to strip the blades or leaves from the | 
corn stalks, cure and preserve them for fodder, and to make little or no ac- 
count of the stalks as cattle feed. 


t We think our practice has a preference over this mode; it is to pick the! 
corn from the stalks in the field, and immediately to bind and stack the stalks. | 
The corn is then husked in the evening, or on rainy days. Few have suffi- 


cient barn room to stow away a large crop of ern in the manner recommend- | 
ed by Agricola 





My casks by a little management, I had always “ under way,” one 
always ready. I now ascertained to my full satisfaction, that I 
could not bestow too much trouble, as it is called, in savING my 
Corn Sravxs! 

Satisfied of the value of my labor, I have since added to the 
steaming-box all refuse potatoes, turnips, cabbage leaves, beets, 
|parsnips, carrots and pumpkins, squashes, cucumbers, &c.; in fine 
‘all the vegetable productions of the field, orchard or garden, as the 
season may afford, “that nothing may be !ost’’—and I find that I 
am well paid for the labor bestowed. The last, after absorbin 
what they will contain of the liquid, goes to the support of “o 
Ned.” AGRICOLA. 

— ————————— 











Miscellaneous. 








[We commend to the particular notice of our readers, the following excellent 
remarks, which we copy from the Genesee Farmer, and which form a por- 
tion of an address to the patrons of that valuable paper, and the agricultu- 
rists of Western New-York. ] 


That an improved state of farming has within a few years been 
introduced into this country—that the cultivation of the soil is be- 
ginning to be treated on more rational and scientific principles— 
that the slavish adherence to the maxims and methods of Europe, 
which have so long obtained among us, are being discarded in fa- 
vor of systems more adapted to our soils and our climate—that 
multitudes of worn out and unproductive farms, especially in the east- 
ern counties of the state,have been rescued from that condition and 
rendered valuable and fruitful, are facts which cannot be denied, and 
which augur well for our agricultural prosperity. These results 
are to be mainly attributed to a few things, such as the diffusion of 
knowledge on farming subjects, the regular and skilful rotation of 


|crops, and the extensive use of plaster in connexion with clover. 


It is true much more attention is paid to the preservation and pro- 
per use of manure than formerly, and much may justly be granted 
to this; but manure has always been freely used, while our farms 





were growing poorer, and had not ‘he rotation of crops with the 
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use of plaster and clover been introduced, the deterioration would 
have continued in spite of all the manure ordinary farms could 
have produced. The rotation of crops is fuunded on the obvious 
principle that in drawing their nourishment from the earth differ- 
ent kinds of food are required by different plants—for instance, that 
peas or barley do not deprive the earth of the important principle 
which furnishes the best food for wheat—that some plants derive 
more of their support from the air, and take less from the earth 
than others—and that no two crops which require the same food 
should be taken in succession from the same piece of land. To 
this doctrine there may be a few seeming exceptions; such as 
plants that require for their perfection little besides heat and a 
smal! quantity of moisture, as onions have been grown for half a 
century on the sandy plains of Weathersfield, and the finest me- 
lons of the world on the shifting sands of Egypt. Every one must 
have noticed in some sections of this district a disposition to put 
in wheat after wheat, and instances have occurred in which such a 
course has been partially successful ; but from the invariableness of 
the laws of nature, it may be relied on that such farming must be 
ruinous in the end, and if the abundant materials for wheat in our 
soils at present should, with such treatment hold out for years, 
still an impoverished and nearly ruined country must be left to 
our successors. Of all! plants for the renovation of the soil, none 
can be considered equal or superior to clover, and it may be deem- 
ed a happy dispensation of providence that those soils best adapted 
by nature to wheat, are also the most congenial to clover, and de- 
rive the most essential benefit from plaster. 

I have said that more attention is paid to the preparation and ap- 
plication of manure than formerly, but still this is a point on which 
we are most culpably deficient as farmers. There are soils in eve- 
ry country, on which plaster produces little or no effect, and which | 
must speedily, under a course of cropping, become valueless unless | 
frequently and thoroughly manured ; and on all soils manure must) 
be considered a most important and powerful auxiliary. Hitherto) 
from the extraordinary fertility of our western soils, the necessity | 
of inquiry respecting this branch of farming has not been very ur-| 
gent ; but the experience of every year is rendering the propriety of | 

iving this subject increased attention, more and more apparent. 

n Ho!!and and in some parts of England, the business of farming 
is carried to a higher degree of perfection than in any other part of 
the world, and perhaps the greatest returns are received for the 
capital and Jabor employed, and no where does the subject of ma-| 
nure receive so much attention as in these very places. In those 
countries quantities of manure, which in proportion to the farms 
cultivated would appear utterly incredible were not the facts pla-| 
ced beyond the shadow of a doubt, are produced by the skill and la-| 
bor of the occupants ; and if in the Empire State, every rood is to) 
maintain its man, this example must be followed. In Holland, in-| 
stead of a ton or a ton and half to the acre, which may be consider- | 
ed about the maximum in New-York, from fifteen to twenty tons to 
anacre are considered as not an extraordinary production of ma- 
nure, and the results from the application of such a mass of com- 
post are such as might rationally be expected. 

But though our grand staple is, and probably will be wheat, still | 
there are many farms where this grain cannot be profitably raised, | 
the owners of which must of course look to other articles of pro- 
duce for a renumeration of their labors, and to these different sour- 
ces of wealth the public attention should be properly directed. 
Those lands in the western district which cannot be called wheat} 
lands, are in general admirably adapted to grazing, and in raising) 
cattle and horses for market, in enlarged dairies, and in the pro- | 
duction of woo!, there seems to be a ready and profitable employ- | 
ment for skill and capital. ‘To carry these branches of farming in- 
to effect, care should be taken to provide the best animals, and to} 
commence with the best breeds for the particular purpose aimed at. 











It is rarely the case that in cattle the qualities of size and aptitude | 
for fatting, are combined with those of large quantity and richness | 


of milk. Of course the object intended must be considered in the} 
commencement of stocking a farm, or much time and expense may 
be thrown away. There are multitudes who are engaged in the 


dairy business, who have never dreamed of testing the quality of, 


the milk given by their different cows, although it is very easily 


done, and the milk of some cows will at the same expense of keep-| 
ing yield nearly double the quantity of cream to that given by! 
others. Deep slender glasses are used for this purpose, where the. 


business 1s properly attended to, but the usual tal! champaigne glas- 





ses, or where these are not to be had, deep common tumblers will 
answer the purpose. It ought to be remembered however that 
the deeper the column of milk in proportion to its diamater, the 
more satisfactory will be the test. Fill these glesses of the same 
depth, with milk from different cows, and when they have stood a 
sufficient time, the thickness of the risen cream can be easily mea- 
sured on the outside of the glass. By doing this a few times the 
value of each cow as a dairy cow can be fully known. 

In order to breed cattle with success, more attention must be 
paid to green crops. By green cropsl mean common or Norfolk 
turnips, mangel wurzel, ruta baga, carrots, &c. Inno way can so 
large an amount of food for cattle, horses, hogs, or sheep, be drawn 
from an acre of land as in one of these crops, or one wich in every 
way is so profitable to the raiser of stock. In estimating the value 
of green crops there is no necessity of taking the extraordinary 
yields which are sometimes obtained, as a standard. A thousand 
bushels of ruta baga and eight hundred of carrots have been raised 
to the acre, but taking the amount at only one-half—and under al- 
most any ordinary circumstances that amount can be produced— 
and it may be seen at once that a crop of corn, oats, or potatoes 
cannot be compared with the ruta baga or the carrot for profit. 
The man who wishes to make the most of his farm, must raise 
root crops; forif wheat is his object he can spare much more of 
his land for that purpose, and yet keep the necessary stock, and if 
raising stock is his business, he may depend on seeing his herds 
and flocks through the winter in much better order, and with less 
expense, than if he relied on hay alone. 

Anvther source, and I believe an exhaustless mine of wealth, has 
been too long overlooked by our farmers, and our citizens generally. 
Such is the perfection of machinery and the competition of manu- 
facturers, that most articles of clothing which formerly were made 
by female industry at home, are now made at these establishments. 
The wheel and the loom as implements of domestic economy, are 
now rarely seen or heard ; and the woollen, the linen, and the cot- 
ton, instead of being the production of the fair hands of wives and 
daughters, owe their existence to power looms and spinning jen- 
nies, and are purchased at the store as would be an article of fo- 
reign importation. This is well enough, if the time formerly spent 
in these domestic avocations, is more profitably employed : on this 
subject I express no opinion ; but can assert with confidence, that 
the introduction of the silk worm would be in most families not on- 
ly a source of great profit, but the care and feeding of them an inno- 


jcent and healthy amusement. The procuring a few mulberry trees 


is the first step, and there are few places where these cannot readi- 
ly be procured ; this done, the rearing and feeding of the worms, 
and the whole process to the finishing the cocoons fur market, is ex- 
tremely easy and simple. There is not the least reason why mil- 
lions should be sent from this country every year, for an article 
which might be produced here in perfection, and which only re- 
quires the care and labor of females and children for a few weeks 
in a year. 

Farmers are more remarkable for their deference to antiquity 
than perhaps any other class of practical men. ‘They are content 
to follow on in the routine of their predecessors without inquiring 
whether the course they are pursuing is not erroneous, and does 
not admit of decidedimprovement. ‘As our fathers did, so do we,”’’ 
is held a sufficient justification of the most absurd systems of cul. 
ture. To the agricultural! societies which have existed within the 
state during the last fifteen years, much of the improvement in 
farming which has certainly taken place within that time, may 
fairly be attributed. These societies awakened a spirit of emula- 
tion and inquiry—they brought together men of kindred minds, 
men ardentiy engaged in the same honorable and peaceful pursuits, 
and the meetings were places where opinions and facts were free- 
ly and beneficially interchanged. Never were the funds of the 
state more profitably appropriated than in the trifling sums annu- 
ally distributed from the treasury among these societies; and the 
day when the voice of the people shall be so far heard as to cause 
their revivification under the patronage of the state, may be hailed 
as a proud one for the resources and spirit of New-York. It is 


‘not to the comparatively paltry sum divided that we look for the 
‘benefit, but to the spirit of inquiry it will create, and the public 
‘attention that will be directed to the interests of agriculture gene- 
‘Tally. 


Next 1n benefit to agricultural societies, and in a great measure 
springing from them, is to be placed the influence of agricultural 
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journals. While their beneficial effects have been almost unlimit-|/its circulation among your neighbors, but become a contributor to 
ed, they hive injured no one, and now that their utility has been |!ts columns, of the results of your farming experience, your suc- 
fully tested by experience, that farmer has been guilty of an un-|/cess and your failures—preserve the numbers carefully, and see 
pardonable inattention to his true interes!s, who neglects to pro-|}when each volume closes they are well bound—read carefully, 
vide himself with a well conducted journal of this kind. 1 am|/compare thoroughly, reduce your knowledge to practice, and you 
sensible there is a prejudice, an inveterate, but most unfounded | wil] be singulariy unfor.unate indeed, if you do not find yourself 
and untenable prejudice, against what is termed by some of our|/ remunerated ten-fold. WILLIS GAYLORD. 

cultivators, book farming. With such men it is enough Lo CON. | mass 


deinn any proposition, or discredit any statement, that it comes | Young Men‘s Depa: tment. 














from a book or a journal. They reason thus:—our fathers for a ——————— a 
century have been content with thirty bushels of corn, or ten bush- INDUSTRY. 
els of wheat to an acre, and why should we undertake to te wiser|) Nothing is more important tu your usefulness and happiness in 
than they? They never heard of a chemical analysis of soils, of} life, than habits of industry. “This we commanded you,” says 
turnip culture, of rotation in crops, and agricultural books, and why| St. Paul, “that if any would not work, neither should he eat.” 
should we bother our heads about such matters? With such rea-| Now this would be the sober dictate of good sense, had the apostle 
sonings thousands resist all improvement, and rest contented in an| never spoken. It is just as true now as it was two thousand years 
ignvrance not the less prejudicial because so shamefully prevalent. | ago, that no person possessing a sound mind in a healthy body, has 
And what is this book farming, about which such unreasonable no-|/a right to live in this world without labor. If he claus an exis- 
tions prevail? A few cultivators of the earth agree to communi-| tence on any other conditiun, let him betake himself tv some other 
cate to each other the results of their experience in farming—} planet. 

raising cattle, sheep and hogs—the best modes of preparing and|| There are many kinds of labor. Some which are no less useful 

















using minure—the most profitable crops and the best modes of) than others, are almost exclusive'y mental. You may make your 
raising them—tie best breeds and the best modes of factening ani-| own selection from a very wide range of employments, all, per- 
mals, and in short, al] things of general interest relating to the oc- | haps, equally important to society. But something you must do.— 
cupation of a farmer. These results are committed to writing, go) Even if you happen to inherit an ampie tortune, your healih and 
through the press and become a book. He who chooses to foliow) happiness demand all this. To jive in idleness even if you have 
the results of enlightened experience as there detailed, is guilty of the means, is not only injurious to yourself, but a species of fraud 
book farming. A gentleman who has money, inclination and les. | upon community, and th: children, if children you ever have, who 
sure, following nature as a guide, commences a series of agricul-| have a cian upon you for all you can convemently earn and do. 
tural experiments which result in doubling the means of existence| Let me prevail with you then, when T urge you to start in life 
from a given quantity of land, or in other words, makes two blades fully determined to depend on your own exerti ns, and to be, mn 
of gras-, or two bushels of wheat, grow where but one grew be-) this respect, independent. Tn a country where the general rule is 
fore. Such a man is a benetactor to his country, but, if actuated that a person shall rise—if he rises at all—by his own merit, this 
by a nuble regard for the general good, and anxious that all determination is indispensable, [rt is usually idle to be looking 
should partake with him in the benefit, he s nds a history of his out for support from some other quarter. Suppose you should ob- 
proceedings to a journal, that others may avoid his errors; it is tain a place of office or trust through the frrendship, favor or affec- 
denounced as a mere whim, as nothing but book farming. No tion of others; «hat then? Why, you hold your post at uncer. 
matter how important or how valuable the published accounts may tainties. It may be taken from you at almost any hour. But if 
be, if they add one-half to the productiveness of a farm, there are you depend on yourself alone, your mountain stands strony, and 
many, too many, who scout thomas unworthy of notice. If, how- cannot easily be moved. 

ever, we were required to point out the men who had done the He who Ives upon any thing except his own labor, is incessant- 
most to advance the agricultural interests of the state or country, ly surrounded by rivals; his grand resource is that servility in 
who have introduced the most successfal methods of raisiug crops, which he is always liable to be surpassed. He ts in daily danger of 
and improving the soil, we should be ob iged to fix on those who being out bidd-n: his very bread depends upon caprice, and he 
are empha ical'y book farmers; men who were bred to other pur-. lives in a state of never ceasing fear. His is not. indeed, the dog's 
suits, out have reiinquished them fer the safe, honorable, and in lite, “hunger and idleness,” but itis worse; for itis “idleness 
their case, eminently successful cultivation of the soil. It is to with slavery;” the latier being just the price of the former, 

such meu as Powell, Colman, Buel, Bradlev, and the lamented Saves, not unfrequently are w ll fed and decentiy clad; but 
Thomas, that. the farmer who wishes to adopt the easiest and most slaves dare not speak They dare not be suspected even to think 
profitabie course of tarming mu-t look as guides, and these are the differently from their master, hate his acts as much as they may ; 
most thorough book farmers inthe country. It is time that this be he tyrant, drunkard, fooi, or all three at once, they must be si- 
unworthy prejudice against that knowledge of farming which may lent, or nine times out of ten lo e his approbation. Though pos- 
be derived from books was done av ay—that farmers should not sessing a thousand times his knowledge, they must. feign a con- 
deem themselves so far advanced towards perfection in their pur-| viction of his superior understanding; though knowing itis they 
suits as to be beyond the teachings of recorded experience. We who, in fact do all that he is paid for doing, it is destruction to 
know there are visionaries in agriculture, as well asin every thing them to seem as if they thought any portion of the service belonged 
else; men who are mere theorists; who from their studies put to themselves. 

forth their vague notions and crude ideas as facts, without sub-| You smile, perhaps, and ask what all this tirade against slavery 
mitting them to the ordeal of experiment, the test of time. But means, in a part of the country where no slavery exists. But re- 
the practical, well informed farmer, and such all should be, is not member, there is slavery of several kinds ; there is mental slave 
deceived by such fantasies; from the premises laid down, and com-| as well as bodily ; and neither is confined to any particular divi- 
paring them with his own experience, he perceives the absurdi-| sion of the United Siates. 

ties to which they lead, and rejects them without hesitation. But!) Begin, too, with a determination to labor through life. There 
the the: retical farmer, who with time, and money, and nature for) are many who suppose that when — have secured to themselves 
his guid», submits his ideas to the test of experiment, may obtain| a competence, they shall sil with folded arms, in an easy chair, 
results astonishing to himself, and which, when laid before the! the rest of their days, and enjoy it. But they may be assured that 
public, demand its lasting gratitude. To books then we must con. | tms will never do. The very fact of a person’s having spent the 
tinue to look for practical instruction in the most approved modes| early and middle part of life in active usefulness, creates a necessi- 
of agriculture. A journal is a reservoir in which is accumulated) ty to the body and mind for its continuance. By this is not mewnt 
the experience of ages an« the practice of thousands ; and to it the||/that men should labor as hard in old age, even in proportion to their 
young farmer may profitably go for information on a multi ude of} strength, as in early life. Youth requires a great variety and 
topics respecting which the inexperienced and uninformed innst| amount of action, maturity not so much and age still less. Yet 
necessarily be ignorant. To all then who aspire to the honorable} so much as age does, in fact, require, is much more indispensable 
titie of an intelligent tller of the soil, we say, take some standard | than to those who are younger. Cinidren are so tenacious of life, 
agricultural work—to every present subscriber to the Farmer we ses they will not suffer much, at least immediately, if exercise is 
say, not only continue your subscription and endeavor to promote! neglected. 


Vor. II. 3 
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Hence we see the reason why those who retire from business 
towards the close of lite, so often become diseased, bedily and 
mentally; and instead of enjoying themselves or making those 
around tiem happy, becume a source of misery to themseives and 
others. 

Most people have a general belief in the importance of indus- 
trious habits; and yet not a few make strange work in endeavor- 
ing to form them. Some attempt to du it by compulsion—vthers 
by flattery—some think it is tu be accomplished by set lessons, 11 
spite of examp'e—others by example alone. 

A certain tather who was d-eply convinced of the importance 
of furming his sons tu habits of indu-try, used to set them to pul- 
ling down or removing heaps of s ones, and then putting them 
back again, Ile has been known to employ them many a day in! 
this alternate removing and replacing of stones. This was well 
intended, and arose trom regarding industry as a high accomplish- 
ment; but there is some danger of defeating our own purpose in 
this way, hy disgusting the young. Besides, an abundance of la- 
bur which ts obviously profitable can usually be ob.ained. 

All persons, without exception, ought to labor more or less, eve- 
ry day inthe open air. Of the truth of this opinion, the puolic 
are beginning to be sensible; and hence we hear much said, lately, 
about manual labor schools. ‘Those who, from particuiar circum. 
stances, cannot labor in the open air, should substitute im its p ace 
some active mechanical employment, tozether with suitable calis 
thentic and gymnastic exercises. 

Ii is a yreat misfortune of the present day, tat almost every 
one is, by hes own estimate, raised above his real state of life. Near 
ly every person you meet with is aiming at a situation in which he 
shall be exempted from the drudgery of Jaboring with his hands. 

Now we cannot all be “lords’’ aud * gentlemen; there must be 
a large part of us, after ali. to make and mend clothes and houses, 
and carry on trade and commerce, and, in spite of all that we can 
do, the far greater part of us must actualiy work at something : 
otherwise we fall under the sentence, © He who will not work shal! 
not ea.” Yet so strong is the propensity to be thought “gentle. 
men; so general is this desire amongst the youth of this proud, 
Ineow y making nation, that thousands upon thousands of thein are, | 
at this moment, in a state which may end in starvation, not so much 
because they are tou lazy to earn their bread, as because they are 
tov proud i 

And what are the consequences?’ Such a youth remains or be- 
comes, a burden to his parents, of whom he vught to be the com | 
fort, if not the support. Always a-piring to something higher th: 
he can reach, his life is a life of disappo:ntment and of shame. If 
marriage befal him, it is a real aff ctivn, iuvo ving others az well as 
himse!f, this lot is a theusand tim»s worse than that of the com 
mon favoring person. Nineteen times out of twenty a premature) 
death awaits hin: and, alas! how numerous are the cases in which. 
that death is most miserable, not to say ignominious. | 





S'oth, a seductive syren, shuuld be most carefully avoided.— 
Horace. The indulent man can never be useful, either to himselt 
or t» promote the wel! being of others. 

He is indeed a conqueror who overcomes himself. —Sat. 
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TO IMPROVE THE SOIL AND THE MIND. 
THE GARDEN. | 


There are few subjects more apt to excite the surprise of intelli- 
gent. foreigners, than the almost total neglect of our farmers to! 
cultivate a var.len: and the interence they draw from this omissicn. | 
is neither complimentary to our good sense, or our good taste | 
In most European countries, a well cultivated garden is not only| 
common ain: ng farmers, but even the humble cottager, who lives | 
upon his daily earninys, prides himself in the neat cultivated patch 
that surrounds his cottage, which administers largely to the sus 
tenance of his family, and affords a variety of crateful delicacies. 
whieh cheer his toils and meltiply his enjoyments. But we need 
not cross the Atlantic for evidence of the economy and comforts o! 
agurden. Weare not wholly destitute of gardens nor of taste: 
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ty years than in the preceding century. The work will progress. 
Who among us that has known the pleasure of daily purtahing of 
fruits and vegetables, in all the variety of our climate, freshly 
plucked or gathered from his garden, dves not esteem thei among 
the choicest blessing of lite. Our old men yet remember the ume, 
when potatoes were hardly deemed worth cultivating, or when they 
were considered as innovating upon the settled rules of the farm, 
and when half a duzen bushels were the extent of a farmer’s crop. 
Yet this root is nuw deemed indispensable, and its cullivation, ona 
large scule, considered as a matter of economy. It furms the prine 
cipal fued, in countries where it was once unknown. What the 
potuto was a century ago, many fine fruits and garden vegeta- 
bies are now—treasures unknown or misprised by the mass of 
farmers. The products of.a kitchen garden materiatly lessen the 
consumption of more expensive food, affurd a grateful varie'y for 
the table, and are highly promotive of health. They are besides 
matter of substantial profit to the cultivator, for there is scarcely a 
district of our country which does not furnish a market fur any 
surplus that is produced. What man would consent tou have de- 
stroyed a fine vine, or peach, plum or pear tree, which produced 
him choice fruit, for ten times what it cost him? We have m our 
mind a friend, who cultivates two acres in fruit and vegetables: 
and we know he has repeatedly suid in a year, of the former, more 
than a thousand dollars worth, and had a constant supply of bors 
for his table. The outlay for all this was but trifling, for he suon 
became self-taught, and propagated his own fruit trees. A greater 
income this, trom two acres, than many tarms of a hundred yield. 

To decend somewhat to detail. Say a choice grape vine will 
cost two or three shil!ings—a pluin four—a pear three, and a peach 
two, and currants and goo-eberies enough to make up, in the whole 
two dollars. We give nursery prices for the choicest fruit. Ina 
few years, the vine will yield him a bushel or two of grapes, and 
the trees a bushel or more of fruit each, which will be worth in 
market, or in his family, at least ten dollars, with a fair prospect of 
a rapid increase in the product. Having formed the nucleus, the 
boys, with a littl: practice, will soon acquire the art, which every 
farmer ought to possess, of increasing the quantity and variety, by 
budding, grafting, layering, &c. And the labor, that will be required 
in dving this, need abstract nothing from the profits of the tarm— 
the hours that are misspent, or wasted in idleness, will suffice for 
the task. Every plant thus produced, will become an object: of 
interest. In 1832, the fruit from two pear-trees sold fur $45, at 
the fair market price. 

It is not alone from mercenary views, and the mere gratification 
of the animal appetite, that we recommend the cultivation of a gare 
den. The garden administers to the wants of the nund as well as 
We are endowed with senses other than the sense of 
taste, which may be made to contribute much to the higher en- 
joymeuts of life, and which receive gratification in the beauties and 
fragrance of the vegetable kingdom. He who realizes in the trees 
and flowers of the garden, the wonderfu! handy-works of his Cre- 
ator, provided for the wants and comforts of man, possesses a scource 
ot happiness unknown to the mercenary worlding. The pleasures 
which arise from the beauties of the natural world, are pure and 


| unalloyed, and are frought with humility and b nevolence. 


In order to facilitate a knowledge of propagating, and the in- 


traduction of good fruits, we have procured cuts iilustrating the 


most popular modes of grafting. and will give brief directions for 


‘\maneging the process; and we shall in due time speak of the other 
|m thods of propagating, and give a list of the most approved gar- 


den and orchard fruits. From a pretty general acquaintance with 
fruits, native and foreign, acquired by critical observation for many 
years, in our business as a nurseryman, and from being somewhat 
of an amateur, we venture to say, that nine-tenth of our farmers 
are unacqua'nted with the choice fruits which the garden yields, 
particularly o the peach, pear and plum; and that the best fruits 
are yet but partially disseminated among them. — 

April is the general season for grafting 1 this latitude, though 


"it is sometimes performed in March, and sometimes omitted till May. 


The grafts should, however be cut befure the buds begin to swell. 
The scions are most likely to live if inserted when the sap is cir- 
culating freely, fur then the wounds soonest heal. 

The materials and implements required for grafting, are—1l. A 


and there ‘8 perhaps no branch of rural improvement that is mak-|, sharp knife to cut and pear the graft and stalk ;—2. A strong knife 


° t 
ing greater progress among us than this. 


We have probably ad-|/and mallet, to split the larger stalks, and a sina!] hard wood wedge 


vanced farther in improvement in horticulture during the last twen-' to put into the cleft while the scion is fit‘ed to its place ;—3. Strips 
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of bass matting, or other soft string, to tie around the stalk and 

graf ; and 4. Some good grafting wax or prepared clay, to cover | 
over the worked part. If clay is to used, it shou!d be previously 

well beaten, and a portion of fresh horse dung mixed with it dur. | 
ing the operation. A grafting wax, which we have used for years | 
with success, is made by mixing and melting together four parts ot | 
rosin, two parts of tallow, and one part of bees wax ;—the whole to! 
be afterwards incerpyrated and worked by the hand, like shvemak- | 
er’s wax. This may be applied over the gratted part in a thin lay- | 
er, or first spread on a cloth and then applied in strips of proper | 
size. The wax or clay ts applied, 1. To pr: vent the extravasation | 
ot the sap from the wounds ; 2. The too sudd-n drying of the wood : | 
and 3. The introduction of rain water into the wound or clett. {1 | 
is evident, therefore, that whatever sort of coating is adopted, it | 
should be applied without delay, and su as cffectually to exclude 


| 

| 

4 | 
air and water. 


The object to be aimed at in the »rocess of grafting, is to bring 


the inner oark, and the sap-wood of the stalk and scion, in nice! 


coutact, so that the ascending sap of the stalk will pass freely in- 
to the sap wood of tue scion, and the decending sap of the scion. 
which has been elaborated and prepared in the leaves, and which 
descends through the inner bar:, to pass freely into the inner 
bark of the stalk. This e'ahorated sap soon hardens into wood 
and covers and hea!'s the weund 

There are more than forty different modes of grafting, practised 
by professional nurserymen. We shall only speak of those which 


are best adapted to the practice of the orchard and garden. 
F'g. 1. 
—J 
d 


Cl-ft. grafting, (fig. 1, 
b.) is most practised up- 
on strong stalks, or 1n 
heading down, or re- 
grafiing old trees. There 
are two methods of do- 
ing this: one described 
in the cut, where the 
stalk is first cut off ob- 
liquely, and the slop-d 
purt is then cut off heri- 
zontall,, near the middie 
of the slope; a c'eft 
nearly two inches long 
is then made witha sharp 
knife or chissel, in the 
crown, downwards, at 
right anzles with the sloped part, taking care not to divide the pith. 
The clett is kept open by the knife, or the small wedze; the scion 


a 





has 1's extremity, fur about an inch, cut into the form of a wedge : | 
jt is left about the eighth of an inch thick, on the bark s de, and | schools, 
It is then inserted .nto the! into the method of public instruction, 


brought to a fine edve on the inside. 


Fig. 2. Side. grafting, (fig. 1, ¢.) 
| a b c d é resembles whip-gratting, ex. 


cept it is performed without 
taking off the top of the sta’k. 

Shvulder, or chink grafting, 
is per ormed with a shou der, 
and sometimes alse with » stay 
at the bottom of the slope.— 
It is chiefly used for ornemen- 
tal trees, where the scion and 
etalk are of the same size, (fig. 
1, d.e.f.) 

Grafting in the root, is some- 
times performed in nurseries, 
“where stalks are scarce, as Ce- 
-cribed 1n fig. 2, e. 











PRUSSIAN SCHOOLS. 
| We have perusd, with much interest, the report of M. Consin, 
on the state of public instruction in Prussia. It presents, in our 
| opinion, the best model of instruction that can be any where found; 
) and although some of its features may not be exactly sired to a 
| republican form of government, yet we doubt whether there is any 
| system from which we can draw more important lessons of instruc. 
(tion, Jt contains much worthy the high consideration of the 
American public: and it may be read with profit by teachers, pu- 
pi's, parents and public authorities. It contemplates, and virtually 
accomplishes, the education of an entire na/wn, in the knowledge 
and habits which fit thern for the duties and bus'ness of life, and 
which tend to promote the good order and happiness of society, 
| Although this model has originated under an arbitrary government, 
| we shou'd not be squeamish about. adopting such paris of it as may 
| prom'se to be beneficial here. “ The true grea'ness of a people (or 
| of an individual, does not consist,” says M. Cousin, “in borrow. 
| ing nothing from others, but in borrowing whatever is good, and in 
| perfecting whatever it appropriates. I am as great an enemy as 
| any man,” he continues, “to artificial imitations, but it is mere 
| pusillanimity to reject a thing for no other reasun than because it 
| has been thought good by others.” 
The schools of Germany, whether for elementary or the higher 
_brenches of instruction, have for along time maintained an ele. 
vated rank ; and it has been admitted, that literary and scientific 
knowledge has been more generally diffused there than in any 
| other country. Of the German States, Prussia has held a high 
| place in respect to Jearning. The great Frederick did much to 
_ improve public instruction; but it was not until 1819, that the eys- 
| tem was matured whith has given merited celebrity to the Prussian 
M. Cousin was sent to Prussia, to examine personally 
Every facility was affurded 


| 


opening prepared for it, and the knife or wedge being withdrawn, | him by the public authorities to prosecute his inquiry, and arrive at 


the stalk closes firm!y upon it. 
mode is, to saw off the stalk horizontally, make the cleft through 


The other, and the more common | correct data. 


The report under consideration, which was made to 
the minister of public instruction in France, contains the result of 


its centre, and insert either one or two gratts in the outer edges.| his Jabors—so far as regards elementary or the lower order of 


° ° | 
I: both cases the stalk shou!d be tied and covered with the wax or | 


clay. 

Whip-grafting, (fig. 1, a.) or as it is sometimes called, tongue 
grafting, ts mostly adopted in nurserics, where the stalks are ge- 
nerally smill. It is desirable that the stalk and graft should he of 
nearly smiar size. The scion and stalk are cut off obliquely, at 
corresponding angles, as near as the operator cau guess; then cut 
off the tip of the stalk obliquely or nearly horizontally ; make now 
aslit nearly in the centre of the sloped face of the stalk down- 
wards, and asimilar one in the scion upwards. The tongue or 
wedge. like process, forming the upper part of the sloping face of} 
the scion, is then inserted downwards in the cleft of the stalk ; the} 
inner barks of both being brought closely to unite on one side, se | 
as not to be displaced in tying, which ought to be done immedi-| 
ately, with a rivbon of bass, or other soft string, brought in a neat | 
manner several times reund the stalk. The next and finishing 
operation, is to cover the whole wound with the prepared wax or 
jo already described. The French mode of whip-grafting, which | 
is a'so in common use here, differs from the English, in their ne- | 
ver pareing more off the stalk, however large, than the width of 
the scion, (fig. 2,@.6.c.d) In both, the stalk is sometimes left 
a few inches above the graft till autumn, to tie the young shoot to, |, 





schools, 

| As the subject of instruction is one of primary importance in a 
‘free government, and particularly to the agricultural community, 
who with us must ever, from their numbers, give the impress to 
our national character, and constitute the safeguard to our liber- 
ties, we feel that we are doing an acceptable service, and are per- 
fectly within the line of duty, in laying before the readers of the 
Cultivator, some of the more preminent, as well as xome of the 
commendable features, which distinguish the Prussian system of 
instruction. 

The Prussian schoo!s, from the highest to the lowest, are under 
the supervision of a minister of public instruction, and who is re. 
sponsible tothe king only, aided by a council of distinguished men. 
The kingdom is divided, to facilitate instruction, into provinces, 
departments, circles and parishes, which, for the sake of comoari- 
sen, may be Jikened to our states, counties, towns and districts, 
Each has an organized board of officers, who have in special charge 
the execution of the school Jaws in their several spheres, and who 
receive their instructions, and make their reports to a higher an. 
thority. The prominent o! ject, and every clase of citizens 1s made 
to feel a deep interest in its literal fulfilment, is, to educale every 
child in the kingdom, by keeping him at school at least seven years ; 


lest it be blown off. ‘and to ensure hin a good and useful education, by employing none 
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but competent teachers, prescribing the course of studies, and 
watching over his habits and morals: It is to do that for every 
child wiich a wise and prudent parent would wish to do, »nd ough! 
to do, for his off-pring. Popular instruction 1s recognized as a so- 
cial duty, imperative on all for the sake of all. Some insist, that 
it would be an infringement of constitutional right, to make the 
educating of their children a compulsory dury of parents here. It 
may be 80: but it may be urged on the other hand, that education 
is an obligation which the parent not only owes to the chiid, but 
to the state; and’ that if he has avatural rivht to bring up his 
child in ignorance, it is ke other na ura) mghts which he is bound 
to give up, and which he does give up, upon the altar of public 
goo!, It cannot possibly work an injury to the child. It may be 
said that a!l children belong to the state, and that their education 
devolves on the state, whenever parents fail, for want of ability or 
Inclination, to fit them to become whelesome and useful members 
of souety. We consent to give up persona! rights, and to perform 


should abstract his atiention from his school, or lower his dp nity 
or morality. The orphan children ot school-musters have a special 
right to all the benefit of estabhsel nu nts tor education, and pen- 
sions are granted to widows and ory hans of schoo! masters. 


‘+ Masters and inspectors,” says the Jaw, ‘ must most carefully avoid every 
kind of constraint or annoyance to the children, on account of their particular 
creed, Ac 

‘*In towns, public education and the maintenance of it are not to be post- 
pened to any other of the purochial necessities or claims wha ever. ahey are 
to be reckoned among the objects to be provided for in the first place 

** No one shall refuse to pay the sate levied upon him uncer pretext that 
the school of his parish, or of religious persuasion, are flourishmg, since it 1s 
necessury to provide for the general edue tion o1 the parish, and all schools are 
vpen to all, and may be equally prefitable to every indivicual,” 


General olyects and different gradatioms of primary mstruction.— 


There are two stages of yracation in primary luetruction, element- 
ary schools and burgher schools, 





personal duties, for the commen good. We contribute to build 
jails and poor-houses, to punish vice and alleviate want, both of 
which would be materially lessened by a seven years’ instruction 
of our youth ina good school, But we are wandering from our 
object, which is to give seme of the prominent features of the 
Prussian system of education. This we can only do ina briet 
manner at present, 

Duty of Parents —The law compels all parents, or those on whom 
children are dependent, to keep them at school from their seventh 
to theie fourteenth year. Chi'dren must be put to the school of 
the parish, unless the parent shows that he is educating them at 
some other school, or giving them private instruction. In case of 
neglect, admonition 1, first employed, and if ths fails, coercive 
Ineans are resorted to. The child is taken to sclool by the police, 
and the parent may be punished by fine, imprisonment and disqnua- 
ification for local office. “Care is to be taken every where to 
furnish necessttous parents with the means of sending their chil- 
dren to school, by providing them with the things necessary fur 
their instruction, or with such clothes as they stand in need of.”’ 
Adequate means are provided for enforcing these regulations. 

Duty of the Parish, Gc.—Each parish is bound to maintain a pri- 
mary school; each town at least one burgher or middle school ; 
small villages, not able to mzintain a primary school, may associ- 
ate with the surrounding district for this purpose. The children 
must not exceed one hundred to a master. The law declan s what 
is required for the complete maintenance of a school, in order that 
it may answer its end, 

“*1, A suitable income for masters and mistresses, and a certain provision 
for them when they are past service. 

“2. A building for the purpose of teaching and of exercise. 

‘¢3. Furniture, books, pictures, instraments, and all things necessary for 
the lessons and exercises. 

‘¢ 4, Pecuniary assistance for the necessitous scholars.” 

The school committee are charged to make the salaries of teach- 
ers as high as possible, and a minimum ts fixed, telow which the 


salaries shall not. be reduced, in order to command the best talents |; 


and qualifi-ations. The school-house is required to be placed in a 


healthy situation, to be roomy, well aired, and kept with the great- 


est neatness. 


‘* Every school in a village or small town shall have a garden, cultivated 
according to the nature of the country, either as kitchen garden, orchard, nur- 


sury-garden, or laid out for raising bees; und this garden shall be made availa- || 


ble for the instruction of the scholars. 

‘‘ Whenever the nature of the spot will admit, there shall be a gravelled 
plain or court, in front of the school, for the children’s exercise. 

“The materials necessary for instruction consist, above all, in a sufficient 
collection of books fur the use of the school. 

‘* There shall be, according to the degree of every school, a collection of 
maps and geographical instruments, models for drawing, writing, music, &c 
the instruments and collections necessary for studying mathematics and natu- 
ral history; lastly. according to the extent of the system of instruction, there 
shall be the apparatus necessary fur gymnastic exercises, and the tools and 
implements suited to the teaching of the mechanical arts or manufactures in 
the schools in which that brinch of knowledge is introduced. 

‘* Moreover, every school is bound to furnish gratuitously to poor scholars, 
books and other necessaries. 

«© That on occasion of any division or allotments which the parishes may 
make, sufficient land shall be allotted to the school-master for the cultivation 
of his vegetables and the feed of a cow; about two acres of goud land, ur more 
if the land is bad.” 


No master is allowed to collect the school moneys. These must 
be collected by the schoo! committee, who pay the teachers. The 
teacher is not permitted to follow other business for profit, lest it 


“The elementary schools have fur their object the regular development of 
the ficulties of man, by more or less tustruction in the branches of know ledge 
| indispensable to the lower classes, both in town and country. 

“Phe burgher schools bring the child tu that port at which peculiar apti- 
tude for classical studies, properly so called, or for some particular profession, 
may Manifest iselt. 

** The zaterval attachment of the masters, their affecticnate kindness towards 
all therr pupils, will be the most powerful means of preserving them from immoral 
mfluences, and of meiting them to virtue. 

** No kind of punishment which has a tendency to weaken the sentiment of honor, 
shall, on any pretence, be mflicted ; corporeal punishments, in case they shall 
be necessary, shall be devoid of cruelty, and on ne account injurious to mo- 
desty or to health.” : 

Jncerrigibie scholars, cr who persist in bad habits, may be ex- 
pelled. 

‘* Primary instruction shall have for its aim to develop the faculties of the 
soul, the reason, the senses, and the bodily strength. I shall comprehend re- 
ligion and morals, the knowledge of size and numbers, of nature and man; 
corp real exercises, singing, and lastly, imitation of furm, by drawing and 
writing. 

‘* In every schvol fur girls, without exceptior., the works peculiar to the sex 
shall be taught 

‘: Every complete elementary school necessarily eomprehends the following 
objects :— 

** |. Keligious instruction, as a means of forming the moral character of 
children according tv the positive truths of Christianity, 

‘“©2. The German language, &c. ’ 
_ 3. The elements of geumetry, together with the general principles of draw- 
ing. 

**4, Calculation an! practical arithmetic. 

«5. The elements of physica, geography, general history, and especially the 
history of Prussia. 

‘* Cure must be taken to introduce and combine these branches of know- 
ledge with the reading and writing lessons, as much as possible, independent 
of the instruction which shall be given on those subjects specially. 

‘6. Singing. with a view to improve the voice of the children, to elevate 
their hearts and minds, to perfect and ennoble the popular sungs, and church 
music or psalmody. : 

‘*7, Writing and gymnastic exercises, which fortify all the senses, and es- 
pecially that of sight. ; ; 

‘*8. The simplest manual labors, and some instructions in husbandry, ac- 
cording to the agriculture of the respective parts of the country.” 

«* Every scholar, on leaving school, receives a certificate of his 
capacity, and of his moral and religious disposition, signed by the 
masters and the schoo] committee. 

Every burgher schoo] shall affurd instruction in religion and 
morals, the German language, Latin, mathematics, drawing, writing, 
singing, gymnastics, and 

‘* Physical science, so far as is sufficient to explain the most remarkable phe- 
homena of nature. —__ ) ; 

“* Geography and history combined, in order to give some krowledge of the 
earth, of the gener i] history of the world, of the people who mbhabit it, and 
ithe empires into which it is divided.” : 

Masters are charged to study the particular choracter and quali- 
ties ofeach pupi!. Nospecial books are prescribed, that no shack- 
les may be imposed tu improvement. Masters are to adopt the 
methods which gradually and constantly enlarge the understand. 
ings of the children, and not such as insti! mere mechanical know. 
ledge. Examinations must be public. The authorities, the clergy 
and the masters are required to unie their efforts to strengthen 
the ties of respect and attachment between the people and the 
school. _ wae 

We have gone thus far in explaining the organization, objects 
and gradations of elementary schowls, and in particularizing the 
=tudies and exercises which are pursued in them. In o r next 
number, we intend to give some account of the nerma!l schools, 
that is, schoois for the education of masters, to teach in the ele- 

‘mentary echools. Jn this branch of instruction, we have hitherto 
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had little expeience, and yet it is one on which the efficiency and 
usefulness of our whole system of public instruction, and indeed 
our religious, moral, and we may add, political character, very ma- 
teriaily depends. 





BUUK FARMING. 

We have been to!d of the following facts, and have only to re- 
gret that the like to them are not of more frequent occurrence. 
A number of intelligent farmers, residing in a neighborhood, some- 
where, we believe, in Dutchess county, concluded to form a farm- 
er’s association—to make a common stock of their knowledge and 
observation—believing that knowledge, like money, would be pro- 
ductive in proportion to the capital. It was known that A. raised 
the best horses, and got the best price for them; that B. was far 
more successful in his wheat and corn crops t: an his neighbors ; 
that C. reared the finest neat cattle, and kept the best cows and 
oxen ; that D. excelled in sheep husbandry ; and, in short, that some 
individual excelled the rest in a particular branch of husbandry. 
Each possessed not only some excellence, but some glaring ¢:- 
fec in his management. Thus the farm stock of one was sickly, 
and many died, because the owner did not know how to manage 
them; another’s farm had become dreadfully impoverished, from’ 
neglecting the manure, and from close cropping ; while the farm 
of a third was neither fit for plough land, or for sweet grass, on 
account of the water which every where saturated the soil, and 
rendered it poachy, cold and sour. Unlike too many now a days, 
each of these men was conscious he could learn much from his 
neighbor’s practice, which would enable him to manage his farm 
with more profit—and that he could teach his neighbors some- 
thing in return. These expectations were amply realized ; but as 
the mnembers lived somewhat remote, it struck them that it would 
save much time, and be a more sure way of rendering the improve- 
ments of all available to each, if they were to write down their 
practice in the particular branch in which they respectively ex 
celled, and the principles, or science, upon which that practice was 
based. ‘T'his was accordingly done, and for their mutual conve- 
nience, as well as for the benefit of others, the whole was printed, 
and these men were afterwards denominated, by seme of their en- 
vious neighbors, book-farmers, because they took their instructions 
froin a printed book. ‘This did not disturb them; for they got from 
their book the secrets by which the others had excelled in their 
particular derartment, and each profited by the good management 
of his neighbors. The consequence was, that all gained by the 


few years prosperity crowned their labors; and they now exhibit, 
we are told, the best models of profitable farming any where to be 
found in the land; and they enjoy the felicity of reflecting, that 
while they have greatly benefitted themselves and their families, 
they have by their example and instruction, done much good to 
others. They have afforded a fair illustration of the advantages 
ot book farming, when combined with intell)gent practice. 

Were this example extended to the farmmg community of our 
country, how greatly the work of improvement would advance, 
and the comforts of the human family be multiplied: were each to 
contribute his mite ef practical knowledge, in the branch in which 
he most excels, what a treasure of information would be collected, 
to guide us in our practice, and to stimulate us to habits of indus 
try. And do we not already possess, in a considerable degree, 
these precious advantages?) What are our agricultural journals, 
but a record of insiructions, by the best farmers of our own and 
every other country—a detail of the methods by which they have 
succeeded—have excelled—in the various departments of husband- 
ry!) There is not a man in the community who may not profit, in 
some degree, by the teachings of these journals. The self wise 
are ever the most profoundly ignorant ; for as we advance in know 
ledge, we become more and more humbled by the consciousness of 
our comparative ignorance. 

We beg that the readers of the Cultivator will take this matter 
into serious consideration, and remember, that an obligation rests 
upon them individually, to requite the favors which they are month- 
ly receiving from others, by communicating whatever of their 
practice that may promise to be beneficia! to their brother farmers. 





MADDER—(rvuBia TINCTORUM.) 
This plant has a perennial root, and an annual stalk. It is cul. 
tivated for the roots, which, after being dried and ground, are em- 
ployed in considerabie quantities in dying a fine red color, and like- 


'| wise as a first tint for several other shades. It is principally cul- 


tivated in Holland, the province of Zealand being almost entirely 
covered with it, from whence it is exported to every part of Europe 
and America, yielding almost incalculable profits. ‘The imports of 
this article, for the use of our manufactories, 1s stated to amount 
in value, to more than two millions of dollars annually. Our soil 
and climate are found to wel! adapted to its culture, and some suc- 
cessful experiments have been made in raising it in the counties of 
Madison and Otsego. We refer the reader to the communications 
of Mr. Bronson, a cultivator of it, which will be found in pp. 85, 141, 
of our first volume. We invite the attention of our farmers to the 
subject, as a matter of importance to them and the community at 
large. 

Madder does best in a deep rich sand loam, moist but not wet. 
It requires three summers to come to perfection; and as the roots 
strike deep, the ground should be ploughed and mellowed to the 
depth of two and a half or three feet, for its reception. Miller 
says it should be planted with a dibble, (it is propagated by off-setts 
from the old roots,) in rows from two to three feet apart; while 
Beechstein says they should be planted only six inches asunder. 
The practice in this country, we believe, for we are not personally 
familiar with it, is to plant in rows four to five feet apart, and to 
cultivate rows of corn or potatoes between them, at |east the first 
year. The season for planting is in May or June. The acre pro- 
duces from ten to fifteen and twenty hundred weight. The price 
in the market is about 20 cents per pound. 





GRAIN WORM. 

We promised to insert the memorial of the State Agricultural 
Society to the Legislature in this number; but as we understand 
that the committee to whom it was referred, deem it not worth re- 
porting upon, we shall content ourselves with stating its purport. 
"he journals of the day noticed it as being an application for aid. 
The fact is not so. The memorial states, that the ravages of the 
grain worm have become alarming; that in some of the northern 
and eas'ern counties, the loss incident to their destruction of the 
wheat crop has already excecded, by computation, two hundred 





thousand dollars; that it 1s progressing south and west, at the rate 


; L lof 40 to 60 miles a year; and that unless some means are devise 
interchange. ‘The defects of all were speedily remedied, and in a | y : d 


to check the evil, it threatens to become destructive to the great 
staple of the west. Viewing the magnitude of the evil, and the 
prospect of its greatly increasing, the society thought it might com. 
port with the duty and the digmity of the legislature, who are ap- 
pointed to watch over the interests of the state, to endeavor to ar- 
rest it, by holding out pecuniary rewards for the discovery of an 
efficient remedy. This, they supposed, would tend to cal! the at- 


{tention of scientific as well as practical men, particularly to the 


subject, and might eventuate in the discovery of a preventive of the 
+vil—in which case the state would be benefited a thousand times 
the value of the premium to be paid ;—and if no such discovery 
should be made, then the money would remain in the treasury. 
There are men who still believe it is impious to raise reds to avert 
the lightning from our buildings. The money which is often spent 
in a day’s useless debate, at the shrine of personal vanity, if offer- 
ed to check this evil might save the state many millions of dollars ; 
and could not possibly do any harm. . 





PEACH TREES. 

A correspondent of the Farmer and Gardener says, that having 
cleared his peach trees from the worms, he took some fine screen- 
ings of anthracite coal, and having cleared away the dirt from about 
the stock, put about a quart or two of screenings to each; and 
brace the trees thus served, were, a year afterwards, wholly free 
from worms. In corroboration of the efficiency of this remedy, we 
jadd, that we have applied the ashes, blended has they always are 
| with fine coal, in like manner, and with like apparent succe-s. 





Stock and Pattern Farm.—A petition is before the Legislature of 


New-Humpshire, for establishing a farm of this description in some 


A correspondent recommends the rubbing of the limbs of the |central part of that state. ‘Though late, the agricultural communi- 
plum, with soft soap, to prevent the black canker. He says he has|| ty seem to be awakening to a sense of their importance in society. 


tried it with success. 





'| They are not only the main source of national wealth, but they 
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constitute the source of pulitical power. ‘They are the main earu- 

iag, paying, and, when nece-sary, fighting class. If the fountain 

is 1mpure, the stream will be impure ulso. The bigh cesponsibili 

tes, and important duties, which devulve upon the farmer, dc mand, 

that he should b> well informed. 

EE 
CORKESPONDENCE. 


Communications read befure the Staie Agricultural Society, by H. 
Hickock, Esq. 
THE CULTIVATION UF WHEAT. 

There are two causes which, when our Wiulers are open, opcrate 
injuriousiy on wheatcrops. One is, the hignu a.d dry winds, which | 
prevail in March; these blow off the suil in many situaliuns, and, 
by leaving the ruuts of wheat exposed, occasion their destruction. 
Another cause is the heaving of the soil, uccasioned by the altera- 
tious of cold and warm weather. ‘I'he water in the suil, in the ac 
of freezing, expands and raises up the earth, and also the routs of | 
the wheat-plants which the earth em>races ; when a thaw succeeds, 
the earth being heaviest, falis duwn first and leaves the routs of 
wheat alittle elevated, and by repeated changes uf the weather, 
the ruvts are so far thruwn oul as to perish. 

Farmers when convenient, usually sow their winter grain early 
in September, upon a supposition which guides their common prac | 
tice, that grain thus early sown withstands best the action of unfa- | 
vorable seasons. ‘This supposition is founded upon the very plau 
sible theory, that as the oldest ruots will be longer and more nuime- | 
ruus and take a firm r hold of the soil thac those which are younger. 
they will be the least exposed to be thrown above it, and at the! 
same time, from their greater strength, be mure tenacivus of life. 
But experience informs us, that wheat, sown as late as the first or) 
even the second week in October, very often survives with Jess in- 
jury than that which is sown in the early part of September. Indeed | 
farmers very generally adinit, as the result of their experience, tha: 
ry’, whose laws of vegetation inust be nearly the same as those ot | 
wheat, sown so Jate in the season as barely to come up, 1s most} 
likely to withstand an unfavorable winter. Still the very plausible | 
theory which has been mentioned very generally induces them to | 
sow rye early as well as wheat, in direct opposition to conclusions | 
which have been drawn from actual observation. 

An experiment was made last autumn for the purpose of collect. | 
ing some turther information on this subject. On the first day of | 
September last [ excavated a spot of ground six feet square. On, 
the one side, the excavation was about six inches deep, on the op- | 
posite side, its depth did not exceed one inch. Seed wheat was, 
placed over the bottom, so that the kernels were about four inches | 
distant from each other, the excavation was then filled up. The) 
was a suitable mixture of gravel, sand and clay, for wheat, and of | 
ordinary fertility. This was the latter part of the extreme drought | 
which prevailed last summer, and the soil was dry, warm and finely | 
pulverized before it was thrown on the wheat. These circumstan. | 
ces, except the extreme dryness of the soil, were highly favorable | 
to the vegetation of seed at the greatest depth in the earth. On)! 
the fourth of the month there was a heavy shower which not only | 
wet the soil, but beat it down close and hard. On the ninth of the) 
month the plants began to show themselves; but none came up| 
from a greater depth than about three and one half inches. Two) 
or three days afier the second leaf had displayed itself. some of the | 
roots were taken up and examined. It now appeared that nearly | 
an inch below the surface of the ground, a new joint was found | 
which was the basis of the second leaf, and also of a new system of 
roots. ‘There were now two tiers of roots; the seed or knot ad- | 
joining it, had generated the lower tier, and the new joint the up. | 
per one. These two tiers or systems of roots were connected to- | 
gether by a root resembling a curd or thread, and, in one instance, | 
I cut off this connecting thread and transplanted the upper part. | 
This grew with little apparent check from its curtailment; but the | 
under part died, although the soi! above it was opened so as to af. | 
ford it the advantages of air and solar heat. On the 20th day of | 
September, I examined another plant, which had its two regular) 
formations as expected, and, what was not expected, a blade was | 


discovered about an inch long, which had started from the lower 


systern of roots, and would doubtless have found its way tothe sur- | 


face, had it not have been disturbed. [tis to be remarked, that this, 























plant sprung from seed placed under cover of nearly four inches of | 


| -econd as that had from the first system of rvots. 


‘xaimned, and that sume of the tops of the wheat plants had been 
‘«aten off and trodden down by accidental intrusion; a fact unre- 


|| zard--d at the time. On the 26th day of September | examined ano- 


‘her root, expecting to see the blade from below more perfectly de- 
veloped, none however was discovered ; but a third lier of roots 
was found at the surf ce of the ground, which proceeded from the 
On the 16th 
day of October I place! sume seed wheat about two iuches in the 
ground; their delay in coming up induced me to suppose that they 
‘sad perished from cold and wetness ; but at the expiration of 3 weeks 
hey made their appearance, and although the ground rematned open 
-everal weeks lounger, no second leaf appeared, of course no joint 
or second system of routs had been formed. The very different 
formations in the routs of wheat, which this experiment has dis- 
closed, proceeded frum causes appropriate and capable of being as- 
certain: d, but to d:stinguish them with certainty, other trials must 
re made and conducted with greater accuracy than the one of 
which an account has been given. 

Froin these experiments, though inaccurate, some conclusions 
may perhaps be drawn of practical use. All plants, which live 
over winter, possess an apparatus, by which they supply themselves, 
n autumn, with fuod for their sustenance in spring. This food 
consists mostly of saccharine matter which is enclosed in a proper 
receptacle. When this receptacle is formed near the surface of the 
earth, the fermentation of its contents is excited by frequent chang. 
‘s of weather, the sacharine matter is decomposed and the plant 
perishes from the want of fuod, and perhaps also from the rupture 
of its v-ssels. 

All wheat, shallow sowed, must have its reservoirs of food but 
slightly covered with soil, and of course they are fully exposed. 
When wheat is sown early at any depth, a second and, sometimes, 
at least, a third system of roots is formed within an inch of the sur. 
face. In these many steins originate, each of which has its recep- 
tacle of nourishment as its base, and it is quite certain that in most 
instances, the fuod which was contained in the seed and the adjoin- 
ing knot is entirely exhausted by the supplies of nour-shment it af- 
fords the upper portions of the plant. The life of early sowed 
wheat must then, like that whichis shallow sowed, depend up- 
on the preservation of the resorvoirs of saccharine matter which 


i}are placed at or near the surface of the ground, and of course ex- 


posed to the unfavorable action of variable weather Curing winter. 

Wheat, which is late sowed, generates no second blade or new 
-ystem of roots, and of course the nourishment tor spring’s use is 
retained in the receptacle which adjoins the seed. If then we sow 
sufficiently late in autumn, and place the seed deep in the suil, we 
shall provide every security against the hazards of bad weather 
which the nature of the case admits of. 

In the ordinary course of husbandry, some of the wheat is neces- 
sarily deposited at considerable depth in the soil, and « hen this 
takes place sufficiently Jate in the season, the receptacle of food 
will be protected by its covering of earth, and a partial crop will 
often be realized, although there may be, when the spring opens, 
no sigus of life on the surface of the field. In such cases as the 
destruction of the blade, which issues from the seed-roots .n autumn, 
can be of little importance, one wou'd suppose that the surviving 
plants would grow the more vigorously, from their being less in 
number, and, by tillering, produce many siems with large well filled 
ears; such however is not the fact; usually the stems are single 
and the heads are not large. To account for this, it must be re- 
collected that, after the ground has thawed in spring, the earth set- 
tles and often becomes so ex‘reimely hard that doubtless many plants 
die, in their struggle to overcome the opposing resistance, and the 
surprise is, that any should possess vigor enough to protrude even 
a single stem through the hard earth that covers it. 

From this view of the subject, the practice may be recommend- 
ed, of effectually harrowing the field in the spring after the ground 
has settled, in order to supply the plant with fresh air and give a 
free passage to its upward growth. After the harrow has been 
used, the roller ought to be employed to reset such roots as have 
been displaced and diminish the evaporation of moisture. 

In England a wheat plant was taken up, seperated into eighteen 
parts and replanted, and by successive divisions and replantations, 
a crop of three and one-third pecks of wheat was obtained in less 
than 18 months from the time t e seed was sown. If the roots of 
wheat can be so minutely divided and successfully replanted, there 





soil, which was about an inch deeper than any of the other plants | 


is little danger than the freest use of the harrow can be injurious, 
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provided the roller be also used. The fact appears (0 be, that no- | 
thing is wecessary tu the vernal growth of the plant, but the pre- | 
servation of Lhe apparatus which contains the saccharine matter | 
which is ils proper vernal food ; sv Uiat if the roots and top be cut| 
off, aud the buib be plauted in a genial soil, the plant will grow. | 

Notwithstanding the arguiwen s which have veen urged in favor) 
of suwing Wheat late, it must be conceded that, wheu early sows 
and our fields are cultivated in the usual mauner, It produces the | 
largest crop, it it survive the could season. Whether such improve. | 
Meuls may not be made, as to cumbine the benefits of u sure and| 
large crup, is a questivn sul open to Invesugation; the proba- | 
bility is, Lihat both advantages may be s: cured, by a wore correct | 
kuuwiedge of the proper ume to suw, and of the best methods ot | 
cuiture. 

In the first volume of transactions of the society for the promo- 
tion of agriculture, arts aud manufactures, lnstituted in the state | 
of New- Yurk, itis stated that, io Huntington, Suffolk county, fifty 
two busheis uf wheat had beeu raised by manure on an acre of jand, | 
aud Mr. Downs is said to have raised on a pour gravelly dry svi), | 
by the use of fish as manure, at the rate uf 128 bushels of rye au 
acre. lu this case, the rye would doubtless have Judyed aud been 
of littie value, Were IL nul Lbat it was twice eaten off by his neigh. | 
bor’s sheep which broke into the lot; once when the rye was une 
inches high, and again when it was about six inches high. 

The porductivn of su large a crop of wheat aud of rye must have | 
proceeded frum causes which are steady and unifotm in their ope- 
rativn, and if all the circumstances which had occurred tu produce | 
them, had been distinguished and noted down; similar crops might 
have been agai raised. Sume things which occurred during the 
cullivation of this rye crop, way be ascribed to accident or chunce, 
so faras Mr. Dowus’ sagacity was concerned, but the causes which 
prextnately uccasioned the crop, did not work by accident or by 
chance, but agreeably to laws or rules from which they never devi | 
ate. ‘Tis uniformity of operation lays the foundation for making 
future discoveries, aud brings within the grasp of our faculties the 
knowle ge of increasing our crops by methods the least laburivus 
and expensive. 

‘The period may arrive when the farmer shall pursue his methods | 
of culture with an anticipation of the consequences which will resul!, 
analayous to that of the mechanician jn the construction of a ma. | 
chine, and when by direct means, he shall procure greater crops | 
than ever were obtained by mere empirical trials. 

‘Time was when the greatest philusophers taught the doctrine, | 
that all things pertaining to the surface of the earth were too irre- 
gular and tov much under the governance of chance, to admit of | 
scientific mquiry ; this error has, within the two last centuries, | 
been dispelled. Buta similar error, in regard to rural affairs, 1s | 
embraced by almost all our practicial farmers, and the task of cor. | 
recting and exposing it, is devolved, 1t would seem, upon the unaided | 
¢ffurts of a tew individuals. Here then is the difficulty. 


MOWING AWAY GRAIN. 


It is desirable in mowing away grain not only to guard against 
the depreda*ion of vermin, but also tu ubtain the greatest stowage. | 
To accomplish these objects it is necessary ,first tu !ay a course of) 
sheaves round the outside of the hay with their buts out and close | 
together. ‘The buts of the second course shouid just touch tLe} 
bands of the first; those of the third course, should Jay on tue) 
bands of the second, and the same rule of placing the last course) 
a little highcr up on the preceding one, ought to be observec | 
throughout, so that the layers of sheaves should have a conves| 
form, gradually rising froin the outside towards the centre, and tor | 
this purpose the centre ought to be well filled in. By this arrange. | 
ment every layer will be a lit'le more crowning than the previous | 
one, and so it ought to be. The centre of a mow wiil a!ways set. | 
tle more than the outside, and if the layers are made level, they | 
will soun become concave or dishing, as it is termed, and there | 
will be a general pressure of the exterior sheaves towards the cen | 


crowning. But still the mow, as ourharus are usually constructed, 
wil] nut have that compactness which it ought tu possess; Ube buts 
of the sheaves which rest on the girts are prevented by the girts 
trom setting, su that a space is lefl beneath them, which buth oc- 
casions a Juss of stuwage and affords a passage into the mow for 
mice. To correct this evil, the girts should not be more than 
three inches brvad, and further strength, if necessary, should be 
supplied by giving them greater depth. 
DESTRUCTION OF WEEDS. 

The spirits of turpentine, | have tuund a subtle poison to all 
plants experimented upon, and among others | have appli d it to 
mikweed, burduck and Canada thistle; a tea-sponful dropped on 
the stem, will run down and destroy it to the ground, and if the 
rvot is not, on the first trial, destroyed, a r petition wiil be suffi- 
cient. This remedy may be of particular use where weeus start 
up from under stone wails or other inaccessible places. 

Johnswort is regarded by many farmers a8 more noxious than the 
Canada thistle. It frequently usurps whole fields to the «xclusion 
vf all the valuable grasses. On some spets of land covered with 
this weed I spread gypsum, at the rate of three bushels an acre, 
and had the satisfaction tu find that the spots were soon covered 
with a thick mat of white clover and other grasses; while the 
Juhnswort was part running out. IJtis quite possible that a less 


| quantity of yypsum per acre night answer a similar purpose. 


COMPOST. 

There are two ways of muking a compost, or mixture of earth 
with manure. Agreeably to one method, a mound 1s formed in the 
barn-yard or near it, Consisting of alternate beds of manure and 
earth; when the manure has fermented, the mass is turned over 
with the spade and partially mixed. Aft'r a renewel and subsi- 
dence of fermentation, the materials are again turned over with a 
spade, and more thoroughly blended together. The cumpost is then 
drawn out and spread un the field. 

The other way of mixing earth with manure, is much Jess Jabo- 
rious and expensive, and is thought to be, in many respects, more 
advantageous. ‘he method is this. In the spring of the year, 
draw out ail the manure, including straw, cornstalks, cobs and all 
other coarse matesials fit for the purpose, into the field; spread it 
and turn the whole under the soil, from s!x to twelve inches deep, 
with the plough. In order to have the work well dune, one or 
more persons :nust fullow the plough, and with a rake, or hve, or 
turk, place the coarse manure in the buttom of the furrow. 

When the manure is not spread over the whole of the field as in 
common cases, and the coarse materials cover a still less portion 
of it, one person is sufficient to fullow the plough. But when a 
lot is entirely covered with coarse manure, two fullowers will be 
required, and even three if the business is not properly arranged. 
The following regulation will save the Jabor of one hand, by ren- 
dering unnecessary the passing and repassing of the raters, which 
the method suggested by our first thoughts would require. The 
first raker must sct in after the plough, and continue his course; 
when the plough has performed one bout, the second raker begins. 
The first raker apon completing his round will stop; for he will 
find the furrow here filled with manure by his companion ; but his 
stup will not be long, fur the team will be close upon him, barely 


allowing time to step aside and permit it to pass; when he again 
sets in with his rake, or hoe, or fork, 


In this way the business 
will be conducted with great regularity and to the best advantage. 
When the manure has been thus buried under ground, it is usu- 


al to plant corn in the field, that plants may be present to partake 
of the food which the manure furnishes during its decomposition, 
and also, to keep the field constantly producing valuable crops. 


In autumn, after the corn is githered, the soil is turned over with 


the plough and, with the as-istance of the harrow, the decomposed 
manure and the soil are wel! mixed together. T 
new perfected and the field is in a state of preparation for winter 
grain. 

S 


The compost is 


To this method, it has been objected, that the gases, which first 


tre, of which the consequence will be an unoccupied space between) escape during the fermentation of manure, are poisonous to plants, 


the buts of the sheaves and the sides of the barn. But it the lay-| 


ers of grain are of a convex forin, the ou'side sheaves will, as the | they could not exert their efforts injuriously. 


and that their disengagement should be effected, in places where 


The resul's of seve- 


mow settles, be pushed back by the central ones, close against the| ral experiments which | have made, would appear to speak a dif. 
sides of the barn, upo. the same prine:ple on which both sides or) terent Janguage from this. 


a log wi!l be pressed out by the furce of a wedge driven betwe+n| 


I excavated a spot in my garden, about a foot deep, and filled it 


them. Fora similar reason, if hay be put at the bottom of a mow) half full with clean wheat straw; over this was thruwn the eoil 


of grain, the surface on which the grain rests ought to be a little} which had been displaced, and melon seeds were planted. The 




















fruit was the largest and best | had ever raised. Upon examiia 
tion, | found that the straw had uadergone a thorough decompusi- 
tion. 

Another spot in the garden I trenched, to the depth of two feet, 
and deposited in it manure from the horse stable six inches deep, 
and then filled the trench with the suil which had been thrown out, 
On this bed were sown parsnip seeds ; wien the roots had attained 
the size of a goose quill, | dug some of them up. The roots had 
passed straight duwn to the manure, and at his depth, which was 
eighteen inches, they were of two-thirds of their size at the sur- 
face ; the routs when dug for the table, were rather long than large, 
and they were excellent. 

I excavated anvther spot in my garden, three feet in diameter, 
and a foot deep, and threw in fresh manure from the horse stable, 
Without any admixture of straw, tu the depth of six inches, after it 
was pressed down. In the centre of the manure I placed a stake 
two tnclies in diameter, and completed the filling up with datnp 
clay well stamped down with a spade. The stake was then with- 
drawn, andthe hole, having the capacity of about a pint, was filled 
with garden mould ; in this were planted two kinds of corn. The 
stalks of these plants were not iarge; but, from the first, they 
preserved a healthy color, and each one produced a fair ear. The 
particulars of this experiment were so arranged as to cause the 
gases evolved frum the manure, to act with the greatest force on 
the tender roots of the corn plants as they become developed ; and 
when we consider the effects of the extreme drought which pre- 
vailed last summer, and that the roots of these plants were con- 
fined to about a pint of fertile earth, it is reasonable to suppose 
that te manure supplied them with wholesome nourishment, ra- 
ther than concentrated poison. If coarse manure be but thinly 
covered over with earth, the suil will be too puffy and dry to pro- 
duce healthy plants; but I can assert from repeated observations, 
that the hottest kinds of manure, buried a few inches deep, warin 
the soil and give additional vigor to vegetation as well in the gar- 
dens as in the fielus. 


MANAGEMENT OF CALVES. 
Hyde- Park, Feb. 15, 1835. 

Mr. J. Buer—Dear Sir—Having experienced the benefits of 
correspondence on subjects of Agriculture, and not noticing the 
subject of raising calves for stock fully explained in the valuable 
Cultivator—with a hope to promote a better information on the 
subj-ct, permit me to state the plan we adopt, in which we have 
been very successful. 

E. Holbrook, E~q. can now produce from twenty to thirty calves 
(raised with litle expense,) equal for age, size, condition and fine 
symmetry, to any in this country, say pure Devon, across with Devon 
and Durham, and Devon and Alderney, some of which Mr. Holbrook 





intends to send to Albany next fall for sale, when [I shall feel ho-|| 


nored by a personal introduction by Mr. Hoibrook. 


When the cow has dropped its calf we allow it to suck its mo-|| 


ther about seven or nine days, always careful to milk the cow dur- 
ing the time the calf is sucking, to draw off the whole of her 
milk during this period, in order to promote a large, soft fine bag, 
during the summer, for the dairy use; at tie end of this time the 
milk comes away freely, of a good color and quality; the calf is 
then taken from the cow, and with the finger learned to drink, al- 
Jowing it about four quarts of skimmed milk night and morning. 
The milk should stand about twelve hours before it is skimmed, in- 
creasing till it is six weeks old; from then till ten weeks oid, about 
twelve quarts per day; when ten weeks old diminish the milk for 
two or three weeks, and increase then from twelve to fourteen 
weeks. During this period, hay must be placed between split 
sticks, to invite them to eat, and which very soon gives them what 
is termed the cud; likewise place smal! troughs within their reach, 
containing wheat shorts, turmeric, powdered yellow rosin and salt 
—the turmeric possessing in a moderate degree an aromatic stimu- 
lant—the yellow rosina weak diuretic ; their combination prevents 
diseases to which ca'ves are subject, swelled legs, yellows, &c. 


I must remark, the skimmed milk given to calves, should be) 


boiled, and stand till it cools to the temperature of milk from the 
cow: it is much better boiled than warm only. Cold milk will 
cause acalfto purge. If this is the case, put three spoonfuls of 
rennet into the milk, and it will stop it. If bound, a little pork 
broth will loosen it. When turned out to pasture, they must 
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be provided with an open dry shed, containing hay, &c. to which| suits, which are highly important. 


they will retire for shelter, from storms, the powerful rays of the 
sun, or for comforts which nature mysteriously dic'ates to unimals. 
Symmetry being of great importance, to obtain this, we do nut al- 
low them to strugyle through the first winter, without care or at- 
tention; but provide them with a comfortable dry shed, allowing 
plenty of good straw tur bedding—regularly feeding them with 
youd hay, ruta baya, or sma!i potatoes, with plenty of water ad li- 
bitum. We allow to ten calves per day, one and a half bushels 
of ruta baga, or smal! potatoes, smashed with a pounder imme- 
diately betore feeding them, in order that they may not enter 
their stomach in a trozen state, placing as before, within their 
reach, turmeric, rosin, &c. of which they wii] take no more 
than nature requires. In the summer we turn them out on rough 
land, the winter foilowing they require only ordinary care. If you 
think our method worthy attention, or likely tu invite the attention 
|of those interested 1n breeding stock, or the means of improvement 
on the subject, you are at liberty to insert as yuu think proper, 
after correcting errors in expression, &c. &c. 


Yours with respect, THO’S MIDFORD. 


N. B. In the statement given of our experience in fattening 
/hogs with apple pomace, I forgot to state that the six shoats 
‘included in th: number, were produced from one of the young 
sows which was killed, in the statement, making the credit 
greater than stated. I am fully convinced t»at apple pomace is as 
good to make pork as any material | am acquainted with, if ma- 
naged systematically. It is unreasonable to believe otherwire, 
when we reflect on the quanti'y of apples it takes to produce a 
bushel of pomace, leaving all their solid substance, seeds, which 
produce an aromatic stimulant, pulp, core and peeling, when cooked 
with potatoes, &c. &c. and the acidity corrected by eating char- 
coal, of which they consume considerable. If any correspondent 
wishes more minute particulars on the subject stated, a line ad- 
dressed to E. Holbrook, Esq. New-York, proprietor of the estate, 
will be cheerfully attended to and given; being myself his super- 
intendent or manager of his farm. THO'S MIDFORD. 
HINTS TO MOTHERS. 

Moreau, 24th of 2d Month, 1835. 

I have been gratified by occasionally seeing productions of the 
fernale mind inserted in your truly valuable paper. I say gratified, 
because it is an evidence of the march of improvement. I there- 
fore take the liberty of forwarding to you a compilation from fe- 
male authors, and if you think them consistent with the plan of 
your work, and worth attention, they may, perhaps, by publication 
be serviceable to some of our farmer’s wives. 

‘« There’s naught our higher progress does preclude, 
‘* So much as thinking we're already good.” 
Very respectfuliy, &c. 
A FARMER’S WIFE. 
| In the management of domestic concerns, order and method 
should be observed, and all hurry and confusion ought to be care. 
‘fully avoided. If we would begin at the right end of the thing, it 
‘must be in the morning of the day and in the morning of life ; this 
‘is an essential point. 
| Sieep should never be considered as a luxury, but as only a ne- 
icessary refreshment to invigorate the body and prepare it for fur- 
ther exertions. Therefore the propriety and advantage of early 
‘rising should be by example and precept, fixed on the youthful 
mind. 
|| When these ideas are fixed, and the practice of them becomes 
| habitual, business may be pursued without anxiety, and scolding 
and hurrying, which tends to irritate the temper, avoided. By pur- 
/suing this method, the numerous cares in a farmer’s family are 
rendered easy and agreeable, and to a woman who has been pro- 
| perly instructed, and who has a knowiedge of her own concerns, 
jit is a source of peculiar satisfaction to know, that what she re. 
quires of her domestics, 1s cousistent with the obligations they are 
/under to her. 
| ‘The mistress who treats them with mildness and suitable atten. 
tion, is generally much betier <erved, than she who treats them 
|with harshness and severity. Their love and a'tacnment create a 
desire to please, and these mutual interests contribute very much 
|\to the quietude and happiness of all around, 
|| By this mode of procedure, there is much time for literary pur- 
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It isfrom the mother, that the early education of children is 
mostly received. It is the example at home that will educate them; 
your conversation, the business they see you transact, the likings 
and dislikings they hear you express; these will educate them, 
emp!oy what teachers we may. The influence at home will have 
the mightiest influence in education. 

Schoolmasters may cultivate the intellect, but the things done 
and said at home, are busy agents in forming the character ; hence 
the importance of cur families being well regulated; and if a mo- 
ther would faithfully perform her duty to her offspring, she must 
be willing to make many sacrifices. The comfort and improve- 
raent of her family must be her principal object. Social visiting 
and virtuous intercourse with those we love, are some of the great- 
est comforts of life, yet even these must be uader such restrictions 
that nothing may suffer by her absence. 

While her children are 
suitable impressions, she deol sow the seeds of virtue, benevo. 
lence, and all those amiable qualities that will, in riper years, ren- 
der them honorable and dignified in their pursuits, respectable and 
useful members of the community, and virtuous and exemplary 


heads of families. 9 


EXPERIMENTS WITH INDIAN CORN. 
Conway, Mass. Feb. 20th, 1835. 

Messrs. Eprrors—I send to you a detailed account of an expe- 
riment with regard to the cutting of corn stalks, which I tried last 
fall, and which you are at liberty to make such use of as you see 
fit. 
cut in the middle of the piece, four rows ten rods in Jength. | 
cut four rows in succession, thinking that the sun would have a 
better opportunity to ripen the corn where the stalks were cut, 
than it would if they were cut in alternate rows ; and calculating 
to take at harvest the four rows on the outside for comparison. 
There were four acres in the piece, and it was planted so that four 
rows occupied a rod in width, or four feet and an inch and a halt 
from row to row, and meant to average three feet from hill to hill. 
‘Thus you see that the whole of my experiment being eight rows, 
ten rods in length, was equal to 20 square rods of land. When it 
was ripe, I harvested it, taking the two rows first on the left side, 
being uncut, and side by side of those that were cut. These for 
distinction, we will No. 1. 
those on which the stalks were cut; and which we will call No. 
2; then the remaining two on which the stalks were cut, which 
we No. 3; and then those on the right side which were uncut, and 
called No.4. The four parcels were all husked and laid away 
separately in the chamber to dry. At shelling time, the result of 
the experiment was as follows :—No 1 shelled out 115 Ibs. of good 
hale corn, which gave, it being the 1-32d part of an acre, reckon- 
ing 56 lbs. to the bushel, which is lawful weight, 65 bushels and 
40 lbs. to the acre. No. 2, shelled out 91 Ibs. or 52 bushels to the 
acre, making a difference of 13 bushele and 40 Ibs. to the acre, in 
favor of those rows where the stalks were not cut. No. 3 shelled 
1074 Ibs. or 61 bushels and 24 Ibs. to the acre. No. 4, 1214, or 69 
bushels and 24 lbs. leaving the difference of only 8 bushe!s in favor 
of those rows on which the stalks were cut; thus showing that 
though rows may be selected which are apparently equal, and side 
by side, yet the produce will not be the same, as is seen by com- 
paring No. 2 and 3. 1 forward this to you without note or com- 
ment, barely remarking that the land was fitted in the same man- 
ner with manure, and selected for the sole purpose of trying the 
experiment in an impartial manner, and likewise to know the ave- 
rage yield of the piece. The fodder, where the stalks are left to 
remain till harvest, [ consider two-thirds the value of those that 
are cut when the corn is green. Although this experiment is 
somewhat unsatisfactory to my own mind, in censequence of the 
variation in the results, yet still I forward it, hoping if you see fit 
to publish it, that it will induce others to try the same, and make 
them public, till it shall be established with a degree of certainty 
which is the most economical way of cultivating that useful and 
profitable crop of which we are treating; for if the above results 
are correct, no farmer can afford to give even eight bushels of corn 
for an acre of stalks. 

For your own encouragement, [ would remark that your usefu! 
and interesting paper is well received and much valued, by the few 
who take it in this place, and not only by the practical farmer, 





oung, and their minds susceptible of 


I went into my field of corn the 15th day of September, and/ 


I then harvested the two left rows of! 


them to take an interest and participate in the enjoyments and ad. 
\vantage which science can render, not only to the culinary, but to 


‘the farming art. G. DICKINSON. 
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Tillage Husbandry. 








ON POTATOES.—sy fT. a. KNIGHT, ESQ. 


In a letter which I published last autumn, I stated that I had 
obtained a produce of potatoes equivalent to 8874 bushels and 3 
lbs. (each bushel weighing 60 Ibs.) per statute acre, and I then ex- 
pressed an intention which I now fulfil, of pointing out the means 
by which such an extraordinary crop was obtained, and by which, 
of course, other crops of equal magnitude may be again optained ; 
and I look forward with confidence to obtaining in the present 
year a produce equivalent to 1000 bushels per acre of potatoes of 
first rate quality. 

The first point to which I wish to direct the attention ef the 
cultivator of the potato is, the age of the variety; for it has lon 
been known, that every variely cultivated, gradually becomes debilitat- 
ed, and loses a large portion of its powers of producing ; and I believe 
that almost every variely now cultivated in this and the adjoining counties 
has long since passed the period of its age at which it ought to have re- 
signed its place to a successor. 

No variety should ever be cultivated which uselessly expends 
itself in the production of seeds, nor even of full grown blossoms, 
‘unless it possesses some valuable redeeming qualities. 
| ‘The distance of the intervals between the rows should be regu- 
lated wholly by the length required by the s'ems in each peculiar 
soil and situation. If the utmost length required by the stems be 
four feet, let the intervals between the rows be four feet also: 
and if the variety be of dwarfish habits, and its longest stem does 
not exceed two feet, intervals of two feet will be sufficient. 
| ‘The rows should be made from north to south, that the mid-day 
sun may be permitted fully to shine between them, for every par- 
‘ticle of living matter found in the tuberous root of the potato 
‘plant, has been generated in the leaves, (which act only when ex- 
posed to light,) and has descended beneath the soil. 

Each set should weigh at least six ounces, and they should never 
be placed at greater distances from each other, than six inches 
from centre to centre, and a preference should be given to whole 

atoes, when such can be obtained. If the growth of the plant 
be very dwarfish, four inches between the sets from centre to cen- 
tre, will be preferable; and if the form of the potato be long and 
‘kidney shaped, a good deal of advantage will be gained by plac- 
ing them to stand upon their ends, that end which joined the pa- 
rent piant placed downwards. 

The largest produce will generally be obtained from varieties of 
rather early habits, and rather low stature, there being in very 
tall plants much time necessarily lost in carrying the nutriment, 
which has been absorbed from the soil, up into the leaves and 
down again, in the state of living sap, to the tuber. 

Varieties which have strong stems and erect form, are to be pre- 
ferred, because such are least subject to fall upon, and shade the 
foliage of each other. 

It is much more advantageous to incorporate the manure with 
‘the soil by means of the spade or plough, than to put it in with 
'the sets ; for in the latter case, a Jarge majority of the roots, dur- 
‘ing the summer and autumn, do not derive advantage from it. 

Early planting is, under almost al! circurastances, best; and the 
eriod, except for some very peculiar varieties, should never be 
later than the middle of the month of April. 

I possess, though at present in smal! quantities necessarily, ma- 
ny new varieties, which promise to prove valuable both on account 
‘of the quantity and quality of their produce, and I shall be happy 
‘as soon as I have the power, to make them useful to the public. 
|] obtained, in the last year, from some of these under culture with 
‘the plough, (the soil being shallow, and naturally poor, and manure 
‘not having been given, in more than ordinary quantity,) a produce 
‘equivalent to more than 650 bushels of potatoes, of first rate ex- 
‘cellence per acre, ard a good deal larger produce from others of 
|inferior quality, but I have not any reason to believe that I 88 
any variety which, either in quality for immediate human food, or 
|in quantity for affording food to the inferior animals, has reached, 











but also by some of the ladies, who do not consider it beneath 
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(or ever approximated the greatest state of excellence which the 
| potato is cnpable of acquiring.— British Farmers’ Magazine. 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 


CULTURE OF BARLEY. 

I send the following account of a crop of barley, not that it wa- 

a very large one, but that it affurded a handsome remuneration for 

the labor bestowed, and left the ground in beautiful condition for) 

sowing wheat. 

Three acres—strong gravelly loam—eastern exposure—year pre- 
ceding in wheat. 

1834, 4 mo. 8th—commenced ploughing—too late by a week. 

D 





Te 

Ploughing, 3 days, .............12s...... sie : $4 50 
Harrowing, befure sowing, 4 day, 12s....... neh Rada 0 75 
4 mo. 13th—Sowing, 4 day, ..... GS.....e.eeeeeeeee 0 38 
4 mo. 13th—Harrowing, 1 day,..12s........... cooee 1 SO 
4 mo. 14th—Rolling, } day,..... re ee ere 
Seed, 6 bu. 3 pecks, 48......-...-+000- 3 33 

7 mo. 18th—Cutting ..... seceee _ eT er ree 1 50 
7 mo. 22d—Drawing, 2 days, ....125........- eee eee 3 00 
BD month—Thraehing, «226s ccccccccccccccvccscccse 6 12 
Interest on land, at $50 per acre, 4 months,.......... 1 16 
23 04 





Cr.—By 122 bushels barley, (by measure,) 4s. $61 00 
Nett gain, . $37 96 | 

I have not taken the straw in account, though I think it much 
more valuable than wheat straw. 
WILLIAM R. SMITH. | 

Macedon, 2 mo. 10th, 1835. 
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Cattle and Sheep Husbandry. 








From the New-York Farmer. 
Albany, Jan. 27, 1835. 


D. K. Minor—Sir—Your favor of the 24th inst. came to hand, 
last evening, soliciting some account of my stock, experience in| 
farming, &c. Now, | would cheerfully comply with your request | 
were my abilities adequate to the task. My experience in farming | 
matters must necessarily be very limited, for I have only had pos- 
session of one since April Jast, and that one was considered none of 
the best, having been skinned and fleeced to that extent that it would 
hardly produce half crops. Notwithstanding the situation of the, 
farm, and the lateness at which my crops were necessarily put in, | 
and the excessive drought, still they were tolerabiy fair. I cut 
about sixty-five tons of hay on the same ground that only yielded, 
about thirty tons the year previous. This great difference of pro-| 
duct I attribute to the free use of plaster. With the aid of plaster 
and manure, of which | have a plentiful supply, I am in hopes of; 
doing better for the ensuing season. 

My cattle suffered very much in the fore part of the summer for | 
the want of shade, as the skinning had even been extended to the| 
trees, for there are only about five small ones left on about eighty | 
acres! After harvest they were turned into my grain stubble, 
which had received in the spring a plentiful supply of clover and 
other grass seed designed entirely for pasture with about twenty 
acres of pine wood, where they improved with astonishing rapidity, 
notwithstanding the excessive drought the latter part of the season, 
and went into winter quarters in as good condition as I could wish. 

On the first of December I liad thirty-one head tied up in my 
stable, of which twenty-four were of the “ Durham Short Horn” 
breed, consisting of bulls, cows heifers and calves, of various ages, 
and some of them imported. Since then I have sold one cow and 
calf, one bull, and two heifers, leaving now on hand nineteen head 
of the Durham cattle. The others were my working oxen, and one 
cow and caif of the Polled breed. 

Having all my cattle in stables, and chained up separately, it 
has given me a fair opportunity of testing their qualities in keep- 
ing, contrasted with our native breed. The stronger has no ad- 
vantage over the weaker; each animal gets its allowance. The 
usual allowance for full] grown animals is 1 bushel of cut hay, straw, 
and corn stalks, mixed with half a bushel of brewers’ grains, one 
half in the morning, and the other half at night, with a little long} 
hay at noon, by way of relish. The smaller animals were fed in} 
proportion to their age and size; and with this feed the Durhams. 
have improved, while the native, (though smalier,) have not held} 
their own. Another cicums‘ance leads to the same result. | 





|of Wye-Comet, dam Yellow Rose. 








A friend of mine wishing to raise a calf from a very superior 
miiker of our native breed, applied in the fall to me to keep her 


through the winter with my calves, to which I consented. On the 
first of December she was received at my farm, and put in the sta- 
ble by the side of my own animals, was fed at the same time, and 
with the same kind of feed; still she does not grow so fast, and is 
far behind them in condition and appearance. It is contended by 
many, that it requires more food to keep the Durham than our na- 
tive cattle, owing to the greater size, &c. &c. of the furmer. In 
answer to this I can only say, such has not been the case with 
my herd. 

I will now, at your request, proceed to give you a description of 
some of my animals, and begin with 

“ Carlos,”’ a red and white bul!, six years old, got in England by 
Mr. Whittaker’s Charles ; dam Galatea, bred by Mr. Whittaker, 
and got by Frederick, sire of the “* Duke of York,” lately imported 
by a company in Ohio, for which they paid £170 sterling in Eng- 
land, and must have cost them avoui $800 at the Sciota. Carlos 
is not large, but beautiful ; fine in the head and horns; short and 
clean neck; deep and broad chest; large round barrel; great 
breadth of loin; small and short in the legs; fine and silky hair, 
with a soft and mellow skin. 

“ Superior,” a roan bull, three years old, got by Frederick, a son 
Superior is not large, but very 
compact and well made ; of fine symmerry and form, straight and 


|fine in the leg, remarkably deep and broad in the chest, deep and 


heavy carcase, straight in the back, and wide across the hips and 
loin. His stock, though young, promises well. Great prices for 
some of his calves, from native cows, have been refused. ~ 

“ Damon,” a red and white bull calf, three months old, got by Su- 
perior ; dam, imported cow Dulcibella. Damon is a calf of great 


|| promise, having in an eminent degree all the good points generally 


found in calves of his age. 

-* Dulcibella,”” white, with some red on her head and neck ; eight 
years old; bredin England by Mr. Whittaker; got by Frederick ; 
dam, Deticia. She is a part of my capital, from which I expect 
large dividends. She is a large animal in a small compass; she 
is of great length, deep, and round in body, immense breadth across 
the hips and lois, Jarge and capacious chest, brisket dropping 
within 15 inches of the ground, straight on the back, short neck, 
and good head ; keepsin good condition, and gives a good mess of 
very rich milk. 

“ Dorinda” is white, with a red neck and head; three years old; 
got by Carlos; dam, Dew Drop; grand-dam, Dulcibella. She is a 
heifer of good promise, of fine size and form, has had only one calf. 
A good milker. 

“ Georgiana,” “ Delia,” “Gertrude,” are from ten to eighteen 
months old; all got by Carlos; and are very superior animals of 
their age. 

The above are all “ Herd Book,’’ and high bred animals. My 
other cattle are all very good, but nothing very peculiar or superior 
to the others, therefore a description is superfluous. 

My swine consists of the “improved China,” introduced here 
by the late Christopher Dunn, Esq., of this city ; also, the Berkshire 
breed, imported and introduced in this vicinity by S. Hawes, Esq., 
who removed from England, and settled about three miles west of 
this city. This, [think, is the farmer’s hog, for they are of great 
length, round body, short in the leg, and a little larger bodied, than 
the China; easy keepers ; and may, I am informed, be fatted to 5 
or 600 pounds! And though last, not least, is a beautiful sow, eight 
months old—a combination of all the good points that are required 
inthe hog, being long and round in body, short and small legs, 
short, small head, with very small upright ears, &c., &c. She 
is one of three that took the first premium at the Berkshire Agri- 
cultural Fair held at Pittsfield in October last. When ! applied 
to the owner to ascertain what particular breed they were of, he 
said, * They were the best breed he could find.” They will attain with 
ordinary care, at nine months, about 200 -bs., and with a Jittle extra 
care, 225 to 250 lbs. This sow I intend tocross with my favorite 
little China. 


My sheep are few in number, but some of them very superior, es- 
pecially the New Leicesters. The others are two South-down 
bucks, some half blood South-down ewes, &c. &c. 

Very respectfully yours, 
CALEB N. BEMENT. 
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Accumulated wealth brings care, and a thirst for increasing 
riches. He who requires many luxuries, is always in want of ma 
ny. Happy is he to whom God has given a sufficiency with a spar- 
ing hand.—Horace. 

Man is blind to his own faults, but clear sighted in discerning 
those of others.—Phad. He quickly sees the “mote in his bro- 
ther’s eye.” 

He who defers the hour of beginning to iive correctly, is like the 
peasarft who waits to have the river flow past; but it continues to 
flow, and will flow till the end of time.—Horace. 

Timid dogs bark more violently than they bite.—Sal. 
FT CALE ET EE ETT EES —s 

Elements of Practical Agriculture, 


By David Low, Professor of Agriculture, &c. 














DRAINING. 
(Continued from page 12.) 

Before beginning to drain a field or tract of ground, it is frequent- 
ly weil to ascertain, by examination, the nature of the substances to 
be dug through. 

At the upper part where the wet tract to be drained appears, or 
between the wet and the dry, let a few pits be dug. The place of 
each pit is to be marked out nearly in the direction of the proposed 
line of drain, six feet Jong by three in width, in which space one 
man, and if required, two, can work. Let the earth be thrown out 





to the lower side, and to such a distance from the edge of the pit) 
Let these pits be}| 


as not to press upon and break down the sides. L 
cast out to the depth of five or six feet, or more if necessary, so 


that we may reach, if possible, the porous bed in which the water |! 


is contained. Should we find no water, then let us apply to a bor- 
ing rod, in order to ascertain at what depth the porous substance 
lies in which the water is contained. 

Sometimes water will not be found until we come to a great: 
depth. It may be so deep that we cannot reach it by any drain, or 
even by boring with the auger. 
bor of making the drain unnecessarily deep. Sometimes we shall 
proceed to a considerable depth without finding any appearance of 
water, when, all ac once, by breaking through some thin stratum, 
we shall reach it. 


succeed in our object. 

This species of preparatory examination by means of pits, is there- 

fore, in many cases useful. It affurds the means of judging of the 

roper depth and dimensions of which the drain shall be tormed ; 
it prevents the committing of errors in the laying out of the lines 
of drains ; and it enables the drainer to enter into contracts with 
his workmen with precision. 

When we have thus, by sinking pits in various parts of our in- | 
tended lines, obtained an idea of the nature of the ground, of the) 
substances to be dug through, and of the depth of the water, we 
mark our lines of drains upon the ground. 

This may be done by pins. or by a plough drawing a furrow 
along the intended line. 

It 1s at this time very convenient to make a hand-sketch of the 

iece of ground to be drained, marking each line as it is laid off in 
the field, and noting the depth and directionin whichthe water is 
to run. 

The lines being marked off in the manner described, these are to 
form the upper edges of the drains. 

The width of the drain at the top depends upon its depth, it be- 
ing usual, except in the case of very hard and tenacious substances, 
to make it slope from the top to the bottom. Thus, if it be six feet 
deep, and from 18 inches to two feet wide at bottom, it may be 23 
feet wide at top. 

The workman, in forming the trench, works up to the higher 
ground, and never from the higher ground to the lower. 
struments which he uses in the operation are the common spade, a 
shovel for throwing out loose substances, a pick or mattock, for 
raising stones and breaking the earth when hard, and the foot-pick. 


The materials to be used for filling the drain may be stones, tiles, || 


or other hard and durable substances. When stones are to be 
employed, if they are inconveniently !arge, they may be broken to 
the weight of three or four pounds. They may be laid down for 
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In this case, we are saved the la- || 


| he water is frequently seen, in this case, to|) 
boil up like a fountain, and this affords the assurance that we shall) 


The in- | 


of the drain, the earth being thrown by the workmen to the lower 
side ; or else they may be brought forward while the work is going 
on, and thrown from the cart into the drain. 

In the larger class of drains, it is regarded as beneficial, and even 


necessary, to form a conduit at the bottom. This is done by build- 
ing a little wall roughly on each side at the bottom. about 6 inches 
in height, and so as to leave an aperture or conduit of about 6 in- 
ches in width. The workman then covers it with such flat stones 
as he can procure, filling up also the interstices of these covers 
|with smal! stones, so as to defend the conduit from earth and other 
‘substances that might fall into it. When this is done, the remain- 
|ing stones are thrown in promiscuously to the height of 18 inches 
or two feet above the cover. The stones are then to be made le- 
|vel at the top, and either covered with the sod which, on breaking 
‘the ground of the drain, had been laid aside for that purpose, or 
|with a covering of straw, heath or the like. The object of this co- 
ivering is to prevent the loose earth from falling among the stones. 
| When these operations are completed, the earth which had been 
‘thrown out of the trench is shoveiled upon the stones until it be 
‘above the level of the surface. The object of raising it higher than 
| the surface is to provide for the subsidence of the loose earth, which 
‘is generally found to be rendered more compact and to occupy a 
ismaller space than it did in its original state. When a portion of 
\the earth is shovelled, it is an economy of labor to employ a com- 
‘mon plough for filling in the remainder. 


Fig. 2. 














Fig. 3. 

















| A drain thus formed will appear on a transverse section, as in fig. 
'1, and after the subsidence of the earth, as in fig. 2. Where the 
soil is very soft, itis of benefit to pave the lower part of the drain 
\with stones orslates. In the whole operation of forming the trench 
and conduit, great care is necessary in seeing that all the parts of 
the work are executed well. 

The stones used forthis species of drain may be sandstone, or 
‘any of the harder stones that can be obtained. Butin many cases, 
stones are not to be obtained, in which case tile may be substituted. 

The tiles, which are made with an arch, as in figure 3, may be 
formed of separate pieces of about 14 inches in length. Fiat soles 
are made of the same materials, on which the arched tiles are to 
rest. 

The method of forming the drain when tiles are the material em- 
ployed, is somewhat different from that adopted when stones are 
used. 

The drain is carried down as narrow as a man can work, and at 
the bottom an excavation is made by means of a narrowmouthed 
| spade, to fit the dimensions of the tile, which is then placed upon its 
stand or sole. Above this, should be laid some loose materials, as 
‘clean gravel or sand, for allowing the filtration of the water. Even 
brushwood and such materials, may be used. for, though they are 
‘not of great durability, they serve the purpose, even after they 

have decayed, of rendering the earth more open and pervious to 
| water. 

| Drains formed in this manner, whether the material employed be 
stone or tile, will be found efficient when they are laid out in the 
proper direction, and when the pervious subetances are reached in 
'which the water is conta'ned. 

But itis often impracticable to reach these substances with a 
‘drain of common depth. In this case, apertures may be formed at 
the bottom of the drain, by boring or sinking down at the proper 





use, before the cutting of the drain is begun, along the upper line 





\distances, until the pervious beds in which the water is contained 
lare reached. By this mean, the water will be allowed to flow up 
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from below into the cavity of the drain, and so will be carried 
away. 

The application of this principle had been familiar from the re- 
motest times in the sinking of wells. But it was not till after the 
middle of the last century that the same principle was applied to 
the draining of land. This was done by Mr. Elkington of War- 
wickshire, who employed the auger and the boring-rod for the pur- 

of reaching the channels and resorvoirs beluw the surface, 
when an ordinary drain could not reach them. 

The auger employed for this purpose, is Fig. 5. 
similar to a carpenter’s wimble. It may be 
from 4 to5inchesindiameter. Square iron 
rods are made to be screwed into each 
other, so that the length of the line of rods 
may be increased in proportion as the auger 
penetrates the ground. In the annexed 
figure, A is the auger, B one of the rods, C 
a key for turning it round and working it, 
D another key for holding the rods when 
they are to be unscrewed by ineans of the 


—— 





‘ee 








key C. 

rns instrument may be frequently found A 8B 
useful when the channels and reservoirs of water can be reached 
in this manner. The apertures are formed by the auger in the 
bottom of the drain. When the water is reached, it will spring 
up into the drain in the same manner as water in the bottom of a 
well. It is not necessary to employ any artificial means for keep- 
ing the apertures open, as the flow of the water will suffice to 
maintain for itself a passage. 

Sometimes, in place of an auger Fig. 6. 
hole, wells are sunk at intervals alon “IN 
the side of the drain, and filled wk WY 
stones in the manner shown in the 
figure. 

In all cases of under draining, the 
drains should be made of sufficient di- 
mensions. They should not be less 
than four feet deep, even when the 
pervious strata lie at less depth; and 
the reason is, that they may be more 
permanent, and better defended from 
mud and sand, carried down by sur- 
face water. It is not necessary that 
they be made deeper than four feet, 
when that is found to be sufficient ; 
but they must be carried, if necessary, 
to the depth of six feet, or even 
sometimes of seven feet, though the 
expense and difficulty of executing 
the work increase, in a great propor- 
tion, as the dimensions of the drain 
increase. 

The importance, in this species of draining, of proceeding upon 
principles in laying out the lines of drains, instead of acting at rar- 
dom, as so many do, cannot be too strongly impressed upon the 
attention of the drainer. Every drain, however rudely devised, and 
imperfectly executed, may do some good. But one drain well laid 
out, and of the required dimensions, may perform a purpose which 
no multiplication of minor and insufficient drains can effect.— 
These may lessen the effects of wetness, but the other is design- 
ed to remove the causes of it; and the more perfect practice will 
usually be found in the end to be the most economical as well as 
the most efficient. 

The drains of the larger class described, it will be seen, are in- 
tended solely for the remova! of water which is contained in re- 
servoirs and channels below the surface. They do not supercede 
the necessity of carrying away water which is at or near the sur- 
face. From this latter cause, an equal or greater injury may arise, 
and must be met by a corresponding remedy. 

Surface-water may be carried away either in open drains, or in 
covered trenches. 


The open drains are—the ditches of fields, which ought to be 
so laid out as to favor the descent of water—the open furrows 
which are formed by the ridges—and open trenches cut in the 
places necessary for allowing a passage for the water. 
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In the forming of open trenches, the dimensions must be fixed 
with relation to the quantity of water to be carried away, and the 
direction determined by the natural flow of the water, or by the 
particular course by which it is expedient to carry it off. In ge- 
neral, open drains are formed in the hollows or lower parts cf the 
land to be drained, so that the water may find access to them from 
the higher grounds. 

In forming open drains of whatever depth, the sides should pos- 











sess a declivity from the bottom to the top, to prevent them from 
crumbling down and being undermined. Except in the case of 
rock, this inclination should not be less than 45°; and when the 
earth is soft, and the flow of water considerable, it should exceed 
45. In all cases, the earth should be ~pread from the edge of the 
trench backwards, so that the water from the lands on each side 
may have access to it. 

The next class of surface drains consists of covered trenches. 
These are formed in the same manner as the larger drains already 
described, with this difference, that no conduit is required, and that 
they need not be of the same depth and capacity. They may ge- 
nerally consist of a smal! trench, from 24 to3 feet deep, filled with 
stones or other loose materials, to within a foot of the surface, so 
that there may be a sufficient passage for the plough above. 

These drains are generally carried through hollow places where 
water may stagnate, or obliquely along the line of descent, and 
som: times in regular lines along the surface of flat lands. 

When the soil rests on a subsoil of considerable depth, the water 
that falls upon the surface is unable to penetrate freely down, and 
is absorbed and retained by the soil and upper part of the subsoil. 
The object in such a case is to give a ready egress to the water 
with which the soil is saturated, which will be done by forming 
for it various channels towards some convenient outlet. A good 
arrangement of ridges and furrows will sometimes of itself effect 
this purpose ; but as the water constantly tends to sink below the 
level of the furrows, drains may become necessary to assist in car- 
rying It away. 

A system of draining having relation to this condition of the soil 
and subsoil, has been termed the Essex system, from its having 
been extensively practised in that flat and clayey district. This 
system consists in running small drains parallel to each other in 
every furrow or alternate furrow. The object of this species of 
draining is not to intercept spring's flowing in channels and pervi- 
ous strata below the surface, but to convey away that water from 
the surface which, from the tenacity of the soil and subsoil, cannot 
find its way downwards. 

The best materials to be used in this species of draining is tiles, 
formed into a semi-cylinder or arch, and resting upon a flat sole, 
fig. 3. The diameter of the semi-cylinder may be from three to 
four inches. The tiles are to be placed on their stands in the bot- 
tom of the trench. The water finds its way into the arched con- 
duit thus formed at the crevices formed by the junction of the tiles. 
Sometines, in addition, are formed through them small holes, so 
that the water may more readily find its way into the conduit. 

The trench for the reception of the tiles may be from 18 inches 
to 2 feet deep. The tiles may be covered, first with the sod invert- 
ed, when there is any sod upon the surface at the time of draining, 
second with the looser soil next the surface, and lastly with the 
more tenacious subsoil. But it is always an improvement in the 
case of this kind of drains, to lay over the tiles some gravel, sand, 
or other pervious matter, before shovelling in the earth. 

Drains of this kind, when properly made, and when the tiles are 
good, will last for a considerable time. When choked at any par- 
ticular part, they can be easily taken up at that part, and the tiles 
replaced, or new ones substituted. 

Though this species of draining is well suited to particular cases, 
great care should be taken that it is not applied under circumstan- 
ces to which it is not suited. When employed where under-drain- 
ing is the proper remedy, it is neither so durable nor efficient as 
the system of Jarger drains, formed upon correct principles. 

Thorns, brushwood and branches, are frequently employed in 
the filling of drains. They serve the purpose of affording a more 
pervious channel to water, but they soon decay, and the drains are 
very apt to be choked. Sometimes, indeed, the channels formed 
by the water remain, when there is a considerable current, lon 
after these materials have decayed. But this cannot be dented 
upon, and such materials, therefore, ought not to be used’if better 
can be obtained. 
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Sometimes a species of draining termed Fig. 7. 
wedge-draining, has been employed. The ANN 
eneral method of performing this is to AW AS 
orm a narrow trench with a long narrow.\\ AS 
\\ ‘ 


shovel. The spit being taken out as deep \ 
as the shovel can go, a scoop is employed WX 
to clear out the mud and loose earth at N 
the bottom. Then another shovel corres- \\ 
ponding with the first is used, and a second WY 
spit taken out, and then a narrower shovel AX 
still to clear the whole out—forming a \ ANS 
trench with a ledge, as in figure 7. \X AS 

A piece of sod with the grass side below, \\ A 
is then forced down, and resting upon the W A&y 
ledge, a space is left for the water below. Sometimes the ledge 
is dispensed with, and the sod is merely formed into a wedge, nar- 
rowed towards the grassy side, and this, when the little trench is 
cleared out is pressed into it and covered with earth; and as it does 
not reach the narrow bottom, a channel remains below, through 
which the water percolates.* 

This simple species of drain has been extensively adopted in 
some districts; and as it is easily formed, and as the number of 
drains mav be multiplied at little expense, considerable benefit has 
resulted from the use of it. But although drains of this kind will 
remain open for a considerable time, yet they are exceedingly apt 
to be closed up; on which account, the use of tile is in most cases 
to be preferred. 





* There are two other materials for under-draining which we have employed, 
for want of stones, both equal if not superior, to sod, viz: brush-wood and 
straw. For brush-wood, the trench may be made like fig. 1, 18 or 24 inches 
wide, and three or four feet deep. ‘The brush we have used, have been pine 
saplings, from two to six inches at the but. They are cut into lengths of four 
or five feet, and commencing at the upper end, placed diaganolly in the trench, 
the buts down and towards the outlet. When completed, the ditch is appa- 
rently full. The brush is then all brought within the edges of the ditch, well 
trod down, and the earth thrown ia. Bundles of faggots are sometimes em- 

loyed. When straw is to be used, the ditch is made to conform to figure 7. 
The lower part is cut by a spade, ten inches long, three broad at top, and one 
inch at bottom, and the loose dirt carefully removed with a scraper, which we 
may hereafter give a figure of; the straw being twisted into ropes, is then 
pressed gently with a spade into the narrow cut, the sod placed over it, and 
the earth thrown in. A side view ofa brush drain is shown inthe annexed 
cuts; A. shows the form of placing the brush, and B. its position after the 
trench is filled with the earth. In both cases, the sides of the main trench 
may be cut perpendicular.— Cond. Cult. 
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Miscellaneous. 





Extract from the Address of Mr. S. Blydenburgh, read at the annval 
meeting of the Rensselaer County Agricultural Society, October 7, 
1834. 

Science and art, which were designed by Nature as twin sisters, 
for the mutual benefit and support of each other, have been from 
time immemorial alienated and estranged by the artifices of covering 








length found out thatshe is indebted to her long despised sister, 
not only for the common comforts of life, but even for the instru- 
ments with which she makes her discoveries ; and Art, finding her- 
self no longer insulted, instead of groping in darkness, as hereto- 
fore, is now making rapid advances in the perfection of her labors, 
as she pursues them by the light of science. Every branch of the 
useful arts is now assuming an improved character, as it begins to 
be conducted on scientific principles ; but in no branch whatever 
is the knowledge of those principles of more importance than in 
agriculture. 

The same overbearing spirit, which has heretofore monopolized 
all the honors, all the respectability, and most of the wealth, has 
endeavored, and still endeavors, to claim all the learning. We 
have two or three professions, which, however necessary, (and I 
have no disposition to question either their usefulness or their re- 
spectability,) cannot produce a single article even for their own 
subsistance, but which are with great emphasis styled the learned 
professions ; while the farmer who feeds them, and who furnishes the 
materials to clothe them, isin grateful return greeted by the sweet 
sounding appellation of clodhopper. There can be noshadow of ob- 
jection to giving learning to the man who labors for our spiritual good 
—to the lawyer, who settles our temporal! disputes—or to the physi- 
cian, who heals our maladies. But why, inthe name of common sense, 
|is it not equally necessary forthe farmer? I would not dispute with 
‘either of these learned professions for the monopoly ot the dead Jan- 
guages, but for the ever-living natural sciences—for mathematics, 
_mechanics, chemistry, botany, zoology, and their subordinate branch- 
es. I contend that where the clergyman, or the lawyer, has one pro- 
fessional occasion for their use, the farmer has fifty. By botany and 
chemistry, he learns the physiology of his plants, the nourishment 
'and treatment they require ; and, by analyzing his soil, he discovers 
what is necessary to maintain and increase its fertility, Zoology 
and natural history teach him the characters and constitution of 
his animals; and mechanics, the structure and use of his imple- 
‘ments. In short, his whole business of life is a series of illustrations 
of the principles of science, and his whole establishmentis a scien- 
tific laboratory. 


May we not confidently hope that the worthy gentlemen of these 
learned professions will at some day be willing to admit the scien- 
tific farmer to an equal rank in the scale of being with themselves ? 
But the number thus favored, however, must, for some time to come, 
remain very limited, for though we have colleges of distinguished 
reputa'ion dispersed throughout the country, yet the course of edu- 
cation they pursue is of too abstract a nature to be of any essen- 
tial service to the interest of agriculture. There can be no doubt 
that those who have no faith in book farming will smile at the idea 
of a college-iearnt farmer. But how many things have been smiled 
at as ridiculous at one period, and at a subsequent period hailed 
and applauded as wonderful improvements? We have theological 
seminaries, and medical seminaries, and law seminaries, and mili- 
tary seminaries, and each endowed with splendid and costly litra- 
ries, and all the paraphernalia of scientific illustration and experi- 
ment, and furnished with able teachers, liberally supported. But 
poor agriculture whose hand sows the seed, and whose arm gathers 
the harvest and the vintage, on which our earthly comforts and 
even our very existence depend, she can have no seminary in which 
to teach her sons the most valuable of all arts. No matter—they 
are nothing but clod-hoppers; if they can learn their ietters and 
read the bible, what more can they want toknow? Even our wise 
legislatures can grant supplies for literary and other public insti- 
tutions with a liberality which does them great credit, but touch 
the string of agriculture, and it refuses to vibrate; the whole in- 
strument seems paralyzed and makes no music. 

But let me entreat the friends of agricultural improvement still 
to persevere, notwithstanding all these discouraging circumstances. 
Let the disciples of the old school ridicule book farming and laugh 
at the idea of an agricultural college, or of schools to teach the 
farmer how to hoe his corn. As I have already stated, the spirit 
of improvement is awake! Our State legislature already has the 
subject before it, and the agricultural society of the Siate will 
doubtless pursne it with persevering attention. It is true, we can- 
not have the credit of setting the example and leading the way. 
Such institutions are already established, and are producing most 
happy results in several _— of Europe; and young men are at- 








men. But, thank Heaven! they are becoming happily reconcil 
Science, tired of spinning hypothetical cobwebs in secret, has at 











tending them even from this country. Let us then have the praise 
of setting the example in our own country, and let this State take 
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the lead of all the others. Where is the man of so much apathy 
as not to be cheered with the anticipation of beholding such an in- 
stitution: an extensive and handsome edifice, where our young 
men shall be taught, in theory and in practice, those immutable 


principles of nature which form the only infallible guide to all the), 


substantial comforts of life! Where, by mingling the useful with 


the sweet, they will become inured to habits of industry ; where) 


science and art shall combine to inspire them with laudable emula- 
tion to excel each other! if we are charmed with viewing a gar- 
den, upon asmall scale, the work perhaps of a single, but skilful 
individual, how infinitely more charming must be the view of three 
or four hundred acres, planned and Jaid out with all the accumulat- 
ed skill of ages, aided by all the lights which science has thrown 
on the subject, with all the b auties of the vegetable world, and all 
that is useful of the animal! Could any earthly prospect be more 
delighifult I answer, yes; that of two hundred young men, vying 
with each other, in skill and industry, not only in improving and 
beautifying the establishment, but in improving their minds by s‘u- 
dy and their bodies by manly labor, infinitely more pleasing and 
more to their credit than the mountebank feats of a gymnasium; 
thus fitting themselves as briliiant lights to guide, instruct, and 
adorn the succeeding generation. 

This view of the subject, or rather the subject itself, far surpass- 
ing any picture I can draw of it, will soon become reality, if those 
interested in its progress do their duty; and that they will do 
their duty, the talent and integrity already engaged are sufficient 
guarantee. Let this state set the example, and all the other states 
will imitate it. And what will hinder the same from taking place 
in every county? Should one county lead the way, there can be no 
doubt but all the others will follow. But the county institutions 
will of course be small, compared with that of the siate. One 
hundred acres of good land, with other suitable investments, might 
be sufficient ; and what mighty thing would the cost of a hundred 
acres of land and a litle expense in buildings and apparatus be for 
this county ? There is abundant reason to believe that such an in- 
stitution in each county would be an immediate source of pecunia- 
ry profit, independently of all its other advantages. But the state 
institution must necessarily lead the way. ‘I'hat institution, then, 
as the parent or head, would furnish teachers for all the others, and 
it would also furnish seeds, plants, and animals, of every descrip- 
tion ; and as it would be foremost in all untrodden ground, it would 
protect the county institutions from all loss in new and untried 
experiments, and afford a pattern for them to follow in all their 
operations. ‘The state could afford expenses in books and appara- 
tus, as well as in the introduction and acclimation of rare and va- 
luable exotic plants; and alsoin procuring valuable and extraordi- 
nary animal3, which would be altogether beyond the reasonable 
means of a county, much more so of an individual ; and yet these 
valuable acquisitions would be less so, either to the county or the 
individual, because they cost comparatively nothing. There are 
probably more than a hundred thousand respectable farmers in this 
state. Many of these have been at very considerable expense to 
introduce some valuable breed of animals, or even the seed of some 
extraordinary vegetable. Now, suppose the expense so incurred 
should, in some cases, be a hundred dulJars,—and it has been in ma- 
ny cases much more ; this would be a heavy tax foran individual ; 
but divide this tax among the hundred thousand farmers, and it 
amounts to one mill a piece. And suppose this introduction were 
effected by the United States, the expense to individuals would be 
still less; the liability to imposition would be also Jess; and the 
chance of its being distributed over the states, and consequently 
the public thereby benefitted, still greater. 

Let this parent, orstate agricultural school be attended as it would 
be, and as I venture to say it wil! shortly be, by pupils from each 
of the counties, each of whom wi!l be an interested respresentative 


of his own county ; and let each county have, as there is reason|| 


to hope it will have, a school after the same model, but upon a 
smaller scale; and when this system shall even begin to be in full 
operation, how abundant will be its benefits to every farmer in the 
state, as well to those who have not, as to those who have been 
its pupils. If any new and valuable production is introduced, as 
fast as the course of nature will suffer it to multiply it will, of 
course, be distributed for the benefit of the whole. Are new agri- 
cultural implements invented, here their comparitive merits will be 
tested ; and if, upon fair experiment, found not good, they will be 


‘Here, also, every farmer in the county may, withovt much expense, 
go and view the operations and improvements himself, and not lise 
ten to stories which he as no faith in, or read books on the sub- 
ject which he does not understand. 





BOILED FOOD FOR CATTLE. 

Having for some years turned my attention to the most econo- 
mical and profitable mode of fattening cattle and especially hogs, 
[ have found that preparing their food by the process of boiling is 
unquestionably the greatest improvement that has yet been disco- 
vered—a slight fermentation following previously to feeding it 
away as certainly adds to the capacity of food for affording nutri- 
tion. And [have also further fully ascertained, that the nutritive 
qualities of many species of food can only be obtained by boiling, 
and in many others is only fulty developed, or prepared for the ac- 
tion of the stomach by that procees. 

The Irish potato furnishes a case in point of the first kind, and 
the apple of the last. It is extremely rare that you will finda 
hog that will eat a raz Irish potato, but put it through a culinary 
‘process and it is rare to find one that will refuse them. 

Boil the apples, let them get cold, and feed them to the hogs, 
and you will double their capacity for producing flesh. 

| But, sir, the result of fairly conducted experiment has equally 
convinced me that the mixing of different kinds of food, adds pro- 
‘digiously to the capacity of the different materials for affording 
nutrition, from the effect of combination. The increase of the 
quantity of food, as well as the addition to its nutritive quality, by 
the simple absorption of water in the act of boiling, is familiar to 
all well informed persons. But I am assured that the combination 
of different materials, produces a greater mass of nutritive matter, 
than the whole could separately yield ; and that to find out the art 
‘of mixing food, along with the best mode of preparing it for the ac- 
tion of the stomach, is the great art of feeding economically, and I 
believe to secure animal flesh, health and vigor. 

The late improved mode of keeping up in flesh working horses 
in England, by the admixture of food, may be cited as a corroborat- 
‘ing proof in point. Itis now I think rendered certain that the com- 
| bination of two articles of food, produces a new nutritive matter, 
|more effectual than either could separately, or that could be pro- 
|duced from the nutritive matter contained in each fed separately. 
| Boil Irish potatoes, pumpkins and apples; combine them by mash. 
|ing together, and add a little salt, and it will be found most nutri- 
jtive food for hogs, producing flesh rapidly. Now a hog on Irish 
| potatoes raw, would starve to death, and do little better confined 
|to pumpkins; on raw apples he would live tolerably; on the boiled 
‘and combined he fattens kindly and rapidly. 
| The result with me has become an anxious desire to ascertain 
|the simplest and most economical mode of steam boiling food on a 
jlarge scale, say pumpkins, potatoes, &c. Some of your readers 
‘may have seen, or be in possession of some plan not generally 
known, and valuable. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the individual whose talents 
would devise some plan, which would come within the reach of 
every description of planters, uniting economy in the expenditure 
of capital, with despatch, would confer a solid benefit on our coun- 
try.—Southern Planter. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 


THINGS A FARMER SHOULD NOT DO. 

A farmer shou'd never undertake to cultivate more Jand than he 
can do thorougly—half tilled Jand is growing poorer—well tilled 
land is constantly improving. 

A farmer should never keep more cattle, horses, sheep or hogs, 
than he can keep in good order; an animal in high order the first 
| of December, is already half wintered. 
| A farmer should never depend on his neighbor for what he can, 
by care and g»od management, produce on his own farm; he 
should never beg fruit while he can plant trees, or borrow tools 
while he can make or buy ; a high authority has said, the borrower 
is a servant to the lender. 

The farmer should never be so immersed in political matters, as 
\to forget to sow his wheat, dig his potatoes, and bank up his cellar; 
nor should he be so inattentive to them as to remain ignorant of 
those great questions of national and state policy which will always 
agitate more or less a free people. 








condemned, without suffering individuals to be imposed upon. 








A farmer should shun the doors of a bank, as he would an approach 
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of the plague or cholera; banks are for men of speculation, and 
theirs is a business with which farmers should have little to do. 

A farmer should never be ashamed of his calling; we know that 
no man can be entirely independent, yet the farmer should remem- 
ber that if any one can be said to possess that enviable distinction, 
he is the man. 

No farmer should allow the reproach of neglecting education to 
lie against himself or family ; if knowledge 1s power, the begin- 
ning of it should be early and deeply Jaid in the district school. 

A farmer should never use ardent spirit as a drink ; if, while 
undergoing severe fatigue, and the hard labors of the summer, he 
would enjoy robust health, let him be temperate in all things. 

A farmer never should refuse a fair price for any thing he wishes 
to sell. We have known a man who had several hundred bushels 
of wheat to dispose of, refuse 8s. because he wanted 8s. 6d., and 
after keeping his wheat six months, was glad to get 63. 6d. for it. 

A farmer should never allow his ek baehe to be emptied of 
wood during the summer months ; if he does, when winter comes, 
in addition to cold fingers, he must expect to encounter the chilling 
looks of his wife, and perhaps be compelled, in a series of lectures, 
to learn. that the man who burns green wood has not mastered 
the A B C of domestic economy. 

A farmer should never allow his windows to be filled with red 
cloaks, tattered coats, and old hats; if he does, he wil! most assu- 
redly acquire the reputation of a man who tarries long at the whis- 
key, leaving his wife and children to freeze or starve at home. 

There are three things of which the man who aims at the cha- 
racter of a prosperous farmer will never be Siggardly, manure, til- 
lage and seed ; and there are three things of which he never will 
be too liberal], promises, time and credit. 











CHAPTER OF FACTS.—meEasures oF CAPACITY. 

Measure is length, breadth and thickness, estimated by knowr. 
lengths, or compared by other known quantities ; thus, there are 
12+-12+12=1,728 cubic inches in a cubic foot, and 34+34+3=27 
cubic feet in a cubic yard. 

The imperial gallon is 277.274 cubic inches. 
of a pint, is 83 inches. 

The imperial gallon contains 10 lb, avordupois, of distilled wa- 
ter, weighing in air, at 62°, with the barometer at 30 inches. Two 
gallons, a peck—eight a bushel, and eight bushels a quarter. 

Heaped measure, per bushel, is 2815} cubic inches clear. 

The Winchester bushe! is 18} inches in diameter, and 8 inches 
deep, containing 2154.42 cubic inches. 

1,000 ounces of rain water are equal to about 74 gallons wine 
measure, or, to a cubic foot. 

7 pounds avordupois is a gallon of flour. 

A chaldron of coals is 583 cubic feet. 

Twelve wide gallons of distilled water, weigh 100 lbs. advordu- 

ois. 
. A cubic inch of distilled water at 62°, in a vacum, is 252.274 
rains. 
. The imperial dry bushel, when not heaped, is 2218.192 cubic 
inches; the peck 554.584; gallon 277.274, and quart 69.3155. 
The bushel is 8 inches deep, and 18.8 wide, with a heap 6 inches 
high. 

“A bushel of wheat is 60 Ibs.—rye 53 lbs. —barley 47—oats 38— 
peas 61—beans 63—clover seed 68—rape 48 Ibs. 

A Scotch pint is equal to four English pints. 

A Scotch quart is 208.6 cubic inches. 

There are 515,267,000 cubical yards in a cubic mile. 


Hogs.—The dealers in this article have generally returned, and 
we believe, without a solitary exception, have made money. This 
fortunate state of the market will throw a considerable sum of mo- 
ney into circulation in Kentucky. Weare informed 60,000 hogs 
have passed the Kenhawa route, 82,000 throngh the Cumberland 
Gap, and about 40,000 through Tennessee to Georgia and Alabama, 
makinz, in the aggregate ,182,000 head. Suppose half this, num. 
ber to have been slaughtered and packed for N. Orleans market, anc 
we have the grand total of 273,000 head taken from Kentucky this 
season. This number of ho;ts, supposing them to average 200 Ibs. 
nett, and supposing the New-Orleans market equal to the other 
markets, will furnish the handsome sum of two million seven hundred 
and thirty thousand dollars. From the best information we have on 
the subject, we are inclined to believe our calculations nearly cor- 


A gill, or quarter 

















rect. What sum has probably been realized from the sale of hor- 
ses, mules, beef cattle, we have no data for calculation.—Ken- 
tucky Chronicle. 





GOOD POINTS IN FARMING. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural Society have awarded a premium 
of $10u, to Mr. Amos Sheldon, of Beverly, for the best farm of- 
fered fur premium. The committee enumerate the following 
seven points, for which Mr. S. deserves commendation, and add 
several others, perhaps equally important, in which his stalement 
is defective. The report is given at length in the New-England 
Farmer. 

1. For having this farm so divided into pieces as probably to 
make ail temporary division fences unnecessary. 

2. For draining and reclaiming low or meadow lands. 

3. For renovating old pastures by ploughing and sowing down 
anew with grass seed. 

4. For having the food for his cattle prepared by cutting and 
mixing the hay, &c. with grain and vegetables. 

5. For his care in collecting manure, and making a liberal and 
judicious use of it on his farm. 

6. For having, by good management, gotten so much produce 
from his farm in 1834, with so few laborers. 

7. For the smal! quantity of ardent spirits which he permitted to 
be consumed, compared to former times by his Jaborers—an entire 
abstinence from which, would have a fine moral effect. 

On the other hand, Mr. Sheldon’s operations as a farmer, taken 
together, do not come up to the full expectation or wishes of the 
Trustees. It was hardly to be expected indeed from one whose 
cares are so divided as his are. It would have been well if he had 
attended to and stated with some precision, the advantages of a 
rotation of crops, so far as his experience extends. If he had at- 
tended to the cultivation of vegetubles, a8 food for his stock in ad- 
dition to potatoes, such as mange! wurzel, carrots, ruta baga, com- 
mon turnips, &ce. 

If he had made some experiments in ploughing in green crops, 
as a manure, and given the result. If he had been much more li- 
beral in the use of grass seed. If he had shown more interest in 
respect to orcharding and fruits of various kinds. If he had turned 
his mind more to the breeds of stock, &c. &c. 

It has been a leading object of the Trustees, in offering these 
handsome premiums on farms, to bring about something like me- 
thod in ouragricultural operations. In the mechanic and manufac- 
turing arts—in all the sciences—discoveries and improvements are 
constantly making—and why not in those most important of all 
arts, agriculture and horticulture, on which all others so essentially 
depend?) Why shouid not our industrious and sensible cultivators 
make experiments of no great hazard or expense, and preserve a 
record, not only of their success, but what would be quite useful to 
know, their failures?’ Why not endeavor to learn so mich of the 
nature and uses of different soils as to determine what course will 
probably be the best as to a rotation of crops, and in the different 
use of manures, and in improving one soil with a mixture of ano- 
ther? Why not keep a diary to which they might turn at any 
time, and compare one season with another as regards heat and 
cold, rain and sunshine—the times of planting and harvesting and 
the many occurrences of the year? 


BOTS IN HORSES. 

Mr. Eprror—I have read your articies in the Farmer under 
this head, and though the sentiments are quite discordant with 
common opinions on this subiect, still | have no disposition to at- 
tempt their refutation. I lave a remedy which I have seen ap- 
plied ina number of cases of what were called bots, with complete 
success. The prescription is as follows: Mix in a convenient 
nottle, one pint of good vinegar and a half a pint of good ashes. 
The horse should be previously prepared to receive the dose im- 
mediately on mixing it, as the cffurvescene produced by the acid 
of the vinegar and the alkali of the ashes, will render it difficult 
to retain the compound many minutes after mixing. From one to 
three botties wil!, I think, in all cases be found sifficient. [ have 


known this medicine administered to horses apparently in the last 
stage of the disease, and have never known it to fail of producing 
relicf in lesa than ten minutes. 
Genesee Farmer, 


The ashes should be sifted.— 
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on Self. Instruction, delivered before the Young Men’s Assoct- 
ation in Albany, by J. Buev. 

When the husbandman has prepared his ground, and deposited 
his sced, his work is but well begun. Were he to stop here, he 
would be but illy compensated for his labor. He must watch the 
germination of the seed, nurture the young plants, and eradicate 
all noxious weeds—he must practise unceasing vigilance and in- 
dustry, if he would realize the full fruition of the harvest. So with 
the young mind, which has received the advantages of schvol edu- 
cation, and been imbued with the seeds of knowledge. It is but 
prepared for useful culture—the main labor is yet to be perform- 
ed; the experience and maxims of the good and wise are to be 
brought to its aid ; the virtues are to be sedulously fostered,; bad 
habits and propenstities are to be guarded against or subdued, and 
industry and vigilance unremittingly exercised, if we would have 
it attain to fame and happiness, the great incentives to action, and 
the grand pursuits of life. The foundation has been laid in the 
school, but the individual himself must rear the superstructure. 
The soil has been prepared and the seed sown, but to him is con- 
fided the care of the crop :—to him it is left to decide, whether the 
edifice shall be a hovel or a mansion ; and whether the increase of 
the seed shall be two-fold, or an hundred fold. It is true, that in- 
tellects, like soils, differ very much in fertillity ; yet good culture 
seldom fails to remedy the seeming defects in both, it duly persist- 
ed in. Persevering application, with the aid which the example 
of others always furnishes, has a magic power in surmounting dif- 
ficulties, of calling into action inert faculties, and of directing 
them to purposes of usefulness. The field, and even the highly 
prepared garden, without what is termed after culture, will soon be 
overrun with weeds, brambles and thorns,—its prospects of beauty 
and usefulness obscured, and the hopes of its owner will end in dis- 
appointment and chagrin. Without the after culture, in like man- 
ner, the young mind is wont to run wild, to become shrouded with 
menial passions, and to disappoint the hopes of solicitous friends. 
It would seem to be a wise provision of Providence, that our prospe- 
rity and happiness are made in a good measure to depend upon vi- 
gilance and industry ; or rather, that the lively exercise of these 
qualities, under the guidance of correct principles, should receive a 
certain reward. 

To the young, self-instruction offers the most certain means of 
obtaining the distinctions and enjoyments which constitute the 

reat aim of life. Wealth is held by a precarious tenure at best. 

he elements may destroy, or unforeseen misfortunes wrest it from 
us. The habits it begets are also calculated to render its pc sses- 
sion transitory. Instead of exciting to active exercise, the mental 
powers, it too often relaxes exertion, and lures to a cisreputable 
lethargy, both body and mind. Friends upon whom the young 
too often repose for the means of success in life, are mortal, and 
changeable in their affections, and dependence upon their favors is 
precarious, and often humiliating. Friends, besides, are generally 
found most willing to help those who stand least in need of their 
assistance,—those who are able and determined to help themselves. 
And as for distinction of birth, what isit? An artificial eminence, 
which renders ignorance more conspicuous, and folly more allur- 
ing. It seldom makes men more learned or more virtuous. But 
knowledge is useful, not only as constituting capital in our particu- 
lar business, but as a means of enabling us to fulfil our public duties 
with more usefulness, and as constituting a main source of our in- 
tellectual enjoyments. Knowledge is power—it is independence, a 
treasure which one cannot be beguiled of—and which even the pro. 
cess of law respects—a friend which will not forsake us. It is a 
property which distinguishes the savage from the brute;—an ac- 
quirement which elevate civilized, above savage life; a quality 
which marks the grades in society ; and a community is ever ranked 
in the scale of improvement according to the measure of useful 
knowledge which it possesses. 

Self-instruction not only affords the means of bettering our indi- 
vidual condition, butit teaches and stimulates us to perform the 
high duties we owe to God and to society. It not only serves to 
multiply our personal enjoyments, and to benefit those who are 
immediaiely dependent upon us, but it enables us to add to the 
stock of general happiness. The man who makes a useful disco- 
very in science, who improves the condition of a useful art, or who 


is in @ measure a public benefactor. What are all the improve- 
ments, the comforts, and enjoyments which we possess, over the sa- 
vage tribes who roam our western wilds, but blessings and refine- 
ments which have grown out of self-instruction—and mostiy of 
men, too, in the middle or lower classes of society. Such, in our 
country, were a Franklin, a Fulton, a Sherman, a Whitney, a Rit- 
tenhouse, an Evans, and a host of others, all in humble life, who were 





‘in a manner self-taught, and who have conferred important bene- 


fits on mankind ; and even our Washington never enjoyed the ad- 
‘vantages of any but a domestic and scanty education. Yet how 
greatly are we indebted to these self-taught men, for the distin- 
guished privileges which we enjoy as a nation and as individuals. 
The poet has said, that 
‘* Man may be happy if he will.” 

‘This, however, must be received with poetic qualifications. No 
‘one can expect to avert the afflictions to which we are incident by 
‘nature; nor would it be well for him if he could; for these often 
come upon us, like parental chastisements, as blessings in disguise. 
‘But he can avert most of the evils which are born of his follies and 
\his vices. A little reflection, aided by a notice of what is passing 
‘around him, will teach any discreet man, that if he would enjoy health 
‘of body, and vigor of mind, he must be temperate in the indulgence 
‘of his appetites, and be active and stirring in his employments ; 
‘that if he would acquire wealth, or retain that which is conferred 
‘upon him, he must be industrious and frugal in his habits; and 
ithat if he would obtain the substantial distinctions of life, he must 
first merit them, by stgring his mind with useful knowledge, and 

ractising those virtues which command the applause of good men. 
t will not do to temporize in these matters—to put on our good 
habits, as we do our Sunday clothes—merely out of respect to others, 
or for ostentatious show ; they must be abiding, every day wear, and 
adopted from a consciousness that they best become us, and are 
most conducive to rational enjoyment. I have some where seen it 
remarked, that the vices are intuitive, while the virtues have to be 
learnt: or, to employ a rural illustration, that the virtues are exo- 
tics and require constant care to induce them to develope al) their 
natural beauty and fragrance; while the vices are of indigenous 
growth, like the weeds of our gardens, which will soon acquire and 
maintain the ascendency, if they are not carefully extirpated or 
smothered. 

Self-instruction is not only productive of positive good to indi- 
viduals and to society, but it serves to lesson the measure of po- 
sitive evils. Neither the mind or the body are long at rest, and 
if they are not usefully employed, they are too apt to seek indul- 
gence in pursuits that are trivial or directly evil ; and what is fre. 
quently indulged in, soon becomes habit, which it is extremely 
difficult to overcome, though we are sensible of its pernicious ten- 
dency. The mind that delights in study, is never driven to seek 
pleasure in the haunts of dissipation: it can be happy alone. The 
wonderful works of creation, and the history of man afford ample 
matter for study, for reflection and research; and as we ascend 
the heights of knowledge, every step we advance enlarges the 
sphere of our vision, the beauty of the prospect, and the measure 
of our enjoyment. “Next to the fear of God, implanted in the 
heart,” says a distinguished writer, “nothing is a better safeguard 
to character, than the love of good books. They are the handmaids 
of virtue and religion. They quicken our sense of duty, unfold 
our responsibilities, strengthen our principles, confirm our habits, 
inspire in us the love of what is right and useful, and teach us how 
to look with disgust, upon what is low, and grovelling and vicious. 
No man who has a fondness for reading, is in much danger of be- 
coming vicious. He is secured from a thousand temptations to 
which he would be otherwise be exposed. He enjoys the sweet- 
est, th» purest, the most improving society, the society of the wise, 
the great, and the good, and while he holds delightful converse 
with those, his companions and friends, he grows into a likeness 
to them, and learns to look down, as from an eminence of purity 
and light, upon the low born pleasures of the dissipated and the 
proflizate.*” 

The common avocations of life do not prevent the acquisition 
of useful knowledge. Not a week, and scarcely a day passes, that 
does not afford hours of exemption, from ordinary business, which 
may be employed in improving the mind; and these hours amount 
to years in the aggregate of ordinary life. Labor does not unfit 





* Hawes’ Lectures. 





renders the earth more prolific in supplies for the sustenance of man, 
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the mind for study, but rather imparts a freshness and a relish 
for it, which 1s seldom experienced by the indolent or the sedenta- 
ry; while study serves to beguile the tedium of jabor, by the inte- 
resiing matters it furnishes to the mind for investigation and re- 
flection, and which the mind may adapt to the useful purposes of 
life. While labor tends to sharpen the mental, as well! as the ani- 
mal appetite, it affords the best facilities fora wholesome digestion 
of the food demanded by either. Thus labor and study are admi- 
rably fitted to be companions and reciprocal! aids to each other. 
Upon this point I speak from personal experience. The limited 
knowledge which [ possess, has been acquired amid the unremitting 
labors of a very active mechanical emp!oyment, and without the ad- 
vantages of an ordinary common school education. And in looking 
abroad among the companions of my boyhood, I find, after the lapse 
of nearly half a century, that their success and standing in life, has 
been good or bad, pretty much in the ratio of the culture which 
they have bestowed on their minds, and their habits of close appli- 
cation to their business. It is not the leisure, nor the opportunity, 
that ‘s wanting, but the disposition, a resolute determination, to 
improve our innate faculties, which retards the progress of intellec- 
tual culture. We respect and admire in others the talents that are 
usefully employed. Why not then resolve (for to will is almost 
to do) to acquire that which we so readily concede to be an excel. 
lence in others. Among the thousands of instances which | 
might quote, of men rising to eminence, and great usefulness, by 
means of self-instruction, amid the cares and labors of an active 
business life, I shall detain you by the mention of but one, and 
leave you to call to mind others, which cannot fail to present 
themselves within the circle of your acquaintance. I cite this case, 
because it presented itself first to my notice whi'st penning these 
remarks. The late Rev. Dr. Carey, was the son of a poor man; he 
entered life with a very defective education, and was brought up to 
to the humble trade ofashoemaker. There disadvantages were not 
sufficient to repress his thirst for knowledge. Having resolved to en- 
ter the ministry, he set himself to acquire a knowledge of the Greek 
and Hebrew, the original languages of scripture ; and while he was 
yet laboring for his daily bread with the awl, he sought acquaint. 
ance with grammars and dictionaries ; and he never left them, says 
his biographer, till those compiled by him had gained, by universal 
consent, an honorable place among the monuments of human learn- 
ing. Mr. Carey pecame a pioneer missionery to India in 1793. 
The first six years of his residence in that country were spent in 
active agricultural pursuits, during which time he acquired so per- 
fect a knowledge of the language of the country, that in 1801, he 
translated the New Testament into Bengalese and during the se- 
ven following years, into all the Janguages of Northern Hindostan. 
He in the meaatime compiled a volumpious Bengalese dictionary, 
the first ever published, performed the duties of professor of San- 
scrit and Mahratta :n the College of Fort William and was withal 
ever active and efficient in his missionary labors. 
ly became known as an oriental scholar of the first eminence, was 
celebrated as a man of science, established at Caluctta an Agricul- 
tural society, of which he was an efficient member, and was either 
a prime mover, or a zealous promoter, in every undertaking for the 
benefit of his adopted country. This distinguished man died in 
June last, full of years, and full of honors. ho is there in this 
assembly that does not, from the narration of this brief biographi- 
cal sketch, of a self-taught great man, feel his capacity for useful- 
ness enlarged, and mentally resolve, that the influence of so wor- 
thy an example shal] not be lost upon him. Cherish the senti- 
ment—it is a commendable one. 





Which of the two will be able, with the greatest security, to 
confide in his own powers, in a moment of adversity—he who has 
indulged his mind and pampered his body, in many !uxuries—or he 
who, contented with a little, and provident for the future, shall, 
like a wise man, prepare in the time of peace for war!'—Hor. Eve-. 
ry man, in his prosperity, should make provisions to meet adversity. 

He who envies the lot of another, must be discontented with his 
own.—Hor. 

“ Those who are happy at home, should remain there.’’—Sat. 


Vices often creep upon us, under the semblance and name of), 


virtues.— Seneca. 
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CULTURE OF THE GRAPE. 

We have, among our subscribers, many, who delight in the grape, 
and who are desirous of knowing the best and cheapest methods 
of producing it in perfection. It is in compliance with the wishes 
of some of these, that we write the following article, though not 
exactly coming within the plan of our work. 

It is known that tne ordinary methods of raising the foreign va- 
rieties of the grape, in the open ground, are at least very precari- 
‘ous in this latitude. The fruit is either blighted by mildew, killed 
by frosts, or does not come to maturity so as to develop all the 
excellence of its natural flavor. And even oar finer native varie- 
ities, such as the Isabella, Catawba and Bland’s Virginia, frequently 
do not come to maturity in the neighborhood of Albany in conse- 
quence of the early autumnal frosts, and in sume of the higLer dis- 
tricts, they seldom ripen well, particularly the last named, which 
many think the superior variety. We have seen at Utica, the 
Sweetwater, Chasselas and Munier in a fine state of bearing, lite- 
rally loaded with beautiful fruit, and yet we have been assured by 
an amatuer residing there, that the grapes of Utica never attain the 
high flavor which distinguishes them in warmer and dryer situa- 
tions, 


To insure a certain and good crop of this delicious fruit, gra 
houses may be constructed, in which the vines are trained under 
glass without any artificial heat, the roots being planted in a bor- 
der on the south side, and conducted into the house near the sur- 
\face of the ground. We have constructed a house of the kind, 
which is 54 feet long, 12 broad, 4 feet high in front on the south, 
and 12 feet high iu the back wall on the north, with two tiers 
or rows of sashes, each 6 feet by three fect 4 inches, solping from 
front to rear, in an angle of about 33 degrees. The ends and back 
of the building are covered with plank groved together, and the 
inside is plastered. The total expense was from 120 to $125. We 
have in it at present, fourteen vines, foreign and native, the num- 
'ber to be reduced as may be found necessary. Small iron dogs are 
\driven into the under side of the rafters which support the glass, 
‘at parallel distances, the lower ends having holes through them for 
ithe admission of wire. Tinned wire, of a size we believe denomi- 
‘nated 12, is run through these holes longitudinally, the whole length 
of the house, and at the distance of ten inches below the glass, to 
which the vines are tied. In the rear, on the inside of the wall, 
we have the peach, apricot, nectarine and fig, trained as wall fruit. 
Inside of the building we raise early salladings, which are generally 
‘consumed before tbe vines come into foliage. The principal labor 
‘necessary, beyond the ordinary pruning and care of the vines, is 














to drop the upper sashes, when the temperature will permit, and 
ithe sun shines bright, about two feet, ut eight or nine o’clock in 
‘the morning, and to close them again at three or four in the after- 
noon. This permits the vitiated air to escape, while the pure air 
from without, being specifically heavier, presses in and induces a 
healthy circulation, By closing the house in the afternoon, the 
temperature is in a good measure preserved till the next day. 
‘The covering of the building tends greatly to repel the severity 
of the cold. During the severe weather of January, the mercury 
‘in the house, as indicated by a self-registering thermometer, was 
at no time lower than five degrees above zero; while outside it was 
as low as 27 below, showing the difference made by the protection 
ito be 32 degrees. About the 8th of March, the frost being out 
|of the soil, we sowed cress and lettuce in the house; both were up 
‘in from eight to twelve days; the subsequent snows and frosts, the 
‘thermometer sinking twice to fifteen degrees in the open air, did 
‘not affect them, and the cress was fit for the table on the first of 
‘April. No artificial heat was applied. The produce of such a 
house may be estimated by those acquainted with the productiveness 
‘of the grape, when they consider that the vines in such a house 
as this, cover a superficial space of 650 square feet. 

There is another method of recent introduction, which it requires 
some professional knowledge to conduct, and the application of 





Sloth, a seductive syren, should be most carefully avoided.— 
Horace. The indolent man can never be useful, either to himself 
or to promote the well being of others. 


Vo. II. 





‘some artificial heat; but which accelerates very much the bearing 
‘of the vines, the maturing of the fruit, and probably improves its 
‘quality. The vines are cultivated in pots. Pieces of the vine, of 
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two or more feet in length, are coiled in a flower pot, having been 





| became dry, and the foliage was syringed frequently. No other care waa ne- 
/cessary throughout the season, than occasionally to tie up the bearing shoots, 


first divested of all their buds but one or two se? raape ee 4 ya ap 'to prevent them from being broken by the weight of the fruit. 
mity, which are elevated so.newhat above the edge of the pot, anc | Five of the vines, viz: three White Chasselas and two Hamburgh, pro- 
the pot filled with fine rich earth. Or, a single eye may be taken, || duced trom eighteen to twenty-five bunches each, or one bundred and six col- 


with two or three inches of the adjoining stem. ‘Ihe pots are 
plunged into a hot-bed, and subseqently transferred to the grape- 
house. Vines thus treated, sometimes have made fifteen or twenty 
feet of wood the first year, and produced twenty or thirty bunches 
of fine grapes the second. These methods have been successfully 
practised about Boston. The following particulars of cultivation, 
which we copy from the &merican Gardeners’ Magazine, a horti- 
cultural monthly, published at Boston, by Messrs. Hovey, are the 
memoranda made by the editors of that work during the process of 


culture. 

“© March 9th, 1833.—Shoots of the Black Hamburgh and White Chasselas 
grapes were selected, and formed into cuttings of single eyes or buds; this 
Operation wus performed by cutting off the wood in a sloping direction, one 


inch above the eye or bud, and two inches below. By this method of ruising || 
vines from single eyes, they produce a greater number of fibrous roots, which }} 


enablea them to absorb an abundant supply of nourishment from the soil, and 
their growth becomes proportionably vigorous and strong. It is of importance, 
in selecting shoots for the purpose of farming the cuttings, to make choice of 


wood that is well ripened, short-jointed, sound, and with very little pith; such |) 


wood is more likely to be obtamed from the middle or lower parts of branches 
of healthy vines, than near the extremities. 

Afier the cuttings were prepared, pots of three or four inches diameter were 
filled with a mixture of J-3d light sandy loam, and 2-3ds leaf soil, in which 
the cuttings were inserted ina slanting position, and each eye covered about 
half an inch in depth, finishing off with a gentle watering, and the pots plung- 
ed to their rims in a moderate hot-bed. 

At the commencement, strict attention was paid to the heat of the bed, as 
it frequently happens, if the heat is too powerful, the eyes will shoot up be- 
fore auy roots have protruded, and are very liable to be destroyed, either by 
a powerful sunshine or from too damp an atmosphere. 

The cuttings were watered very sparingly until the buds appeared above | 
the surface of the soil; air was freely admitted during the day, and the bed 
covered at night, in order to preserve an equal temperature as possible. 

March 24—being fifteen days from the time the cuttings were put in the pots, 
they made their appearance above the surface, were shaded from the sun dur- 
ing the middle of the day, until they were well furnished with roots and the 


leaves hegan to expand; water was then regularly supplied, and plenty of air|| 


allowed, to prevent them from being drawn up weak. 

By the ninth of May, the vines had grown to the height of from eight to 
twelve inches, and were shifted into pots of six inches in diameter, making 
use of the same kind of soil as the cuttings were putin, at the commencement. 
In repotting such young vines, they should be handled with great care, as 
the points of the roots, or spongioles, are exceeding tender, and susceptible 
of injury; the leading shoots should also be carefully protected, and all la- 
terals removed as soon asthey appear The success depends much upon keep- 
ing up the temperature of the bed, which should rather increase than decrease 
as the vines acquire strength ; and, as the least check is very injurious in this 
early stage of their growth, should the heat begin to decline, it must be re- 
newed by linings; for it isan essential point, that they be continually kept 
in a vigorous and rapidly growing state, the object in view being to produce 
one strong shoot for bearing fruit the following year. 

June 25th,—the vines were from two to three feet in height, and were again 
repotted into pots fourteen inches in diameter, and fifteen inches in depth; the 
soil used, was composed of equal parts of light loam and leaf soil, with the 
addition of about an eighth part of the whole of very rotten manure. After 

otting, they were removed into the green-house, and placed over the front 

ue; the shoots were trained upward in a direction corresponding with the 
slope of the roof, and ten inches from the glass; water wus supplied frequent- 
ly, und occasionally liquid manure, till the wood began to ripen; all lateral 
shoots were stopped just above the first bud, which bud was retained to pre- 
vent the maineyes from starting prematurely. 

July 27th,—the vines had attained the length of six feet; and, as a suffi- 
cient length of wood was now obtained, each shoot was stopped, by pinching 
off the point; this caused one or two of the uppermost eyes to start, and these 
were also stopped when they had grown two or three joints. By thus con- 
tinually stopping the upper laterals, as often as they were produced, the rapid 
flow of sap upward was checked, and the shoots acquired greater strength and 
size. When the wood had become prefectly ripened, each vine was cut to 
the length of five feet, and all the laterals, which had been suffered to grow 
during summer in order to preserve the main eyes, were cut in close, leaving 
a straight clean shoot. 

In November, the vines were placed under the stage of the green-house, 
where they remained till the first week in March following, and were then 
placed in their former situation. 

March 15, 1834,—the buds began to open, and by tr* 30th, the fruit buds 
were distinctly visible; two to four bunches appearing from every eye, with 


| leetively ; and on the 30th of July, the Chasselas grapes were perfectly ripe, 


the Hambarghs had changed color, but did not arrive at maturity till about 
the 25th of August. Although from fourteen to tweny bunches are considered 
| by the English cultivators as a good crop for one vine, yet, from the experi- 
lence which we have had, thus far, in the culture of vines in pots, we have 
}no doubt but that thirty bunches and upwards, of the small growing kinds, as 
|the Sweetwater, Muscadines, &c. may be obtained from each vine, equal in 
‘excellence to those grown by any other method. Mr. Stafford, one of the 
most successful cultivators, says, that all the most delicate sorts are superior, 
| when grown in pots, to any he ever saw grown on the rafiers; and he further 
|states, tuat he has often proved, that a pot placed in the house on the Ist of 
| January, and the same species trained up the rafter, and subjected to the same 
| heat—the former will ripen its fruit at least a month earlier than the latter. 

} The annexed plan is one we would suggest to those who wish to erect a 
)small house, which would answer the purpose of growing grapes in pots with- 
| out great expense. 

Fig. 1, is a section of the house, which is ten feet in diameter, eight feet 
|high atthe back, and four feet in front; it is sank two feet under the surface 
|of the ground, as at (aa), if the situation is dry—otherwise it should be ona 
jlevel; (4) isa flue which may commence at either end of the house, as con- 
| venient, and should be carried across the end, along the front, and out at the 
back ; (c) is a pit in the centre, which may be used for many purposes; such 
as raising lettuces, radishes, &c. or for starting annual flowers, early cab- 
bages, culiflowers, &c. to be transplanted out m the garden; as it will not 
be shaded till the vines have made considerable growth; or vines on the coil- 
ing system, which will require bottom heat to grow them, might be plunged. 
The pit is intended to be filled with leaves mixed with manure, or with leaves 
alo e, as at(d). The back and ends may be made of common boards, placed 
eight inches apart, filled in between the two, with leaves, hay, sea-weed or dry 
‘tan (ee); the front may be of tick four inch plank. (f) is ashelf on the back, 
four feet from the bottom; it should be about fourteen inches wide, and made 
very strong; on this and the flue, all round, should be placed the pots of vines; 
those on the flue to be trained up half way the roof of the house, and those 
on the back shelf to be trained down to meet them at the same slope of the 
glass, at the distance of ten inches. The trellis may be made of wire or of 
wood 
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Fig. 2, isthe ground plan. Such a house is not 
intended for forcing in January or February ; as 
| it would require more length of flue, and fires to 
| be kept continually burning, which would be at- 
tended with considerable expense and attention. 
One could, however, easily be made for the pur- 
pose. In this house it is supposed that, if the vines 
commenced growing about the Ist of March, ripe 
fruit would be obtained from the Ist of August to 
the middle of September, according to the earli- 
ness or lateness of the variety. If lower sashes ZZ 
are covered during night with mats or hay, in e 
March, very little fire would be required ‘o keep up the requisite temperature, 
which should not be on an average, more than fifty-five degrees the first fif- 
teen or twenty days. The expense of erecting such a house would not be 
great, and it would contain about fifty pots of vines, which would ripen at 
least three hundred pounds of grapes.” 























BEES AND BEE-HOUSES. 

The use of houses for bees, we believe, is of modern date. Some 
three or four winters ago, in travelling in Otsego county, we were 
shown the first bee-houses we ever saw or heard of. One was 
four and another six feet square, and six or seven feet high, made 
perfectly tight, with a good floor, and with a door for occasional 
entrance. One had been tenanted two summers, and contained 
probably about 200 lbs. honey. The other had been occupied but 


the exception of two or three of the lowest. When the fruit was fairly de- a season, and contained less honey. Neither had sent out a new 


veloped, the shoots were stopped at the second bud above the upper bunch ; 


and one bunch only was retained on each shoot, with the exception of two 


vines; on these, two bunches to each shoot were ailowed to remain, for the 


swarm. We were so pleased with this management,: that imme- 
diately on reaching home we had a bee-house built, and in June 


er of emacs ge oh to what extent vines in pots could support|| following introduced into it a swarm of bees the day they left the 
and ripena crop of fruit. ‘The two last mentioned vines were Black Ham- parent hive. They filled the hive in which they were istroduced, 


burghs. One of them produced twenty eight, and the other thirty bunches ; 
but it ultimately proved to be too large a number for them to ripen perfectly 





but no more, and the next year sent outtwoswarms. In the mean 





Water was plentifully supplied, as often as the surface of the soil in the pots 


ltime we made a bee-house, or bee room, in our garret, adjoining 
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the eastern brick gable end, fitted the interior for the reception of 
a hive, and opened an aperture through the wall at the point paral- 
lel with that where the bottom of the hive would s'and. The first 
swarm that came forth were placed in it. They not only filled the 
hive, but nearly covered it with comb and honey the first season. 
We have taken from their stores a considerable quantity of honey 
for our table, always delicately white and fine, which has been 
more than made good the following summer. The quantity of ho- 
ney in the room must now amount to nearly 200 Ibs. No inter- 
ruption to their ]abors has been apparent, nor have they sent out 
in the three summers any new swarm. We built another bee-room 
in the garret last summer, and put therein a fine swarm of bees. 
They promise to do equally well with the first. A bee moth has 
been occasionally seen in the garret, and one in the bee-house, but 
not the least indication of their web or larve about the hive or ho- 
ney. 

It has been said, that where there are a number of hives, the bee- 
moth concentrate in one hive, and leave the others undisturbed. 
This has been in a manner verified by our observation during the 
two last years: for we have, in both years found one hive almost 
literally filled with the worm, butterfly and web, which we imme- 
diately consigned, hive, honey and all, to the flames; but have not 
found a moth, or the signs of one, in other hives from which we 
have taken honey. Though it is well to remark, that the honey 
has been uniformly taken from the uppermost of a double hive, 
without destroying the bees, which were driven into the lower 
apartment. The two boxes are of equal dimensions. A hole is 


made in the top of the lower one, for the bees to pass up, and the}, 


upper box set on, and fastened to the lower one by hooks and but- 
tons. The upper box is always filled first, and when the under one 
is filled, and this is considered sufficient to subsist the bees during 
the winter, the upper box may be taken off, the honey, which is 
found to be pure, and free from young and bee bread, taken out, and 
the box returned. The bees are driven into the lower apartment 
by blowing tobacco smoke into the upper one. 

In November last, we took two late swarms, which appeared to 
have scanty supplies for the winter, and placed them on a shelf in 
a dark cellar. About the 20th March they were examined. The 
bees in one hive were dead; they had been apparen'ly smothered 
for want of air or by bad air. Water had got under a corner of 
the hive and produced mouldiness. The honey had apparently suf- 
fered no diminution during the winter. The bees in the other hive 
were in good condition; not a dead one was seen; and on being re- 
moved to the stand, the day being warm, soon became lively. ; he 
this experiment, we think weak swarms may in this way be pre- 
served during the winter in a dormant state. 

In preparing a bee-house, we recommend, that the hive which 
is to be put into it with the young swarm, for such we should pre- 
fer, be placed above the centre on the east wall, that the aperture 
through the wall, for the egress and ingress of the bees, be paral- 
Jel with the bottom of the hive, and that the staging on that side, 
to sustain the comb, be fifteen or eighteen inches broad. The comb, 
when extended on the outside of the hive, assumes the form of a 
cone, the top of the hive constituting the apex, spreading below 
equally on the front and sides, and extending considerably below 
the hive. Without a broad staging, therefore, the comb in front, 
having nothing to sustain it, breaks off from its own weight, and 
falls to the floor. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
We gave, in our last, a brief account of the primary schools in 
Prussia, abstracted from M. Cousin’s report; and we proceed now 


to speak of the Normal Schools, that is, schools for training teach-} 


ers for the primary schools. The Prussian law declares, that : 


‘* A schoolmaster, to be worthy of his vocation, should be pious, discreet, 
and deeply impressed with the dignity and sacredness of his calling. He 
should be thoroughly acquairted with the duties peculiar to the grade of primary 
instruction in which he desires to be employed; he should possess the art of 
communicating knowledge, with that of moulding the minds of his children; 
he should be unshaken in his loyalty to the state, conscientious in the duties of, 
his office, friendly and judicious in his intercourse with the parents of his 
pupils, and with his fellow citizens in general; finally, he should strive to in- 
spire them with a lively interest in the school, and secure to it their favor and 
support.” 





As none can teach to others whet they do not themselves know, 
—and as the example of the master has great influence in forming 


the habits of the pupils—it is very justly considered indispensable 
in the qualifications of teachers, that they shal) be competent, and 
of good character, habits and disposition. These qualifications, 
we cannot but think, are too little regarded in selecting teachers 
for our common schools. 

A norma! school, for training teachers for primary schools, is re- 
quired to be established in each department. No school can re- 
ceive more than 60 or 70 pupils. The expense of these schools is 
defrayed in part by the government and part by the department. 
The pupils before admittance, must have passed a good examina- 
tion in the primary schools. The age of admission is from 16 to 
18, and the course of studies three years. The first year is devot- 
ed to supplementary primary ins*ruction, the second to specific and 
more elevated studies, and the third to practice and occasional ex- 
periments in the primary schools, one of which is attached to each 
normal school, and other schools in the place. Provision is made 
for the education, in these schools, of poor youth of good promise; 
and the pupils thus assisted, are obliged to accept, at the expiration 
of their course, the masterships of such schools as may be assign- 
ed them, with the chance of promotion according to merit. It is 
declared, that 

‘« With respect to teaching, the endeavor shall be, not so much to inculcate 
theories on the pupils, as to lead them by enlightened observation, and their 
own experience, to simpie and lucid principles; and with this view, to the nor- 
mal schvols shall be attached others, in which the pupils may exercise them- 
selves by practice.” 

A]l the studies and exercises required in the primary schools are 
introduced here, but prosecuted to a greater extent. On comple- 
ting the course, the pupils are submitted to a rigid examination, and 
receive certificates of capacity, bearing the distinctive appellations 
of “excellent,” ‘* good or sufficient,” or “passable.” Such as 
prove incompetent are rejected, or sent back to pursue their studies. 
Those who pass examination, have their names inscribed, with the 
index of the degree of their certificate, upon the departmental list 
of candidates, which list is published every six months in the offi- 
cial gazette of the department. ‘The teacher receives a brevet of 
his appointment, in which his duties and salary are specifically sta- 
ted. He is required to take an oath on entering on his duties, and 
is publicly installed in the church, in presence of the scholars and 
public authorities, to all of whom he is to be formally presented. 

A process verbal of the installation is drawn up and deposited 
among the archives of the school. His conduct as a teacher is 
closely scrutinized. For indolence, carelessness, bad disposition, 
or neglect, he is first admonished, and may subsequently be fined, 
and deprived of his employment. Gross violations of modesty, 
temperance, moderation, or any open abuse of his authority as fa 
ther, husband, or head of a family, is also punished with the loss 
of place. Such are the prominent regulstions in regard to the nor- 
mal schools of Prussia; and they are highly calculated, we con- 
ceive, to have a benign influence upon the character and happiness 
of the nation. 

As we have before observed, the Prussian system of primary in- 
struction was not matured till 1819. Its happy influence has been 
manifested in the increase and improvement of the schools. From 
the returns made in 1831, it seems that the number of children 
sent to the primary schools exceeded the estimated number of all 
the children in the kingdom between the ages of 7 and 14; that 
there were then 21,879 primary, and 823 middle or burgher schools, 
which employed 23,920 head masters, 983 head mistresses, and 
2,811 assistants, and that the pupils averaged about 75 to each 
teacher and assistant:—that there are 28 normal schools, in which 
there are fifteen hundred pupils, and that these schools furnish 700 
candidates annually for mastership. The expense of a pupil in the 
normal schools averages about #44 per annum; and the expense of 
the 28 schools is stated at about #66,000. 





School Libraries.—This is a prominent feature in the Prussain 
system of instruction which we may adopt with unquestionable ad- 
vantage. However accessible books may be in the cities and vil- 
lages,—and however multiplied the productions of the press at the 
present day, it is a fact that will not be questioned, that in a consi- 
derable portion of our country the means of acquiring useful know- 
ledge, from books, are very limited; and perhaps we may add, that 








the desire for obtaining this knowledge is no where sufficiently 
manifest. There are few public libraries in the country; and if 
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there were many, the opportunity of being benefitted by them could 
not be general. Besides the generality of the books which they 
contain are not well adapted to the capacities of juvenile readers, 
nor to the business which they are destined to follow. The outlay 
in a school district, of ten or twenty dollars a year, in establishing 
and replenishing a school library, would be but a smal! tax in com- 
arison with the benetits which might be expected to flow from it. 
t would be sowing useful seed, and the community would not fail 
to reap the harvest. It would serve to diversify the studies, to be- 
get a taste for substantial acquirements, avert bad habits, and lay 
the foundation of respectability and usefulness. The mental soil 
is good, but, like the natura] soil, it needs cuiture to render it pro- 
ductive. We vaunt of our knowledge, and affect to believe that we 
are the most enlightened people on earth. And yet I fear we 
should suffer, greatly suffer, on the score of education and good 
habits, the things which eminently contribute to happiness, by a 
comparison with the subjects of the King of Prussia! The truth 
is, we are deceiving ourselves—we are not so enlightened as we 
would be thought to be—or as wé might be, and ought to be. It 
is time to get rid of this delusion—to acknowledge and repair our 
faults—by more liberal and enlightened provisions to fit THE cHIL- 
DREN OF THE NaTION for the high privileges they enjoy, and the 
high responsibilities they are to assume. 
P. S. A bill has passed the Legislature authorizing the estab- 
lishing district schoo) libraries. 


WORN OUT LANDS. 

A friend in Virginia writes us as follows:—“ Enclosed I send to 
you thirty dollars. for the 2d Vol. of the Cultivator. You will judge 
by this our opinion of the work. Our people have been deeply en- 
gaged in the production of tobacco, and our lands have been ne- 
glected, injured, and I might almost say destroyed. Give us some 
imstruction, if you please, as to the best plan of stopping the gul- 
lies, and healing the galls with which our fields so much abound; 
and also directions for a farm yard, and fora barn on a pretty large 
scale.’ 

A substantial compliment like this lays us under an obligation 
which we are afraid it is out of our power handsomely to requite. 
We confess we have no practical knowledge as to the best method 





of stopping gullies and healing galls, for it has been our aim to} 


prevent both on the limited grounds we cultivate; but we have 
seen much of these evil effects of bad husbandry, and will venture 
to prescribe for their cure. 

Virginia farmers, as well as many further north, have, it would 
seem, resembled too much in their practice the prodigal son, who, 
not content to spend the income of the patrimonial estate, encroach- 
e3 annually on the principal, until that is exhausted, and he is re- 
duced to want. The soil, or rather the animal and vegetable mat- 
ter which is blended with the earth, is the farmer’s cspital. The 
more this becomes exhausted or wasted, by injudicious cropping, 
the more this capital is reduced; and consequently, the interest, or 
product, upon which he depends for a maintenance, undergoes a 
corresponding diminution,—until, at last, both principal and inte- 
rest,—capital and soil,—are wholly exhausted. But there is a 
common remedy for both these evils, which, though slow, is ne- 
vertheless sure;—it is persevering industry, guided by prudence, 
and animated by hope. And it is here that the maxim of Poor 
Richard, that 

‘¢ He that by the plough would thrive, 

‘* Himself must either hold or drive,” 
emphatically applies. We are fearful that too many of the Virgi- 
nia farmers have trusted too much to overseers and stewards, in- 
stead of studying their business, and qualifying themselves person- 
ally to d rect the operations of the farm. If they will devote their 
leisure to learn more of the principles of their business, and to di- 
recting and superintending the operations of the farm personally, 
they will svon discover the defects in their practice, and be able to 
apply suitable remedies: and we can venture to assure them, that 
they will find this study and this practice among the most pleasant 
and ennobling that engage the attention of man. The Old Domin- 
ion can become as distinguished in her agriculture, as she has long 
been for her hospitality and patriotism. But to do this, the mind 
must be brought to the aid of labor. 

Gullies and galls are occasioned, we presume, by the exhaustion 


sion to alternate grass seeds while the soil is capable of sustaining 
a healthy firm sod,—and the want of artificial drains to conduct 
the water into natural channels, or to prevent it accumulating in 
accidental ones. A system of management the reverse of the bad 
one which has caused these evils, is the best calculated to cure 
them. That is—less must be taken off or more carried on;— grass 
seeds must be sown with smal] grain;— grass must intervene more 
frequently in the alternation;—all the means of fertility which the 
farm affords, must be well husbanded and judiciously applied, and 
extraneous manures brought on;—and the water conducted off the 
fields in gently inclined artificial drains. 

Plants are as much dependant on food for nourishment and 
growth, as animals are; and there 1s as much propriety in expect- 
ing a horse to thrive at a stall which is never replenished with fo- 
rage or provender, as there 1s in expecting a continuation of good 
crops from a field which is never reple: ished with manure. Philo- 
sophers may speculate upon what constitutes the food of plants, but 
the practical farmer knows that a crop is luxuriant and abundant, 
pretty much in the ratio of the manure which is applied to the soil. 
The inference is irresistible, that vegetab!e and animal matters con- 





stitute the basis of the food of vegetables. The elements of the 
\dead and the living plant are the same, and they are transmuted, 
|by a natural process, from the former into the latter. Tobacco is 
‘among the most exhausting crops, as it takes much from the soil, 
‘and gives little or nothing to it in return. We are told that it is 
be rule in Holland and Flanders, not to sow flax on the same field 
‘oftener than once in eight or ten years, on account of the exhaust- 
‘ing quality of the crop, which, like tobacco, returns nothing to the 
soil. 

| The means of fertility on a farm are seldom either well husband- 
ed, or well applied. Every vegetable and animal matter may be 
‘converted into the food of plants; and the urine of the stock, when 
yarded, and which in Flanders con-titutes almost a mojety of the 
manure, might be mostly saved, by keeping the yard well littered, 
\or bedded with swamp earth, to absorb it. Gypsum is a powerful 
‘auxiliary on light soils, where clover forms the basis of improve- 
‘ment; lime benefits stiff soils, and mar], where it is found conveni- 
ent, is employed as a means of inducing fertility with manifest ad- 
vantage. 

We have seen the following method practised, with success, to 
render gullies productive, and to cover with a healthy sod, the 
galls, which are generally on the declivities of gullies. The first 
object was to prevent an accumulatiun of surface waters passing 
down, by drains constructed tc carry it off where it would do less 
‘injury. The next step was to fill the water course with brush and 
earth, smooth the declivities, so as to give to the earth a comely 
‘appearance, and then to carry on and spread a layer of coarse ma- 
\nure from the cattle yards, abounding in straw, hsy and seeds. 
| When necessary, enough earth was spread over this to prevent the 
litter being blown away. Inthe course of the season, the grass 
‘seeds sprung up, the manure afforded sustenance to the plants; and 
cattle being kept from the place, a substantial sod was soon form- 
ed, which is yet suffered to remain undisturbed by the plough. 

Upon the subject of cattle yards, we beg leave to refer to our 
Girections for their construction, published in the first volume of 
the Cultivator, page 62. 

We confess ourselves not sufficiently acquainted with the hus- 
bandry of Virginia, to venture an opinion as to the model of a barn 
best suited to one of its lage farms; but we would respectively &o- 
licit an answer to this part of our correspondent’s request from a 
more competent pen. 


Seed Corn, should be first soaked, say 12 hours, in water heat- 
ed to near the boiling point, to saturate the grain, and induce ear- 
ly germination; then having put half a pint or more of tar in an 
iron dish, with a quart or two of water, heat it t:ll the tar is dis- 
solved or incorporated with the water, when the whole may be 
turned on to the already soaked seed, which is then to be well stir- 
red. The flavor of the tar thereby strongly impregnates the seed, 
and prevents the birds or squirrels taking it. Then take the corn 
from the water, and mix with it as much gypsum as will adhere to 
the grain; and put six or eight kernels into a hill, reducing the 
number of plants at the first hoeing to three or four, and them the 
most thrifty and promising. This will require six extra quarts of 








of the vegetable matter of the soi!, by severe cropping,—the omis- 





seed to the acre, and the consequent increase of product, in conse- 
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quence of each hill having its complement of stalks, will not be 
less than six bushels. So effectual is this method of preparing 
seed in saving the crop from the depredations of birds, that we have 
dispensed altogether with the use of scarecrows. Last year, one 
row in a corn-field was accidentally left unplanted. It was after- 
wards planted with unprepared seed. The crows took up the most 
of it, while we could not discover that they had taken a hill plant- 
ed with the tarred seed. 

A correspondent inquires at what distance the plants should re- 
main in the drill system of culture, where there are two or three 
rows in a drill. We cannot prescribe, but recommend from six to 
twelve inches, according to the richness of the soil, and the variety 
of the corn cultivated—the richer the soil, and the more dwarfish 
the growth of the stalk, the nearer the plants may be left. The 
more rich the pasture, and the smaller the animals which are put 
upon it, the greater number will it support. 





Lucern may be sown till the 15 of this month, at the rate of 
sixteen pounds to theacre. The soil should be dry and loose, rich 
and clean, and the subsoil pervious, so that the tap roots may ex- 
tend down four or five feet, without encountering clay, hard-pan or 
water. Potatoes area good preparation for lucern; but they ought 
to be well dunged, and kept clean of weeds. The seed of lucern 
may be sown 1n drills, with a drill barrow, the drills eighteen in- 
ches apart, when nothing is sown with it; or it may be sown broad- 
cast with small grains, and the ground should be well harrowed 
and rolled. Our practice has been to sown half a bushel of winter 
rye with the seed to the acre. When it has taken root it with- 
stands the drought better than any other grass, on account of its 
long tap-roots. It may, and if there are many weeds, it ought to 
be mown the Jast of August, after sowing. Insubsequent years 
it may be cut as soon as it shows blossom, and, if the soil is good, 
it will bear cutting three, and often four times in a season. The 
great economy of this grass is tocut and feed it green. All farm 
stock, including hogs, are fond of it. An acre of good lucern 
will keep five or six cows from the 20th May to October. If made 
into hay, it should be cured in cock, to prevent the waste of the 
leaves. Partially cured, and mixed in the barn with barley straw, 
in alternate layers, it saves well, and very much improves the 
straw. The seed may be had at the seed shops, at twenty-five 
and thirty cents per pound. It is mostly imported from France. 





The Osier Willow is worthy a place on every farm, because 
it takes up very little ground, requires very little care, and fur- 
nishes the best materials for baskets, which are indispensable to 
the farmer. This, like all the willows, is readily propagated by 
cuttings. Where it has taken good root, its shoots, in good 
ground, grow from four to eight feet in a season. These shoots 
should all be taken off every winter, unless very large willows are 
wanted, and the number is thereby annually increased. The art 
of fabricating baskets from them is easily acquired, and may be 
practised in evenings and stormy days inthe winter without cost. 
For ordinary baskets, the esier is used with the bark on ; but for 
neat house baskets they are peeled. The best way to divest them 
of the bark, is to cut, sort and tie the osiers in small bundles, say 
early in March, and place the bundles in a pool of stagnant water; 
and at the season the leaf buds are bursting, the bark will readily 
strip off. The osiers may then be laid up to be used when leisure 
will permit. A well made osier basket is worth three or four made 
of splits. We have them which have been in wear years, and are 
yet good. To give them firmness and durability, a good rim and 
ribs, of oak, hickory or other substantial wood are necessary. 





Transplanting Evergreens.—In reply to the inquiry, “ What 
is the best season for transplating evergreens?” we state the last 
of May, in this latitude, or when, in any place, the new spring’s 
growth begins to shoot. If they can be taken up and removed 
with a ball of earth about their roots, they may be transplanted at 
almost any season. But this can seldom be done, unless the plants 
are grown in a nursery; for here they are generally furnished with 
a large number of fibrous roots, to which the earth adheres, which 
forest trees seldom possess. Evergreens require a constant supply 
of food to sustain their foliage. If they are removed when in a 
quiescent state of growth, the mouths or roots are necessarily di- 


| 


obtained. But if removed after the sap is in circulation, fewer 
roots will furnish a supply, and new roots become sooner formed, 
To prevent evaporation, from which the greatest danger arises, 
the ground about newly transplanted evergreens should be well 
mulched with a coarse wet litter from the barn-yard, and a pail of 
water may be occasionally thrown upon it, when the weather is 
dry. 





Kisse’s Patent Cueesk Press, acut of which is given below, 
is an improvement deserving the attention of dairymen and others, 
who have occasion for its use. It occupies but little room, being 
three feet long, sixteen inches broad, and five feet high. It may 
be managed, by a child, and the pressure graduated at pleasure 
The patentee, S. Kibbe, resides at Esperance, Schoharie. The 
price of a Press, of the dimensions given above, is $15. 
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Winter Butter, it is known, is generally deficient both in color 
and flavor. ‘This arises partly from the cows being kept at this sea- 
son exclusively upon dry food, and partly from not managing the 
churning process under the right temperature. A writer in the 
New-England Farmer says he finds in the carrot a corrective for 
both these evils. To adopt his words, his method is, to “ take 
four carrots of the Altringham kind [and other kinds will serve as 
well] of about one and a half inches in diameter, to cream enough 
to make ten pounds of butter, and after washing them, to grate and 
cover them with new milk, and after they have stood ten minutes 
to squeeze them through a cloth into the cream, and the effect has 
been to make the butter come quicker, and give it the color and 
sweetness of May butter.”” We can readily believe that carrots 
will impart a fine color to butter, and even ¢ rich flavor,—if given 
to the cows in sufficient qnantity—the substance, and not the color- 
ing matter, must be required to give much flavor. Cows fed with 
ruta baga, or mangel worzel, or carrots, will produce butter, at 
all seasons, defective neither in color or flavor. 





Morus Multicaulis.—We have been censured for expressing our 
doubts whether the Chinese mulberry would withstand our winters. 
Judge Bradley, of Onondaga, a highly worthy and ardent promo- 
ter of the silk business, has expressed to us similar doubts. His 
Chinese mulberries, he says, are frozen down every winter. This, 
we are aware, is not the case in some soils and situations; but in 
this case it is best to err on the side of caution. The peach and 
cherry, as well as the mulberry, stand the winter better in a clay 
or stiff soil, than in one which is loose or sandy. 





The Silk Culturist, is the title of a monthly paper of eight quar- 
to pages, published by the Executive Committee of the Hartford 
County Silk Society, at fifty cents per annum, the first number of 
which has just come to hand. It pF cape devoted to the cul- 
ture of the mulberry, the rearing of silk worms, and the processes 
of prepering silk. This work was much wanted; and we com- 
mend it to the patronage of every family who are employed, or 
design to be employed, in the silk business. 





Southern Clover.—A farmer remarked to us the other day, that 
he preferred the seed of northern, or large clover, for the reason, 





minished, and the plant is apt to die before the requisite supply is 





that the winter was less severe upon it than upon the emall or 
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southern. It then, for the first time, occurred to us, that since/ 
we had used the southern seed, which we have done for the last) 
three years, our clover had been much more winter killed than for-| 
merly, when we raised the large kind. We should be glad to 
learn the experience of others in this matter. 


SPELTA—OR SPELT’ WHEAT. | 
B. F. Hutchinson Esq., of Middle Island, Suffolk, has asked 
us to make known, through the Cultivator, the mode of culture, 
vroduct, &c., of this species of grain. As we have no practical | 
knowledge in its culture, our answer can only apply to a part of 
his inquires. 
Spelt wheat is distinguished hy its stout straw, which is almost 
solid, and by its strong spikes, with the chaff partially awned.! 
The chaff adheres close to the grain, and is not easily separated. | 
The grain is light and yields but little flour, but yields a greater por-| 
tion of gluten than common wheat, and hence is superior, in pastry 
and confectionary. It is the principal wheat raised in Suabia and 
the north of Switzerlend, and is considerably cultivated in France, 
Spain and Italy. It is also grown in Pennsylvania. It is sown in 
spring, and ripens in July and August. It is sown on lands, ge-, 
nerally, which are too poor for other wheat, and on mountainous) 
or stony grounds. We will thank our friend Mr. Grove, or some | 
of our Pennsylvania patrons, to furnish us witha statement of the 
ordinary product and relative value of this grain. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Buffalo, March 10th, 1839. 

J. Buex, Sir—You will recollect that during the evening I late- 
ly spent at your hospitable mansion, while discussing the new) 
English theory of “the matter thrown off in the soil by a species 
of plant, being poisonous to otLers of the same kind if cultivated 
in successiov,” by which rotation becomes absolutely necessary, | 
dissented, with you, from the doctrine, as altogether inapplicable 
to many American soils, particularly those of the western coun- 
try. And I will here remark, in confirmation of an opinion which 
I have long entertained, that much of the current English expe-) 
rience as well as theory in agriculture, is altogether inapplicable | 
and useless in our own country, and to succeed thoroughly, the 
American farmer should, excepting what relates to broadly esta-, 
blished and universal principles, depend on American experience, 
alone. 

Although rotation of crops, as a system, has been adopted by) 
the best agriculturists in the older settled parts of the U. States, | 
and is no doubt the best which can be pursued in the primitive 
soils, yet large portions of our country would actually suffer by | 
such a process. I incline to think that it has yet to be settled,| 
what is the most profitable system of agriculture applicable to a 
large portion of our new states and soils, for they have as yet been, 
so imperfectly cultivated, and with so little regular system, that) 
the full nature and capacity of those soils are Jittle understood. 
Yielding, as they usually do, abundant crops with slight culture, | 





























| states, are remarkable for the production of Indian corn. 


usual. All these different modes have succeeded well, and many 
instances may be cited where wheat has followed for many years 
in continued succession with equal success, and abundant crops. 
Many wheat soils too, the most unpromising at first, con'inue to 
yield without manure or stimulant of any kind, and have constant- 
ly improved from their first cultivation. A portion of the best 
wheat lands in our state, lying in Livingston, Genesee, Monroe 
and Erie counties, were for years unsettled and neglected; and 
long after the softer and better timbered Jands were subdued, were 
these stony Jime lands cleared up and put into cultivation. They 
are now the surest lands for a crop of good wheat. Here the 
quality may be depended on, when the blast, or rust, or a shrink- 
ing of the berry prevails with the wheat of the softer soils. This 
is also the case with large tracts of land near lake Erie, in Ohio, 
also in Michigan, and further west. Here indeed the question 
might be opened to the inquiry, as to how far lime may be the na- 
tive soil for wheat ; and why it is that the continual ploughing of 
limestone lands, and their exposure to the atmosphere, promotes 
fertility, which is indeed the fact. But as my present object is to 
state facts for the purpose of disapproving an unsound but plausible 
theory, I must omit the subject for perhaps some future commu- 
nication. 


These different varieties of soils, appear each in degrees more 
than another, peculiarly friendly to the production of certain crops. 
The alluvial bottoms of many of the streams in this and the western 
I know 
of large tracts on the Genesee river, the Tonewanda and Buffalo 
creeks, which for thirty or forty years have been settled by the 
whites, who have made corn their standing crop, and were the In- 
dian cornfields for all past time so far as the Indians themselves 
know. Many of these lands scarce ever overflow, are ploughed 
only to an ordinary depth, yet yield oftentimes eighty bushels to 
the acre with only common culture. I have seen on the Muskin- 
gum, the Sciota and Sandusky bottoms in Ohio, fields of more 
than a hundred acres each, which would harvest an average of 
seventy-five bushels to the acre, where corn had been the annual 
crop time out of mind. The depth of these soils is prodigious, in 
many instances twenty or thirty feet, apparently of the same 
quality. 

In the fine grazing regions of the south parts of Genesee, Erie, 
Chautauque, Cattaraugus and Allegany counties, immense tracts 


| of the finest pastures exist, where no grass seed has been sown by 


the farmers; white clover and blue or spear grass having come in 
spontaneously on clearing the lands, which remains permanently 
good. It is now not at all diminished, after thirty years’ occu- 
pation. While riding through a portion of these counties a few 
years since, where grazing, dairy, and the raising of cattle and 
sheep wes the principal business of the farmers, | remarked upon 
the very rough and uneven appearance cf the meadows; having 
never been ploughed, and possessing after many years of cropping, 
all the inequalities of surface which upturned trees and decayed 
trunks, although long since removed, had caused. I inquired why 














their occupants have so far been content with their present produc-'|these, to appearance, valuable mowing lands, were suffered to re- 
tions, without examining by thorough experiments what more may| ma‘n in so rough a state, when two or three ploughings and a cul- 
be done. | ; | tivated crop or two would make them smooth? I was answered 

The soils I now speak of, are the great secondary regions of|| that ploughing would materially injure their productiveness, being 
western New-York, and which extend most around the great lakes, never so good for grass afterwards ; that immediately after clear- 
and down the Mississippi valley. ‘These are the most productive) ing, the land was either harrowed into wheat or oats with grass 
of our northern soils, and to the present time are mostly cultivated’ seed, and so had since remained in grass after the first crop was 
without manure, or the aid of artificial stimulants, by which pro-|/harvested ; yielding continually without measure, excellent crops, 
cess the primitive soils would be altogether unproductive. But to|| with no deterioration. 


the question of succession of crops, in opposition to the above) In this same region also, oats are raised in great abundance. In 
I Teroughent a large district of western New-York, wheat is Oe howe south part of Erie, and I doubt nos equally so with the other 

. g “et ge d s N Vv ||counties named in this grass district, oats in quantity and quality 
stapl2 article o cultivation. The lands which produce it, although) exceed any that Jeverknew. The soils are sometimes slaty gravel 
good for other grains, roots, pulse, and grasses, yield wheat in|! both coarse and fine; gravelly, sandy and vegetable loams, and 
abundance, and therefore they are for that purpose the most profit- sometimes clay and clayey marl. But the best oat lands are the 
able. slate and loam soils. In these, oats have been raised in some in- 


With many farmers, for forty years past and more, it has), 
been for several consecutive years the only crop of their fields.||stances, eighteen or twenty years in succession, and I last sum- 
e lands, 


Again, they have let their fields rest every other crop, and fallowing||mer saw many large stubble fields on the hills and tab! 
where the oats had lodged, in consequence of their immense growth, 





for seed the season succeeding the harvest, without laying the lands| 


into grass. Others again have laid their lands into clover, sowing|| which had never been manured, and had yielded frequent and heavy 
the seed in the spring following the sowing of the wheat; pas-|icrops. Yet these lands were poor for wheat, and but ordinary for 


tured the fields after harvest, and the following year fallowed as!icorn, The farmers who cultivate them, seem fully assured that 
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they will last for a long time with such cultivation ; and eine great care, are poor nurses, and their Jambs are raised with ditti- 


when on first learning their process, my preconceived opinions con-_| 


culty. The muiton from such sheep must necessarily be of a mi- 


demed their system, yet further inquiry and reflection, convinced| serable description. 


me they were correct. The oat crop, particularly, they held to| 
improve with cultivation. 

Now do not all these facts prove, or at least imply, that there| 
is some latent quality of the soil particularly friendly to the ade-t 


I believe that in Connecticut, even the pure Saxony sheep may 


now be purchased at a comparatively low price, say from six dol- 
lars to four dollars a head, and perhaps lower still. 


The old fashioned pure Merino sheep, which were imported by 


duction of these different crops? And do they not open a new and| Col. Humphrey, and those associated with him, (but which are 


most interesting field for observation and experiment ? And in vd 


relation of these circumstances, is not much of hitherto sound the- | 
ory and settled experience put at fault? I confess that it — 
so. In my own green experience, I find oftentimes thet approved | 
modes must be dispensed with, and others more suitable to the new | 
and different soils that we cultivate, adopted. An analysis of some | 
of our western soils, with the best plans of their cultivation, might) 
be amusing, if not instructive to many of your distant readers; and | 
although not prepared to give the former, yet I may at some fu-| 
ture opportunity give you a chapter on the latter, and show you) 
how amply they possess in themselves, inexhaustable elements of| 
fertility; and why, contrary to the opinions of many of our Atlan-| 
tic neighbors who fully believe that all new lands must be in a few) 
years exhausted, and without stimulant by manure, become as im- 
poverished as their own, they may, by judicious cultivation, re-| 
main abundantly productive, and an almost inexhaustible source of | 
wealth to their proprietors. 
I am so well convinced of the utility of stocking newly cleared 
lands into grass for mowing and pasture, with wheat and oats, that 
I shall this spring put in upwards of 100 acres with oats alone, | 
having already sown about fifty acres with wheat. I last June had) 
about 40 acres laid into grass with oats immediately after cleaning, | 
with a thorough harrowing; and a finer, and more promising piece | 
of grass I have seldom seen. Timothy and red clover, with an! 
occasional sprinkling of red-top, is the principal grass used in this| 
region. These lands are excellent for wheat as well as grass, and | 
will bear ploughing and laying down with evident advantage as‘) 
occasion may require. The white clover rapidly works in, making | 
a thick bottom, and adding largely to the crop of hay. For a rich’ 
supply of after feed, no grass can be more valuable and nutritious. | 
Here I am reminded of another fact, which is, that on some por- 
tions of our rich wheat lands, unless watered, the red clover, ti- 
mothy and red-top are in a few years run out by white clover and, 
blue grass, which renders their ploughing up and cropping neces-| 
sary In order to let them again well into meadows; a fact which’ 
fully demonstrates to my mind the above expressed opinions, that | 
particular soils are peculiarly fitted by nature for certain crops, and| 
require a totally different course of cultivation from others. 
Very truly and respectfully yours, L. F. ALLEN. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS, IN RELATION TO SHEEP 
HUSBANDRY. 


The five queries which are quoted below, came from an anonymous corres. 
pondent. They were forwarded to a gentleman pre-eminently distinguish- 
ed as one of the best judges of stock, and withal an extensive breeder, who) 
has promptly and very obligingly furnished us with the subjoined answers. 

1. “ Of what breed or stock had a beginner better compose his 
fiock, his object being the growing of fine wool?” Pure Merino, 
crossed with high bred South Downs. 

2. “What are the prices at which the Saxony, South Down. 
Cotswold, Leicester, Bakewell, or Merino ewes, can be purchased | 
respe tively, after shearing?’ From a good flock, you cannot 
select ewes, or it would not long remain a good flock; lambs or! 
yearlings may be selected perhaps—price very various—depending | 
on purity of blood, and individual excellence. | 

3. **What breed produces wool of the greatest value?” Saxony | 
per pound—Merino per fleece. ‘ And what breed yirlds the heavi- | 
est flecee?” The great Lincoln, or Romney Marsh sheep. 

4. “What breed is most hardy and best adapted to our climate "| 
South Downs, certainly. 

5. ‘On what lands how many sheep per acre can be profitably) 
kept?” That depends on the breed of sheep, and quality of land, | 


but much fewer than are generally kept. 
The Saxon sheep undoubtedly produce the finest wool; but their| 


fleece is light, se'dom exceeding 2% lb. in weight, and is too open| 
to resist our storms. They are feeble in constitution—require’ 











now almost extinct) were a much better constitution sheep, and 


more than made up by quantity for the difference in the quality of 
their fleece—the close, thick texcure of their wool resisted our cold 
wet storms—their lambs were much easter raised, the ewes were 
better nurses, and on the whole, I am convinced they are a much 
more profitable sheep than the Saxony. I must, however, re- 
mark, there are several varieties of the Spanish sheep; and I would 
carefully avoid the ‘‘gummy”* family fleece, which however, 
must not be confounded with that, which, though o! a dark color, 
contains only the grease necessary to render it impenetrable to the 
weather; the former being very objectionable to the manufacturer, 
while the latter is readily cleansed and worked. 

I desire to be understood as speaking of the pure breeds, and not 
of grade sheep, which so universally abound in this state, for they 
have no distinctive or fixed character, but vary with their degree 
of consanguinity to the pure imported blood. Indeed I feel well 


assured that there are very few individuals of the pure unmixed 


blood to be found. 

The earlier merino flocks of this state, were obtained from the 
introduction of imported bucks, and those were purchased at great 
prices, which, with the native ewe, formed the ancestry of our fine 
wooled flocks: these had not attained nearly to the excellence of 
the pure merino, in the staple of its wool—its compactness—its 
uniformity, or softness, when the Saxony cross was introduced, 
and became almost universal in a surprisingly short time—and this 
is the true history of almost all our fine grade sheep in this state. 
It is not, therefore, to these flocks that I allude, when I speak of 
pure merino, or Saxony sheep. 

As to price, I presume such merino sheep are more costly now 
than the Saxony! from the fact that farmers are now aware of their 
error in using the Saxon cross, which has ruined the constitution 
of their flocks, decreased their clip of wool nearly one-half, and re- 
duced their produce, until, with ordinary management, more than 
twenty-five lambs to an hundred ewes, are seldom raised. A me- 
rino buck, of unquestionable purity, whose ancestry were both im- 
ported, will now sell for twenty-five and thirty dollars; the same 
animal, eighteen months since, might have been picked up at 8 
and #10. 

The Leicestershire, Bakewel!, and Cotswold sheep, are so cross- 
ed and mingled in this country, that the distinction is lost, except- 
ing to the practised eye, who can find individuals in the various 
flocks which partake, as it may happen, more of the characteris- 
tics of the one parent or the other. These are a long, coarse 
wooled sheep, possessing much beauty of form, early maturity, 
and are quick feeders; but they require rich lands for their pasture, 
and though their constitutions are good, yet their fleece is suffici- 
ently open to admit the penetrating rains of our severe storms, 
and then it is, that their heavy fleeces are seen separated along the 
ridge of the back, thus admitting the wet directly to the skin, un- 
til the animal is chilled through. They are good nurses, and make 
fine lambs; their meat originally coarse and long in the grain, and 
white in its color, was much improved by Mr. Bakewell, and un- 
der his management, become superior to the other large, long 
wooled sheep. Some of the best flocks of this variety may, I be- 
lieve, be found in the sheep folds of Mr. Dunn, and Mr. Wilkin- 
son, in Albany county, or of Mr. Adcock, Mr. Musson and Mr. 
Clark, in Otsego county, all of whom have given much attention 
to this fine variety of sheep. Average produce in wool, I should 
think, from five to six pounds, though individuals are found, car- 
rying fleeces of ten and twelve pounds! Price of good lambs, ] 
believe, from ten to fifteen dollars. 

The South Downs are as yet but little known in this country, 
but in my opinion, are decidedly better calculated than any other, 
for the domestic purposes of our farmers. They are of a medium 





* The term ‘‘ gummy” is in common use with farmers, and will be under- 
stood. 
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size, beautiful in their forms, large Joined, broad chested, fine in 
the head, smali boned, and fine in the fleece, which averages 4 lbs. 
in the ewes; the bucks reach to 7 lbs.; ia quality it is equal to half 
blood merino, but stronger in its filament, and entirely impenetra- 
ble to storms of snow, sleet, or rain; they are regardless of our 
coldest weather, and possess hardier constitutions than any sheep 
I know. ‘The wethers attain to about 28 lbs. per quarter, and are 
allowed to be the best mutton sheep in England, the meat being 
dark in color, short grained, mild in flavor, and juicy. They are 
excellent nurses, and quick feeders. Here again, I beg to be un- 
derstood as alluding to the pure and high bred =outh Down; such 
as it is found in the sheep-tolds of the great sheep-masters in Sus- 
sex; not the common, unimproved animal of the Downs, weighing 
14 lbs. per quarter, and carrying but 24 of wool. 


As to prices—they are best ascertained from the sources of the 
respective breeds, and must vary much, according to the establish- 
ed purity of the blood, and the excellence of the individuals; the 
one a much more difficult point to ascertain than the other. 


For the last three years, preparatory to commencing my own 
flock, I paid much attention to the sheep husbandry of this district; 
visited those who owned large flocks, and soon discovered that 
they were all on the decline; 1 corresponded with others, and found 
the introduction of the Saxony blood was universally followed by 
a decline of constitution, and all its attendant evils; excepting in 


one instance, where a gentleman wrote me, that he had just pur-|| 
chased a flock of Saxon merinos. He assured me that in Oneida]! 


county, they were a hardy, healthy sheep—shearing on an average 
about 3 lbs. of wool, and the purer the Saxon blood the heavier 
was the fleece!! This was so contrary to my own experience, 
having materially injured a flock of nearly two thousand grade-me- 
rinos by one single cross of the Saxony, that I still continued my 
plan of forming a flock from the pure, full bred, large merino sheep 
on the one part, and from the high bred sheep of Mr. Ellman’s 
flock of South Downs on the vther. Assisted by the indefatigable 
perseverance, acute discrimination, and previous knowledge of a 
friend, (whose father was concerned with Co]. Humphrey in his 
various importations and sales of such sheep,) I collected, after 18 
months’ search, about thirty full bred merino sheep, pure as im- 
ported, known to be directly descended from those importations.— 
Their quality of wool is as fine as perhaps any grade Saxony flock 
around me. The ewes will average 4 |b. fleeces. My South 
Downs I imported from the celebrated flocks of Mr. Ellman, in En- 
gland, whose two year old wether sheep beat all England last 
Christmas, at Smithfield, and took the first prize. He was judged 
to weigh 32 |bs. per quarter; and I am happy to say, has been pre- 
sented to me by Mr. Ellman, as a specimen of excellence, and will 
probably arrive in this country before long, as he was to be shipped 
from London the first week in this month, for New-York. From 
Mr. Ellman, I| procured six yearling ewes, and a yearling buck; 
the ewes have wintered in a yard with an open fence, and an open 
shed, closed only at the back; they lambed there from the 28d to 
the 28th of February, on which day the thermometer was as low 
as 4deg. On the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th March, the thermome- 
ter, in the shade, was from zero to as low as 6 deg. below zero, at 
sunrise! and yet my lambs, young as they were, never suffered in 
the least from the severity of the cold; they never showed the 
slightest consciousness of its intensity ! and are allowed by all who 
cai] to see them, to be the finest lambs they ever saw. J find rapid 
demand for all | can spare from both my ftocks, at liberal prices.— 
The engagements for my South Down buck, for nert season, have 
been filled for some months past; and two days since Mr. Musson, 
a Leicestershire breeder, called to see him, when I took the oppor- 
tunity of requesting he would weigh him—he very obligingly did 
so; and his exact weight was one hundred and fifty-nine pounds 
and a half. I have ventured on these minutie in regard to the high 
bred South Downs, as these sheep are very little known in the 
United States; and facts are more satisfactory than opinions: and 
again I must insist that I do not allude to the unimproved breed; 1| 
do not allude to the South Downs of Cully’s day, from whose writ- 
ings I have seen various extracts as descriptive of the breed, nor 
do I include the Hampshire Downs; I confine myself to the high 
bred sheep of the present day; and if any wor:'d oppose to them the 
fast rooted prejudice of high breeding being inseparable from deli- 


a personal inspection. I would further add, that it is an acknow- 
ledged fact, that Mr. Ellman’s flock turns out more lambs than 
ewes! averaging 750 lambs annually, for several years, from 600 
ewes, 

A strong advocate myself of purity of blood, and a known line 
of ancestry, which confers excellence by descent, still, I believe, 
for this country, the most valuable description of sheep may be 
raised by judiciously crossing the merino and south downs, thus 
uniting the fine fleece of the one with the beautiful carcase of the 
other, and gaining at once a constitution suited to our climate.— 
‘This was done some years since, on the introduction of the meri- 
nos into England, and was attended by the most flattering success, 
the flock eg every other for the compinep excellence of wool 
and carcase. Both these breeds being fine, close woolled sheep, 
there is no extravagant dissimilarity, no wide contrasts to be amal- 
gamated, and a more uniform character is easily obtained in the 
progeny, from which it will do to breed again. This is not the 
case with a cross between the long and short woolled varieties; the 
first cross will sometimes make a good animal, but when bred from 
again, the produce is uncertain, sometimes ‘‘ taking back” on the 
long woolled parent, and sometimes on the opposite side; and when 
apparently combining in the fleece a united influence of the two 
breeds, a closer examination will shew an unevenness of length 
and filament that ill suits the manufacturer. R. 

Maple Grove, Otsego, March 26, 1835. 


DESTRUCTIVE INSECTS. 

Not only thorns and thistles, but hosts of noxious insects have 
been inflicted on degenerate man. My attention has been chiefly 
directed against the latter evil. ns 

The character of some of these insects will be described in treat- 
ing of my warfare against them. 

The first in my series, is probably of American origin, as in no 
system of entomology can I find a description of the insect which 
has proved so destructive to our peach trees. I have to rely on 
my own observation for its history and description. It was proba- 
bly unobserved by us prior to the present century. 

In the autumn of 1800, I first saw the fatal malady in the peach 
trees about Philadelphia; the next year it had reached Burling- 
ton, and tiience continued its march northward, about twelve or 
fifteen miles a year. In 1807, in a choice collection of fruit of 
my own, every tree had the premonitory symptoms of the yellows: 
,a few miles north escaped that year. Having made a careful dis- 
section by splitting end barking several trees, 1 could discover 
no cause, but ravayes of the worms between the bark and wood. 
Collecting a number of the worms, I confined them in glasses and 
hatched from them the perfect insect; a moth or miller, small in 
comparison with the worm; white or light grey, with dark spots, 
wings convolute, like a section of a crow-quill split longitudinally, 
This phalena or moth lays its eggs on the leaves of the peach 
tree; when hatched, the larva or maggot subsists itself first on the 
leaf, until it has acquired sufficient size and energy to migrate to 
a more suitable and permanent home for the winter: this is be- 
tween the bark and wood of the tree, near the ground. Here it 
enlarges its domicil ;—a sickly state of the tree follows, and if 
they congregate in sufficient numbers to circumvent t.e tree, cer- 
tain death is the consequence, by intercepting the communication 
between the root and body of the tree. 

The larva of the peach insect is herbivorous, and in this state 
of existence subsists on the tender lining of the bark; living in a 
cleanly manner, it deposites all filth outside the door, by the dark 
powdery appearance of which, its abode may be detected. In its 
chrysaloid state, its appearance is smooth and glassy. It frequent- 
ly happens when seeking these worms, a chrysalis very different is 
found; this is the srex or tailed wasp, the natural enemy of the 
peach worm; the sirex is a restless, fidgetty insect, resembling a 
wasp; its young, like that of other wasps and hornets, is carnivor- 
ous. It may be observed about the neighborhood of the peach 
worm’s habitation, at the door of which it lays its egg; the pro- 
duct. 2 worm, creeps into the bowels of the peach worms, feeds 
on its carcase and occupies its coat. Its chrysalis, unlike that of 
the peach worm, is rough and filthy, caused by the sweat and 
writhing of the victim of tts rapacity. 

I have been thus particular in noticing the sirex, because, be- 








cacy, I would refer them to the facts above stated, and ask of them 


‘ing a usurper of the abode of its foster parent, it has been false- 
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ly accused of being the mother of mischief, instead of a friend'y 
ally, which should be patronized. Among others, the Sussex N.| 
J. Register, had, about six years ago, a belligerent article against 
this supposed enemy. 

Knowing that, even in a moderate degree, heat proves fatal to 
the cut-worm, I was led to try its effect on the peach worm; hav-, 
ing placed several in the hollow of my hand, | found that water 
not uncomfortable to my skin, killed them. I thence commenced 
applying boiling water, from a watering pot (without the nose,) 
pouring it around the tree, about eighteen inches above the ground, 
in sufficient quantity to heat the bark ; the quantity was varied ac- 
ording to the thickness of the bark and size uf the tree; this proved 
completely successful for several years, and as longas it was con- 
tinued. ‘I'he time for using the heat, was the last of summer, | 
and again the middie of the autumn, lest some might have es- 
caped or more recently arrived. 


The Pea Bug.—Tuis may also be an American insect ; we hear 
nothing of it abroad, and imported seed is without it. Its march 
through our country preceded that « f the peach worm, about twen- 
ty-five years, and in like manner travelled from south to north| 
about ten miles a year. This insect is too well known to need a 
description. It lays its eggs on tie half grown pea-pod opposite, 
each grain; the maggot, when hatched, penetrates the pea; the 
skin closes over and it extends itself to a large size, but contracts 
into the pupa state to one side the pea, from whence emerges in 
the spring the perfect bug, ready to perpetuate its species. 

To counteract this evil, I have in my garden, sown imported 
clean seed, seed two years old, containing no live bugs, or I have 
scalded infected seed, with equal success; that is, the crop was 
but partially infected, and that I imputed to the proximity of the 
garden of my less careful neighbors. 

These insects would be eliminated from our land, if every body 
would scald their peas on the day of sowing them; this is easily 
effected. The farmer may put two bushels into an open flour bar-| 
rel with one head, pour on them one gallon of boiling and half a 
gallon of cold water mixe<; cover the cask a few minutes; this’ 
would produce enough heat to kill the bugs, and would facilitate 
the germination of the peas. 

I have not been ale to ascertain the parentage of the insect that) 
attacks the young fruit of the apricot, plum, and other smooth 
skin stone fruits. Its attacks are probably made in the early morn- 
ing, (a ume not particularly propitious to my habits of investiga- 
tion.) formerly I gratuitously considered it a winged insect; it makes 
a couple of wounds, as if by pincers, in the skin «f the fruit, in 
which it deposites an egg; the larva or maggot from this, eats to 
the centre or stone, injures the fruit and causes it to fall prema-! 
turely: afterwards the larva penetrates into the earth to winter, 
there; in the spring it works its way to the surface, to renew a 
similar round of existence for its progeny. In the middle of my 
garden were two apricot trees, bearing abundance of fruit, but: 
not one perfect. I removed the surface, and formed an area around 
each tree, similar to the gravelled walks; from these I had the! 
fallen fruit removed daily to the piggery; after this I had plenty 
of good fruit. Near to these trees was a nectarine and several 
plum trees, being on my boundaries, were not treated in like man-| 
ner; they produced no sound fruit. It would thence appear that) 
the insect may not be winged or migratory to much extent, but! 
may belong to the order aptera, wingless, and probably of the 
genus phalangium. Of these there are several species, all less. 
and of shorter limbs than the well-known father lung-legs; I know 
one variety with claws like a crab, capable of inflicting the above. 
described wounds; they escape observation by their li it color and 
slow movements. Other means than those, I pursued for the pro-| 
tection of these fruits. I have often seen narrow strips of sheep-| 
skin, wool on, fastened around the body of the tree before the 
blossoming season and continued during its ripening. In the 
absence of these, rolls or bats of coarse wool might answer the 
purpose against these crawlers, if such they may be. A still bet- 
ter security may be obtained by planting this kind of fruit trees in 
a yard where pigs and poultry couid have free access during the 
fall of their fruit. 


The Cut-worm.—This is the offspring of the phalena devastator ;| 
wings horizontal; white with small dark spots; under wings. 


near the root of grasses. These worms are of a bluish color, and 
they travel only in the night ; they cut off young cabbages, beans 
and corn; the latter is injured, but not destroyed by them. To 
shun its depredations in gardens, be careful to plant at a distance 
from any grass plat or lawn. I have lost an entire crop of late 
planted beans by them, by planting nearea grass plat. Frequent 
superficial hoeing, in the middle of the day, by exposing to the 
sun, proves fatal to many of them. 

Another familiar enemy isthe turnip fly. I have witnessed many 
a crop of cabbage and cauliflower plants, also melon and cucum- 
bers destroyed by these minute insects. To obviate this, on the 
first mentioned small seeds being sown, I have wetted the ground 
to the depth of an inch or more with boiling hot water; thus des- 
troying the flies and their eggs, and at the same time expediting 
the germination of the seed. For melons and cucumbers, I sow 
and rake in radish or turnip seed, on and around each hill ; the flies 
are attracted by these, their more favorite food, from the melons, 
&ec. Against the striped bug, another destroyer of melons, a 
brood of young chickens is a sufficient protection for a whole 
garden. 

Mr. Eprror—I do not presume to think the above the only or 
best means of abating the evils we suffer from insects ; my cbject 
is rather to elicit from others the result of their observation and 
experience ; the subject, in my view, is important. Hasany one, 
more fortunate than myself, discovered the insect, for insect it 
most probable is, that produces the deforming warts and threaten- 
ed destruction of our plum trees? A knowledge of the agent 
might lead to the means of counteracting its influence. May we 
not hope that some means may be discovered for palliating the im- 
pending evils from the wheat insect, by fires or smoke of some of- 
tensive kind, as of horns or hoofs of animals, made in the even- 
ings, at a particular stage of the opening ear. Many remedies 
and some of much practical utility have been suggested against 
the Hessian fly. We ought not to submit to nor look lightly on 
these pests. Ants, insignificant as they appear in our view, have 
been suffered to multiply to such an extent on the island of Gre- 
nada, that a premium of £20,000 sterling has been offered, from 


||the public treasury, for the best plan for their destruction. Poi- 


son and tires are employed. 

Let us exert our energies against the whole race of these des- 
tructive insects ; let us devote a few hours each year to this war- 
fare, and a.chough we may not gather laurels, we shall assuredly 
reap a rich bounty. SENEX. 

Kinderhook, March, 1835. 


Canandaigua, 3 Mo. 26th, 1835. 

Resrectep Frrenp Jesse Buet,—Thine of 16th inst. duly 
reached me. As I am as ready to give as to receive instruction, I 
hope thou wilt be o- to give me thy opinion as to the proper 
depth of ploughing a field for corn. It contains 8 acres, is a rich 
sandy loam, leaning to the south. (a) At the time of threshing 
last fall, had the straw of 40 acres wheat drawn to it and laid in 
heaps; this will be spread and raked into the furrow. It was my 
intention to spread it last fall, believing it would become sufficient- 
ly tender to be separated by the coulter; but some of my friends 
who had tried it, found it not to answer, and advised my Jeaving 
it in heaps. It is my intention to sow plaster on the straw after 
it is spread. When ploughed, shall roll it, then harrow—and my 
opinion is, that it would be an advantage to roll after planting; (6) 
my oats and wheat have evidently been benefitted by the operation, 
I have come to the conclusion that most seeds vegetate sooner and 
stronger for having the earth pressed to them. Some /ate reading 
has produced a conviction, that farmers generally place seeds too 
deep. What is the proper depth for corn on sandy loam? (c) I 
always harrow my ground before sowing wheat. 

Thou may think it strange that I should ask thy opinion respect- 
ing the depthof ploughing. I will here state that I usually plough 
6 to 8 inches; but I have been staggered by the accounts of Earl 
Stimson’s (d) abundant crops from 4 inch ploughing. I think such 
statem: nts, unaccompanied by reasons for the practice, are calcu- 
lated to do injury. I have always supposed, that crops were less 





| likely to be injured either by wet or drought on deeply oe 
am 


land, and practice has been in accordance with this belief, 
aware that manure may be placed so deep that it will not ferment 





orange ; conceals itself from the sun during the day; lays its eggs' 


Vo. II. 


—but will that be the case at 8 inches? (e) My experience says no. 
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There are certain principles in husbandry, which have obtained 
among the most enlightened agriculturists. If the adoption of those 
principles has resulted from a great variety of experiments, 80 as 
to satisfy us that they may safely be observed in most cases, would, 


it not be proper, when a satisfactory result of a different practice |, 


has been given to the public, by one who stands high as a scien- 


tific farmer, to give also the reasons for such departure? With-/) 
out such explanation, the inexperienced farmer may be led greatly) 


astray. Among those principles, there are no two more important, 
in my opinion, than deep ploughing, and, that when manure has 
been turned into the soil, it should lie undisturbed untit the field is 
again laid down to gruss. (f) Now it wil strike every practical 
farmer, that without an attention to the first, the last is impossi- 
ble. Unless manure and sward are buried 7 or 8 inches, the cul- 
tivator cannot be used without disturbing them. 

I observe thy recommendation to plant corn nearer than we have 


been accustomed to do it. I think we cannot use the cultivitor (gz) 


where it is nearer than 3 feet ; and where wheat is to be sown, | 
am of the opinion the ground would be in better order, should that 
implement pass both ways. It is my intention to sow my corn 
ground, notwithstand it is my opinion that it would be better hus- 
bandry for peas or barley to intervene. 

Many ere inthe practice of ploughing oat stubble twice, and 
some 3 times, but we have discovered a much better method. As 
soon as the oat crop is taken off, go in with a sharp and heavy har- 
row and drag it thoroughly; the scattered oats and weeds will 
vegetate immediately, and, turned in with the stubble by one 
ploughing, will not only enrich the ground, but it wil be Jeft in 
better ~~ Si for the wheat crop, than by the old practice. 

Impressed with a belief that some legislative action is necessary, 
to induce our farmers to turn their attention to the raising of the 
mulberry, and propagation of silk worms, I would propose, that 
the Legislature should either furnish every poor-house farm, or 
compel the overseers of tle poor to procure 200 mulberry trees (h) 
of good size, to furnish the infirm poor with a light and profitable 
employment. 

If any of the foregoing remarks are worth extracting for the 
Cultivator, thou are at liberty to use them. 

Thy respectful friend, Wa. S. BURLING. 


NOTES. 

(a) We subscribe to the maxim, that the deeper the tilth the more abundant 
the crop. By tilth we mean the true soil, or the stratum which the plough 
turns over, and with which the vegetabie matter, the food of plants, is well 
blended. The proper depth depends on the nature of the soil and subsoil. In 
corn ground, which is properly a soil of sandy, loamy or gravelly texture we 
think six to nine inches a suitable depth. The roots strike fully to this depth, 
if there is food for them ; and this serves to brace the stock, and to avert the 
effects of drought. 

(6) It is undoubtedly beneficial to press the earth to seeds, particularly small 
and light ones, witha roller; but in planting corn our practice is to substi- 
tute the — foot for the roller, who steps upon each lull. 

(c) All seeds should be as superficially covered as a due regard to keeping 
them moist will permit, Seeds will not germinate without the combined 
agency of moisture, heat, and air. If buried deep, they in a measure lose 
the influence of the two latter of those agents. Rolling, or otherwise press- 
ing the earth upon the seeds, slightly covered, tends to prevent the evapora- 
tion of the moisture necessary to their germination. 

(d) Mr. Stimpson’s farm, we understand from a gentleman of geological 
science, is of a peculiar kind, to which ordinary rules will not apply. It is 
principally underlaid by a porous rock, the debris of which, instead of pos- 
sessing fertilizing qualities, is considered deleterious. If we are rightly in- 
formed Mr. Stimson’s system of shallow ploughing is rather a matter of ne- 
cessity. His system does not answer our turn. 

(e) The fermentation of manure, like the germination of the seed, requires 
the presence of heat and air, as well as of moisture. ‘I'he fermentation may 
be retarded by burying it deep; but I have ever found, that, in corn ground, 
it does ferment, in time for the wants of the crop, at the depth of eight inches. 

(f) Upon this point we have some doubts, although the rule laid down tal- 
lies with the opinions of Lorrain, whose authority we highly respect. While ma- 
nure is undergoing fermentation, its fertilizing properties, the gaseous portions, 
rise towards the surface; but after fermentation has exhausted its powers, the 
tendency of the residuum is to sink deeper in the soil. Whether, therefore 
the advantage of having rotted dung near the surface, would or would not be 
more than counterbalanced by the wasting influence upon it of the winds and 
sun, is a question we are not prepared to deci ‘e. 

(gz) We plant 3 by 2} feet, and work the cultivator but one way; but were 
we disposed to have rows both ways, our Cultivator would readily pass be- 
tween them, as its culting breadth may be contracted to 20 inches. © We think 
this would be an improvement, by keeping the surface more mellow and clean 
matters of no little moment. . 


the extent, but 50 cents, aud, if managed with care, would produce from 
two to three thousand trees, which would afford the material for silk almost 
as soun as large trees. And besides, we are afraid that any appeal for legis- 
lutive aid to agriculture will be altogether disregarded, unless it can be made 
to subserve political party purposes. 





ON IMPROVING BREEDS OF STOCK. 

Trumbull Co. Ohio, Feb. 1st, 1835. 
| J. Buzz, Sir.—In reading the Cultivator, I noticed your invita- 
tion to the subscribers to communicate their own observations or 
experience on any subject that comes within the object of your 
publication. Not accustomed to write for the press, I have no ex- 
pectation of producing any thing worthy to be presented to the 
public, fur its grammatical correctness, or elegance of composi- 
tion; but if my observations shall bring the talents of abler wri- 
ters before the public on the subject selected, it may be highly 
beneficial to the community. 

In the first number of the Cultivator, pages 8 and 9, is found 

an epitome of Mr. H. Ciine’s method of improving the breed of 
animals by putting females of a larger variety, to males of a smal- 
ler. The same ideas were several years past copied from agri- 
cultural papers into political ones in this section of the coun- 
try. If I had not seen the evil effects of the theory when re- 
duced to practice, I should not have troubled you with my ob- 
servations on the subject. For forty years f have been no inat- 
tentive observer of breeding and rearing of our domestic animals. 
Mr. Cline’s ideas may be applicable in Europe, but they are direct- 
ly the reverse of my observations in this country. It is not a lit- 
tle surprising that the example he gave of the ill effects of the 
Yorkshire farmers putting their stallions to much Jarger mares than 
usual, did not lead him to doubt the correctness of his theory. 
He in another section says, the great improvement in the breed of 
horses in England arose from crossing native mares with the di- 
minutive Barb and Arabian stallions. But may it net be reasona- 
bly supposed, that the improvement was rather the result of beau- 
ty of form, and the extraordinary mu-cular powers of the animal, 
than of his diminutive size? May it not be reasonably presumed, 
that those horses had much depreciated from their natural size on 
‘the fertile fields cf Judea, in the days of Solomon, by passing 
through a tho sand generations in a country and climate less con- 
| genial to their attaining their natura! size? It appears to be a fact, 
that these horses have attained a much larger size in England, 
‘since they were brought there, Jess than two centuries ago, not 
by crossing with native mares, but crossing the Barb with the 
‘Arabian. And the purity of the breed of the present English blood 
horse is ascertained by tracing his pedigree on both male and fe- 
‘male side, to pure oriental b!ood, and a cross of the east breed 
|twenty generations back would ruin his character. It is also ad- 
‘mitted that no improvement has been made in England within the 
last one hundred years, -by importing Barb, Arabian, or Turkish 
‘stallions. 

The theory of Mr. Cline, that the larger flow of blood from the 
large female to the fetus, and the natural effect to produce a larger 
‘extension of the heart and arteries, with an increased growth of 
|the surrounding bones, muscles and appendages, is admitted: and 
(that the larger quantity of air, brought in contact with blood in 
the Jurgs in each inspiration, serves to produce an increase of ap- 
| petite, is not duubted; but that the powers of digestion are pro- 
| portionably increased, is not quite so apparent. It is apprehenved 


‘that the digestion of food so as to change its nutritious parts into 


chyle, to be taken up by the lJacteal veins and carried into the cir- 
culating fluids, fit to be incorporated into parts of the living sye- 
tem, is only secondarily dependant on air received into the lungs: 
| but primarily on the viscera of the abdomen or belly. It does not 
appear to be a fact, that those animals that consume the most food 
|In proportion to their size, fatten the most readily. It is believed 
‘that those animals whose chests are disproportionably large, are 
}as remarkably deficient in their hind quarters; are usually large 
/eaters, but slow to fatten, and are such as are not readily pur- 
chased for the market. Such has usually been the product of both 
‘cattle and horses, as far as I have had the opportunity of seeing 
|the result of a small variety of males put to large females, and the 
greater the difference in the variety, the greater disproportion be- 





(A) It would save expense were this matter undertaken by the overseers, omy the fore and hind parts of the offspring. My own observa- 


without legislative provision. An ounce of mulberry seeds would cost, at 


tions on breeding from large mares and smal] horses has bbeen— 
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that the offspring was so disproportionally deep through the chest 
—thick and bony through the shoulders, as greatly to endanger 
the life of the mother—and I have known several valuable mares 
that have died or been ruined from that cause. The offspring has 
very commonly a deep chest, rendered flat by the pressure of large 
heavy shoulders; a long back; narrow weak loin; narrow short 
contracted hips; long large boned limbs, with small muscles and 
tendons or cords. It is not asserted that such is the invartable re- 
sult, but it is believed there are few colts from such parents, but 
show more or less of the above cited disproportions. On the other 
hand it is believed, that our best horses are the product of males 
of a larger variety than the females, and often when the dispro- 
portion was very great; and I have no recollection of any injury 
to a small mare, from being in foal by a Jarge horse. 

On the subject of breeding cattle from a male of a variety far 
larger than the female, I have had but a short opportunity of wit- 
nessing its results. Not far from the year 1800; some English 
bulls of a large variety, I think they were called the Yorkshire 
breed, were purchased at or near Frogs Neck, and taken to Addi- 
son county, Vermont; when 6 years old, they were the largest 
and handsomest cattle I have ever seen—were remarkably broad 
through the breast and stifle. They were put to cows of the com- 
mon breed; the calves, when dropped, were commonly smaller 
than those from bulls of the common breed, but without any extra 
feed, they attained a much larger size, and were far handsomer 
animals; the heifers better milkers; 3 blood calves approximated 
nearer in furm to full blood; but one of 4 blood could readily be dis- 
tinguished from the common breed. But as I left that county in 
1206, I had but a short time to witness the result of the cross. 

Mr. Cline recommends crossing the large Engtish sow, with the 
small China boar, but your friend, L. F. Allen, Esq. has probably 
adopted a more rational tetiiod, by a vice versa cross. I have ne- 





ver derived much benefit by crossing the common sow with the) 
China boar. 

I have only seen the result on sheep, by crossing the common| 
ewe with the Merinoor Saxon buck. The result has beena smaller) 
and less hardy breed of sheep, with shorter and finer wool; but I) 
think not any larger quantity. I should like to learn the result of | 
crossing the large fine wooled English buck, with the Merino, or 
Saxon ewes. F, 


ADVANTAGES OF MIXED HUSBANDRY. 
North Cunton, March 20, 1835. 

J. Buet—Much is said in this section on the subject of farming, 
and particularly on raising stock, as being more profitable than 
raising grain. There are contrary opinions maintained with consi- 
derable spirit on both sides. Some contend that farmers should 
turn their whole attention to raising cattle and sheep, except grain 
and pork sufficient for the family’s use—while on the other hand it 
is maintained that grain should be the staple of our country, con- 
nected with a sufficiency of stock to eat the grass that grows on 
our lands that are not tilled. I propose to examine the subject, and 
commit the result-to your consideration. If you think it worthy 
of a place in the Cultivator, it is at your service. 

In treating this subject it is necessarv to turn our attention to 
an earlier period of the settlement of this country. Thirty years, 
er thereabouts, have passed away since the settlement first com- 
menced ; and about 25 years may be considered the time when this 
section began to excite the attention of the eastern emigrants, and 
for 15 years the settlement advanced with considerable rapidity, 
since which time the emigration to the west has occasioned a stand 
in respect to the settlement of this county by emigrants. It hap- 
pened in this county, as in all others, the ridge lands (for our lands 
principally lie in swells) were cleared first, and produced excellent 
crops of winter wheat, consequently we believed that we had an 
excellent wheat country. But since our farms have become clear- 
ed, we have found our mistake; and great losses have been experi- 
enced by summer fallowing, which has had a tendency to divert the 
attention of those farmers who had been fortunate enough to pay 
for their farms (by good economy or good luck while raising new 
land crops) from the ra sing of grain almost entirely, and substi- 
tuting the raising of cattle and sheep, except so much grain as is 
necessary for the consumption of their families. Although the rais- 








[ will undertake to show the contrary,—that is, that the farmer 
first should raise all the grain that he can without injuring his farm; 
econdly, he should keep all the cows he can on the remainder; 
thi:dly, make all the butter and cheese he can—and lastly, fatten 
as much pork as the dairy will keep well. And for a fair test, I 
will suppose two farms of 100 acres of improvement, each. of equal 
goodness ; the one to be stocked with as many cattle as is neces- 
sary; the other to raise grain and keep a dairy. In the first place, 
the cattle farm shall be taken into consideration, and in order that 
a fair trial should be hed, I will allow the farmer only one acre for 
tilling, which is enough for a garden, for I would not be willing 
that he should confute his position in the beginning—for it is very 
plain that if he can raise cattle to greater profit, that he had better 
do so, and buy his bread stuff, and spread his manure on his mow- 
ing land. We will suppose then, that a farm of one hundred acres 
improved land will keep 60 head of cattle, besides a team, which 
will be necessary in both cases—say 15 calves, 15 yearlings, 15 
two-year olds, and 15 cows, making 60 in all, which I know to be 
rather over, than under the true number; he will have 60 cattle to 
winter, which will take 60 acres of meadow to furnish the fodder, 
leaving 40 only for summering his stock. He can sell yearly 15 
two-year-olds in the fall, after they are wintered and summered, 
$12 per head, 12 + 15 = 180 dollars: butter and cheese, #15 per 
cow, 15+ 15 = 225 dollars; 15 pigs fattened on the dairy slop, 150 
pounds each, #4 per hundred, $90; two old cows, fattened, $18 
each, #36, and supplied by three year old heifers, to keep the stock 
good. You have then left for the nett proceeds of the farm, after 
deducting $60 for securing hay, #471. 1 then suppose that 60 out 
of 100 acres improved land, is a fair average of plough land in this 
county, and that three crops is all that should be taken from a field 
before it is seeded down, and should be seeded with the third crop 
invariably. I then have six fields for the plough; one field to be 
ploughed yearly, one to be laid down yearly; making thirty under 
the plough at once, and leaving 70 for grass and cattle, which I 
will reckon at the same rate that I did the other 100 acres. Sup- 
posing then, the 60 head of cattle from cows to calves to be equal 
to 50 cows, putting the calves on to the yearlings and two-year- 
olds, making them equal to the two-year-olds and cows; then 70 
acres would keep 35 cows; then as above the butter and cheese at 
#15 per cow 35 + 15= 525 dollars; 36 pigs fattened on the dairy 
slops, 150 lbs. each, #4 per hundred, $210; three fattened cows, 
$18 + 3 = 54 dollars; $0 calves @3 per head, $90, making $879. 
I then have 10 acres corn, 40 bushels per acre, 50 cents per bushel, 
$200; 10 acres of spring wheat, 15 bushels per acre, $1 per bushel, 
#150. Spring wheat is the only wheat crop that we can depend 
upon in this county, as a general rule. Ten acres oats, 30 bush. 
per acre, 25 cts. per bush. #75, making #425.—Tota] $1,304.— 
‘To be deducted from this amount, there is the wages of two hired 
men for six months, $12 per month, $144; one boy, $5 per month, 
$30; one woman @4 per month, to take care of the dairy, $24; 
two years’ board at #1 per week, $104, making $302, taken from 
#1,304—leaves a balance of $1,002 for the nett proceeds of the 
grain and dairy farm; deducting the nett proceeds of the cattle 
tarm, $471, from this, leaves a balance in favor of the grain and 
dairy farm of $531. I have supposed each farm to be equally well 
tenced, and all necessary farming tools and carriages. If it be ob- 
jected that more worth of farming tools is required on the grain 
farm, it wi!l not balance the amount of capital owned by the cattle 
grower, for when you take into consideration the capital employed 
by each, you will find that much the greatest profit is realized from 
the same amount of capital on the grain farm,—and that certain] 
is the best way, that makes the greatest profit from the same capi- 
tal. It may be seen from the above calculation that a family may 
be supported, whose support costs $500, from the grain and dairy 
farm, and leave a handsome income saved at the year’s end; while 
on the other farm, the husbandman with as expensive a family, 
would find himself in the rear at the year’s end. It may be seen 
that a dairy and grain farm is more profitable than a cattle farm— 
that it is more profitable than a dairy farm—and that it is more pro- 
fitable than a grain farm; for it would be impossible to keep a farm 
in good heart, without cattle to make manure, and it would be 
equally impossible to make our dry lands produce as good pasture 





ing of stock is considerably practised and sore considerably advo-| 
eated here, as being by far the most profitable way of farming, vet! 


without the plough. For a short time our Jands would produce 
good grasses by what is called top-dressing with manures, but too 
soon the gress would become wiry and tough, and our cattle would, 
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if they could have the choice, leave the old for the new laid pas- 
ture. 

But why is it, that our most wealthy farmers protest that they 
make property faster now, than they did when they raised grain? 
For a very plain reason—they say one thing, and do another.— 
They say they raise cattle and make profit by it—but it is not so; 
they buy their cattle reared—winter them perhaps one winter, and 
sell them at a profit—and why? Because they began the world 
with some capital, or have been fortunate enough to pay for their 
farms, while they were raising grain, and thereby became able to 
make additions to their farms, and to stock them with cattle, and 
80 receive a handsome income without taking into consideration 
the amount of capital employed. I have no exceptions to make to 
this way of farming, because one man is richer than another ; but 
this doctrine will not do to preach to a man that has not yet capi- 
tal to stock his farm, and must support his family from his farm. 
If this state is ever made to support its man on every rood, I am 


it one of the most expensive ones, on account af the great labor it requires im 
hand-weedmg, and before the plants acquire much size. The soil which it 
prefers, is a rich moist loam, which should be ploughed deep, and well ma- 
nured. The seeds must be sown by the hand, as the drill barrow will not 
scatter them equally. The preferable way is, after the ground 1s well pulver- 
ized and levelled, to stretch a garden line, the longer the better, draw a shal- 
low drill with the hoe, scatter the seed in the drill, cover lightly, and press 
the earth upon the covered seed, With a hoe or roller. The drills may be twelve 
to eighteen inches apart. ‘hey may be sown early in May. The ruta-baga 
is sown the last of June, or first of July. The labor on the carro: crop before 
the first of July, is more than is required for the whole turnip crop, and there 
is no great difierence in the product or value of the two crops. 


Canaan-Centre, March 23d, 1835, 
Sirn—aAs the great object of the Cultivator is to disseminate use- 
ful knowledge among farmers, from various sources, and as its co- 
lumns are open to ail, it is a source of regiet to me that amongst 
your numerous list of subscribers, more have not improved such 
an important medium of communication, to make public the result 
of their experiments, and their partia) knowledge in relation to the 








sure that it will not be by cattle husbandry, nor by sheep, but by 


the highest state of agriculture, and principally by grain-growing, || 


with a proper proportion of cattle, when every thing is brought 
into requisition that the lights of science has and will unfold, and 
made to bear on the culture of the soil; then not unlikely may our 
fields compare with the fields of any country on the same parallel 
of latitude. I trust the time is not far distant when the objections 
that the farmer cannot get manure for his land wil) not be heard. 
If the above should find its way into the Cultivator, I should feel 
rewarded if some one who has time and ability, should lend their 
aid, through its columns, in support of grain-growing, for I find 
there is much said in every number of the Cultivator on the breed- 
ing of cattle and sheep. It is time for the grain-grower to lend 
his aid. D. S. OLIN. 
In the last number of the first volume of the Cultivator, there is 
a partial account of making sugar from potatoes. ‘ A certain 
quantity of sulphuric acid or vitriol is then mixed with it,” as stat- 
ed in the Cultivator. Please to say in what proportions. ‘ This 
is to be purified from the acid by adding quick lime.” Also what 
proportion of lime and what the probable cost per cwt. You will 
oblige a friend by giving information on the above subject.* 
Yours, T. D. OLIN, P. M. 


* We are unable to respond to these queries. 





J. Burx, Esq.—Str—I wish to inquire, through the medium of 
the “ Cultivator,” whether the common red clover is hurtfu! to an 
orchard. As ( have no experience on this point, and wish to seed 
an orchard during the current year, it is my desire to proceed un- 
derstandingly. I have somewhere seen it stated, that it was not 
hurtful to an orchard to seed with clover: provided, however, it 
was turned under in the course of two or three years. Your own 
experience and opinion are respectfully solicited. 

am informed that, for a field crop, you prefer the China Bean. 
The prevalent opinion in this district of country is, that no beans 
are saleable except the white. Does the China Bean command as 
high a price, as an article of merchandize, as the white, or any 
other? I will also inquire—does plaister benefit the bean crop ? 

Have the goodness to instruct the readers of the Cultivator in 
relation to the culture of carrots. What soil, and what prepara- 
tion of soil do they require—when and how sown, and what atten- 
tion must be given between sowing and harvesting. 

Respectfully, &c. A. Z. 

Saratoga County, 25th March, 1835. 

REPLY OF THE CONDUCTOR. 

We do not think red clover prejudicial to an orchard. It is not so exhaust- 
ing as other crops, though it is true, it derives its nourishment from that part 
of the soil where the roots of the trees penetrate, more than ordinary crops. 
Yet it is calculated, hy its roots, which seldom abide more than two seasons, 
to divide and mellow the soil, and thereby render it more permeable to the 
roots of the trees. Such are the opinions we have formed from experience and 
reflection. 

Our preference for the China, over the white bean, asa field crop, arises 
from several causes: 1. It is intrinsically the richest and best bean; 2. It 
ripens early, and comes off in time for a crop of winter grain; 3. We think it 

ives the beet crop; and 4. It brings ws the best price. Yet we ought in can- 
} to add, that it requires the best ground. ‘The white bean will grow where 
this will starve. ‘he white bean is the most saleable. We think plaister 
may benefit the bean crop; and recommend that it be sown at the rate of a 
bushel to the acre, before the last ploughing for the crop. 


great work of agriculture. The field is certainly extensive; as 
there is no subject within its range the description of which would 
not be useful to some ; and the views of the practical farmers, de- 
rived from observations or from experiments in the science, would 
‘benefit all. The aversion of many farmers to experiments in hus- 
'bandry, renders it more important that those who try 'hem, or ac- 
|quire any thing new or useful in any way, should make it public, 
that the weight of testimony may be such as t» remove doubt from 
all minds; so when any thing is advanced that admits of doubt, or 
‘is contrary to the opinions of others, a discussion of the subject 
would give all an opportunity to judge more correctly. In the Ja- 
‘nuary number of the Cultivator, I noticed a communication siyned 
Amateur, giving a description of some old fashioned Merino sheep, 
which were undoubtedly very superior ones, and such 2s any wool 
grower might be proud of possessing; but he makes a quotation 
from a correspondent of his, which does not accord with my view 
of the subject. His correspondent says, ‘sheep of the above de- 
|scription are now very scarce, and will soon be in great demand, 
for all wool growers are aiming at small fine fleeces, whose con- 
‘stitution will not stand severe wet and exposure to cold, and thinks 
nothing but a resort to the old fashioned merino will help ir.” My 
object in noticing this, is to correct an impression which it has a 
‘tendency to make on the minds of some, that Saxony sheep must 
‘eventually give place to merinos. My opinion is, that a judicious 
\cross of Saxony on merino is nearly as great an improvement as 
‘merino on native, and should not be abandoned by wool growers 
|on the scale of profit, as | believe a flock of merinos may be so im- 
proved by a Saxony cross, as to make the woo! worth from fifteen 
|to twenty cents per pound more, without a corresponding deficien- 
icy in weight. I arrive at this conclusion not by any visionary 
calculation, but by the result of actual experience, having for the 
\last six years greatly improved my flock by a Saxony cross with- 
out any diminution in weight. There is undoubtedly a great fault 
with wool growers in the selection of bucks, either from want of 
judgment, or attention, or from fear of expense; and the scarcity 
of Saxony bucks has trought into use all that have been imported, 
or raised, whether they had good qualities or not; this has had a 
tendency to depreciate the value of them, and should be guarded 
against; good qualities being as essential in them as in other ani- 
mals intended for breeding. Any breed of sheep may be greatly 
improved by good management, though more easily depreciated by 
bad. No one supposes but what merinos are far superior to native, 
and to cross them is a great improvement; yet I recollect when 
merinos were first introduced into the country, the same objections 
were made to them that are now made to Saxony; and the remark, 
that Saxonys have more delicate constitutions than heavy fleeced 
merinos, and will not endure wet and cold as well, is true, and is 
an evidence of the superior quality of the fleece, and admonishes 
the wool grower, thut they may be kept from dampness from any 
source; without this precaution any sheep’s fleece will grow coarse 
and harsher. Such ewes as Amateur describes, their fleeces weigh- 
ing 44 lbs. would cross with a good Saxony buck to great profit, 
and would produce far better stock in my opinion, than his merino 
bucks, on Saxony ewes, or on ewes of the same breed. 

As the season for shearing sheep is at hand, and as I have no- 
ticed a great difference in the appearance of different lots of wool 








The carrot is undoubtedly among the most productive crops, and we think 


lof similar quality, owing to different management, I suppose a few 
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hints on the subject might be serviceable to some. It is important 
that the external appearance of a lot of wool should be good, as 
well as any other article intended for market; for besides the ad- 
vantage of a little advance in price, we have the satisfaction of pro- 
ducing an article that displays neatness and skill. After sheep are 


well washed, they should be kept in a clean pasture till the harsh-|| 


ness produced by washing is overcome ; eight or ten days is suffi- 
cient in dry weather, but wet will require a longer time. Fleeces 
cannot he made to appear well, unless they are taken off without 


being torn, and to effect this, a careful attention to the comfort of 


the sheep should be observed, which will of course have a tendency 
to keep them from struggling. I approve of a scaffold 18 or 20 
inches high, made of planed boards, on which I set the sheep, 
shearing the left side first, parting the wool from one flank to the 
other, and shaving towards the back; then turn the sheep round 
and shear from the back, taking off the belly as I go down; in this 
way the fleece is kept all the time out of reach of their feet, and 
may be kept whole as when on the sheep. The fleece should then 
be doubled so as to have the shoulders appear on the outside, and 
the fleece when rolled, should not be more than from 10 to 15 
inches in length. It should be rolled very tight, and the knee 
placed on it till the cord is drawn under and tied. It is often ne- 
cessary to wind the cord once around on each side, half way from 
the middie to the end, but never should be carried in a contrary 
direction around the ends, unless the fleece is very much torn.— 
Cotton cord should not be used; and wool should not be put into 
sacks that have had cotton in them, as whatever partic'es of it may 
chance to adhere to the wool, will in dying take a different color, 
and give the manufacturer the trouble of picking them out of the 
cloth. Shears should be ground to an edge on the back, from the 
points up about two inches; this will be found to be a great im- 
provement, as they will enter the wool inuch easier. 
J. Burt, Esq. DANIEL 8. CURTIS. 


VALUE OF FRUIT. 

Good fruit will be admitted by all, to be one of the almost in- 
dispensable comforts of life. Then why do so many farmers ne- 
glect to procure it—when, with a little pleasure, (1 will not call 
it trouble,) in grafting and inoculating, it could be so easily ef- 
fected? Many farmers live, or rather, get along, from year to 





year, without making any effort to accomplish so desirable an ob-|} sum 


ject. To such, these remarks are directed, (for to none others 
would they apply.) in order to stimulate them to action. And as 
this month is the season for transplanting fruit trees, I presume 
none will neglect to obtain a supply, and those of the most ap- 
proved kinds. We should always be well provided with young 
trees, particularly the peach, as this is a short lived tree at long- 
est, that, as the old ones decay, we may replace them, and thus 
keep our stock good. I have noticed with regret, that many peach 
orchards are suffered to decay, and some have entirely disappear- 
ed, without a single effort of the proprietors to replenish them. 
Surely so delicious a fruit is worth paying the utmost attention to. 
What incalculable benefit may be derived from a little attention 
—for instance, if a farmer spend one day in grafting, one in ino- 
culating, another in transplanting fruit trees—how is he rewarded 
ten-fold for his labor in beholding his efforts crowned with suc- 
cess—to say nothing of the profits and enjoyments to be derived 
therefrom? I am inclined to believe, that an orchard of well se- 
lected fruit, where we are not contiguous to a good market for it, 
might be made profitable in fattening our pork. If farmers would 
keep an accurate account of the expense of fattening their pork, 
in the usual method of feeding corn, I think they would readily 
find that they were losing money. Hence the necessity of devis- 
ing some cheaper method. I purpose to make an experiment with 
boiled apples, mixed with a given quantity of meal. Will some 
other farmers make some experiments of this kind, and commu- 
nicate the result. Respectfully, GEO. WILLETS. 
Skaneateles, Oonndaga county, 1835. 


Albany, 16th April, 1835. 
J. Buew, Esq.—Dear Sir—In an early number of the Cultiva- 
tor, vol. 1, p. 63, you inserted a short account of my growing tares 
and turnips as food for stock. Last season I raised both of them 
again: the tares were an abundant crop, as to herbage, but like 
those of the preceding year, promised to yield but little seed, so 
I had them mowed and made into hay. The produce of seed is 





'so small, as to render the continued cultivation of them impracti- 
‘cable. How they might succeed in other parts of the U. States, 
I cannot tell; but the same difficulty had been found by Mr. Li- 
vingston, several years ago, as is stated in Nicholson’s Farmers’ 
Assistant. 

For the Swedish turnips, or ruta baga, I had seven acres of land 
which had borne a crop of oats the preceding summer, and had 
been ploughed as soon as possible after they were carted off. This 
was ploughed and harrowed till clean, and the seed was drilled in 
rows at 22 inches distance, at different times, from the 24th June 
to the 8th July, as the land could be got ready. They were hoed 
once over by Ist August, and a second time by the 30th. The 
great and unusual heat of the summer of 1834, hurt their growth 
very much, and rendered many of them unsound, so that P ng ten 
came off when pulled. The high parts of the field produced bet- 
ter turnips than the low, though these were all underdrained. From 
the 18th October to the 21st November, we were employed in pull- 
ing, drawing home and securing them. The produce from seven 
‘acres was less than that of the preceding year from five acres, I 
had only about 2500 bushels, and this I can attribute only to the 
extreme heat and drought of the season. I had them just as be- 
‘fore, in large piles, and by this means lost full half my crop, for 
the two seasons were entirely different. 

Your plan, as given in the Cultivator, vol. 1, p. 52, is the only 
safe one, and had | followed it, I should probably have saved more 
than 1000 bushels of turnips. In December they began to heat, 
and continued heating all through the severe month of January, 
till I lost half my crop nearly. The labor of covering such large 
\piles is very great, and they ought by all means to te avoided. 
The Swedish turnip is a most valuable root, and grows well in the 
northern parts of the United States ; but as to its paying on a large 
scale, I have some doubts, but an acre or two must be of great 
service on any farm. All stock are fond of Swedish turnips, and 
thrive on them; cattle which have never tasted them before, eat 
them voraciously the first opportunity. Heavy sheep cannot be 
wintered without them, so as to be kept up to the mark, either in 
‘mutton or wool, for no quantity of grain can make up for the want 
of moist food, such as turnips, mangel wurtzel, &c. A large al- 
lowance of such food would probably be injurious to the quality 
of very fine wool, though it might add to the quantity. 

Yours truly, S. HAWES. 
a 


Elements of Practical Agriculture, 


By David Low, Professor of Agriculture, &c. 











PLOUGHING. 
(The most common operations in husbandry are frequently the worst per- 
formed. Accustomed to them from boyhood, we acquire the habit of doing 
them mechanically, without ——— ell their object, or investigating the 
principles upon which they ought to be conducted. Our ploughmen would 
think themselves insulted, if told they did not know how to plough their 
grounds well. And yet without intending to charge them with this defect 
of knowledge, we are free to say, we do not find hardly two fields in fifty, 
ploughed well. "There are three principal objects that should be aimed at in 
ploughing:—1. To break up the whole surface of the field; 2. To give the 
greatest exposure of fresh earth to the atmosphere; and 3. To induce the 
greatest pulverization of soil. It is too much the practice to cut and cover, 
and to lay the furrow-slice flat, which neither gives the greatest exposure 
nor induces the best pulverization. Weare persuaded, that what we are 
about to offer upon this subject, may be read with advantage by even the 
best ploughmen, however trite and well understood the subject may appear. 
The principle illustrated in figure 6, is particularly important. ] 
THE PLOUGH. 

By means of this instrument the earth is to be turned over to a 
given depth : and this is to be effected by cutting from the ground 
successive sods or slices of earth, so that each sod or slice shall 
be raised up and turned over, and all the sods or slices laid rest- 
ing upon each other, in such a manner as that an entire new sur- 
face shall be exposed to the atmosphere. 

In the following figures, let A BC D represent the end or trans- 
verse section of the slice of earth which is to be turned over. 

The slice is first to be raised from the position in which it lies 
in fig. 1: it is next to be placed in the position shown in fig. 2: 
and it is finally to be placed in that represented in fig. 3. 

In the diagram, fig. 4, let A B C D, corresponding with the same 
letters in figs. 1, 2, 3, represent a transverse section of the slice 
of earth which is to be turned over. This slice is first to be raised 
from its horizontal position A BC D, by being turned upon its 














corner C as a pivot, and placed in the position C E F G, corres- 
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ponding with that of fig. 2. It is then to be turned upon its corner | 
G as on a pivot, and laid in the position G H I K, corresponding | 


with that of fig. 3. In this manner, the side D C, which was for- | 


merly underneath, will be above, namely, in the position HI; and 
if successive slices shall be thus reversed, they will rest upon each 
other in the manner shown by the sections of the slices P Q R 8, 
OLMN,andGHIK. | 

The angle of inclination at which these different slices will na-_ 
turally rest upon each other in the manner shown in the figure, | 
will depend upon the proportion which the width of the slices 
bears to their depth ; and that the greatest extent of surface may 
be exposed to the air, the — ¥ of their inclination will be 45°. 
In order, therefore, that the slices may be at this angle, the pro- | 
portion which the width of the slices bears to their depth is to be 
determined ; and this can be done by simple calculation ; for it 
can be shown that the width of the slice A B, being the hypothe-| 
nuse of an isosceles right-angled triangle, the depth of the slice 
B C, will be one of the sides. Supposing, therefore, the width 
of the sod A B to be ten inches, the depth B C will, by calcula-_ 
tion, be 7.071 inches. 

If, then, beginning at one side of a field, we shall cut off a slice 
of earth, the entire length of this field, and place in the position 
P QRS, fig. 4, and then cut off a second slice, and place it in 
the position O L M N, and then a third slice, and place it in the 
position G H I K, and so on, the various slices will rest upon 
each other at a given angle, in the manner represented. 

A similar operation is to be performed by the plough. Begin- 
ning at the right-hand side of the field or ridge to be ploughed, a 
sod, which we shall now call a furrow-slice, is to be cut from the 
firm ground, raised up and turned over. A second furrow-slice is 
in like manner to be cut from the firm ground, raised up and turned 
over, and so on. In this manner, an entire new surface will be 
exposed to the atmosphere, and the successive furrow-slices laid 
resting upon each other, thus :— 


Fig. 5. 


An essential proper- 
ty of the plough is, that) 
it shall move in the 
earth with a steady mo-_ 
tion ; and the giving to’ 
it, the form and com- 
bination of parts neces- 
sary for that purpose, 
is one of the main dif- 
ficulties attending its 
construction. | 

Were it ascertained 
by experiment on the 
plough when at work, | 
at a given depth of fur- 
row, and in soil of a’ 
given texture, that a 






cord attached to any point A, fig. 6, and drawn in the oblique di- 
rection A B, would so pull forward the plough, that it should press 
uniformly upon the earth at all points, from C to D, so that the 
share should neither tend to point upwards nor downwards, but 
should move horizontally forward, then it is to some part of this’ 
line that the moving power should be applied ; and further it is. 
known from the principles of mechanics, that it matters not, in! 


so far as regards the force exerted, to what precise part of this 
line the power is applied. Now, without entering into any mathe- 
matical investigation of the principles upon which this line is to 
determined, it is to be observed, that in a well-made plough, form- 
ed on the principles pointed out, this line, drawn from the usual 
point of attachment of the draught on the collars of the workin 
cattle, will intersect the sole of the plough at E, a little behind 
the setting on of the share, and a little to the right of the plane of 
the left side of the instrument. 

Now, knowing the height at which the point of draught is to be 
attached to the shoulders of the working cattle, let us suppose 4 


_ feet, and the distance from the point of the share at which the ani- 
| mals of draught can be conveniently yoked, let us suppose 12 feet, 


then laying off D F 12 feet, and F B4 feet, and drawing B E, it 
follows that the point at the end of the beam, to which the draught 


| is attached, may be placed in any 4} of the line B E. So that 


whatever be the length which we shall give to the beam, the line 
in question will denote the end of it, or the point to which the 
draught is to be attached. 
Fie. 6 But the angle which 
set the line E B forms with 

B the surface, is not, as 

~\|can be shown, con- 
stant, but varies with 
the depth ploughed, 
and the tenacity of the 
4 soil. That the instru- 
ment may suit itself to 
these variations, as well as that any defects in the form of its parts 
may be counteracted, and that the line of draught may be placed 
in that position which is required to pull forward the plough, with- 
out there being any tendency in the share to sink into the ground 
or rise out of it, the bridle is fixed at the end of the beam, so as 
to elevate or depress the line of draught as may be required.— 
Should the plough, for example, tend to go deeper into the earth, 
the line of draught is to be lowered by means of the bridle, so 
that it shall form a greater angle B G F ; the effect of which will 








_ be to counteract the tendency which the plough has to go deeper. 


The same effect will be produced by shortening the traces by 
which the horses are cked to the draught and thus increasing 
the angle. In like manner, by means of the bridle, the point of 
draught can be shifted to the right or to the left. If the point of 
the share tends to turn to the left hand, into the firm ground, the 
line of draught is shifted more to the left, and if to the right hand, 
it is shifted more to the right. This adjusting of the plough’s 
motion is easy, and is performed by the ploughman, until he feels 
that the plough continues to swim fair, to use his own technical 
language ; that is, until he feels, which he does at once, that it 
continues to move horizontally forward, without any tendency to 
turn to the right or left, or to rise from the earth or to sink into it. 
A well constructed plough of this kind, therefore, needs no wheels 
or other devices, to steady its motion ; the effect being produced 
by merely altering the direction of the line of draught. 








_ Miscellaneous. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
CULTURE OF THE RUTA BAGA. 

The following is an account of the method I pursued in the cul- 
tivation of ruta baga. I sowed three-fourths of an acre, the most of 
which had been well manured the year preceding ; soil, a deep 
sandy loam. The land was ploughed three times, and then thrown 
into low ridges, about 20 inches apart. These were smoothed 
down with a hoe, and a man followed with a sharpened stick to 
make a light drill in the top of the ridge. The seed was sown in 
these drills with a tin cup, which had two small holes punched in 
the bottom—in the top was fixed a tight wooden cover, to which 
was attached an upright handle two feet in length. The sower 
should walk at an even pace, shaking the cup gently. A boy fol- 
lowed with a light roller, which completed the work. Several 
rows were sown on the ridges as they were left by the plough, and 
no difference could be observed between them and the others. A 
rain, however, followed the sowing. Had it continued dry, I 
doubt whether these rows would have succeeded as well as the 
others. I used one pound of seed. This, I am aware, would be 
considered a great deal; but the cost of the seed is trifling in 
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comparison with the value of the privilege of having a plant just 

where we wantit. As soon as they were in the rough leaf, I thinned 

them out at from eight to twelve inches distance from each other. 

1834. Expense of Cultivation. Dr. 

4 mo. 26—Ploughing, § of a day, 12s......+++-.+++++++ 1 00 
do “< 


os 2— oO ecccccccccccccccee§ 1 OO 
6 * 30— do 4 day, Sf sccccccccccceccees O 75 
6 ‘“* 30—Ridging, } day, © saseeenne esseceessn B.0 
6 ‘* 30—4 day, sowing, three men and one boy, at 5s.. 1 25 

Seed, 1 Ub. Se.cccccccccccccccccccsscccccee 1 OO 
7 ‘* 22--Weeding and thinning, 12 days, 5s.......... 7 50 
7 ‘© Ql—Weeding, 24 days, 5s.....ccccccccccccccess 1 56] 
8 * 16— do 1} days, 5s..... ceceseeoccsecooes 94 
11 ‘* 8—Drawing from the ground, five days, 5s....... 3 12 

Covering, one day, 58. ....secseeeeeceenees 62 


Interest on land at $50 per acre, ........... 1 75 





$20 87 

Cr. : 
By 40 bushels, sold at 2s. .....seeceeeseececceeeeees $10 00 
By 486 do. certainly worth Is. .....seeeeeeeeeees 60 75 





526 bushels. #70 75 
Nett gain, $49 82 
But in my opinion, when corn is worth 50 cents the bushel, tur- 


nips ought not to be estimated as low as 123 cents. I have not, | 


however, made experiments sufficiently decisive to show what the 


relative value is, but I have fattened three oxen upon them, and | 


those who had opportunities of judging, acknowledged that ani- 
mals could hardly thrive better than they did. 

Errors in Cultivation.—I think, unless for house use, they 
should not be sown later than the 15th of 6th mo. The first weed- 
ing was put off much too long—labor more than doubled on that 
account. They should be sown 23 or three feet apart, that the 
cultivator may be used. WM. R. SMITH. 


Field Culture of Beans.—Beans inay be cultivated in drills or 





by it is very permanent, does not crack, nor come off upon one’s 
hands or clothes. The experiment was made only on wood. It 
appears from M. St. Bernarde’s account, that it succeeded equal- 
ly well on walls.— Annales des Arts et Manufacturer. 





|| Canada Thistles.—I have practised mowing the thistles every 
{month successively during the summer for three years. I have 
found this to be the most effectual method I have tned. Continy- 
al cutting will prevent the seeds from reaching maturity : and the 
same operation will in time destroy the plant from the root. The 
next season after ] begun cutting them once a month, there was 
not more than half as many, they have so diminished that there is 
only now and then a scattering plant left, which by another season 
will be wholly exterminated. The spot which contained about 
one-fourth of an acre, now affords good pasture, which before was 
unproductive of any thing else but the detestable weed.— Genesee 
Farmer. 
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Young Men’s Department. 





Lecture on Self-Instruction, delivered before the Young Men’s 
Association in Albany, by J. Bue. ( Concluded.) 

Self-instruction does not consist alone in reading, even good 
books. The mind must be disciplined to analyze what is said, 
and to select and treasure up what is best adapted to its wants and 
its improvement. It must be taught to amo the wheat from 
the chaff. The particular business in which we are employed in 
life, ought first to engage our attention, as administering imme- 
diately to our wants. When our personal concerns are provided 
for, we have high duties to perform to our friends and our coun- 
try. We may be greatly aided in these private concerns, and 
public duties, by the example and advice of others, capable of 
‘instructing, which are to be found in books. These furnish us 
||with the experience of every age and country. Nor are the phy- 
‘sical powers to be overlooked, in our efforts to improve the mind. 
|The body must be trained to temperance and exercise, if the 
‘mind, its consort, would attain to distinction and usefulness.— 











in hills. They are a valuable crop; and with good care, are as|| The mental powers can only be kept in a healthy tone, with the 
rofitable as a wheat crop. They leave the soil in good tilth. ||consent and co-operation of the body. Hence men who have dis- 


he China bean, with a red eye, is to be preferred. They ripen '|played the greatest efforts of mind, have in every age courted ex- 


early, and are very productive. I cultivated beans the last year, | 


in three different ways, viz. in hills, in drills, and sowed broad-| 
cast. I need not describe the first, which is a well-known pro- 


ercise, in order to impart a healthful vigor to the body. I do not 
mean to quarrel with any one’s habits, by the remark, that most 
of the men who have distinguished themselves by successful lite- 





cess. I had an acre in drills, which was the best crop I ever saw. ||Fary and philosophical research, have chosen the dawn of morn- 


My management was this :—On the acre of light ground, where 


the clover had been frozen out the preceding winter, I spread |\little singular, that most, and ] 
eight loads of long manure, and immediately ploughed and har- 


rowed the ground. Drills or furrows were then made with a light 
plough, at the distance of two and a half feet, and the beans 
thrown along the furrows about the 25th of May, by the hand, at 
the rate of at least a bushel on the acre. I then gauged a double 


‘ing as the favorite time for study and contemplation. It is nota 

believe all, of the brute creation, 
jexcept beasts of prey, which subsist on the substance of others, 
jobeying the power of instinct, retire to rest and repose with the 
sun, and rise with it to renew their daily employments; while 
|man, endowed with reason, perverts the seeming designs of Pro- 
vidence, and ignobly wastes, in slumber, the choicest hours, 


mould-board plough, which was passed once between the rows, | which wise men have consecrated to study or to business. 
and was followed by a light one-horse roller, which flattened the | Self-instruction is a means of improvement that lies within the 
ridges. The crop was twice cleaned of weeds, by the hoe, but) reach of every individual in this favored nation. In this respect 


not earthed. The product was more than forty-eight bushels, by | 
actual measurement. The beans brought me one dollar the bush- | 
el last fall. The third experiment was likewise upon a piece of | 
ground, where the clover had been killed. It was ploughed about 
the first of June, the seed sown like peas, upon the first furrow, | 
and harrowed in. The drought kept Pm back, but about 65 rods 
of ground, on which the experiment was made, gave a product of | 
twelve and a half bushels. The crop was too ripe when it was 
harvested, and as it was cut with a scythe, I estimated that about 
two and a half bushels were left upon the ground. No labor was 
bestowed upon them from the time they were sown till they were 
harvested.—J. B. in Ag. Tracts. 





Durable Whitewash.—I am enabled to certify the efficacy of! 
marine salt in fixing whitewash made of lime. In the year 1795, | 
when I was director of the naval artillery at the port of Toulon, | 
I was commissioned to ascertain the utility of a method proposed | 
by the master painter of that port, M. Maquilan, for whitewash -| 
ing the ships between decks, and likewise their holds, in a durable | 
manner, by means of lime. Our report was in favor of this pro-| 
cess, which consists in saturating water in which the lime is slaked | 
with muriate of soda, (common salt.) The whitewash produced | 





we enjoy high privileges, and sustain high responsibilities. © In 
most of the Asiatic countries, the influence of caste has a paralys- 
ing effect upon the development of genius and culture of intellect. 
Every son is born to the business of his father. He cannot rise 
above it. The mass of population are virtually serfs to the privi- 
leged classes. Nor is the condition of the people of Europe much 
superior. The advantages of education, and the opportunities of 
self-instruction, to the laboring classes, are comparatively limit- 
ed. They are not permitted to look up to the honors and distinc- 


Itions of society. A restricted education best fits them for the me- 


nial condition which they occupy in the social scale. And even 
in Great Britain, whose inhabitants justly boast of more learning 
and more freedom than any other portion of the old world, the 
maxim, ‘* Let every one who is below, or under me, stay there,’’ 
has unlimited sway among all classes, and tends very much to re- 
press the march of intellect in the middle and lower portions of 
society. With us, the case is altogether different. The honors 
and distinctions of life are open to the competition of all. Wealth 
confers no civil distinctions ; and if it did, such is its tendency to 
dissipate itself, under the peculiar structure of our government, 
and the free scope which it imparts to individual enterprise, that 
there is little danger of its becoming an heriditary evil—for it sel- 
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dom descends further than the third generation. The changes 
which take place in property here, more than in any other coun- 
try, operate as a stimulus, and add very much to the intrinsic va- 
lue, of self-instruction. With us, moreover, the acquisition of 
knowledge becomes a duty. Where all share alike in the privi- 
leges wa responsibilities of freemen, we ought all to strive to 
bring the same, or at least competent talents, to aid us in the per- 
formance of common duties. If some of the minor classes of our 
population possess an undue influence in our civil affairs, a fact 
which is too manifest, they have acquired it by the power which 
knowledge has conferred upon them; and the best way to remedy 
the evil, is to impart more knowledge, which is power, to the 
major classes. The preservation of our freedom, and the perpe- 
tuity of our union, emphatically depend upon the general diffusion 
of knowledge, and a fair participation, of all classes, sects and 
professions, according to individual merit, in the honors and dis- 
tinctions of the social compact. We should all feel proud of our 
privileges, but feel prouder that we merit them, by an intelligent 
and faithful performance of our civil duties. 

In regard to this audience, and this community, the appeal is 
almost mandatory. There is not, to my knowledge, a place in 
the world, where the opportunities of self-instruction in useful 
knowledge, to the entire population, are more numerous and ad- 
vantageous than they are with us, or the chances of profiting by it 
more flattering. Our public schools are of the highest order.— 
Our libraries are respectable, and accessible to persons of the 
most humble means. Our Institute proffers to the aspirants to li- 
terary and scientific fame, important facilities for the gratifica- 
tion of their laudable ambition. Public lectures are frequent, and 
embrace all or most of the useful sciences. And this association of 
young men, whom I now have the honor to address, is perhaps 
nowhere surpassed in its numbers, respectability and means of in- 
formation. It realizes the best wishes, and promises to accom- 
= the best hopes, of the philanthropist and patriot. Those who 

ave been instrumental in rearing it, and who have contributed 
to its usefulness and permanancy, deserve the highest praise, and 
will at least be richly rewarded in the consciousness, that they 
have contributed to a great public good. With all these means 
of self-instruction, and the strong motives which prompt to their 
use, our young men will be highly culpable, if they do not distin- 
= themselves in intellectual improvement. Much has been 

een given, and much will be required. 

If, then, as I have endeavored to show, self-instruction affords 
a prominent means of promoting individual and public happiness— 
and if these means are virtually within the reach of all;—if for- 
tune is precarious, and friends are not to be depended on—how 
strong is the monition which these facts convey to those who are 
co:ning on the stage of action, to enter with spirit, upon the busi- 
ness of self-improvement,—to become the architects and conser- 
vators of their own fame;—and, disregarding the adventitious cir- 
cumstances of birth and fortune, or making these subsidiary to 
higher objects, to seek those substantial acquirements, which, 
under the favor of Providence, cannot fail to secure the great 
blessings of life. Every young man should resolve at least, to be- 
come respectable in his business or calling—by his personai ef- 
forts. Not that he is always to reject the proffered aid of others, 
but as this aid is at best precarious, and may disappoint his hopes, 
that he should be able, under every emergency, to sustain him- 
self by the resources of his mind, and the energies of his body.— 
He should assume a high standard for his honest hopes and expec - 
tations, and perseveringly strive, by all honorable means, to reach 
the goal of his ambition. Without this preliminary resolution, his 
energies are liable to be relaxed, or wasted upon trivial objects. 
It is a characteristic of the Yankees to try to do what they see 
others perform; and what they try to do, they generally succeed 
in doing. This Yankee notion is worthy of imitation, in whatever 
is commendable. Industry, and some degree of self-denial, must 
be employed in the outset; yet habit will not only render these 
less and less irksome, but will soon convert them into pleasures ; 
while the rewards they bring will become stimulants to new exer- 
tions. Our habits are our companions: our attachments to them 
are apt to become strong, be they good or bad: and hence the 
great importance of selecting and adopting in early life, those 
only of which we shall not be ashamed in maturer years. Know- 
ledge is like money at interest: the more we have, the greater the 


Permit me, in closing these brief remarks, which have been ri- 
pened into convictions by the force of half a century’s experience 
and observation—to repeat to the young gentlemen of this associ- 
ation, that their future fame and fortune are in a great measure 
under their own control. Past ages tender to —_ the benefits of 
their experience, and the selene of their wisdom ; and the pre- 
sent is everywhere replete with admonition and instruction.— 
Nurture the pride and independence which becomes you as free- 
men; and, while you claim the free exercise of your own, permit 
not yourselves to trespass upon the rights of others. There is no 
principle in our government, and there should be none recognized 
in our practice, which gives any other precedence than that which 
is due to merit. All + see in the burthens, and all should alike 
participate, in proportion to their qualifications and virtues, in 
the distinctions and honors of society. Without this, our boasted 
equality is but a mockery—a bitter taunt. Decide upon the busi- 
ness which you intend to follow in life ; make it the object of your 
special attention ; determine to become master of it, and to excel 
in it if possible ; and cultivate, with assiduity, in the hours which 
can be spared from that business, the faculties of the mind, which 
are ever the source of the purest and most exalted of human en- 
joyments. Then may you say, in the spirit of the poet, 

‘* Though ’tus not in mortals to command success, 

We'll dou all we can—deserve it.” 
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TO IMPROVE THE SOIL AND THE MIND. 


THE TURNIP CULTURE, 

Is unquestionably rapidly increasing among us. There will pro- 
bably be quadruple the quantity grown this year, in the northern 
and western parts of the state, that was ever before produced in a 
season. We entertain this opinion from the unusual quantity of 
seed which has been sold at the seed shops. This augurs well: 
for we are satisfied from fifteen years’ experience, that there are 
few crops that make more than this for the interest of the farmer. 
As but few persons among us have as yet had experience in the 
culture of this root, we subjoin some brief directions, founded up- 
on our personal experience, in particular reference to the ruta ba- 
ga crop. 

The soil for turnips should be such as will grow good Indian 
corn. It should be rich and dry, and, with these qualifications, the 
more that sand preponderates the better. Clay is the worst, and 
wet soils do not answer much better. 

Preparation.—Our general] practice has been to manure well a 
piece of pasture, or a clover lay from which the hay has been just 
cut, the last of June, plough it handsomely and harrow it well. 
A clover lay is preferable, as old sod does not rot, especially in a 
dry season, as was the case last year, in time for the wants of the 
crop. It is the practice of many to lay the ground in ridges of two 
and a half or three feet, and to cover the manure in these with a 
plough. This plan cannot be readily adopted upon a sward, but 
upon grounds under previous tillage, and to correct a wet soil, or 
economise manure, it is often the preferable mode. 

Sowing, §c.—The seed may be sown broad-cast or in drills. 
The latter is far the best mode, and the drill-barrow is an impor- 
tant aid in the process. The sooner the operations of manuring, 
ploughing, harrowing and sowing succeed each other the better, 
as seeds germinate soonest in fresh ploughed ground. If the drill- 
barrow is employed, a trace chain may be passed round the coul- 
ter, and the ends suffered to drag after it, which will cover the 
seeds sufficiently. Sometimes a small roller is attached to the 
barrow, to press the earth upon the seeds. We allow a pound of 
seed to the acre, though half this quantity, well distributed, is 
enough. The seed should be sown from the 20th June to the 5th 
July. If sown earlier, the turnip is apt to become hollow before 
harvesting, the water gets in and induces rot. We have never 
succeeded well in transplanting. 

Culture—We use a cultivator, that may be graduated to the 
space between the rows, drawn by a horse, as soon as the plants 
can be well distinguished. This is repeated in a few days, twice 
in a space, and the implement carried so close to the drills, as to 
leave only strips of from two to six inches, which are then tho- 
roughly cleaned with a skim-hoe, and the plants thinned to eight 
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lime, and if necessary, the skim-loe, when the crop is generally 


eft till harvest; the great aim is to extirpate the weeds, te do this 
while they are small, and to pulverize the soil. 

Harvesting is postponed as long as the season will permit. The 
roots are then pulled up, and laid on the ground, the tops of two 
rows towards each other. The pullers are follewed by a man or 
boy with a bill-hook, who, with a light blow, cuts the tops as fast 
as three or four can pull. Three men will in this way harvest, 
ofa good crop, 309 bushels ina day. Another, and we think a 
better mode, is, for the puller, with a bill-hook or heavy knife, in 
his right hand, to grasp and draw the turnip with his left, to strike 
off the tap-root as soon as it is raised a little above the ground, 
and then with another quick stroke at the crown, sever the top 
from the root. This is done with great expedition, by an expert 
hand. The tap-root is acrid, and loaded with earth, and not 
worth preserving. The tops are gathered into heaps and taken to 
the yard in carts, daily, for the stock, until they are consumed. 
An acre will give from five to ten loads of tops. The roots are 
buried in the field, if dry—the pits, two or two and a half feet 
broad, covered with straw and earth, and as cold weather ap- 
proaches, with manure, to prevent frost. N. B.—Witha crow-bar, 
make one or more holes on the crown of the pit, into which a wisp 
of straw may be inserted, so as to let off the rarified air, and pre- 
vent the roots from heating. By neglecting this precaution, a 
neighbor, last winter, lost some hundreds of bushels!’ We have 
seldom lost one per cent in the pits. 

Use.—The tops serve for autumn. As soon as the mild weather 
of spring will justify, we break through the frost, and take the 
contents of a pit to our barn, and cover the roots with straw or 
hay. From thence they are fed to our stock, being first chopped 
up with a snick, (Dutch meat-chopper,) or spade. They are ex- 
cellent for sheep, especially for ewes that have young, and hogs 
and horses eat them freely. Steamed, they are used in the north 
of England for horses as a substitute for grain. We have fattened 
sheep and bullocks upon them with profit. They constitute parti- 
cularly from February to June, an excellent culinary vegetable 
for the table. A bullock will thrive fast upon two bushels a day, 
and will consume hardly any hay, and requires no drink. 

Produce and cost.—Our-average crop has been 609 bushels per 
acre, though others have raised much heavier products. The 
cost, in manure and labor, when they are secured for winter, has 
been from two to three cents per bushel. 

N. B.—Cattle or sheep, fattened upon this root, should be kept 
from eating them for eight or ten days before they are slaughter- 
ed; otherwise the meat will have an unpleasant flavor. 

Tie Implements used in the Tur. ip culture, which are figured 
below, are useful for various other purposes on the farm or in the 
garden. They are, (fig. 1,) 


Fig. 1. 





Tur Dritt-Barrow, which is made in different forms, and 
is used in sowing various small seeds, as onions, radishes, lucern, 


beans, peas, &c. The machine is propelled like a wheel-barrow, 
and sows and covers the seed at the same operation. The cut re 
presents the one we have in use. They are manufactured by Mr. 


Craig, of Galway, and sold at $8. A barrow somewhat different-| 
ly modelled, has been invented in Lewis county, which has been 
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highly commended for its value in planting corn. Price fifteen 
dollars. 

Tue CuLtivaTor, (fig. 2,) is the most useful implement we 
know of for dressing Indian corn, as well as ruta baga. By being 
passed frequently between the rows, the ground is kept free from 
weeds, and ina _ fine state of pulverization, while the manure and 
vegetable matter is left under cover, where it is most benef.cial, 
and the roots of the plants preserved from injury. It should be 
passed twice at a dressing, and if the soil is stiff or grassy, it may 
be passed oftener, or repeated at short intervals. The teeth are 
of various forms, according to the purposes for which they are 
used. Some of these are figured in the cut. It is most conveni- 
ent to have sets of different kinds, and the cost is trifling, that 
they may be shifted at pleasure. Our late excellent neighbor, 
Joseph Bullock, used effectually to extirpate the quack grass in 
his cern ground, by the frequent use of the cultivator, the teeth of 
which he had modelled for this purpose. They are manufactured 
by Mr. Craig, and, together with the drill-barrows spoken of, 
kept for sale by our enterprising friend, C. N. Bement, who is 
making some improvements on both these implements. The cul- 
tivator is often denominated horse-hoe, scuffler, scarifier, &c. It 
has sometimes a wheel attached forward, to regulate the depth. 

Tue Turnip Hor, (fg. 3.) isa very simple, but useful im- 
plement, particularly in the garden, where it greatly faciliates the 
weeding process. We have them of various lengths, from four to 
ten inches. They should be of cast-steel, and may be made of 
an old file or rasp: the blade should be thin, and not more than 
one and a half ortwo inches broad. They may be drawn the arm’s 
length without being raised, and there is little danger of cutting 
the plants among which they are used. 





WHEAT WORM. 

During the current month, this enemy may be expected to ap- 
pear again in our wheat-fields ; and it may be expected to extend 
its ravages south and west into Columbia and Oneida. It is ex- 
tremely desirable to collect information in regard to the habits of 
this insect, and the means, if any should be “discovered, of avert- 
ing the evils which it is likely to inflict upon the land. We would 
therefore respectfully request men of science as well as farmers, to 
note down the observations they may make, and to transmit to us 
the result for publication, particularly such as may tend to solve 
the following queries :— 

1. When does the maggot make its first appearance, and what is 
the term of its continuance in that state? 

2. What are the transformations, if any, which the insect un- 
dergoes, and at what intervals do these transformatiens take place ? 

3. Has steeping the seed in lime water or brine, sewed on. to 
the recommendation of Bauer, been found to be efficacious in les- 
sening or averting the evil ? 

4. Has the sowing of quick lime upon the crop, .when in blos- 
som, or subsequently, or other topical application, been found to be 
beneficial? And, 

5. What per cent injury has the wheat crop sustained in conse- 
gence of these insects ? 

After writing the above, we saw and conversed with Mr. Ed- 
ward Haswell, a very intelligent and observing farmer of Bethlehem. 
He says that early sown wheat, and that growing on dry ground, 
was least, and some of it very little affected by the grain worm 
last year; that the worm made its appearance in great numbers at 
once, and not by degrees; that he sought for them almost daily, 
and that the first day he saw them, he found six to ten on a single 
grain; and that he saw no fly from which they could probably 
have proceeded. Mr. Haswell thinks lime has no efficacy in de- 
stroving them. He sowed it many successive mornings, when the 
wheat was in blossom; he covered the heads of grain with it and 
immersed them in lime water, and still found the worm in the 
heads thus experimented upon, wholly unaffected by it. The lime, 


| however. had been some time on hand, and had become, undoubt- 


edly, mild or effete. Mr. H. tried spirits of turpentine with as 
little effect. Mr. Haswell’s observations rather favor the opinions 
of Bauer, as published in the first volume of the Cultivator, that 
the insect is propagated, like smut, through the circulation of the 
sip Ile detailed several cases where seed from an unaffected 
crop, sown by the side of seed from an affected crop, had remained 
uninjured, or nearly so, while the crop from affected seed was nearly 
destroyed. He has found the worm in abundance, this spring, in 
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to our knowledge, contemplated to ask such aid at any time here 


after. This petition had attached to it the names of some of the 
| best and most distinguished citizens of our state. Both of these 





the wheat of last year, when threshing it in his barn. From this | 
it would seem that the worm is continually multiplying, as de- 
scribed by Bauer, or that it remains a long time as a maggot ere 
it changes to a chrysalis, and that, like some of the aphides, it) 
produces several generations with once copulating. 


SILK CULTURE. 

To comply with the request of several corespondents, we insert, | 
to-day, the directions, prepared by request of the State Agricul-| 
tural Society, for sowing the seed, and rearing the plants of the | 
White Mulberry. We cannot confidently recommend, until after, 
further trial, in our northern climate, the culture on a large scale, | 
of the morus multicaulis, though we think it probable that it af-) 
fords a better material for silk than the common white variety. 
The French periodicals furnish another instance of failure to pro-| 
duce this species genuine from its own seed; while the North-| 
ampton papers are pertinacious in insisting that the seed will pro-| 
duce, and does produce, the like of its maternal parent. These 
contradictory opinions are easily reconciled, without imputing er-) 
ror to either side. The mulberry forms no exception io the sex-! 
ual law which governs in the vegetable as well as in the animal 
kingdom, and which is made subservient to the interests of the) 
gardener as well as breeder. Hybrid varieties of plants, the pro-| 
geny of parents of different species, but of the same genus, are 
annually coming to our notice. The cabbage and turnip, when 
allowed to intermix their pollen, produce hybrids—so of the me-_ 
lon and squash. Now the Northampton seed came from India, 
where it 1s »robable there was no other species of this genu- 
growing in the neighborhood, and the seed would of course be | 
pure. In France and f{taly, other species of the mulberry are 
common and extensively cultivated, and the blossom of the morus: 
multicaulis undoubtedly became fecundated with the pollen of 
these, and the progeny became hybrid. 

We have no doubt the silk culture will ultimately succeed, and 
constitute an important branch of our national industry, if it is’ 
not paralyzed by the blighting influence of associated capitalists. | 
There is no business better suited to the economy of the farm, | 
and to people in moderate circumstances than this. It enables the 
otherwise unproductive inmates, females and children, to turn! 
their labor to good account. But we are afraid that large esta- 
blishments, with corporate powers, will tend rather to retard than} 
to encourage this branch of rural labor, except in their immedi- 
ate neighborhoods, where it can be made subservient to their cu-' 
vidity. There will, however, be failures in this as in every other, 
Cees in which men embark with more zeal than knowledge. | 
We remember the subject produced no little excitement some} 
half a century ago, in Connecticut, when that state vave a bounty 
for planting mulberry trees. We were then familiar with the ma-| 
nagement of the silk-worm, and assisted oft in gathering leaves 
for their food. The excitement and zeal soon died away, but is! 
now renewed with far better prospects of success. The least we. 
can advise every person to do, who wishes to succeed in the cul-) 
ture of silk, is to subscribe, without delay, for one of the monthly’ 
papers which are expressly devoted to this subject. Address F.| 
G. Comstock, editor of the Silk Culturist, Hartford, Con.—en- 
close a dollar bill, and you will receive one or two copies. 





| 





LEGISLATIVE AID TO AGRICULTURE. 

The indifference of our legislature to the interests of agriculture, | 
or rather their pertinacity in denying to those who seek to pro- 
mote these interests, any facility which may enable them to give 
more efficiency to their labors, is a matter of surprise to some. 
The State Agricultural Society made two respectful requests : 
one, that the legislature would offer a liberal premium for the dis- 
covery of an etlectual preventive of the injury this part of the state 
is now suffering from the grain worm,—which, if it led to the desir-| 
ed discovery, would in all human probability, have saved millions 
to the state,—and if no discovery had ensued, would not have | 
cost the state a cent. The other request was, to grant the com-| 
mon corporate powers to an association of gentlemen, who might) 
be desirous of embarking capital—not to obtain usurious interest, | 
—but for the purpose of advancing the best interests of the state. | 
by the establishment of a school on a liberal scale for instruction | 
in practical agriculture, in the aris, and in tho 


1 . | 
branches of use-| 
j 


ful knowledge which are calculated to improve and embellish so- 
ciety. Nota cent was asked from the public treasury, nor wae if, 
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applications failed—and failed too, we believe, in consequence 
either of the illiberal prejudice, or of the profound wisdom, of a 
committee of three, or of a single individual, and the perfect indif- 
ference to the subject of other honorable senators. The first men- 
tioned application was not treated with common courtesy, if, as 
we are informed, it was not deemed worthy of being reported up- 
on. It was presented in the senate, and referred to the committee 
on agriculture. The latter was presented in the assembly, where 
a bill passed with but three dissenting voices. In the senate it 
went to the committee on agriculture, who reported it, at the heel 
of the session, with numerous amendments changing altogether 
its character, and rendering it, if it had passed, unsuited to the 
ends contemplated by the petitioners. 

We can make great allowance for honest prejudice—we can 


‘allow for, though we cannot commend, fastidious precaution— 


and we can appreciate the force of political feelings, which are 
teo apt to claim the paramount homage of men now-a-days ; we 
can do all this, without being able to discover any substantial rea- 
sons, worthy the dignity of grave senators, or compatible with 
their high public duties, for the marked hostility of the senatorial 
committee, to the propositions of the State Society, or the passive 
acquiescence of the senate in that hostile feeling. ‘ 
AGRICULTURAL BOOKS. 

We have been requested, by a correspondent of the Genesee 
Furmer, to furnish a list of agricultural books, suitable for a far- 
mer’s library. This we do cheerfully, reniarking by the way; 
that the number of ./mericun books is very limited: and that in 
selecting those of foreign origin, we must take much chaff with 


| the wheat. The elementary principles of husbandry are pretty 


general in their application while the practical operations of dit- 
ferent countites must necessarily be variant, not only on account 
of difference in climate and soil, but in productions for the mar- 
ket, price of labor, habits of the people, &c. No European sys- 
tem of practice is therefore exactly adapted to our wants, though 
it may embrace much that is highly beneficial. 

Independent of the memoirs that have been published by the 
agricultural societies in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, and by 
the Society of Arts and Board of Agriculture in New-York, the 
American works on agriculture, that we have been acquainted 
with, are, to name them in the order in which they appeared: 1. 
Dean’s New England Farmer ; 2. Boardley’s Husbandry ; 3. Ara- 
tor, a series of agricultural essays, by John Taylor, of Virginia ; 
1. A Treatise on Agriculture, by Gen. Armstrong: 5. The Far- 
mer’s Assistant, by John Nicholson ; 6. Lorrain’s Husbandry ; 7. 
Essay on Calcareous Manures, by E. Ruffin; and 8. The Com- 
plete Farmer, by T. G. Fessenden. These are all worthy a place 
ina Farmer’s Library, as well as the memoirs first named. Of 
Nos. 1 and 7, new revised editions have lately been published at 
Boston and Richmond. Of the others, copies are scarce, and the 
memoirs, we believe, cannot be purchased. No. 4 is a work of 
merit, Comprising a great mass of interesting matter, detailed 
with great conciseness and perspicuity. No. 6 was written by an 
excellent practical farmer, who blended a great deal of useful 
reading and nice observation with an extensive practice. The 
writer was a self-taught philosopher, who scrutinized narrowly in- 
to cause and effect, and we believe was a very successful farmer. 
The essay on calcareous manures, is an invaluable treasure to all 
who can avail themselves of lime and marl, as sources of fertility. 
No. 8 is principally a judicious compilation from the agricultural 
papers of our country. A new edition is now in the press. There 
are several American publications which treat of the orchard and 
the garden, which it is unnecessary to enumerate, as they may be 
found in all our seed shops. 

Of foreign publications upon husbandry, we should recommend 
the following, in the order we name them :—Low’s Elements of 
Practical Agriculture ; Lawrence on Cattle; Davy’s Agricultural 
Chemistry ; Sinclair’s Code of Agriculture; and, (last, only on ac- 
count of its expense,) Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture. 
The Farmers’ Series, published by the British Society for diffusing 
useful knowledge, affords an excellent compendium of British 
husbandry, though but partially adapted to our country. 

But netther foreign nor American books ought to supersede the 
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agricultural periodicals of the day. These abound in communi- 
cations from our best farmers, and detail the improvements which 
are continually developing in rural labor. We venture to say, 
there is not a farmer in the Union, of common intelligence and 
enterprise, who is ambitious to improve his condition, and who 
takes an agricultural periodical, that is not more than remune- 
rated for his subscription, by the useful information which he ac- 
quires from it. They are generally printed in a form to be easily 
preserved, and they ought to be preserved. We subjoin a list of| 
such as are known to us, for the benefit of the readers of the Cul- 
tivator :-— 

Monthly.—Southern Agriculturist, at Charleston, 8S. C.; Far- 
mers’ Register, at‘Shell-Banks, Va. ; New-York Farmer, N. York ; 
Cultivator, Albany ; Tennessee Farmer, Ten.; Fessenden’s Prac- 
tical Farmer, Boston; Rural Library, a monthly publication of 
32 Svo. pages, New-York. 

W eekly.—Genesee Farmer, at Rochester; New-York Farmer, | 
at New-York; New-England Farmer, at Boston; Maine Far-} 
mer Winthrop, Me. ; Yankee Farmer, Cornish, Me. ; Ohio Farmer, 
Columbus, Ohio ; Southern Planter, Columbus, Georgia. 

Devoted to Horticulture particularly —The American Garden-| 





ers’ Magazine, by Hovey & Co., and Horticultural Register, by | 


G. E. Barret, both monthly Svos., published at Boston. 
Devoted to Silk Culture. —The Silk Culturist, at Hartford, Con. ' 
To Orchards and the Vine.—Coxe on fruit trees; Thatcher’s 
Orchardist ; Prince’s Pomological Manual ; Kenrick’s New-Ame- 
rican Orchardist, and Prince, Adlum, Lombat and Rafinesque on 
the Vine. | 
The Quarterly Journal of Agriculture and New-York Farmer, 
are from the same press, as are the New-England Farmer and 
Practical Farmer. ‘The Rural Library is a republication of Ame- 
rican works on husbandry and gardening. 
We can neither give the price of all the books we have enume-, 
rated, nor refer to the bookstores at which they can be had. The 
periodicals may be obtained, by addressing the editors of the re- 
spective works. 





Directions for sowing the seeds and rearing the plants of the 
White Mulberry Tree, prepared in pursuance of a resolution of 
the New-York Agricultural Society. 

1. Prepare a good piece of garden soil, by digging and pulve- 
rizing it; lay it out into beds of three or four feet broad, and rake 
it off smooth. Do this early in May. Sow from the 12th May to 
the Ist June. r | 

2. With a hoe, stick, or other instrument, proceed to make | 
shallow drills across the bed thus prepared, from twelve to eigh- | 
teen inches apart, and scatter the seed in the drills as thick as you!) 
would onion or parsnip seed ; then cover half an inch with fine, 
mould, and press it moderately down with a hoe; or, when the) 
first drill is sown and covered, place upon it a narrow strip of | 
board, and stand upon this board to sow the second drill, upon| 
which, when sown, place the board in like manner, and sow the} 
third drill, and proceed thus until the whole is completed. The} 
pressure of the earth upon the seeds is to bring it in close contact! 
with them, that they may be kept moist, and germinate readily. |) 
If the weather be dry, or the soil very light, an occasional water- || 
ing at evening will be beneficial. 

3. The only further care required the first season, will be to 
keep the ground free from weeds, and the soil moderately loose. | 

4. Strong plants of one year’s growth, may be transplanted in) 
April into nursery rows ; or, the whole may be left to grow a se- 
cond summer in the seed bed ; the ground, as before, being kept 
free from weeds and occasionally stirred. 

5. After two summers’ growth, all the strong and healthy plants 
should be placed in nursery rows, which may be done thus: the 
ground being prepared, as for a crop, draw a line and proceed to 
open a trench, of sufficient breadth and —_ to admit the roots 
freely, leaving the side next the line straight and perpendicular. || 
Having assorted the plants, and cut off the bruised and shortened |) 
the tap roots, a man proceeds to place them in the trench, in their 
proper position, the heel of the plant towards the line, and at the 
distance of a foot apart; while another man with a spade, or the 
planter with a gardener’s trowel, throws in earth to hold them in 
their place. The trench is then to be filled, the plants set upright, 
and the earth trod about them. The other rows are planted in} 
like manner, three feet apart—the ground to be kept clean during} 
the season 


' 
; 
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| 6. After standing two years in nursery, the plants will have ac- 
|quired a sufficient size to plant out in the ground where they are 
to stand ; and if intended to be grown in hedge, or as bushes, 
they may be taken earlier, even at two years old, from the seed 
bed. For hedges, plant the same as for nursery rows, at eighteen 
inches, the ground having been previously prepared by an ame- 
‘liorating crop, as potatoes. The same precautions are necessary 
,with mulberry as with other fruit trees, intended as standards, as 
to distance and planting. A broad and deep hole, partially filled 
with good surface mould, will always repay for extra labor. When 
‘intended to be cultivated as bushes, they may be planted thick, 
and left untrimmed, so as to occupy the entire ground. The mul- 
berry is generally grown in the latter way in India and some parts 
of Italy. It facilitates the gathering of the leaves, and affords an 
earlier product. 

The mulberry grows well on almost any soil, and particularly 
in one which is stony. Upon poor, dry soils, it affords the best 
material for silk. An ounce of seed will give some thousand 
plants, and require a bed four feet broad, and forty to fifty feet 
long. dlbany, March 15, 1832. J. BUEL, Cor. Sec’y. 
| Gama Grass has been a topic of commendation in our journals 
for some years without our having participated in its praise ; not 
because we did not think it an acquisition to farmers, but because 
we apprehended it would not do for northern farmers—that it 
would not withstand our winters. The seed is enveloped ina 
thick capsule, which it is difficult to separate from it, and which 
is ordinarily planted with it: it has been found extremely difficult 
to germinate, for which a high temperature, like that of June, is 
requisite, and it is yet in time for those who have the seed to sow 
it. Through the politeness of our esteemed friend, Dr. Beekman, 
we have received a package of the seed, some of which we have 
now growing in a hot-bed, and a small parcel yet remains in our 
office for distribution. Our readers shall be advised of the result 
of our experiment with it. In the mean time, we subjoin Dr. 
Beekman’s directions for managing the seed and plants. 

‘‘Gama Grass Seed —Sow i drills, 18 inches apart, about a half pint tum. 
bler full to forty feet in length; cover about two inches; in a month it will 
come up like oats; when about six inches high and two suckers appear, one 
on each side, then transplant, about three feet by two feet. ‘The seccnd year, 
in Georgia, the first cutting may be made in May, and once every month to 
the first of October, say six cuttings; each cutting the blades will be three feet 
or upwards; each forms a large bunch, and may be annually divided into from 
ten to forty plants. ‘The cuttings will probably be reduced to four, northerly, 
in place of six. Good land is of course required for such vegetation. 

“* Copy of the directions. From your friend, 


“J. P. BEEKMAN,” 


PRACTICAL HINTS TO CORN GROWERS. 

William Clark, Jr. of Northampton, to whom the public are al- 
ready indebted for some nicely conducted experiments in growing 
this crop, has published in the New-England Farmer, the result 
of a series of new experiments, to determine the most advantage- 
ous distance of planting, &c. We subjoin the result :— 

“The following table will show the order in which the rows were planted, 
and perhaps will exhibit the method pursued and the result. better than can 
be done by description; and also afford opportunity to detect any error that 
may have been admitted in the estimates 
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“It wili be seen in every case, that the hills of three stalks, produec d less 


than th se of four, and those of four less than those of five. In this vicow 
may be considered as five experiments, all giving the same result, notw:th- 
standing some of the hills occupied but about half the quantity of ground usu- 
ally given theron ia our field eultare. ‘The average of five rows, one irom each 
parcel, ts as follows, viz: 

3 stalks in @ hill, 46 bushels, 14 lbs. per acre. 

4 stalks in a hill, 52 bushels, 42 Ibs. per acre. 

5 stalks in a hill, 54 bushels; 20 Ibs. per acre. 

“ The diflerence of average between three and five stalks is eight bushels 
six pounds per acre. 

‘It will be seen also, in every instance bat one, or eleven times in twelve, 
diminishing the distance between the hills inereased the product of the ground. 
The average of each parcel is as follows, viz: 

3 feet 6 mches between hills gave 44 bushels 14 ‘bs. per acre. 


3 feet 3 inches, do 44 bushels 57 Ibs. per acre. 
3 feet, do 5t bushels 4% Ibs. per acre. 
2 feet 9 inches, do 55 bushels 45 Ibs. per aere. 
2 feet 6 inches, do 57 bushels 36 Ibs. per acre. 


‘Phe difference of product between the average of hills at two feet six 
inches, and that of hills at three feet six inches, is thirteen bushels twenty- 
two pounds per acre.”’ 

J. H. J. in the Maine Farmer, corroborates our repeated remarks 
and experience, that unfermented manures are best for Indiun 
corn. Having manured a field part with fermented, and part with 
unfermented manure, the corn planted upon the former, had a sur- 
prising advantage, in the outset, over the latter. ‘‘ The difference 
was so great, that you might tell where the fermented manure was 
put as faras you could see the field, as the stalks grew about 
twice as large. But, lo! at harvest, the ears were hardly worth 
gathering, whilst that part on which the green manure was put, 
was a fair crop of corn.’”? We would ask the advocates for fer- 
mented manures, if this fuir crop of corn, grown upon unferment- 
ed manure, did not derive all its superiority from the food which 
that manure gave off in the process of fermentation; and if so, 
whether the fermented manure had not lost much of its fertilizing 
properties by fermenting, before it was applied to ths crop? The 

ases which unavoidably escape from fermenting manure, and 
which are lost to the farm if the manure ferments above ground, 
are as much the food of plants, as the black carbonaceous matter 
which remains after the dung has rotted; and the benign mecha- 
nical effects upon the soil of the former, are thrice as beneficial 
as those of the latter. 





The Peach.—A correspondent at Bradford, near Newburyport, 
Mass. somewhat north of our latitude, says :—‘‘I have been thus 
far very successful in rearing the peach tree, and in the amount 
and perfectness of the fruit, which | attribute, among other things 
to three causes. First, ] set them upon rather dry and sandy land, 
but thoroughly manured from year to year. Secondly, I train them 
in the form of bushes rather than trees. Thirdly, take pains to 
have the crown of the tree well protected both winter and summer ; 
and, if I may be permitted to add another, after having fixed up- 
on the number of reasons, not suffering too much fruit to be re- 
served on the trees in any one year.”’ 





The Winter has been less hurtful to fruit trees in this neighbor- 
hood than was expected. Most of our peach trees are shooting 
forth their foliage, though their blossom buds have been destroyed 
here, as we believe they have generally been in the northern and 
northwestern states. Although, as we learn, the plum, and even 
the apple trees, have been seriously injured south of us, we hear 
no complaints of injury here. Hardy grape-vines, left upon the 
trellace, have been injured in their fruit buds, and in some instan- 
ces they have been killed down to the ground. We owe our ex- 
emption from greater injury to the snow which formed a good co- 
vering to the ground at the time of the severe cold weather. Our 
practice is. and we recommend it as a wise precaution to others 
in our latitude, to take our Isabella and Catawba grapes from the 
trellace when we prune them in the fall, and either lay them close 
on the surface, or cover them slightly with earth. The magnolias, 
catalpa, paper mulberry, alianthus, Chinese arbor vite, evergreen 
thorn, and other exotics, have suffered more severely than ever 
before known. 
apple and pear promise abudantly. 


C. L. W., who dates at Canaan, asks, either jeeringly or in ear- 
nest, for ‘‘the best and most expeditious method of preparing 
saw-dust for manure??? We really doubt whether it can be pro- 
fitably prepared by any artificial process. 
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pondent’s next query, whether breeding in and-in, or cross-breea- 
ing, is best in the rearing of domestic animals, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that the latter is decidedly preferable. We thank 
C. L. W. for his hint in regard to the ladies, and we will endea- 
vor to profit by it. 





Asparagus.—I do not like the asparagus which [ meet with on 
the tablee of city hotels. It is white, to be sure, but it is tough, 
ligneous and often bitter, and the most part of it not edible. This 
arises from an error in the cultivator, countenanced and encou- 
raged by the buyer. It is owing to the asparagus bed being co- 


_vered with a layer of earth or sand, that the grass may become 


blanched. The blanched part is what I distike. If this dressing 
of earth is omitted, and the crowns sufiered to remain near the 
surface, within the genial influence of the warm air, the growth 


_is more rapid, and the grass all perfectly tender, edible and rich. 


Plums will give but a light crop of fruit, but the. 


Query.—‘ Is it best to take out the manure in the spring, and 
put on our corn or potato crops, or to take it out in the fall for 
our wheat crops?”’—C. S. Cundee, Glenville. 

Answer.—It is best to take the manure from the yards in the 
spring, for the corn and potato crops, to spread it equally, and 
plough it under while moist. The corn may be cut early in Sep- 
tember, and wheat sown on the ground by the 25th of same month. 
The manure will still be nearly or quite as beneficial to the wheat 
as if it lies during the summer to rot inthe yard. [See remarks 
on Mr. Kinzer’s communication of, &c.} 

Cisterns.—A correspondent at Bridgetown, N. J., (E. Holmes, } 
asks, ‘‘ What kind of mortar should be used in constructing cis— 
terns that will not leak 7”? We have had two built with brick and 
common lime mortar, the lime fresh burnt, and then well plastered 
on the inside with mortar made with water lime. They have re- 
mained tight hitherto. The most approved mode is to take for 
three part of lime, one part of terras, ochre, ground iron ore, or 
smithy slack (the dust of a blacksmith’s shop, )—and blend them 
well with the sand in mortar. 





The Italian Rye Grass is found, on trial, to do well in Ireland 
and Scotland. It has afforded two good cuttings the season it was 
sown, the growth having been 4 feet 8 inches, and 4 feet 6 inches 
—and cut the 3lst of July and last of September. The herbage 
was healthy and green till December. 
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Spring Lawn, Pequea, Lon. Co. Pa. 1835. 

Dear Sir—Your distingui-hed reputation, acquired by a well di- 
rected zeal and observation, as a scientific ag: ieulturist, affords me 
not only an apology for thus addressing you, but a sufficient gua- 
rantee, that the information which Iso mueh desire, will be readily 
communicated, 

Having understood that you have improved a farm near Albany 
from a very low, to a very high state of cultivation, I shall feel 
myself much indebted to vou for a description of the eriginal com- 
ponent parts of the soil of said farm, i. e. clay, gravel, sand, &c.; 
whether upland or lowland, if any swampy land, how drained, &c, 
Did you apply fossil manures? if so, in what marner, and in what 
-eason of the year? If you epplhed stable manure principally, please 
name your seasons for applying the same, as also, the state of the 
manure; whether recent or fermented. Tam informed you are in 
possession of a productive species of corn, whici matures suffi- 
cieutly early in the season, to put the corn Jand down to wheat in 
autumn after harvesting the corn crop—a very great desideratum 
inths vicinity. Will you be kind enough to transmit me some 
grains of said corn by mail without delay? If a few -ound grains 
should arrive in the present planting season, the favor shal! be 
thankfully acknowledged. From what I can Jearn by your wri- 
tings, and that of your cotemporaries in the East, concerning, ma- 
nures, I find Sir Humphrey Davy’s opinion uniformly adopted, i. e. 
that the most valuable nutrim nt for plants, viz. carbon, ammonia, 
&c. waste and evaporate from manure heaps, when left over year 
‘o ferment. I have heretofore committed myself in the same opi- 
nion, but the impression that Davy’s theory is merely ideal, and 
practical experience having with me, set inguiry on tiptoe, as it 


In reply to our corres-|, were, I investigated this interesting subject for a few years past 
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with the closest sc:utiny aud observation. T have ceduced the f fole| 
lowing couelusions, which I cannot submit to a more competent 
judge than yourself, a 

I have applied stable manure repeatedly, in its recent state, ge- 
nerally ploughing it un der, as itis troublesome when put on the | 
surface, and requires a longer time to ferment. I have done whit 
perhaps few have taken the pains to do; I have divided my manure 

heap in the spring with extreme precision—and after first surve y- 
t ing and dividing a field of very uniform soil throughout, I hauled |} 
| the half of iny manure he ‘ap in its recent state upon “the half of said | 
tield, and ploughed it under in the spring; in September following, 
I put the remaining half of fermmented manure on the remaining 
half of the field, and put the whole field down to wheat: I wi'] just 
add that the part manured in the spring was sown with barley, and 
the other with oats; 
svil a heavy clay, u on which recent manure in all cases is most 
profitably applied. I will not omit the result, which was percepti- 
bly in favor of that part of the field on which the fermented ma- 
nure was applied, not only in the wheat crop, but with the grass 
since. I regret that my space will not allow me to narrate other 
experiments, equally conclusive, with fossil manures. According 
to the theory which I have deduced from experiments fairly tested, 
the vital spirit in stable manure, or al] the vegetable nourishment 
it contains (excepting water) will not waste or evaporate. I com- 
pare a manure leap, in this point of view, to a vessel of ardent 
spirits exposed to the air; the quantity will diminish, but in the end 
there will be nothing lost but water. The water will evaporate 
from manure, but I contend the alkaline salt of the manure will not 
ossume a gaseous or aeriform state. IT cannot, as yet, be persuad- 
ed to dispose of fossil manures on any different principle. I say, 
after they are dissolved, they forma ley, which mingles with the 
soil, forming vegetable aliment, and adopting the theory, that the | 
roots are the mouths of the plants, the sun, atmosphere a and winds 
imparting in their turn, vigor, health and exercise to vegetation; 
it being y obvious to the lax observer, that the wi nds exercise plants. 
I now, sir, come to the point—will you do the agriculturists in this 
quarter, (who-e esteem you have deservedly gained) the enduring 
tuvor to publish this letter in the Albany Cultivator, with your an- 
swers to the queries herein contained?) The public g+nerally will 
greet your reply and remarks on a subject so important. 
IT am sir, with much esteem, yours, &c. 


WM. PENN KINZER. 





REMARKS ON THE ABOVE. 

My farm lies on what is termed a pine barren, being an alluvial or diluvial 
formation, prineipally of silicious sand, once covered with a heavy erowth of 
white and yellow pine, of kite years intermixed with shrub oaks. The surface 
is somewhat undulating, with some swamps, and abounding In springs, mostly 
perennial, ‘The soil contains but a sinall portion of calcareous earth, and but | 
very little clay, though it is partially underlaid with clay and clay marl, that 
is, blue clay, containing 20 to 20 per cent of lime. The products of this farm, 
when first brow git under cultivation eighteen years ago, were certainly not 

very flittering; “but by draining, manuring. and aiternating my crops I think 
it is now as productive, in net profit, as the alluvial bottoms on the Hudson, ‘or 
any where else. Itis not a wheat soil, but is well adapted to Indian corn, 
barley. rye, turnips, clover and the other grasses. I have used no fossil ma- 
nures but gypsum, and that principally on my corn, potato and clover crops. 
Of animal and vege table. manures, I have used many kinds unknown to and 
unprized by many of our farmers. Crushed bones, horn shavings from the 
combh-makers, fleshings, oi! and hair from the furriers, and the piths of cattle’s | 
horns, after the outside has been taken off for combs, are among the animal 
sul st nees which I have employed, aiways with success, and which my contie 
guity to the city has enabled «eto procure in large quantities, and often ata 
nominal price. [began with some of these rathei as a matter of experiment, 
and the resolt his induced tme to continne to use them. I draw manure from 
the city in the winter, and this, with the contents of my yards, is alw: Lys ap- 
plied in the spring, in an unfermented, or partially fe rmented state and alw ays 
to a hoed crop, 28 corn, pots ttloes and beans, which mature their product after the 
manure in the soil has undergone fermentation there. The manure which accu- 
mulites before mid-summer ts appropriated to the ruta baga crop. “To induce 
healthy vegetation, and to enable me to work my land early in the spring, and 
with facility, T have constructed a great length of under drains, and f am sa- 
tisfied the expense bears but a small ratio to the benefits which have already 
resulted fromtiem. By these means, cold cranberry marshes have been trans- 
formed into fine tillable and clover land. [have also used, as a fertilizing ma- 
terial, Lirge quantities of swamp earth, either spread upon the uplands, or first | 
made into a compost with recent stable manure. 

As to the corn which I cultivate, the favorable opinion I have expressed of it 
remains unaltered. I usually plant it between the 15th and 20th May, and 
harvest it, that is, ent it up, in the first half of September, 
the last week in August, and deposited in the cribs before the 10th Sept. I 
treat it as I would a good horse—feed it well 














we consider oats the greater exhauster—the | 





Kk. For my mode of culture, I beg | leave to refer him to ‘the { first vol. of the 
Culrivator. 

We highly commend Mr. Kinzer’s experiments with manure. It is by re- 
eated experimen’s, and close observation, that the farmer is vest enabled to 
ipply general principles to his particular practice; and it is in canvassing each 
thers opinions with freedom and decorum, that we often detect and escape 
error, and elicit truth. Although we attach full credit to Mr. K's statement 
we cannot nevertheless subseribe to his conclusions, which are so contrary, to 
the convictions forced upon us by reason and practice. Every particle of ve- 
getable and anim: ul manure is capable of being converted into a liquid or gase- 
vus state. ‘Phese pirticles (including water, or its elements, hydrogen and 
oxygen) have Swike d necessary constituents of p tants, and they are all neces- 
sary in the organization and strueture of other plants. If fermentation takes 
place in the farm yard, decomposition ensues, and a portion of these particles, 
suited and prepared for the wents of the growing plants, escape into the at- 
mosphere, and ure lost. Another portion commingle with the water of the 
dung heap, and in fact are converted into water, and are Washed away by the 
rains. Butof the fermentation takes place in the sod, both the gases and the 
liquids are imbibed by the soil, and ufierwards absorbed by the mouths of 
plants. 

But there was un error in Mr. K's experiment, which we apprehend has led 
him to draw unsound conclusions. It was in applying his recent manure to 
the wrong crop—a crop which matured its seeds when the manure was in its 
most active state of fermentation—a circumstance Which was cateulated to pro- 
duce a luxuriant growth of straw, but adiminutive crop of grain. Had he ap- 
plied the unfermented manure to his corn or potato crop, he may rest assured, 
that these would have experienced great benefit, and yielded an increased pro- 





In 1828 it was cut ! 


I have sent some grains to Mr."’ 


jduct, from the application. Butas we read the text, Mr. K. is silent as to the 
| product of the barley crop. And besides, barley may exhaust the svil of the 
specific food of wheat mure than oats, although the latter, in the main, may be 
ithe more exhausting for other crops than wheat. To have enabled us to draw 
|just conclusions, both pieces should have been sown with barley or both with 
vats. Mr. K. has chosen a bad illustration of his theory in regard to alkaline 
salts, in the vessel of ardent spirits. Spirits are more volaule than water, and 
when combined in the still, are driven off before it, by the application of beat, 
jin the form of steam or gas. And if the salts of the dung heap do not evapo- 
rate, they are certainly liable to he dissolved, and carried off by the rains. The 
application of Mr. K's principle to fossil manures, is undoubtedly correct, 

‘These do not ferment, nor evaporate in the form of gas; but they dissolve and 
|sink, and hence should be applied on the surface of the soil, or near it. 

We hope Mr. K. will persist in his experiments, and we invite him to trans- 

jmit to us the results. — Conductor. 


THE CORN CROP. 

Sirn—I have long been «f opinion that the farmers of this coun- 
itry were not aware of the loss they sustained, by reason of the 
careless manuer in which Indian corn is usually cultivated ;—or, 
lrather, that they were not advised of the immense increase of crop 
‘they might receive, by a more careful cultivation of the most bene- 
iclal grain we cultivate, 

] Ja-t spring planted several hills of corn of different sorts, in my 
garden, with a view of ascertaining the relative productiveness of 
each kind, But the ground was not suituble, and the drought 
was so severe that I was disappointed in the result, so far, as ac- 
tual productiveness was in question. But still I was resolved to 
‘use the best data in my power, to demonstrate the relative produc- 
itiveness of each short, by dissecting several plants. 

Aud here IT would observe, that al] plants that bear their blos- 
soms and fruit on the extremities of the stalk or branches, have 
the germs of all their parts and capacities for fructification formed 
jin them from the time they come up out of the ground, although 
ithe parts may be so minute as not be detected. And this is par- 
‘ticularly the case with Indian corn. For so soon as the stalk comes 
{fairly out of the ground, by a powerful microscope, we may dis- 
cover, on dissecting the plant, its entire c apacity to bear fruit. 
'But I have not predicated my invest.gation on microscopic obser- 
iva tions, but on the dissection of the manure plant, taken up with 
rox yts, 

The first subject, was a stalk of what I call Natick corn, and is 
'so called in some parts of New-England, where it was cultivated 
iby the Indians, before the landing of the Pi'grims. This is an 
learly blue and white or blue and yellow corn, and wiil grow on as 
” oor soil as any other sort I have seen, as it is perfectly acclimat- 

ed to this climate. 

At the Ist and 2d joints, there were the germs of suckers. 
These, if the ground had been rich enough, would have produced 
blossoms to fructify the late ears, end would also have produced 
| hermaphrodite ears with the blossoms. 

At the third leaf or joint, there was the germ of an ear, on their 
tops. At the 4th, 5th and 6th joints, there were perfect ears; 
‘then followed five barren joints, with Jeaves between the fruit bear- 
ing joints and the male blossom on the top. This variety of corn 
has eleven leaves and joints on the main stalk; the Ist and 2d to 
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produce suckers to render later ears fruitful ; the 3d, 4h, Sth and 
6th bearing fruit, and the 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th and 11th are by na- 
ture intended to support and nourish the male blossom on the top. 
These ears were of eight rows, each row containing 37 grains ; 
from which it will be seen, that this variety is capable of produc- 
ing four perfect ears on each stalk, or twelve ears on each hill, 
which, if planted in rows three feet apart each way, would afford 
4,840 hills to the acre, and when perfectly cultivated, would pro- 
duce 120 bushels of corn to the acre. ‘This crop might be reckon- 
ed on with much certainty, under good cultivation, from this va- 
riety being so well acclimated. 

2d experiment—Was a stalk of the common sweet garden corn. 
This also had the germs of suckers and hermaphrodite ears on the 
two first joints. At the 3d and 4th joints, were the germs of ears. 
At the 5th joint, the germ of an ear on a long spike, which, grown 
to perfection, would have had 320 grains, and on each side of this 
were the germs of another ear. The 6th and 7th joints had perfect 
ears, the highest of which was the best ; then followed four barren 
joints and leaves, supporting the male blossom. On each side of 
the ear, at the 6th joint, there were also the germs of ears. 

From the above analysis, it will be seen that this stalk of corn 
had the germs of nine ears on the main stalk, which, allowing | 
three stalks to the hill, if they could al] be brought to perfection, 
would, give the enormous quantity of 270 bushels to the acre. 

But this corn is undoubtedly deteriorated, by planting ceed from | 
inferior ears, as it is exclusively planted as a garden article, for) 
boiling green; under which circumstance, the best and earliest | 
ears are taken off for use, and the small that come last are planted. | 

Of this corn, I would observe, that I am persuaded, that if it} 
was fully acclimated and carefully improved, by selecting the best | 
ears for seed, might be made a great crop of corn. I have pro-| 
pagated several sorts of it, some earlier and some later; and al-| 
though my land is unfit for experiments, I shall, the ensuing sea-| 
son, try them all. 

$d experiment.—This was a single stalk of eight rowed yellow 
corn, probably like that which is usually planted in Dutchess coun-| 
ty, that came up in the yard, and although the ground was rich, | 
yet it was much exposed to the great drought of last summer, as) 
it stood in sand, under the refraction from the house, and an high) 
fence, and in the neighborhood of several trees. It however grew) 
well in the early part of the season, until nearly the time of blos-| 
soming, when the effects of the drought becaime evident. 

On dissecting this plant, in the fall, I found the first joint had_ 
sent out two strong suckers, each of which had the germs of two, 
ears on the two lower joints, with hermaphrodite ears on the tops, | 
and the germs of perfect ears at the 2d and 3d joints, with her-| 
maphrodite ears on the tops. On the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th joints, | 
there were the germs of perfect ears, none of which came to per-| 
fection, except the 7th. Above this, were four barren leaves, for, 
the support of the male blossom. 

From all these facts, I conclude, that this stalk of corn was ca- 
pable of producing ten good ears of corn, of 45 grains in the row, | 
by which the hill of three stalks would have produced 10,800 grains | 
of corn, and an acre equally prolific, would have produced 300) 
bushels. But this corn, like most of the corn planted by our far- 
mers, was not probably fully acclimated. 

I have several other sorts of corn, but as these are sufficient to 
prove that corn is not so cultivated as to develop its utmost ca- 
pacity to reward the labor and care of the agriculturist, I shall not 
particularly decribe others. 

Indian corn is a tropical plant; but a beneficent Providence has) 
made it capable of being acclimated in every region between the 
forty-fifth degrees of latitude. But its stature diminishes as it re- 
cedes from the tropics. 

To expect the greatest possible crop in any region, the seed 
must be taken from plants fully acclimated, for it will not bear 
transplanting more than 100 miles, either from the north or south, 
without prejudice to the crop. And I am well persuaded, that the) 
longer it is planted on the same farm or vicinity, the better will be 
the crop; provided that due care is taken to select the best ears) 
for seed. And that after long planting in this way, all the ears} 
and grains will be alike, and the stalks will have the same number 
of joints, leaves and ears. 

The farm on which Gen. Van Wyck now resides, in Dutchess) 
county, formerly belonging to Major Hoffman, whose farming was!) 








only remarkable for producing the most beautiful crops of corn, 
for a long series of time, say more than forty years. He died be- 
'f-re the astonishing improvements had taken place, from the use 
(of plaster, that has in later years distinguished that county. And 
,as there was nothing remarkable in the farming of Major Hoff- 
_man, except a superstitious attachment to his peculiar seed corn, 
which was a white, eight rowed variety; the secret of its excel- 
lence consisted entirely in his never changing his seed during along 
life, by which his corn became all perfectly acclimated, as well as 
‘respects the stature of the stalk as the ears, which were all equal, 
and the grains alike; and the whole acccommodated to the soil 
‘and climate in which it was grown. 

Much is said of the best means of raising crops of corn, but the 
istory is a short one. The best preparation fur corn, is a good 
'sward, and clover is the best. On this, at least forty loads of barn 
‘manure should be spread, before ploughing, to the acre. It then 
should be turned up with a deep, fine furrow, and so harrowed as 
not to disturb the furrow. It should then be marked out with 
‘straight Jines, so as to form rows three feet apart each way, and 
'from five to seven grains of seed placed in each hill. When the 
corn is well up, plaster it, and run a furrow between each row, 
and after the plant has acquired three leaves, let a careful person 
go through, row by row, and pull out the superfluous stalks, ex- 
tracting the most feeble; then go through it sgain with the plough, 
twice between each row, with the back of the plough to the plants, 
and at last, when the corn is about knee high, plough again, turn- 
ing the furrow tothe corn; and after the plough, in all these dress- 
ings, a person should follow with a hoe, to eradicate any weed, 
and right up any stalks that may be thrown down, but not to earth 
up the plants; that should never be done. At the last ploughing, 
at least a bushel of plaster should be sown broad cast over the 
whole. 

| lam not certain which will produce the greatest crop in ordina- 
‘ry field cultivation, where the rows are three feet apart, whether 
two or three stalks in the hill will produce the best crop—but am 
inclined to believe that three stalks is the best number to be left. 

Some persons, without understanding the natural history of the 
plant, at the last dressing pull off the suckers, which is ruin to the 
crop, as they are absolutely necessary, not only to filling out the 
ends of most of the first ears, but to filling out of the late ears in 
in any degree. 

The time in which the male blossom on the main stalk remains 
in vigor is not more than six days, when the season is good. But 
if the weather is very hot and dry, or is stormy, it is not so long. 
And this length is only enough to fructify the earliest ears, in 
which the female blossom con.es out first from the germ of the 
lowest grains, and present themselves in circles at the ends of the 
corolla or husks, and as they come out, are impregnated, and thus 
they are every day and hour presenting new circles of female blos- 
soms, until the whole are thus impregnated. But if the heat is so 
excessive as to kill the male blossom before the whole of the fe- 
male blossom has come out of the corolla or husk, then, if there 
are no suckers to supply the deficiency of pollen, there will bea 
portion of the upper end of the ear that will be barren of grain. 
To supply this deficiency of pollen, Providence, in organizing the 


‘corn-plant, has ordered that the three lower joints should produce 
‘suckers that should come up in succession, to supply a continual 


source of the fructifying priuciple to the whole succession of ears that 
may come out for the space of at least three weeks, after that on 
the main stalk has been exhausted. Andon this succession of male 
blossoms the greatness of the crop depends. And the land should 
be so rich as to foree out at least two suckers on every stalk, or no 
very great crop should be expected. But if the land is so rich as 


to produce these, then, instead of having the usual crop of about 


35 bushels to the acre, the careful farmer may, with confidence, 


expect from 80 to 120 bushels with very little extraordinary ex- 
‘pense, and his land well prepared for other crops. 


You will please to indulge me further to observe, on the culture 


‘of corn, that to manure poor land in the hill, is bad cultivation, 


although, it is true, that by this mode, the early growth of the 
corn is promoted; but the moment the roots of the plants extend 
beyond the manure, the growth of the crop is checked, at the most 


‘critical season, when the suckers and ears are setting, by which 


it often happens that the stalk still runs up, and the male blossom 
comes out and is spent before the female blossom appears at al].— 
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But if the shovel full of manure that had been put in each hill, had 
been incorporated with the soil, the early growth of the crop would 
not have been so rapid, but then the growth would have been equa! 
in all parts of the plant, and a crop would have been received in 
proportion to the goodness of the svil, and preparation and atten- 
dance given to it. AGRICOLA. 
REMARKS OF THE CONDUCTOR. 

The preceding remarks appear to us to be just and valuable, with one or 

two exceptions; and we mention these prinepally that the farmer may settle 


the points of difference between us and our correspondent, by actual experi- || 
ment. We object to the use of the plough at all in cultivating the corn crop, || 


and would substitute the harrow and cultivator. Agricola dwells with just 
emphasis upon the value of the clover sod, and of spreading the manure, no 
doubt on account of the food they afford to the plants. By the free use of the 
plough, which he recommends, it seems to us, that the measure of fertility 
would be greatly reduced, by exposing the vegetable matter of the sod and 
manure to the wasting intiuence of the sun and winds, and the roots of the 
plants injuriously restricted in their natural range for food; for they must be 
cut by the plough, and confined to the narrow strip which that implement 
leaves undisturbed, at least till after the dressing operations are completed.— 
Our opinion is, that the sod and manure should be left covered with the earth, 
where the wants of the crop require food, and where the roots of the corn will 
certainly find it, if they are not curtailed by the plough. ‘The objects of after 
culture are pulverization, to admit into the soil the genial influence of heat, 
air and moisture, and the destruction of weeds. These objects may be amply 
effected by the harrow and cultivator, without wasting the food destined for 
the crop, or bruizing and cutting the roots of the grain. 

In regard to the use of gypsum, we think it benefits the corn crop, by af- 
fording to it a portion of its specific food, and that it enters into the organiza- 
tion of the plant in the same way that other food does, namely, through the 
spongeoles of the roots. If this opinion is correct, then the method practised 
and recommended by John ‘Taylor and Judge Peters, of sowing it broad-cast, 
before the last ploughing for the crop, is preferable, (and it saves labor,) to 
plaistering twice on the hill. A few experiments, to test the relative advan- 
tage of the two modes, would tend to setile this question, and would be of 
public benefit. 





CANADA THISTLES, 

Mr. Eprrorn—Coming into this town when young, and settling 
on a wild lot of land, 1 observed little patches of Canada thistles 
springing up here and there, on the land, as soon as cleared of the 
timber, and knowing their natural tendency to increase, and stand 
their ground where the soil is favorable, I concluded (with the or- 
dinary manner of tillage,) that the time was not far distant, when 
this fine, fertile wheat section of country, would, by them, be 
spoiled for wheat. 1| therefore took to trying various experiments, 
to find out an easy and simple method of destroying this obnoxious 
weed, (such an one as the people would universally be induced to 
follow,) and have found by several years experience, that to begin 
with the beginning of the summer season, in the last quarter of the 
moon, and with the plough, or some other instrument, cut the 
root of each and every plant, below the surface of the ground, as 
much.as three or four inches, or where so situated as to be most 
convenient, to take hold of them close to the surface, and pull 
them out by the roots, will answer. And follow this plan every 
four weeks, (or every last week of the moon,) until into Septem- 
ber, will effectually destroy them; so that they will not grow any 
more on that ground until they are again seeded. ‘T'o those farin- 
ers wishing to summer-fallow this summer, where there aie Ca- 
nada thistles, I would recommend to plough the ground bet ween 
the 20th and the 27th of May, and follow the above directions, 
every four weeks, or every last week of the moon, until into Sep- 
tember, cutting up al] tl.e ground each and every time where there 
is thistle roots, (for you will not kill those you do not cut off,) and 
then sow it. I would not recommend to plough too deep in wet 
weather, for fear the roots turned over might grow. 

I think that they will not only find this formidable enemy de- 
stroyed, but will find their crop of grain on the thistle ground 
enough better to pay them for their extra trouble, from the ordi- 
nary manner of tillage. 

I have here recommended five times ploughing, but I have de- 


'the work. Many will say, the influence of the moon is nothing ; 
but I think the attraction of that orb on the fluids of the earth, has 
great influence on the growth of vegetation. ; 

Those agriculturists of our country possessing Jands infested 
'with obnoxious weeds, and willing to cause two blades of grass to 
grow where there now does but one, will, by trying the above ex- 
‘periment, confer a favor on a true, notwithstanding an illiterate, 
friend of his country. AARON TUFTS. . 

| South Le Roy, Genesee County, NM. Y. April 17, 1835. 

: REMARKS OF THE CONDUCTOR. 

It is a settled principle in physiology, that leaves are as necessary to vege- 
jtables, as lungs are to animals; and that without the healthful exercise of 
these organs, both the vegetable and the animal will become diseased, and 
‘ultimately die. ‘They are essential to fit the food as wholesome aliment.— 
| Leaves are as necessary to the roots of plants as roots are to the leaves; roots 
|make leaves, and leaves make roots; they are mutually dependent on each 
jother; and like the Siamese twins, one cannot long exist without the other.— 
|The repeated and complete defoliation of a plant, therefore, must soon be- 
‘come fatal to its roots. Hence it has been found, that although very tena- 
| cious of life. Canada thistles can be destroyed, and have been destroyed, by 
| preventing the growth of their leaves, either by ploughing, hoeing, mowing, 
or smothering them, so that they have not time to elaborate and prepare food 
| for their roots. 


UNDER-DRAINS—WHEAT—CLOVER. 
Sing-Sing, April 18, 1835. 

Dear Sir—As you are writing considerable for the instruction 
\of farmers, in the way of making drains and filling them up, ] am 
jinduced to give you the way which the farmers of the low lands of 
‘Scotland practise, and which | have adopted, in filling drains with 
‘stones, and it is this:—I select such stones as are thin and flat, 
‘and set them on the bottom of the drain, on their thinnest edge, or 
on one corner, and close to the side thereof; then against the 
stones first set up, I set other stones, with their sharpest ends 
‘down; and against them others in like manner, until the bottom of 
‘the drain is covered with them, something 
‘in the way of the annexed representation, 
|in which it will be perceived, that the wa- 
‘ter will have a free passage between the 
| points of the stones, which are on the bot- 
|tom of the drain. The advantages of this 
‘mode of filling a drain are simply these, 
(the sides of a drain being sloping, as I 
‘think they always ought to be:) the stones 
‘are put in, in such a manner that the pres- 
\sure which comes on them is thrown to the 
|sides of the drain, and thereby saves them from settling and chok- 
ing up the passages for water, and consequently prolongs its dura- 
tion, and it is soon done. Where flat stones cannot be had, any 
‘stones may be made use of, provided they are of a wedge-like 
shape. As the upright stones will not be all of a length, the first 
which are laid on them should be large, and if possible flat, and 
that will make another large opening for the free passage of water, 
if the bottom is insufficient, or gets filled up. I think the bottom 
of a drain should be narrow, and a little the lowest in the middle, 
‘in order to concentrate the force of the water into one direct chan- 
‘nel, the better to keep it free and clear. For instance, a ditch 
ithree feet wide at top, and three feet deep, should not be more 
than one foot wide at bottom. 
I have a piece of wh+at which was sown about the middle of last 
‘September, on a dry soil, of which I should think nearly two- 
‘thirds is dead, with the roots fair in the ground, the cause of the 
'death of which I could not account for, until I read Mr. Hickock’s 
|communication, read before the State Agricultural Society, which 
‘came in the April number of the Cultivator, the substance of which 
‘was, that the saccharine matter designed for the support of the 
‘plant is more likely to be destroyed when grain is sowed early, 
than when it is sowed late. I have another piece which was sown 














stroyed them with four, when the last quarter of the moon hap- 
pened in the first of June. 
I think the above method will destroy any plant living. Set} 


your boys to pulling up your milk weeds on the times above speci- | 


fied, one summer, and you will clear your ground of those ob- 
noxious weeds, notwithstanding their natural tendency to stand} 
their ground. 

I think the regularity of the cuttings, together with the 
growth of the season and the influence of the muon, is what does! 








‘the 4th of October, on wet heavy land, which has survived the 
| winter admirably well, it being difficult to find a spear that has died, 
‘I have yet another piece, which was sowed October 20th, of which 
‘I suppose the one-third part or one-half is dead. On all the above 
pieces, wheat was sown at the rate of two bushels per acre, so 
there is enough left yet. 

Last spring I sowed my clover seed, on the same land, at two 
different times, about five pounds tothe acre each time. The first 
time I sowed near the last of March; the second time the tenth of 
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April. Soon after | sowed the first time, we had a warin rain, and 
the seed sprouted on the top of the ground any where; soon after 
we had a severe frost, and I observed that the sprouts of all those 
seeds which were shot forth on the top of the ground, were killed, 
whilst those which shot into the ground, were not injured. I fur- 
ther noticed, that such seeds or plants as had burst the shell and 
unfolded the first two leaves, were killed, whilst those which were 
still covered with the shell of the seed survived. In fact nearly all 


the plants of the first sowing were killed, but of that which I sow-|)" 


ed the tenth of April, a large proportion lived. I gathered up se- 
veral seeds of the first sowing, which had sprouted, but still re- 
tained their shell, the sprouts whereof had been killed by the frost, 
and planted them, thinking they tight sprout the second time, but 
not one of them did. It is urged in favor of early sowing, that if 
the seed is not sowed whilst ihe ground is freezing and thawing 
and full of cracks, that the seed will not get in the earth, so as to 
shoot its roots therein and live, but my opinion is, that if farmers 
were to sow their clover seed from the sth to the 15th of April, 
and harrow and roll, or if the ground is heavy, merely roll it in, 
they would secure to themselves that great disideratum, a good 
crop of clover. I further think that a great many of the seeds 
which fall into the cracks, sink too low down ever to reach the 
top, and that would suggest the propriety of rolling the ground to 
press in the seeds that do not fall in the cracks, and thus perhaps 
secure the life of almost the only plants that can eventually come 
to perfection. If the ground is harro*ed and rolled, I think the 
seed should be sowed after the harrow, that the cracks may first 
be filled up; if a plant, after it shows its first leaves, gets covered 
up, (as I think a great part of those which germinate in the crevi- 
ces do,) it is done forever. ‘ ; 

I want you, if you please, to inform me, through the Cultivator, 
why the skin of young pigs cracks open, if they eat green clover, 
and whether you know of any preventive; and also whether it will 
cause their skin to crack if it is mown and given them in a wilted 
state. . am 

If you think any of the above is worth publishing, you are at li- 
berty to do it. With respect, | am your friend, 

J. Bue. JESSE RYDER. 

RemarKk.—We confess ourselves unable to answer, satisfactorily, the que- 
ries in relation to pigs. — Cond. 





Mr. Burt—I have read with great interest, the back numbers 
of the Cultivator, but particularly those communications and selec- 
tions, found under the ead of Young Men’s Department. Issning 
to the most secluded parts o! the country, these papers convey im- 
portant intelligence to a class of young men who have hitherto de- 
rived little benefit from the study and experience of others; but 
who, if I mistake not, will be found ready to appreciate, as soon 
as perceived, the facilities presented to them. 

There are few, who do not at times seriously make the inquiry— 
what shall most conduce to their standing in society ?—by what 
means can they become most useful to their country ?—what pur- 
suit shall secure to them the greatest amount of happivess 2? This 
feeling results from a laudable ambition implanted by nature for ihe 
best of purposes, and is calied into action by contrasting the pre- 
sent condition with some nobler one which is worthy of aspiration. 
If cherished, it might be expanded into deeds and characters of the 
highest order. But how often is it stifled at its birth for the want 
of that fostering care which the situation of its possessor precludes; 
how much oftener is it improperly directed, and thereby becomes 
pernicious to the community and a source of individual misfortune. 

The residents of our cities, and the wea‘thy of other professions 
in the country, for the most part, early make their children con- 
versant with history and the biography of distinguished persons. 
Every effort to improve the mind to which such reading may incite 
them is encouraged by the assistance of books and competent in- 
structors. But with the young farmer the case is quite different. 
He is seldom acquainted with more than the names and actions of 
sucli as are este» med benefaciors, Of ‘ie stations they once ocen- 
pied, the impediments they have overcome, or the circumstances 
to which thev are indebted for their elevation, he is ceners lly ig- 
norant. His knowledge thus circumscried to the neighborhood 
wherein he resides, from such a contracted sphere must his plans 
of life be drawn. That some possess and exercise a degree of su- 
periority over their fellows, is early perceived—and frequently he 














‘can attribute it to no other reason than a greater amount of pro- 
perty. To the accumulation of wealth then, as the primary ebject 
of his existence, are his energies directed; and to this erroneous 
conclusion we have seen happiness sacrificed, the ties of kindred 
severed, and the foundation of a character laid quite different from 
‘any one contemplated by the young man at first setting out. 


Legis!ators and political writers have delighted to dwell on the 
importance of this class of citizens, in a national point of view.— 
‘hey have ascribed to them the duty of mainta ning and transmit- 
ting unimpaired to posterity the liberties which we so justly prize, 
/and in all cases of public danger they are acknowledged to be the 
only certain resource. It must be apparent that their services will 
|be increased or diminished in the ratio that knowledge and virtue 
jure diffused, and as intelligence advances or recedes will the dura- 
tion of our form of government be determined. Many of our most 
eminent statesmen who, self-instructed, rose to the stations they 
adorned, have striven to make this impression popular. It is the 
|Subject of every appeal to our patrotism, and every address to our 
youth inculcates it. At this time there is avowed!y no denial of 
the necessity for increasing the means of general instruction; but 


| this opinion, though so unanimous, is feebly seconded by practical 
| application, 


It would seem that the persuasion of its necessity is 
‘rather acquiesced in than felt, and while opposition is unpopular, 


| few look upon it as their particular interest to support further. 
| 


Many farmers entertain the idea that an acquaintance with books 


| tends to render their sons less qualified for the discharge of their 


domestic duties; that it makes them discontented with their condi- 
tion, and giving rise to a feeling of self-importance to which they 
were before strangers, they look upon labor as a sort of degrada- 
tion. That besides producing grief and dissatisfaction in their fa- 
milies, it frequently induces a young man to quit his paternal home, 
to seek among strangers and amidst numberless temptations, a 


| precarious subsistence by his wits—of which poverty and disgrace is 


the usual consequence. If such a termination could in truth be 
traced directly to the agency of knowl-dge, it were far better to 
remain ignorant of the contents of a book, and to banish one as 
the bane uf domestic happiness; but wiile the influence of such an 
example goes to the prejudice of learning, it may more properly 
be ascribed to other causes. Farmers in general, are apt to regard 
study as totally unnecessary to the success of their operations, and 
any inclination for it is considered as an indication of uselessness 
for their profession, ‘They are allowed little opportunity of mak- 
ing any application of their reading to their business, because any 
innovation on established practices are received with incredulity. 
The reputation of idleness, of all others the most to be dreaded in 
the country, is to a young man so disposed, soon attached, and he 
is regarded as a person who would gladly avail himself of any pre- 
‘text to avoid honest Jabor. Influential men make it a matter of 
congratulation that their sons are nut lazy enough for scholars. 
| While, then, such is the fecling on this subject, while knowledge 
and agriculture are deemed incompatible, and a pursuit ef the one 
‘is held an abandonment of the other, is it to be wondered that many 


vare driven from a field they were intended by nature te adorn, to 


swell the ranks, already too full, of other projessions. 
Though this iz a great cause of detriment, it is not the only cne. 
'A principal evil lies in the inducement which is commonly held out 
ito incite to mental exertion. “ Knowledge is power.” It is re- 
;commended as the means of exalting ove above another—as a lad- 
der by which to mount to office and distinction—the philosopher’s 
‘stone which is to become a mine of wealth to its possessor. Sougit 
under such circumstances, what a spirit of rivalship ard acrimoni- 
ous feeling is it the foundation of—to what purposes of unha!lowed 
ambition will they strive to pervert it—how much disappointment 
and despair is it calculated to produce. In no such light should it 
be presented to the young farmer. H's attention should not be sc- 
licited by any appeal to his passions, or the promise of making it 
accessary to personal argrandizeinent. It should beexhibited as of 
itself repaying every effort made for its acquisition—vs tending to 
minister to his comforts, and extend the sphere of his enjovn ent, 
acquainting him with sources of plessure hitheito unknown: pet 
for the purpose of diverting his mind.from his cceeupeti ner epe 
ticing him froma station where both his own liapyimess and the La- 
tional prosperity require he should remain. 

These impressions are given by one little qualified for the task of 
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wiithig op asabject of so much importance, and whose principa 
apology is in belonging to the class whe are most immediately m- 
terested in such consiferations, ‘To this 's joined the hope, that i 
may be the means of eliciting from some of your readers, wit! 
whose thoughts and feelings it is familiarly identified, such view 
and suggestions as may promote the end desiyned. When the 
means of intelligence can be commanded and desired by the pro- 
ducing classes, ana agricu‘ture and knowledge become synony- 
mous, all wil be realized that ph lanthropy and patrivtisin have 
contemplated. ‘Traits of character, both « f virtue and ta ent, wil 
arise from the ohsewe-t recesses of the country, from quarters 
litrle expected and now unavailable. Schenies of uncertain specu- 
jation will cease to attract so many of our most promising \outh, ane 
scientific agriculture regain the rank to which its bearing on the 
happiness of toankeed entitles it. S. W. G. 
Huntington, L. I. May 24, 1835, 





CATEPILLARS. 

Me. Burtr—In the Cultivator for June last, T noticed an article 
on destroying the cater,iller, signed by Mr. Bridges, in « hich he 
speaks of kidling the worms and destroying the egys, by the sa: e 
operaton [fit would not be thought tou trifling. L weuld eorreci 
an error which he has evidently falien into, in supposing that he 
not only killed the worms, but destroyed the eggs, The fact is, 
that the eggs are never to be found in the nest or web that con 
tains the worms. ‘They are deposited in a sort of glutinous enve- 
lope, around some of the small or outer branches of the trees, in 
the summer or antumn of the preceding year, (as I suppose,) anc 
I hav~ but little doubt but that it is done in the latter part of au- 
tuinn by the insect, when in the winged state, and not by a worm, 
Probably ail of these eggs are hatched during the time the buds are 
expand.ng into leaves, and the great error is that the work of de- 
struction is not commenced seon enongh, by those who would pre- 
serve their trees from injury. This should be done as soon as the 
worms can be detected by means of their web, Yesterday, ona 
small tree of mine, by means of their web, I detected a company 
of these caterpillars, which. three days before, were (probably) 
intheegy. ‘The house which contained the eggs, from which they 
had emerged, I found near the end of the same branch on which 
they had commenced their web, Let those who would preserve 
therr trees despatch the worms on their first appearance. 

Que: y.—Does the caterpilier undergo a transformation, by which 
it s--umes wings? JOHN I. WILSON. 

Port Byrow, April 17, 1835. 

Remark —Whenr the leaf-bad is bursting, a colony of eaterpillers may be 
covered with three fingers, and easily destroyed; and even now, they will be 
fond cencentrsted on a small spot in the morning, and may then readily be 
destroyed by a brush, or squab, affixed to a pole. ‘The caterpiller does un- 
dergo a transformation.— Cond. 





QUERIES. 

Mr. Pvrr—Allow a subscriver to make a few brief inquiries. 

Is it notau error (if coe. venerable for its age, [ confess.) to 
suppese that vegetable mater must be reduced to © food for 
plants,” by the process of fermentation? Ts it not true that by the 
lowest degree of heat at which fermentation can be produced the 
mest valuable part of vesetable matter, consisting of the various 
gases, are d iven off, end that there is as mucii diflerence bet« een 
vevetables before and after the appiication of heat, as there is be- 
t een bread * with the gin in it,” and bread made of flour froim 
which the atcohol has been distilled ¢ 

Are not the various veretavle substances from which monure is 
generally made, hay, straw, &c. Xe. capable of being sufficient|s 
decompesed for the purpose intended, by being intermixed with 
dung or rotten vegetable matter, and kept in a heap quite moist 
and sheltered from the sun—and by such process would the sub- 
stances to be produced lose their properties as is above supposed 
in the case of fermentation ? 

Have we in this couutry any thing answering precisely to the 
prat of the old world ? ? 

ANSWERS. . 

1. Fermentation denotes © that change in the principles of or- 
ganic bodies, which begins to take place spontaneously, as sor 
as their vital functio s have cased, and by them are at Jength re- 
duce | to ther first principles.” Wegetables as weil as animals ure 
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ryanic bodies. Fermentation has been distinguished into three 
stages: the vinous or spiriivous, the ecid or aceious, and the pu- 
trid. The disengagement of gas: ous m-tters from dead vegeta- 
bles is therefore a sure indication that fermentation bas commenc- 
ed. It can only be prevented or retarded, by the absence of heat, 
meisture or the oxygen of the atmosphere. Thus seeds may be 
buried deep, beyond the reach of the atmosphere, or excluded from 
moisture, and the egg may be rendered impervious to atmosphere 
influen-e, for years, with ut losing their vitality, or their power 
to germinate or hateh; and until vitality has become extinet, nei- 
ther the seed nor the egg will give off gas, or food for plants.— 
Ammonia is given off only in putrid. or the highest stoge of fer- 
mentation, and i- supposed to result from a union of the hydrogen 
and nitrogen of the decempesing watier, From these considera- 
lions we ure induced to think that the old received opinion is a cor- 
ect one, that vege’able matier must undergo fe:mentation before 
it can become the food of plants. 

2. ** Peat, or turf, is a congeries of vegetable matters, in which 
the remains of organization are more or le=s visible; consisting o- 
trunks of trees, of leaves, fruits, stringy fibres, and the r niains 
of aquatic mosses.” Peat is fo niin variots parts of our country, 
though the remains of aquatic mosses are less abundant, perhaps 
here than in Europe. The term we think is correctly applied when 
the vegetable matter is capable, by being eut and dried, of being 
converted into fuel, though the quality of American peat may differ 
somewhat from that which is found in northern Europe. Peat is 
found near Philadelphia; it has been long used at Poughkeepsie; 
ind we have seen much of it undergoing the drying process in the 
state of Massachusetts. It is usually denominated turf with us, as 
it is in Treland. 
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Tillage Hushandry. 








‘There are few farmeis, if any, Who, in our option, mauige their corn crop 
more judiciously than Mr. Chandler, The variety of corn he cultivates is 
the same we have cultivated and recommended for 12 of 14 years. His 
method of ploughing immediately before planting—of using the harrow, 
roller and cultivator—of not earthing the hiuls, and of steeping the seed in a 
soluuion of mitre—are also the methods we have pursued. Yet there are 
points in which we differ, Mr. C. sows turuip seeds at his last dressing. — 
We ere perfectly satisfied of the utilr y of this practice, and intend to rdopt 
it. He speaks of the plough in dressing corn; we do not nse it. We think 
its use pr judicial, in breaking the roots, and in limiting their range for wu- 
triment. He says nothing of harvesting the crop. We harvest ours early 
in September, whieh will give the turnip crop an oppertunity of coming to 
something. He plants at 4 feet by 18 inches—we at 25 by 3. He leaves 
six or eight and we four stalks in a full. But the material point of differ- 
ence isin manuring; he harriws in his manure, or puts it in the hills; we 
plongh it in; he uses compost, i. e. rotted dung mixed with earth or other 
millers—we rotted stable dung. 

If dung is long, or unfermented, its first fertilizing properties ascend, in the 
form of gis, and it should hence be buried at the bottom of the furrow, 
where the roots ultunately seek for it Sut ifitis short manure, which has 
principal y los: its volatile properties, its fertilizing properties will sink, and 
hence itis proper to apply it nearthe surface. As to dunging im the hill or 
spreading bru. deast, although Mr. Chandler's experiments seem to favor the 
former mode, we are nevertheless inclined to think, beth from theory and 
practice, that further experiments will induce him to adopt a contrary opi- 
nion, especially if he uses, us we de, unfermented manure for his corn crop. 
We are not pertinacious in our opinions, and ure sei.sible of our in perfee- 
tions, 

From the New-England Farmer, 


INDIAN CORN. 

Sir—Havieg been often requested both by scientific and practi- 
eal farmers, to publish my method of growing Indian corn, I take 
the liberty to offer to the public, through your useful Journal, the 
New- England Farmer, a few practical hints to young corn-grow- 
ers. The reader will readily perceive, that IT am more ured to 
handling the plough and hee than the pen, con-equeuthy he will 
excns me, if lL should now and then make a baulk with the Jatter. 
In this, I sha!l give the re-ult of iny experience, in raising corn on 
wreen sward, so called, 

I plough as late, or as near to planting in the spring as possible, 
soas to turn under as much growth of green grass e: 1 possibly 
eon. which will immediately ferment, and help to decompore the 
old fog and sward, which makes the best of food for the latter 
‘rowth of the corn, Tusua!ly plongh one day, and plant the next, 
in the fullowine manner: | commence on the further side er long- 
est way of the field; after ploughing one day or so, IT cart on to the 
furrows, and drop i» Leaps, at the rate of about twenty ox cart 
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loads of good compost manure to the acre: thirty-five bushels I) 
call a load: dropped into six heaps the distance of the cart and ox-| 
en apart, each way, from centre to centre, will about do it. After, 
dropping two rows of heaps, I spread the manure as even is pos-| 
sible, then harrow it over twice with a light harrow, then roll with) 
a heavy roller, which I consider very important, as the harrow) 
partially moves the manure with the svil, the roller levels the sur-), 
face, and presses the manure into the soil, which prevents in a great), 
measure its wasting, either by evaporation or the wind. — 1 then | 
furrow very shallow, calculating my rows three feet and a lialf) 
from centre to centre; as sward land should always be worked) 
jengthwise of the furrow, it is not necessary to furrow but one!) 
way, as al! harrowing, ploughing, and hoei: g the crop, should be| 
done lengthwise, so as not to disturb the sod. If I havea plenty) 
of manure, I then drop into the forrow in the hills, about eighteen) 
inches a part, a smal! quantity of manure. In dropping the corn) 
(a very nice operation) after Jevelling the manure with my foot, 1) 
strew from six to eight kernels lengthwise of the li!l, in nearly a) 
straight line, making the hill about teninches long. The advantage 
of having the corn ina line is, you can pass with the plough or, 
cultivator, (the latter I consider much the best) near the corn, 
without disturbing it, which I consider very important. At the) 
‘first dressing, I pass twice ina row with the cultivator, taking care, 
to shave close to the corn each time, then follow with the hoe, | 
and chop around the corn, for the purpose of killing the weeds, and, 
loosening the sod; taking care not to draw any earth up, At the 
second and third dressing, I pass with the cultivator or plough witiun | 
ahout eight inches of the corn, and chop with the hoe as belore, | 
earthing up a very little, say about one inch each time, taking care’ 
10 thin out the weakest plants, leaving from four to six in each hill. | 
Immediately after the la-t dressing 1 sow xbout one pound of tur-| 
nip seed to the acre. I willstatesome of the advantages of planting 
at the time of plouging. You make clean work, (as the old saying 
is among farmers) by beginning on the further side of the field, all | 
the carting of manure and passing, will be on the grass, which is! 
easier and better, than passing over ploughed land. Likewise at! 
that season of the year, cattle are generally weaker than at an; | 
other time, therefore, ploughing one day, end planting the neat,| 
relieves them very much. Also by planting immediately after) 
ploughing, the corn will get the start of the weeds, particularly, | 


if it has been soaked twenty-four hours in a weak solution of nitre, || 


and then mixed with ashes, so as to separate freely before planung. 

I piant the early twelve rowed kind, which I name the Phinney 
corn, having first obtained the seed from E. Phinney, Esq. a first 
rate farmer in the town of Lexington, which I consider the best | 


ever planted, although I presume I have planted twenty differevt) 
kinds, that I have received from different parts of the country. The}! 


ears are long, the kernels well set, and tlie cob better filled out 
tlan any other kind Lever saw. Take two ears of equal lengths, 
one a twelve, the other eight rowed, the twelve rowed ear will 
contain nearly a third more shelled corn than the eight. The stalks 
are very small and short, particularly the tops; consequently the 
ground is not so much shaded, which is a great advantage to the 
turnip crop. 

The practice of spreading the manure on the sod, before plough- 
ing, I do not approve of. J give my reasons: in 1828 or 9, I plant- 
ed a field of about four acres, in the way and manner I have de- 
scribed, except a strip or band about two rods wide through the 
middle of the field, on which I spread the same kind and quantity 
of manure before pioughing, that [ did on the other; and the af- 
ter management was the saine as the rest of the field. You could 
see the difference in the corn, in every stage of its growth. Come 
to harvesting, the ears were not so large nor so well filled out. 
The next spring I sowed the field down to grass without disturbing 
the sod; the seed took well, avd I had a fine crop for several years 
after. For two or three years after, che grass was smaller on the 
strip where the manure was ploughed in, atter which you could not 
perceive much difference in the crop. The experiment led me to 
observe more particularly the difference between spreading manure 
on or near the surface, or burying it deep. I am aware that it is 
said by some, and scine very good practical farmers too, that you 
cannot bury animal manure too deep; that the gases will alway: 
rise to the surface, which I will admit they do in some measure; 
but the juices, the most important part, which way do they go? up 





or down? I say down: and a good ways down, in some soils. For 
instance, whese a large heap of manure lies over winter in the field, 
ufier moving the same in the spring, if you take it up, and then 
manage the spot the seme as other parts of the field, without plough- 
ing or putting on any manure, you will havea large crop. On the 
other hand, if you plough the spot deep, after moving the heap of 
manure, the crop will be small, comparatively speaking, unless you 
manure the same as you do other parts of the field. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if any of your subscribers will try my method 
of raising Indian corn, with a good kind of seed, on a tolerable 
good soil, and manage the whole process skilfully, in a good hus- 
bandlike manner, and the season should be as favorable as the last 
was, if he con’t raise from 75 to 100 bushels of corn to the acre, 
and £00 bushels of turnips, bes'des pump+ins and beans if he plants 
them, I will tell him how to make compost und m-nage his field 
next season, so that he can cut Lis two tons of hay to the acre, for 
three or four years tocome; which will more than pay him for the 
trouble of reading this and trying tne experiment. 

. DANIEL CHANDLER. 

B—, March 16th, 1855. 

N. B. If you plant fallow ground, either spread the manure on 
the furrows, or harrow it in, or put the corn uncer the dung. 


D. C. 








Hicusehcid Affairs. 





To make Yankee Bread.—Tuke two measures of Indian and one 
of Rye meal, mix with milk cr water, to the consistency of suff 
hasty pudding, and add yeast—bake in iron pans or iron kettles 
four or five hours. Eat with fresh butter or other food, und if while 
warm the better. Yankee bread is very good or very bad, accord- 
ing to the manner in which itis made. We commend it to cys 
peptics, The Indian meal should be either bolt: d or sifted. 

Rhubarb Pies.—Gatler a bundle of the leaf-stocks, quantum 
sufficit—cut off the Jeaf and peel the stock of the thin epidermis— 
cut in quarter inch pieces, and Jay them into the crust—cover well 
with sugar, and add nutmeg, orange-peel and spice to taste. The 
flavor is equal, and many deem it preferable, to gooseberries. The 
pie-plant is perennial, herbaceous and very hardy. A dozen plants 
will afford a family a constant supply. 

Spruce Beer.—Take three gallons of water, of blood warmth, 
three half pints of molasses, a table spoonful of essence of spruce, 
and the like quantity of ginger—mix weil together with a gill of 
yeast; let stand over night, and bottle in the morning. It will be in 
good condition to drink in twenty-four hours. It is a palatable, 
‘wholesome beverage. 








| I was at old Fort-Huster, on the Su-quehannah, above Harris- 
‘burgh, in 1828. The lighly respectable owner of this beautiful 
‘situation, Coi. M’Allister, a gentleman of science and refined ob- 
servation, treated my fellow-travellers and myself with great cour- 
itesy, and showed us some household conveniences worthy of imi- 
| tation, and among viliers, his Milk-house, Smoke-house and Clothes- 
jlines [thought much of these, and have in part profited by my 
‘observation, That the readers of the Cultivator may profit also 
|by these improvements, | will b iefly detail them in part. 
| The Milk-house was built in the north-east side of a slope, near 
ithe well and not far from the mansion. It was composed of stout 
| stone walls, and the roof, which rose 6 or 8 feet above the surface 
lof the ground, appeared to be covered with earth or tile, and was 
deeply shrouded with the scarlet trumpet creeper, (Bignonia radi- 
jcans,) then in splencid bloom. The interior of the house, princi- 
pally under ground, was fitted up with cistern-, in which water 
stood nearly to the tops of tie pans of milk, which were arrang- 
i-dinthem. The house was entered by a flight of steps on the 
‘south, and there was a window on the north, which could be cpen- 
ed or darkened at pleasure, to give ventilation. For want of a na- 
‘tural spring, which many Pennsylvanians consider almost indispen- 
sable in a imlk house, the water was conducted in a pipe from the 
|weil-pump, and after filling the cisterns to a certain height, passed 
joffat the opposite side. ‘I'he object was to obtain a cowl tempera- 
jture, in the heat of summer, which greatly facilitates the seperu- 
| tion of the cream from the milk, and this object was amply effect- 
ed, with the labor of working cccasionally at the well-pump. 
i The Smoke house was @ woocen octagon buildirg, perhaps 16 
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feet in diameter, perfectly tight, except the door-way. The pecu- 
liarities of this building were, it was set a foot or more above the 
ground, and was perfectly dry, and bacon, hams, &c. were kept 
hanging around its walls ell summer, without becoming damp or 
mouldy, or being injured by flies; and, in the second place, no fire 
was admitted into the building, the smoke being conveyed into it 
through a tube from the outside, where it was generated in a stove, 

The Clothes-line we saw had be-n six years in use, without sen- 
sible injury, though it had remained all this time in the open air. 
It had always been wound up, upon a small windlass, as soon as the 
clothes had been taken from it, where it was protected from the 
rain by a roof. Several posts, with notches near their tops, were 
placed in a range upon the grass plat, upon which the line could 
be drawn and fastened in two minutes, and from which it could be 
loosened and wound up in as shorta time. It is but a small affair, 
but such small affiirs make a large aggregate in ordinary life. 
“Take care of the cents, and the dollars will take care of them- 


selves.” 
REE 
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PLEASURES AND PROFITS OE AGRICULTURE. 


The importance of agriculture to all the substantial interests of 
mankind is so fully recognized, that it may be deemed unnecessa- 
rv to expatiate on the attention to which it is entitled, or to insist 
on the superior advantages which those nations must ever enjoy by 
whom it is the most skilfully practised. Some writers, indeed, 
without regarding the intimate connexion that subsists between 
every branch of human industry, have assigned to agriculture a 
superiority over every other ert; but while claiming for it, to the 
fullest extent, pre-eminence over every mechanical trade, in all 
those considerations which mostly influence the choice of a pro- 
fes-ion, it would be inconsistent with that liberal spirit which forms 
so distinguished a feature in the character of the times, not to ad- 
mit, that it has no real title to precedence before the manufactures 
of the country; the object of both is to promote the general weal, 
and it is unjust to ascribe any peculiar degree of dignity to either. 
Custum, however, which often arbitrarily decides in opposition to 
reason, has decreed that individuals, even of elevated rank, may 
engage in the cultivation of the soil, without descending from their 
station—a distinction which has not alone tended to raise it in the 
public estimation, but has aiso procured for it the more solid ad- 
vantage of inducing many persons to embark in it, whose educa- 
tion and intellig nce have sugge-ted the idea, and whose fortune 
has furnished the means of making experiments upon a scale which 
co1ld only rarely have been attempted by the mere farmer; and 
which, although they have not been adopted to the extent that 
tnight be wished, hive greatly contributed to the flourishing con- 
dition of the Jand, and the consequent prosperity cof the country. 
Nationally, therefore, it is rather matter of congratulation, than 
of jea'ousy, that such a distinction has been made in favor of an. 
art in the successful prose ‘ution ef which the welfare of the com- 
munity is so deeply involved; and, individually, it is, indeed, for- 
tunate for many, that, without any diminution of personal conse- 
quence, the independent may find an agreeable occupation, and the 
less opulent a source of additional income, in dedicating some por- 
tion of their leisure to the pursuits of agriculture. 

Although other avocations may offer greater prizes in the lot- 
tery of lite, yet, if we compare the advantages of rural industry 
with those of any other of the common occupations to which men 
devote themselves, we shall find that he who is engaged in agri- 
culture has no reason to be cissatisfied with the lot which fortune 
has assigned him. Its superiority, in point of salubrity, over 
every sedentary employment, is tvo apparent to require illustration, 
and it affords more of those common enjoyments which constitute 
much of the elements of happiness, than any other state of equal 
mediocrity. The farmyard, the orchard, and the dairy, supply, 
almost without expense, abundant means for those gratifications 
usually termed ‘the comforts of life,’ besides many luxuries tha’ 
are beyond the reach of people of humble fortune. Few persons, 
inde2d, are insensible to the difference of mere animal existence, 
as enjoyed by the farmer who passes his days in tne healthful Ja- 
bors of the field, and that of the mechanic or the shopkeeper, who 
wear away their lives at the loom or the counter; but it is not in 





Of all the feelings which we cherish, none is dearer to us than 
consciousness of independence; and this, no man who earns his 
bread by the favor of the public, can be said to enjey in an equal 
degree with the farmer. Traders, as well as those termed profes- 
sional men, are rivals, jealous of each other’s success, and, let 
that be what it may, they still owe a deference to the world that is 
often gailing to their spirit. But the farmer fears no competition. 
Individually, he has nothing to apprehend from the success of his 
neighbor; he solicits no preference; and he owes no thanks for the 
purchase of his wares. His business, though subject to more ca- 
sualties than almost any other, is yet so divided among many risks, 
that he is rarely exposed to the hazard of total failure; the same 
weather which injures one crop, often improves another, and the 
very difficulty of a critical season opens a field fur exertion by 
which he is frequently a gainer.* Possessing on his Jand all the 
means of life, he is under no corroding anxiety regarding his daily 
subsistence; he is removed from those collisions of interest and 
those struggles for precedence which rouse the worst passions of 
our kind ; and his constant observation of the beneficent dispensa- 
tions of nature for the care of all her creatures, can hardly fa'l to 
impress him with a deep sense of that religion of the heart, which 
consists in the conviction of, and reliance upor, the care of an all- 
ruling and all-bountiful Providence. 

Nothing tends more to enlarge the mind, and to extend the 
sphere of our rational pleasures, tlian the contemplation of the 
economy of nature; and to those whom fortune has placed above 
considerations of pecuniary advantage, but who set a due value 
on intellectual enjoyment, the study of agriculture offers an inex- 
haustible fund of amusement, as well as instruction. The same 
objects, seen under different aspects, present an infinite variety of 
feature, and the most slender stock of appropriate knowledge, if 
aided by habits of observation and research, may be eminently 
useful in ascertaining facts hitherto unknown or unrecorded, and 
in thus illustrating a science which, however sedulously it has 
been explored, still opens a wide field for inquiry; wi:ile, even if 
not fortunate in the attainment of any material benefit, the mere 
occupation of the mind in tracing the origin and progress of an 
novel improvement, will be found productive of the purest gratifi- 
cation. It has been well observed by Sir Humphrey Davy, that 
the frequent failure of experiments, conducted after the most re- 
fined theoretic views, is far from proving the inutility of such trials; 
one happy result, which can generally improve the method of cul- 
tivation, is worth the labor of a whole life, and an unsuccesrful 
experiment, well observed, must establish some truth, or tend to 
remove some prejudice. 

The principles of gardening and of agriculture (confining the 
latter to tillage only, instead of the more extensive sense in which 
it is commonly understood) are nearly similar; both are directed 
to the cultivation of vegetable productions, and the only material 
distinction is, that the former embraces a large range, extend:ng 
indeed, through the aid of artificial heat, to the whole vegetable 
creation, and demanding more minute and scientific arrangement, 
with closer attention—while the latter is conducted on a broader 
scale, and is necessarily limited to those plants which flourish in 
the open air. 

Through these arts, many herbs that were for ages regarded ag 
weeds, and others that were exotic, are now cultivated among the 
most valued, as well as the most common of our esculent vegeta- 
bles; while several of those now grown in the fields were, at no 
very distant period, either Jittle known, or considered as garden 
delicacies, and exclusive confined to the tables of therich. There 
is still extant an ancient manual of cookery, entitled, ‘ The Forme 
of Cury,’ supposed to have been compiled about the year 1399, by 
the master cooks of King Richard II., in which, although elabo- 
rate directions are given for the preparation of ‘ cabaches,’ no men: 
tion is made of any other vegetables, except peas and beans, onions, 
leeks, and rapes; which latter were probably a species of turnip, 
Hume, indeed, tells us, that, ‘it was not until the end of the reign 
of Henry VIII. that any sallads, turnips, or other edible roots, 
were produced in England; the little of these vegetable that wes 
used being imported from Holland and Flanders, so that Queen 





* “In twenty-four years’ experience, upon a considerable scale, I always 
made the most money in difficult seasons.’"—Pitt’s Survey of shire, 





that alone that the advantage consists. 
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Catherine, when she wanted a sallad, was obliged to despatch 2 
messenger thither on purpose.” Still later, we learn from an en- 
try, dated in 1595, in th- hou-ehold book of the Ciffords, kep: at 
Skipton Castle, 1n Yorkshire, that eleven -hillings (a large suim in 
those days) were paid * for vi cuhishes and sume curet-roots, Lov ght 
at Huli.’—a seaport at the dstance of full eighty niles: trom 
which we may presume that they were imported, and purchased 
for some very particular ocecasion. In the commencement ef the 
seventeenth century, one of the commonest of our present escu- 
lents, the potato, was regurded as so great a rarity, Lhatit was 
only served in sma ] quantities, and at the price of two shillings the 
et at the Queen's table: it was fora long timetreated as a fruit, 

ked in pies with spices ond wine, or eaten with sugar: and nearly 
two hundred years elapsed. from its firet introduction into this 
country, before it was culiivated as a field cro». 

Sinc that time, through the progress of botanical science, and 
the efforts made for the improvement of horticulture, many pro- 
ductions of the south have been naturalized in this country, and 
the introduction of the hot-house has made us familiar with the 
rarest exotics, Still, various foreign vegetables remain stranyers 
to our culture, though adapted to our climate, and even some, 
which are indigenous to our soil, have not yet been brought in o 
use, or are only slowly obtaining attention. It is not, indeed, to 
foreign nations alone that we are to look for new species of plants, 
Those which we alr-acy p ssess becomes so improved by cultivation, 
that new varieties of the same race are constantly produced, until. 
at length, by continued meloration, the parent stock is either lost, 
or neglected, and a new generation is created. Thus it has been 
supposed that not one of the numerous kinds and varieties of fruit, 
now found in our gardens and orchards, are what they were in 
their aboriginal state, and several appear to be absolutely new for- 
ma'ions, the offspring of accident, or skill, rather than the spon- 
taneous productions of nature, We are even ignorant cf the na- 
tive country, and existence in a wild state, of some of the mo t 
important of our plants; but we know that improved flowers and 
fruits are the necessury production of tnproved culture, and that 
the offspring, in a greater or jess degree. inherits the character of 
its parent; the austere crab of our woods has been converted into the 
golden pippin, and the numerous varieties of the plumb can boast 
no other pareat than ournative sloe. Thus also, notwithstanding 
the attention bestowed by the anc ents on the products of their 
gardens, and the probabi'ity that hey were acquainted with a great 
proportion of the vegetables still in use, yet butanists find it diffi- 
cult to reconcile the generic qualities of many plants, as they are 
described by the Greek and Roman authors, with the properties of 
those of the same species with which we are acquainted; we may, 
therefore, confidently infer, that an ample and unexplored field for 
future discovery lies befure ue, in which nature does not seem to have 
placed any limits to the success of eur Jabors, if properly applied. 

If the faculty of increasing the stores which nature has aiready 
provided for his support, raises man above the brute. that of adding 
new productions to those in existence raises him above his fellow. 
and few su jects of contemplation can be more gratifying, or mere 
elevating, to a reflect ve mind, than this power, as it were, of 
creation, granted to his intellgence and industry. Nor is it ne 
ce-sary to its enjoyment that we should be ei' her botanists or na- 
tural ph: losophers ; or that we should devote mere than eceasiona 
lei-ure to the pursuit. Se boundless, i deed, is the scope whiel, 
jt. affords for experiment, that it is in the power of any one, pos 
sessed of the smallest garden, and the least acquaintance witi 
horticulture, so to unprove the qualities of its products, as to ace 
something to the commen steck of botanical riches, while enjov- 
ing a very deiightful recreation, While the farmer. who will take 
the pains to mark the progress cf his crops, a'd to select frou 
them the most productive ears of corn, and the finest roots anc 
grasses, for seed, my. by perseverance in such a plan, not only 
acquire wealth fur himself, but confer an inestimable benefit on his 
country. 

But it is not tothe patriotism of the farmer that we appeal. Tha’ 
ja a motive called inte operation only on great occasions ; it govern: 
none of the common actions of Jife, and hag no influ nee over or 
dinary minds: veither is it necessary to our purpose. Self interes: 
alone is a sufficient inducement tu most men to exer: themselves 
in their peculiar walk, and, if properly directed, it accomplishes 








the object of society as well as if they were swayed by higher prin- 
ciples of conduct. We, therefore, only mean to call attention to 
the fact, that, when pursued with ski l and ass duity, burbandry 
offers one of the surest sources, not merely of independence, but 
of fortune: in proof of which assertion, numberless instances could 
be adduced of men now living in effluence, acquired solely by farme 
ing, as well as of others who have left large property totLeir heirs. 

Among the latter, Bakewell stands foremosi—not so much fir 

the fortune which he realized, as for the important results of his 
experiments, as a breecer, both to the public, and to Lis numer- 
ous followers; ina-much as the improvements which he eflecied in 
live-stock, or to which his example has led the way, have contri- 
buted largely to the increa-e of animal food, and opened a branch 
of farming as novel as it has proved jucrative. Efforts had, indeed, 
bee.. made before his time, to improve the difierent breeds: but 
they were comparatively feeble and ill-judged, until his penetration 
discovered tire defects of the furmer s.stem. He observed, that 
the moderate-sized, compact, smail-boned animals were venerally 
n the best condition: he, therefore, endeavored to improve these 
desirable points, and to remove what he deemed blemishes: until, 
by slow degrees, but with great judgment and per-evervnce, he 
produced those varieties, of both cattle and sheep, which have 
since been distinctively termed, from his place of residence, the 
‘ Dishley breeds.’ Such was his success, that, in one season, he 
received twelve hundied guiveas for the hire of three rams, and 
two thousand for the use of seven; and, during sever! successive 
years, he never obtained less than three thousand for his entiie 
letting. The spirit of emulation thus excited, and since so wice- 
ly spread, gave rise to a singular division of abor among the 
sheep-breeders, who, untilthen, had usually been contented with 
the rams bred in their own flocks; but, trom that period, it became 
a specolation to breed rams for the purpose of hiring them cut. 
Some of these have been let so high as five hundred pound for the 
season: one, the property of Mr. Buckley, was hired, in 1811, at 
4 thousand; and, as the system lies been extended from the Lei- 
cester to all the other favorite stocks, many of the ¢ Tup-masters,’ 
as they are called, have profi'ed largely by the innovation, Equatly 
extraordinary prices have been given for cattle of superior quali- 
ty; and it wll be remembered, that a Durham bull—Comet—be- 
longing to Mr. Caar.es Colling, of Ketton, was actually suld, by 
pubic auction, for a thousand guineas, 

Of Bake: Ji’s iinmediate disciples, the Messrs. Culley, of North- 
umbeiland,were the most distinguisued. They were among the fore- 
most promoters of all agricultural experiments: and their superior 
intellivence, unremitting industry, and judicious application of the 
capital they graduaily acquired, enabled them—from small original 
means—to leave their respective families each in the enjoyment of 
landed property to the amount of nearly four thousand pounds per 
annum, besides having largely contributed to the welfare of the 
surrounding country. 


To these examples must be add: d, that of one, tess known per- 
hans, but not le-s worthy of imitation. The late Mr. Dawson, of 
Frogden, in Roxburgshire, was the sen of a farmer in moderate 
circumstances, He was born in 1774; and afer having assisted 
his father during some years, and having also obtained an insieht 
into the English mode of farming. in Yorkshire and Essex, he took 
the lands of Frogden, and there commenced the plan of growing 
slternate creps of grain and gra-ses, or roots, ani partieulariy of 
turnips, which he cultivated aceording to Tull’s method. He was 
ilso the first to intr duce the Norfolk moce of ploughing, with 
two horses abreast, into that part ef the country; and, by perse- 
verance in the prosecution of these improvements, he lived, not 
only materially te advance the Inuisbandry of the neighboring dis- 
trict, but also to purchase a considerable estate, and to leave a 
anmerous family in very great «fluence, Je ix described by his 
towrapher, as having been “exceedingly regular i his habits, and 
most correct and si stematic inall his agricultural operations, His 

lans were the result of an enlightened and sober calculation, und 
vere persi-ted im, spite of every difficulty aod discouragement, 
il they were reduced to practice, Every one who knows the ob- 
-tacle: that are thrown inthe way of all insoevations, in agricul- 
ure, by the sneers and prejidice of obstivacy and ignoe ance, and 
vot unfrequently vy the ev! offices of jealousy and malevolence, 
must be aware, that none but men of very strong minds, and of 
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unceasing activity, are ab'e to surmountthem: but such a man was 
Mr. Dawson.” Yet this, however pra seworthy, is only the cha- 
racter by which every man of business should be distingui- hed: 
displays none of that high talent which is the gift of nature. an 
may, deter, if not defy wnitation; nor any of those great acquir - 
meuts which are only to be attained by deep study ‘and labortons 
research, Mr. Dawson’s success was the simp'e result of the dis- 
cernment with which be had adopted the improvements of others, 
combined with the appication of good sense, observation, and 
persevering assiduity, to an object which requires no extraordinary 
ability ; and it surely is in the power of every man of plain un- 
derstanding, and equal d+termination in the same pursuit, to fol- 
Jow in hs footsteps, if not to attain equal eminence. He must, how- 
ever, divest him-elf of prejudice nor rej ct improvements merely 
be-ause they are innovations on the practice of his grandfather. 
Not that a farmer should try every new experiment that is pro- 
posed, fur less adopt any novel plan without due consideration. 
Bat if, after having weighed its advantages and disadvantayes, 
with its applieability to the soil and means at his command, the 
former should appear to predominate—then let him afford it a fair 
trial: and Jet him recollect, that if a short cut to fortune some- 
times lead a man astray, yet no one ever arrived at distinction by 
slavishly following the beaten track. 

It is, indeed, deeply to be lamented, that such distinguished ex- 
amples have not been more generally followed. Notwithstanding 
the acknowledged tride which agriculture has made in this country 
within the last half century, yet no science has been sl wer in its 
progress towards perfection; and even admitting numberless exist- 
leg instences of intelligence and spirited management among farimn- 
ers of the higher class, itis still an undeniable fact, that the great 
miss are men of a very opposite description, Brought up without 
sufficient education to enable them to comprehend the first princi- 
ple of their ait, acquiring it mechanicsliy, a~ a mere trade, and 
either too dull or tuo indolent to seek information from books, they 
rejec’ every propo ed improvement as the visionary schemes of 
mere theorists, and even negl. ‘ct them afier the r value hus been 
peoved by experience, Thus they invariably pursue the same reu- 
tine they have learned in their youth, and adhere, with the «bstina- 
cy of satisfied ignorance, to obsolee customs, as Cetrimental te 
their own senivant as tothat of their land’ords and «f the public; 
and thus it is, that the aversge produce of many parts of the king- 
dom is below, that of other districts of not greater natural fertili- 
ty, and that the husbondry of the South, though more favored by 
climate, is generally inferior to that of the North. 

It is tov true, that thes jeaiousy of written information hes been 
in a great measure justified by many crude publications of inexpe- 
rienced persons, and that the sneers of practical men at what they 
contemptu musty call “ Book furming.” are not wholly groundless. 
Much injury has been done to the cause of agric uiture by sanguine 
specul: LIONS, which hive only led to expense and disappointinents; 
b wall works on agriculture are not of that character; nor should 
it be forgotten, t! iat th eory is the pareut of practical knowledge, 

aid that the very systems which farmers themselves ad «pt, were 
pon tins founded upon these theories which they so much affect 
to despise. Neither can it be denied, that systems grounded upon 
theory a one, unsupported by experiment, are properly viewed, with 
distrust. forthe most plausible reasoning upon the operations of 
nature, without accompanying proof deduced from facts, may lead 
to a wrong conclusion, and it is often difficult to separate that 
which is really useful from that which is merely visionary. The 
art of husb-ndry Cepends so much upon patiest observation and 
the test of repeated trial, and is influenced by so many casualties 
beyon! our control, thatit would be rash to adopt any general rules 
ae bly applicable to the endless varietie- of season, soil, and 
incidental cireum-tanees. Prudence. therefore, dictates the neces- 
sity of cautt "5 but lonorance ts opp ised to every chonge, from the | 
mere w intof ju loment todisertminate between that wine “4 is purely 
speculative, and that which rests upon a more solid foundstion.— 
Tutroduction to Bri it sh Hushandr Me 





CULT URE OF THE CU ICU MBE oR. 

I will state a fact relative tothe planting of cucumbers which 
came under my observation, and which is wo thy of being known. 
I shall at least give a further trial myself of its reality; though I 
cannot conceive there is a doubt remaining on the sudject. Las t| 


spring, a friend of mine and my-elf were planting cucumbers at 
the sume time. I was planting mine, as is usual, in gardens, by 
mixing asmall-portion of stable manure wth the earth, and raising 
the hill an inch or two above the surface of the ground. Observ- 
ing it, he jocosely remarked, & Let me show you how to raise cu- 
cumbers!” Never ha ing much Jock in raising them, | ch: erfully 
agreed to his proposition. He commenced by making holes in the 
earth, at the distance intended for the hills, that would ho'd avout 
a peck—he then filled them with dry leached ashes, covering the 
ashes with a very sinall quantity of earth, The seeds were then 
planted on a level with the surface of the ground. T was willing 
to see the experiment tned, but had no expectation of any thing 
but a loss of seed, Jabor and soil, But imayine my astoni-hment, 
(notwithstanding a drier season never was known, and almost a 
universal failure of garden vegetables,) when | beheld vines re 
warkably thrifty, and as tne a crop of cucumbers as any one need 
wish to raise, and continued to bear for a very long time, ur usually 
so in fact. [ will not philosephize or moral ze on this subject, but 
say to all, try it—and instead of throwing your ashes in a useless 
heap tostumble over, near your door, put them to a proper use and 
reap your “rich reward.”—Ohio Farmr. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 
An Act relating to Public Instruction. 
§ 1. The taxable inhabitants of exch school district in the state, 
shali have power when lawfully assembled at an y district meeting, 
te lay a tax on the district, not exceeding twenty dollars for the 
first year, for the purchase ‘of a district library; consisting of such 
books, as they shall in their district meetings direct; and such fur- 
ther sum ws they may deem necessary f r the purchase of a book 
case, The intention to propose such a tax shall be stated in the 
notice required to be given for such meeting. 

The taxable inhabitants of each school district shall also 
have power when soassemb!ed in any subsequent year, to lay a tax 
not exceeding ten dollars in any one year for the purpose of mahing 
additions to the district library. 

§ 3. The clerk of the d-strict, or such other person as the tayxae 
ble inhabitants may, at theirannual meeting, dc signate and appoint, 
by a majority of votes, shall be the librarian of the district, and 
shall have the care and custody of the library, under such regula- 
tions as the inhabitants inay adopt for his government, 

§ 4. The taxes authorized by this uct. 10 be raised, shall be as- 
sessed and collected in the s me manner asa tax for building 
schvol-house. 








Demand for Corvuns.—Judying trom appearances, the demand 
for cocoons and ree’ed silk, the coming season, will exceed the sup- 
ply ina thousand fold ‘The sik manufactories in Dedham Mans- 
field and this ety, are depending principally upon the new crop for 
the raw material, The iast year’s crop is already exhausted, and 
we understand that scarcely a bale of foreign silk can be found in 
the commercial cities, Those, therefore, who raise a crop this 
season may depend on its being sought for by the manufacturers 
and ata very , liber al price. We should not be surprised if they 
commanded 84a bushel. Such persons. therefore, as have foliage, 
will do well to make cocoons, if they are not prepared for reeling. 
—S lk ceanendenn 
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Young Men's Departme nt. 


On the Pleasures and Enj -yments connected with the Pursuits of S.i- 





ence. (Continued from page 160, vol. 1.) 

It is true, indeed, tha’ the study of some of the subjects ahove men- 
tioned, particularly the first principles of mathematics, may, in the outset, 
be attended with some difficulties, and to some minds may wear a diy and 
uninteresting aspect. But as the mind proceeds onward in its progress, 
and acquires clear conceptions of what at first appvared difficult or ob- 
~cure—every difficulty it is enabled to surmount gives a new relish to the 
subject of investigation. and additional vigor to the intellect, to enable it 
to vanquish the difficulties which still rermain,—till at length it feels a 
pleasure and an interest in the pursuit, which no difliculties, nor even 
the lapse of time, can ever effectually destroy. ** Let any man,” says 
Lord Brougham, ** pass an evening in vacant i: ities #3, or even in rea ling 
some silly tale, and compare the state of his mind when he goes to sleep 
ur gets up next morning, with its state some other day when he has pass- 
ed a few hours in going through the proofs, by) facts and reasoning, of 
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joyment. There is nothing more grating to the man of intelligence than 
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some of the great doctrines in Natural Science, learning truths wholly 
new to him, and satisfying himself by careful examination of the grounds 
on which known truths rest, so as to be not only acquainted with the doc- 
trines themselves, but able to show why he believes them, and to prove 
before others that they are true: he will find as great a difference as can 
exist in the same being,—the difference between looking back upon titne 
unprofitably wasted, and the time spent in self-improvement; he will feel 
himself in the one case listless and dissatisfied, in the other comfortable and 
hapyy; in the one case, if he do not appear to himself humbled, at least he 
will not have earned any claim to his own respect; in the other case, he 
will enjoy a proud consciousness of having by his own exertions become 
a wiser, and therefore a more exalted creature.” 

The subjects to which I have now adverted may be considered, not 
merely in reference to the gratification they afford to the understanding, 
but likewise in reference to the beneficial influence they would produce 
on the heart, and on social and domestic enjoyment. 

All the truths relative to the Creator’s operations in the universe, when 
properly contemplated, are calculated to produce a powerful and interest- 
ing impression vpon the affections. Is a person gratified at beholding 
symmetry and beauty as desplayed in the works of ait,—what a high de- 
gree of delighttul emotion must be felt in surveying the beantiful arrange- 
ments of Infinite Wisdom, in the variety of forms, the nice proportions, the 
exquisite delicacy of texture, and the diversified hues which adorn the vege- 


mer sky, the plumage of birds, the admirable workmanship on the bodies of 
insects, the fine polish of sea-shells, the variegated wavings and colorings of 
jaspers, topazes and emeralds, and particularly in those specimens ot Di- 
vine mechanism in insects, plants, and flowers, which the unassisted eye 
cannot discern, and which the microscope alone can unfold to view! Has 
he a taste for the sublime? How nobly is he gratified by an enlightened 
view of the nocturnal heavens, where suns unnumbered shine, and migh- 
ty worlds run their solemn rounds! Such contemplations have a natural 
tendency, in cembination with Christian principles and motives, to raise 
the affections to that Almighty Being whv is the uncreated source of all 
that is sublime and veautiful in creation,—to enkindle the fire of devo- 
tion,—to excite adoration of his infinite excellencies, and to produce 
profound humility in his presence. Such studies likewise tend to pre- 
serve the mind in calmness and serenity under the moral dispensations of 
Him whose wisdom is displayed in all his arrangements, and whose ‘‘ten- 
der mercies are over all his works,’’—and to inspire it with Aope and con- 
fidence in relation to the future scenes of eternity, from a consideration 


|endless duration—should be impelled to resort to such degrading expedi- 
jents, to while away the social hours! 

| Domestic enjoyment might likewise be heightened and improved by 
‘the studies to which we have adverted. For want of qualifications for ra- 
|tional conversation, a spirit of listlessness and indifference frequently in- 
'sinuates itself into the intercourses of families, and between married in- 
\dividuals, which sometimes degenerates into fretfulness and impatience, 
‘and even into jars, contentions, and violent aitercations; in which case 
|there can never exist any high degree of affection or domestic enjoyment. 
‘It is surely not unreasonable to suppose, that were the minds of persons 
‘in the married state possessed of a certain portion of knowledge, and en- 
dowed with a relish for rational investigations—not only would such disa- 
greeable effects be prevented, but a variety of positive enjoyments would 
be introduced. Substantial knowledge, which leads to the proper exer- 
‘cise of the mental powers, has a tendency to meliorate the temper, and 
to prevent those ebullitions of passion, which are the results of vulgarity 
and ignorance. By invigorating the mind, it prevents it from sinking into 
peevishness and inanity. It affords subjects for interesting conversation, 
and augments affection by the reciprocal interchanges of sentiment and 
feeling, and the mutual communication of instruction and entertainment. 
And in cases where malignant passions are ready to burst forth, rational 
arguments will have a more powerful influence in arresting their progress, 
in cultivated minds, than in those individuals in whose constitution ani- 


table kingdoin,—in the colors of the morning and evening clouds of a sum-} mal feeling predominates, and reason has lost its ascendency. As an en- 


lightened mind is generally the seat of noble and liberal sentiments—in 
| those cases where the parties belong to different religious sectaries, there 
/is more probability of harmony and mutual forbearance being displayed, 
i when persons take an enlarged view of the scenes of creation, and the re- 
velation of the Creator, than can be expected in the case of those whose 
faculties are immersed in the mists of superstition and ignorance. 

How delightful an enjoyment is it, after the bustle of business and the. 
labors of the day are over,—when a married couple can sit down at each 
‘corner of the fire, and, with mutual relish and interest, read a volume of 
|history or of popular philosophy, and talk of the moral government of God, 
the arrangements of his providence, and the wonders of the universe! 
Such interesting conversations and exercises beget a mutual esteem, en- 
liven the affections, and produce a friendship lasting as our existence, and 
which no untoward incidents can ever effectually impair. A Christian 
/pastor, in giving an account of the last illness of his beloved partner, ina 
late periodical work, when alluding to a book she had read along with him 
|about two months before her disease, says, ‘‘ I shall never forget the 





of his power, benevolence, and intelligence, as displayed throughout the! 
universe, and of the inexhaustible sources of felicity he has it in his power} 
to distribute among numerous orders of beings throughout an immortal! 
existence. Contemplating the numerous displays of Divine munificence 
around us—the diversified orders of delighted existence that people the 
air, the waters, and the earth, the nice adaptation of their organs and fa- 
culties to their different situations and modes of life, the ample provision | 
made for their wants and enjoyments, and the boundless dimensions of! 
the Divine empire, where similar instances of beneficence are displayed | 
—the heart is disposed to rest with confidence on Him who made it, con- 
vinced that his Almighty power qualifies him to make us happy by a va- 
riety of means of which we have no adequate conception, and that his 
faithfulness and benevolence dispose him to withhold no real good * from 
them that walk uprightly.” 

Such studies would likewise tend to heighten the delights of social en- 


the foolish and trifling conversation which prevails in the various inter- 
courses of social life, even among the middling and the higher circles of 
society, and in convivial associations. The ribaldry and obscenity, the 
fully and nonsense, and the laughter of fools which too frequently distin- 
guish such associations, are a disgrace to our civilized condition, and to 
our moral and intellectual nature. Without supposing that it will ever be 
expedient to lay aside cheerfulness and rational mirth, the lively smile, or 
even the loud laugh, it is surely conceivable, that a more rational and 
improving turn might be given to general conversation than what is fre- 
quently exemplified in our social intercourses. And what can we suppose 
better calculated to accomplish this end than the occasional introduction 
of topics connected with science and general knowledge, when all, or 
the greater part, are qualified to take a share in the general conversation? 
It would tend to stimulate the mental faculties, to suggest useful hints, to 
diffuse useful information, to improve science and art, to excite the ig- 
morant to increase in knowledge, to present interesting objects of con- 
templation, to enliven the spirits, and thus te afford a source of rational 
enjoyment, It would also have a tendency to prevent those shameful ex- 
cesses, noisy tumults, and scenes of intemperance which so frequently 
terminate our festive entertainments. For want of qualifications for such 
conversation, cards, dice, childish questions and amusements, gossiping 
chit-chat, and tales of scandal are generally resorted to, in order to con- 
sume the hours allotted to social enjoyment. And how melancholy the 
reflection, that rational beings, capable of investigating the laws and phe- 
nomena of the universe, and of prosecuting the most exalted range of 





thought, and who are destined to exist in other worlds, throughout an 





i pleasure with which she studie] the illustrations of the Divine perfections 


in that interesting book. Rising from the contemplation of the variety, 


| beauty, immensity and order of the creation, she exulted in the assurance 
\of having the Creator for her father, anticipated with great joy the vision 
of him in the next world, and calculated with unhesitating confidence on 
ithe sufficiency of his boundless nature to engage her most intense inte- 
irest, and to render her unspeakably happy forever.” 

| In short, the possession of a large store of intellectual wealth would 
| fortify the soul in the prospect of every evil to which humanity is subyect- 
led, and would afford consolation and solace when fortune is diminished, 
‘and the greater portion of external comforts is withdrawn. Under the 
frowns of adversity, those worldly losses and calamities which drive un- 
| thinking men to desperation and despair would be borne with a becoming 
imagnanimity; the mind having within itself the chief resources of its hap- 
|piness, and becoming almost independent of the world around it. For to 
| the individual whose happiness chiefly depends on intellectual pleasure<, 
retirement from general society and the bustle of the world is often the 
state of his highest enjoyment. 

Thus I have endeavored briefly to illustrate the enjoyments which a ge- 
neral diffusion of knowledge would produce—from a considerativn of the 
limited conceptions of the untutored mind, contrasted with the ample and 
diversified range of view presented to the enlightened understanding— 
from the delightful tendency of scientific pursuits, in enabling us to trace, 
from a single principle, an immense variety of effects, and surprising and 
junexpected resemblances, where we least expected to find them—from 
ithe grand and sublime objects it presents before us—from the variety of 
novel and interesting scenes which the different departments of physical 
science unfold—from the exercise of tracing the steps by which scientific 
discoveries have been made—and from the influence of such studies on 
the affections and on social and domestic enjoyment. 

For want of the knowledge to which I have alluded, it happens that 
few persons who have been engaged in commercial or agricultural pur- 
suits feel much enjoyment, when, in the decline of life, they retire 
from the active labors in which they had been previously engaged. Re- 
tirement and respite from the cares of business afford them little gratifica- 
tion, and they feel a vacuity within which nothing around them or within 
the range of their conceptions can fill up. Being destitute of a taste for 
intellectual pursuits, and devoid of that substratum of thought which is 
the ground-work of mental activity and of rational contemplation, they en- 
joy nothing of that mental liberty and expansion of soul which the retreats 
of solitude afford to the contemplative mind; and, when not engaged in 
festive associations, are apt to sink into a species of listlessness and ennui. 
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They stalk about from one place to another without any definite object in 
view—look at every thing around with a kind of unconscious gaze—are 
glad to indulge in trifling talk and gossip with every one they meet—ai.d, 
feeling how little enjoyment they derive from their own reflections, not 
untrequently slide into habits of sensuality and intemperance. 

From what we have stated on this topic, it evidently appears that the 
pursuits of science are fitted to yield a positive gratification to every ra- 
tional mind. It presents to view processes, combinations, metamorpho- 
ses, motions, and objects of various descriptions calculated to arrest the 
attention and to astonish the mind, far more than all the romances and 
tales of wonder that were ever invented by the human imagination.— 
When the pleasure arising from such studies are rendered accessible to 
all, human happiness will be nearly on a level, and the different ranks ot 
mankind will enjoy it nearly in an equal degree. As true enjoyment de- 
pends chiefly on the state of the mind, and the train of thought that passes 
through it, it follows, that when a man prosecutes a rational train of 
thought, and finds a pleasure in the contemplation of intellectual ob- 
jects, his happiness is less dependent on mere sensitive enjoyments, 
and a smaller portion of external comforts will be productive of enjoy- 
mnt than in the case of those whose chief pleasure consists in sen- 
susl gratifications, When intellectual pursuits, therefore, shall occupy 
the chief attention of mankind, we may indulge the hope, that those rest 
less and insatiable desires which avarice and ambition never cease to cre- 
ate, will seldom torment the soul, and that a noble generosity of mind in 
relation to riches will distinguish persons of every rank, and be the means 
of producing enjoyment wherever its influence extends.—Dick. 








WHY SHOULD’NT A FARMER KNOW A THING OR TWO? 

Why should not a farmer know more than other folks? They certainly 
ought to, for they have in this country more todo thanothers. ‘They have 
to make more use of the powers or laws of nature than other folk8;—they 
have to use the elements for tools—they are indeed practical chemists, 
(whether they are aware of it or not,) tor they have to make use of the var | 
rious substances which Nature gave them—they have to combine, sepa-| 
rate, modify and change both simples and compounds. 








Their farm is at} 
one and the same time a laboratory and a workshop, and in proportion as 
they operate in such a way as to afford the several elements of which the 
substances are Composed, and upon which they are operating, to disunite 
or combine, will be their success. They depend upon the vegetable | 
World for subsistence—their labor is among and upon the plants of the} 
earth—why should they not know the proper name and nature of every | 
tree and herb and plant?) They have to contend with insects and animals | 
—why should they not know the habits, and the matures of these as well | 
or bettcr than any other class of people? They have to werk upon the; 
earth—they have to put it in a condition to bear a guod crop--they have | 
to change the state of it and adapt it to the various purposes and crops— | 
why should they not know more and better respecting the ingredients of | 
their soil—the various mineral or fossil substances which they may find | 
either upon their own or others’ farms? They have to * discern the face 
of the sky,”’ and watch the changes of the atmosphere, and regulate their 
movements in accordance to the changes of the weather, temperature, &c. 
Why should they not know as much or more of the composition of the air or 
atmosphere, and the science of meteorology than any other people? They 
must use tools or implements of labor. They must take advantage of the} 
principles of mechanics and the application of mathematics to pracucai life. 
Is tnere any good reason why they should not know as much or more than 
others, respecting the seience of mechanics or natural philosophy? In this 
country they have to contribute largely to the support and formation of the 
government, and upon them depends the election of rulers and law makers | 
—why should they not undeistand the fundamental principles of national | 
law—political science and political economy? They have to administer | 
to the sickness of animals under their charge—heal wounds and restore 
health—why should they not perfectly understand comparative anatomy, | 
at least, and also, physiology and the symptoms and treatinent of diseases, 
as Wellas any others? Indeed so wide 1s the field of his labors, so nume- 
rous the objects with which he i3 connected, so various the operations 
which he has to perform, that we verily think thata farmer ought to be} 
the most learned man upon earth. But can a man conquer or make | 
himself pertectly familiar with every science and every thing? By no} 
mears—yet nevertheless he should have his mind so well stored with | 
the general principles of all the sciences, that he can be guided by | 
them when it becomes necessaryto be more particular, and to know, | 
when he employs a man devoted particularly to any one branch, whether | 
he is competent to the task, and will discharge his duty to him with fide- | 
lity and precision.—.Maine Farmer. 





| 
| 
| 








‘* The constant habit of enjo;ing good things is hurtful.”"—Pub. 
Lec. Nothing is move prejudicial to the health or constitution | 
than a too great indulgence in luxuries. Use but do not abuse the | 
good things of the world, 

‘* The love of money increases with our wealth, and he who pos- 
sesses the least in general wishes the least for it.””—Juvenal. 
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TO IMPROVE THE SOIL AND THE MIND. 
LOOK AHEAD! 

Our northern farmers should be admonished, by the scarcity of 
cattle fodder, coarse grain and vegetables during the last spring, 
and by the inauspicious prospects of the season, to adopt extra 
means to provide for the coming winter. In this neighborhood, 
we may anticipate great loss in our wheat crop from the grain 
worm. In the south, particularly in Virginia, it is already ascer- 
tained that this crop will prove greatly deficient. Our Indian corn 
has been planted late, on account of the backwardness of the sea- 
son ; and the uncommon devastations of the grub and wire-worms 
have rendered it necessary to plant much of it a second time. Our 
meadows are unpromising, and the worms are doing much injury 
in them also. On the whole, we have reason to apprehend a scar- 
city, though even this apprehension, should it Sesame general, 
will tend to economy and better management. The season will 
still admit of expedients to mitigate or to avert the anticipated 
evil. Some of these we will venture to enumerate, viz: 


1. Millet may yet be sown, by those who can procure the seed. 
It may be sown broad-cast, at the rate of four to six quarts an acre, 
and harrowed in, on any tolerable soil; and though it may not 
mature its seed, if cut and cured will serve as an excellent winter 
fodder, and will yield at the rate of one or two tons the acre, ac- 
cording to the richness of the soil. It is cut and cured like hay. 

2. 7'urnips.—These may be sown all this month, as a separate 
crop, or among Indian corn, at the last dressing. In open plant- 
ing, and where the corn has partially failed, a considerable crop 
may be expected, and more particularly if the corn is cut and 
stooked, as our practice has uniformly been, as soon as the grain 
becomes glazed. The yellow Aberdeen keep best. The crop may 
be secured in pits, as directed for ruta baga, taking the precau- 
tion, by all means, of limiting the breadth of the pits to 24 or 3 
feet, and of giving vent holes for the rarified air to escape at the 
crown of the pile. They should be deposited in as dry a condi- 
tion as possible. 

3. Corn stalks and husks.—The ordinary value of these may 
be trebled or quadrupled as cattle fodder, by the mode we have 
often recommended in the Cultivator, particularly if they are cut 
small and steamed. 











4. Potatoes, pumpkins and apples.—By husbanding these, and 
not permitting them to be wasted through carelessness, and by 
\COOKING them for swine, a great saving of coarse grain may be 
made. Let it be remembered, that the value of these, for hog feed, 
‘is at least doubled by the process of cooking, intimately mixing 
‘them, and suffering the mass to become sour before it is fed out. 


5. Cut provender.—We have the testimony of some of the most 
eminent horse and cattle managers in Great Britain and in the 
United States, founded on numerous and nicely managed experi- 
ments, that by cutting the straw and hay for our domestic animals, 
a saving of more than fifty per cent may be effected. The ordina- 
ry ration for a horse, is 28 lbs. of hay for 24 hours. 4t is found, 
that by cutting and mixing it with their grain, 8 to 12 lbs. will do 
as well as 28, fed in the ordinary way. But one fact is to be borne 
in mind—the feed must be given in mangers and not in racks. 
One-third to one-half of our hay is wasted, from the difficulty of 
masticating the long stocks, and from our slovenly mode of feed- 
ing it either on the ground, where much is trodden under foot and 
spoilt, or in illy constructed racks. 

6. Buckwheat, though not a common crop with good farmers, 
may be a profitable one in 1835. It may be sown during the 
coming fortnight in the north. A new kind, denominated Jndian 
Wheat, the seed of which is small, is represented to be superior 
in quality, and more productive, than the common kind. 





BUDDING. 
The effect of propagating choice fruit, about a farmer’s premi- 
ses is, figuratively, to grow the rose where only grew the thorn, 
and literally, to provide for one’s family and friends, some of the 


|| choicest luxuries of life ; and these luxuries far surpass those of 


a like kind which are purchased with money, because upon one’s 





own trees, they may be permitted to attain their highest perfec- 
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tion, ant because they are rendered more endearing by the per-| Fic. 1. The only implement ne- 
sonal care and labor which we bestow on their culture. H ° cessary is a budding knife, 


We now proceed, agreeable to our promise in the 2d No. of the 
Cultivator, to describe the mode of propagation by budding. This 
mode has several advantages over grafting. It is more readily 
performed, with fewer implements, less preparation, and with 
greater success ; it does not injure the stock if unsuccessful, and 
the operation may be twice or thrice repeated the same year, as 
the season for its performance is protracted, for some one or other 
of the varieties, for some three months. Although July and Au- 
gust constitute the ordinary season for budding, the plum and the 
cherry may often be budded in the latter part of June, and the 
peach, apricot and nectarine as late as the middle of September. 
Youth may readily acquire the art, by a little practice, under the 
directions we are about to give ; and we know a young lady who 
is an adept in it, and who practises it annually as a pleasant re- 
creation, as well as a useful labor. We have ofien been treated 
with delicious peaches produced from the buds which she had in- 
serted. 

The first consideration is to provide stalks, if this provision has 
not already been made. Seeds may be collected the coming sca- 
con, in almost every family. Those of stone fruit may be mixed 
with earth, or deposited in a hole in the garden, and in the autumn 
buried superficially in the earth, to expose them to the expanding 
influence of the frost; and in the spring those of the peach and 
plum that have not burst the shell should be cracked, and the 
whole sown in a well prepared seed bed. The cherries may be 
sown immediately after they are taken from the fruit, and the ap- 
ple, pear and quince either in autumn or spring. All the kinds 
will generally grow the first season. If transplanted in June, and 
well treated, the peach will do to bud in September following, 
and the others in two and three years, if put into nursery rows, 
three feet apart, and a foot distant in the rows, and well taken 
care of. The same rule applies to plants as to animals: the bet- 
ter condition they are kept in while young, the more profitable 
they will become at maturity. Thus two or three roods of ground 
will suffice a farmer for a nursery of choice fruit, from which he 
may replenish his orchard and his garden at pleasure, and readily 


ne ae to his use every new variety which comes under his | 
observation. No one will regret the trifling labor and attention 


which he has bestowed upon a little plantation of this kind, after 
he has began to realize the fruits of it. Ornamental shrubs and 


trees, to embellish the grounds about his buildings, may be added. 


without cost, and with trifling labor. 
A bud is an organized plant in embryo, with roots, branches 


and foliage, and like a seed, possesses individual vitality, capa-) 
ble of development and the reproduction of its species. ‘The pro- 
cess of budding is the transferring this embryo plant from its pa-| 


rent tree to another tree, which must at least be of the same genus, 


if not of the same species. The apricot and nectarine may be,: 


and generally are, budded upon the peach ; the plum and the peach 


are budded on each other, and the pear and apple may be worked | 
on the wild crab and hawthorn—and the former is put on the quince | 
to produce dwarf trees. To render the transfer or budding suc-! 


cessful, three things are requisite : 1. ‘That the bud be in a proper 


condition to transfer; 2, that the stalk be in condition to receive | 


and nourish it; and 3, that the transfer be skilfully made. The 
bud ought to be matured, 1. e. of full growth, and yet not so hard 
and firm as to cause injury in separating it from its parent. The 
stock must peel freely, as this is necessary for the insertion ef the 
bud, and indicates the presence of what is termed the cambium, 
which is the soft partially formed woody matter which underlays 


the bark, which will ripen into indurated wood—is the source of 
nourishment to the bud, and the bond of union between it and the! 
stock. The operator must use precaution that he injures neither} 
| pointing out the defects which exist in a portion of our soils, and 


the bud, the bark nor the cambium, as thece all exercise impor- 


tant offices in effecting the union; and he must withal take care | 


toapply his ligatures properly. It will be seen from these remarks, 
that both the stock and the graft should be in a state of active 
growth, and the more vigorous the better, when the budding pro- 
cess is performed. It is also preferable to bud when the weather 
is cloudy, but not wet. Twigs for budding may be preserved for 


many days with care. They should be imine diately divested of 


their leaves, but not wholly of their leaf-stocks or petioles, to pre- 
vent the exhaustion of moisture, and may then be wrapped in fresh 
giass, wet cloths, or with their butt ends preserved in moisture. 





—_]} (fig. 1,) and the only pre- 
paration some bass matting, 
or the inner bark of the basswood or linden. bats 

Prof. Thouin enumerates twenty species or varieties of grafting, 
most of which are only practised by amateurs and proiessional 
gardeners. We shall describe only the common mode, which is 
in general practice in nurseries. We take it from the Encyclo- 
pedia of Gardening. 

** Shield-budding, or V budding, is thus performed:—Fix ona smooth part 
of the side of the steck, rather from than towards the sun, and of a height 
dependig, as in grating, on whether dwari, half, or whole stindard-tre es 
are desired, then, with the budding-knile, make a houzontal cut ccross the 
rind, quite through vo the firm wood, from the middle of ths transverse ent, 
make a slit downward, perpendiculirly, an ineh or more long, gomng also 
quite through te the wood. ‘This done, proceed with all expedition to take 
off a bud; holding the cutting, or scion, im one hand, with the thickest end 
outward, and with the kuife in the other hand, enter mt aboat half an inch or 

| more below a bud, eutting nearly half way into the wood of the shoot, conti- 
nuing it with one clear slanting eut, about half an inch or mere above the 
bu’, so deep ss to take a part of the wood along with it, the whole about an 
inch and a half long; (a fig. 2) then directly with the thamb and Ginger, or 
point of the knife, clip: ffthe woody port remaining to the bad; which done, 
observe whether the eye or germ of the bud remain perfect; if jot, and a lit 
Ue hole appears in that part, i is Improne r. or as garcencrs cxpress it, the bud 
has Jost ats root, and another must be prepared. ‘Phis done, placing the back 
pert of the bud or stueld between your lips, expeditiously with the fat haft of 
the knife separate the back of the stock on each side of the perpendicular cut, 
clear to the wood, (ec) f rithe admission of the bud, which aire cily slip down, 
close between the wood and birk, to the bottom of tie slit, (d.) ‘The vext 
operation is to cut eff the top part of the shield (/) eve. with the horizonteb 
fir-t made cut. in order to lett completely into its ploce, and to Jorn exnetly 
the upper edge of the shieid with the transverse cut, that the descending sap 
tnay unmedi dely enter the back of the shield, and pretrude granulated mat- 
ter between it and the wood, so as to effeetu living union. “Phe parts are now 
to he smmediaely bound round with a ligament of fresh bass, () previously 
souked in water, to rerder it phable anc tough, begining a littie below the 
Fig. 2 boitem of the perpendicu- 

iene lar slit, pr ceeding Upward 
closely round every part, 


d ~ 
except Just round the eye 
- of the bud, and continue it 
i litle above the horizontal 
cil, not tuo light, but just 
sufficient to keep the wiole 
Close, and exclude the air, 


sun and wet. 

* puture Treatment.—In a forinight at farthest atier budding, such as hive 
adher d may be known by their tresh appearance at the eye; aud in three 
} weeks all those which have succeeded weil will be firmly united with the 
stock, and the parts being somewhat swelled in some species, tie baucage 
must be loosened, and a week or two afierwards finally removed. ‘Phe shield 
and bud now swell in common with the oiler oaurts of the stock, and noting 
more requires to be done tll s;ring, when, just betore the rist g of the sap, 
they are io be headed down close to the bud, by an oblique eut, termunaty g 
liabout an eighth or quarer of andneh above the shietd. fi some cases, lowe 
ever, asi. grafting, a iew inches «f the staik is left for the first season, and 
the young stout Ued to it for protcciion from the winds.” 
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CALCAREOUS MANURES. 

We have been reading with much interest, and we belicve pro- 
fit, “ Ruffin’s Essay on Calcarzous Munures,’’ a copy of the se- 
cond edition of which has been politely forwarded to us by the 
/author. It is a pamphlet of 116 closely printed 8vo. } ages—is 
sold by J. W. Campbell, Petersburgh, and Gideon B. Smith, Bal- 
timore, beoksellers, at 75 cents the copy, and by the author, at 
| Shellbanks, Va. at a reduced price by the quantity. 

| Mr. Ruffin is a gentleman of chemical knowledge, a practical 
farmer, and editor of the Farmers’ Register, a work replete with 
valuable information in rural affairs. He scems to be peculiarly 
fitted, by location, talents and persevering: investigation, for the 
work he has furnished us; and we think he has succeeded in 


in suggesting the sure means of correcting them. We do not he- 
| sitate to say, that the pamphlet will prove & valuable acquisition 
| to any farmer, who has a spark of ambition to better his practice, 
and we hope the author will meet the ample reward, in the sale of 
the work, which he justly merits, for his patient labors to improve 


| the condition of our husbandry. 


The work is divided into three parts, viz. 1, Theory ; 2, Prac- 


tice, and 3, Appendix. The second part details the author’s ex- 
| periments with calcareous manures upon his farm, and the results, 
|\for nearly twenty years. These go to sustain, we think pretty 





















fully, the theory laid down in the iirst pan. The lauds upoa wich 
the experiments were made, are somewhat of the chaiacter of, 
those which extend from the cast end ef Long-Island to Florida, | 
upon the tide waters of the Atlantic ; and, with the exception that} 
they probably contain more clay, appear to be similar to what are | 
denominated the Albany barrens, Kinderhook plains, and to a 
large portion of Saratoga county. The natural growth is pines, | 
oaks and whortleberry bushes, and, when cleared, common sorrel 31 
the soil is destitute of stones, and the earthy n atters are, apparent-| 
ly a deposite from overflowing waters, at a remote period of time. | 
‘The experiments were made with shell marl, containing 25 to 27 
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g acids, and of con bunny | sures wart ths 
betwect: “lich there Woud ot crwire be bu dauie cf etiacal itia@eiot.” 

‘4. boot and aeid sods coimot be myroved Guradily, or profiteddy, by pu 
trescent manures, without previously makag them calcareous, and thenby 
correcung the defect in tveir coustitutioan, 

**S. Cateareous manures will give to our worst soils a power of retaining 
putrescent manures equal to that of the best—aad will cause more productive 
ness—and yield more pro.t Wan ey otver Muprovemeut practised in lower 
Varginis.” ; 

The defect in many of the pine lands in the interior, is not on- 
ly the want of calcareous, but of argillaceous matter—clay : they 





per cent carbonate of lime, mixed with sand. 


We will remark here, that as the calcareous earth is the bene- 
pk pp yd of the marl, other calcareous earths may be sub- 


stituted ; and on sands, clay mars it is believed, if convenient, 


may be more profitably applied than shell marl, which latter does’ 
not often occur in the mterior. Mr. k. gives the following clas- 


sification of manures, u designating its strongest or most valuable 
agency, b the next strongest and so on. 


** Substances which form manures, are either 

* Alimentary. or sersmag as food f ¢ plants—as feathers, hair, woollen rage, 
ponnde ) bowes,(/) all putresceut animal and vegetable substances, asx duag, 
st ble and farmyard manures(a) straw.(a) green crops ploughed in (a) 

* Soloent of alam ntery muures.— 1s quiek-lime (a) potash and soap ley?{a) 
ashes net drawn Ya) peri g and barumy the surfice of the soil (a) 

** Mordasts —sers ing to fix other mtnures ta sotis,— as calearcous earth, in- 
eluting lime become mild by age.(a) chalk (a) lunestone geivel,.a) wood 
ashes.(+} fossil shelis (a) marl (1 edleareous ¢ ay).(a) old mortar. 

** Nutralizing acids,—as ali calearevus manures,(6) quickiime,(4) potash 
and snap ley (6) wood as! es (r) 

** Mechanical, or i uproving by altering the texture of soil—as all caleareons 


manures.(c) m.rl(+) clay, sand, fermenting vegetavle manures,(%) green ma-| 


nures (5) Gef-rmouted Intrer.(6) 
** Slimulating.—as vitre ? common salt? 
“ Specific. or lurnishing ingrecieuts necessary for particular plants—as sul- 
hate of lime, or gypsum, (for clover,) phosphate of lime, (for wheut,) in 
amon and drawn ashes,(a) salt?’ 

** Caleareous earth, or carbonate of lime,’ says Mr. R. “is lime combined 
with carbonic acid, and may be converted into pure or quick-lime by heat— 
and quick-lime, by exposure te the air, seon retures to its former state of cal- 
e.reous earth. It torms limestone, ma-ble, chalk ard shells, with very small 
admixtures of other subsiances. ‘Thus the term calcareous earth will not be 


used here to include either lime, in its pure stute. orany of the numerous com- | 


binations which lime forms wiih the vartous acids, except that one (carbonate 
of lime) which is beyond comparison the most abundant throaghout the wor.d, 
and most important as an ingredient of svils. Pure lime attracts all acids su 
powerfully, that itis never presented by nature except -n combination with 
some one of them, aud generally with the carbonic acid. When this com- 
pound is thrown into any stronger acid, as muriatic, nitric, or even sirong 
vinegar,—the lime being mere powerfully attracted, unines with, aad is dis- 
solved by the stronger acid, and lets go the curbonic, which escapes wiih ef- 
fervexcenee in the form of air. In this manner the carbonate of lime, or cal- 
ecarevus earth, may not only be easily distinguished by silicious, and alutai- 
nous earth; but also from all other combinations of lime.” p. 9. 


We mark another extract from p. 10, with the view of impress- 
ing upon the mind of the reader, the very important truths which 
it conveys, and which are seldom duly appreciated by the ordina- 
ry farmer. 

**Allcarths, when as pure as they are ever furnished by nature, are en- 
terely barren, as might be inferred from a description of their qualities [de- 
scribed in p. 9}. nor would any addition of petrescent manures enable either 
of the errths te support healthy vegetuble life. 

“The mixture of the three earths in due proportions. will correct the de- 
feets of all. and with a sufficiency of animal or vegetable matter, putreseent, 
and suluble in water, a sod is formed in wheeh plants can extend their roots 
freely, yet be firmly supported, and ¢erive all the needtul supplies of air, wa- 
ter and warmth. without being hurt by too much of either. Such is the na- 
tural surf ce of almost all the habitable world: and though the qualities and 
value of seile are as variable as the propo tions of their ingredients are innu- 
meimble yet they are mostly so constituted, that no one earthy ingrecient is 
su abundant, but that the texture of the soil ix mechanicilly suited to some 
one valuable crop, as some plants require a degree of closeness, and others 
of openness in the soil, whieh would cause other plauts to decline or perish.” 

After describing the soil, the general characteristics of which 
we have mentioned, and the state of agriculture in the tide water 
district of Virginia, Mr. R. proceeds, in chap. 3, to describe the 
different capacities of soils for receiving improvement, in which 
he lays down the following propositions : 

“Proposition | Soils naturally poor, and such soils redneed to poverty by 
enhtivation, are essentially diff-rent in their powers of retaining putre scent 
minures; and under like circumstances. the fitness of any soil to be enriched 
by any manures. is in proportion to what was its natural fertiliy. 

“2. The nitural sterility of the soil of lower Virginia. (.nd of like sols 
elsewhere.) ix caused by such soils being destitute of caleareous earth, aud 
their being injured by the presence and effects uf vegetable acid. 


Vor. II. 9 





leck the adhesive quality, which calcareous earth in a measure, 
but not sufficiently, supplies. The blue and the other clay marls, 
|, Which are found, in many districts, to underlay the soil, offer, 
therefore, the most efficient means of improving our sands. We 
have occasionally, thovgh not systematically, applied the blue clay, 
| containing 25 to 30 per cent carborate of lime, on literally blow- 
| ing sand hills, at the rate of 3 to 4 hundred bushels, or 20 cart loads, 
to the acre, and the results fully sustained the high opinions of Mr. 
|R. of the benefits imparted to these soils by calcareous applica- 

tions. The soil has become more adhesive, sorrel has disappear- 
ed, and there is no longer the former marked difference in the pro- 
| ducts of the hill and the swale. We have often expressed the 
opinion, produced by these results, that a load of blue clay has 
| been of more permanent benefit to some of our land than a load of 
putrescent manure. And in passing over the sandy plains which 
| skirt the rich bottoms on the Connecticut river, we have thought 
that our blue clay was the material wanted to impart to them ad- 
hesiveness and fertility, with the aid, however, of putrescent ma- 
— which, after all, afford the only alimentary nourishment to 
| plants. 

Calcareous earth is an essential ingredient in all good scils, 
‘though much less of it is required than of sand or clay, and may 
therefore be artificially supplied at comparative small expense. 
|| From 20 to 40 cart-loads per acre of clay marl would double, if 
| not quadruple, the value of our light sands. We hope scon to be 
‘able to detail some interesting experiments upon marling, by a 
'' gentleman of high standing. 
|| In discussing the a proposition, Mr. Ruffin details the re- 
‘ sults of nineteen chemical examinations of soils, taken from differ- 
| ent localities, all from situations which, from their proximity to 
calcareous rock, were supposed most likely to present highly cal- 
careous soils. In only four of these experiments did he find any 

finely divided calcareous earth, and in these but in very small pro- 
portions. These experiments show the error of an opinion gene- 
rally entertained, that the soil in limestone formations always 
abound in carbonate of lime. Where the limestone is hard, and 
in its natura] beds, the debris, or pulverized portion, is often so 
‘minute as to form hardly a perceptible constituent. This fact ex- 
‘plains the utility of the practice which prevails in Pennsylvania, 
as communicated tous by Dr. Darlington, of applying lime on 
lime-stone lands. The benefits of the application seem to be two- 
fold: In the form of quick lime it operates as a solvent, and ren- 
ders soluble the vegetable matter in the soil ; and in that of a car- 
bonate, or mild lime, it improves the soil mechanically, and in- 
| creases its capacity for combining with, and preventing the waste of, 
' putrescent manures.. Mr. Ruffin also examined specimens of soils 
from the western and southern prairies, from localities abounding 
in shell marl, or soft and decomposing limestone. These gave an 
abundant proportion of carbonate of lime, and in some instances 
it existed in excess, so as to render the soils sterile. 
| In acid and neutral soils, Mr. Ruffin supposes that carbonate of 
lime may have originally existed, and that it may have been de- 





* « When any substance ix mentioned as combining with one or more other 

"substaners, as diffrent manures with each other, or with soil, TEmecon that a 
nnion is formed by elem cal attraction, and wot by sim; le mixture. Mixt.res 
are made by mechanical means, and may be separated in like manner; but 
combinaticns are chemical, aud require some stronger chemical attruction to 
tuke away either of the bodies so united. 

| * Whentwo substances combine they both lose their previous peculiar qua- 

| tities. or wentralize them for cach other, and forma third substance different 
from both. Thos, if certain ki own proporti ns of nouriane cei, and pure or 
caustic soda. be brong!t together, their strong attraction will esuse Tem to 
combine immediately The stro: g corrosive acid quality of the one. and tte 

| equally peeuliar Ikaline taste and powers ef the other, will neuter Daze en en. 
tirely destroy each other, and the compound firmed is—econimeur sult- the 
qualities of which are strongly marked, but wially dillerent trom those of 

‘either of its component parts.” 
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composed, and the lime taken up, by the gradual formation of ve-|!can result from the limited exertions of a single individual, whe 
getable avid, until the lime and the acid neutralized and blanched ‘is able to devote to the subject but a portion of his time, what 
each other, leaving no considerable excess of either. There are benefits might the community not expect {rom the united exer- 
several of the vegetable acids, and among them the oxalic, which) tions of twenty such men, specially directed to the subject, in aff 
abound in sorrel, that have a stronger affinity for acids than car-| the departments of husbandry—in a schcol of Scientific and Prac- 
bonic acid, and when coming in contact with carbonate of lime, | tical Agricultaral—under the liberal patronage of the state, or of 
would of course decompose it and unite with the base. These associated wealth? 
acids, Mr. Rk. contends, are poisonous to cultivated crops. The: oe Aiteimenennipeeese 
burning of newly cleared lands is so essential to the first crop, | HARVEST DRINKS. 
that no good reiurn is expected unless there has been ‘‘a good | Every man of practical experience, at least, knows that mid- 
burn,” and spots of a new fallow which escape the fire are com- | S¥™mer l:borers in the harvest and hay-fields, must swallow a 
paratively barren, until the soil has been broken up and amehiorat- | goodly quantity of liquids in the course of the day, to supply the 
ed by atmospheric or other influence. The fire does not add to ||eXhaustion occasioned by copious prespiiation. Ardent spirits are 
the vegetable matter in the soil ; it diminishes it; but it produces |/20W proseribed by common consent and common usage : they in- 
some chemical change beneficial to the crop, either by the solvent | flame the blood, increase thirst, rouse and foster the worst pas- 
quality of the ashes, which it produces, or by neutralizing some | sions, and are too often the cause of fixed habits of intemperance. 
noxious property in the soil. || To discover a good substitute is a desideratum. Pure water, in 
In discussing the 3d and 4th propositions, our author shows, that !@rge quantities is rather debilitating, and withal often hurtful. 
* silicious earths ean have no power, chemical or mechanical, ei- | SPY considerable portion ef molasses, either with water or smail 


ther to attract enriching manures, or to preserve them when ac- beer, is also too relaxing, without something aiditional to coun- 
tually placed in contact ;” and that they “give out freely all |/teract this tendency. Our common practice for two seasons was 


they have received, not only toa growing crop, but to the sun, | © mix one part sound cider with three of water, and to add mo- 
air and water, so as soon to lose the whole ;” that ‘aluminous  /asses, and sometimes ginger, to suit the palate. But Jast season, 
earth, by its closeness, mechanically excludes those agents of de- |, {he cider being scarce, accident led to the adoption of a new har- 
composition, heat, air and moisture, which sand so freely admits ;”? | ¥est beverage, which we venture to say is surpassed by no other 
and that therefore although clay lands retain manure longer, they for the grateful and healthful mfluence upon the strength and spi- 
only retain it mechanically. “The means by which calcareous |tits of the harvest laborer. A Scotchman, not liking our Yankee 
earths act as improving manures, are, ‘‘ completely preserving pu- “iinks begged a little oat-meal, that he might just make a wee 


trescent manures from waste, and yielding them freely for use ;”’ | bit 0’ Scotch drink. He was indulged ; and by degrees, our Yan- 
—‘‘their power of neutralizing acids,” and of ‘altering the tex-' kees, Irish and English, for we happened to have all these about 


ture and absorbency of soils.” /us, became so partial to the Scotch drink, that it was adopted as 


We will close our notice of this valuable work, for the present, | the field drink by general acclamation. It is cooling, strengthen- 
with another extract, explaining the author’s views of the ope-, ing, and allays thirst—it is truly victuals and drink. A respecta- 
ration of manures in the soil, which strongly inculcate the pro- ble Scotch farmer, residing in Montgomery, assured us, that dur- 
priety of applying dung in its unfermented, or partially fermented img 18 months, while employed as a shepherd among the hills of 
state, of loughing it in, and of cropping the ground with hoed |, Scotland, he took not a particle of other subsistence, than oat- 
plants, which come to maturity in autumn. We propose, however, | meal and water, and almost entirely without any preparation— 
unless admonished that we are trespassing upon the publisher’s 2nd that he never enjoyed 18 months more perfect health in his 
rights, to copy some of Mr. Ruffin’s experiments with marl, to life. 5 : ala 
show to the readers of the Cu'tivator the positive and important| Here then is an excellent substitute for ardent spirits, in the la- 
benefits which have resulted from marling, and to serve as a bors of the harvest, which nth be accessible to all, and at trifling 
guide in some measure to their practice. expense—promotive of health, strength and kind feelings. Oat 

‘« xcept the very small proportions of earthy, saline amd metallie matters | meal * becoming an article of commerce , it 18 useful, in many 
that may be in animal and vegetable manures, the whole balance of their bulk || W@yS, ™m the economy of a family, and may be readily kept by 
( nd the whole of whatever can feed plants, }is composed of different elemenis. ||every farmer. 
which are known only in the form of gases—into which they must he finally || To make this Scofch Drink, denominated Crowdy, put a tea- 


resolved, after going throngi: all the various stages of fermentation and decom '|cup full of oat-meal into two gallons of water, and stir well before 
position. So far from sinking in the earth, these final results could not be} deinhing 
g. 


possibly confined there, but must escape into the atmosphere as svon as they | in es te ee 
lake a gaseous form, unless immediately taken up by the organs of growing | TICKS ON LAMBS. 

plants. Itas probable that but a small portion of any dressing of manure re-! , , a oe iii ; 

mains long enough in the soil to make tlus final ehange—and that nearly all) When sheep have been shorn, the ticks, with which they are apt 
is used by growing plants, during previous changes, or carried off by air and | to abound, seek shelter in the fleeces of the lambs, or are destroy- 
water. During the ons of the many changes caused by fermentation and ||ed by the shorn sheep. They are often so numerous upon the lam 
ang every so _ ae ee nes nen: sink ~ ~eg as os ore as not only greatly to annoy them, but seriously to injure their 
penetrate: Dut it cannot descend lower than the water, and that, together ‘sith health and their rowth. The following effectual method to destroy 


the soluble manure, will be again drawn up by the roots of plants. Gue excep- j led steer Dadlaes Citta olf Widinen ; 
tion, however, seems probable. Should the soil need draining, to take off wa- them, has been detailed to us by Judge Bostwick, of Delaware co. 


ter passing beneath the surface the soluble manure might be carried off by those whose statement may be implicitly relied on. 
springs: and this supposed result receives strong confirmation from the complete Finding his lambs, in former years very much injured by ticks, 
Joss of fertility which ts often observed in spots over a foundation that 1s springy || he procured 4 pounds of tobacco, boiled it in water,—put the 


in wet seasons, but which have been kept under tillage, wiihout being dramed. : . L : F ey" ; 4: 
We areas yet but little informed as to the particular changes made, and the strained liquor into a half-hogshead tub, diluted it with water till 


various new substances successively formed, and then decomposed, during the | he found on trial that it had just sufficient strength to kill the ticks 

whole duration of putrescent manures to the svil—and no field for discovery ||in a minute or two, placed an empty kettle by the side of the tub, 

would better reward the investigations of the agricultural chemist. For want|!and when cold, proceeded to apply it to the lambs, in the man- 

of this knowlege, we proceed at random in using manures, instead of being ner following : One man took the lamb by his fore legs and head, 

enabled to conform to any rule founded on scientific principles: nor can we ||” ces sae . se itll as } 

hope so to manage manures with regard to their fermentation, the time and and plunged it into the liquid, leaving only his head out—he next 

manner of application, mixing with other substances, &c. as to enable the crops |\raised it and held it over the empty kettle, when a second man 

to seize every enriching result as soon as it is produced, and to postpone as long ||pressed out of the fleece all the liquid which would flow into the 

as possible the final results of decomposition—w lich ought to be the ends sought || kettle. This completed the operation. The liquor was then turn- 

in every appueeton of ‘puivescont ee ‘ _ |led from the kettle into the tub, and the operation repeated upon 
We cannot close this brief notice, without asking the intelli-||;he rest of the young flock. In shearing the present year the 

ent reader to reflect on the incalculable advantage of scientific | Judge discovered but two ticks upon his entire flock. 

iusbandry, when combined with practical operations. Mr. Ruffin, | Sabb Ske Sei ES IE 

we suspect, is self-taught in chemical science ; and yet within| DISEASES OF THE POTATO. 

his limited sphere of operations, he is teaching invaluable truths,|| In Great Britain the potato has been subject to a disease for 

mostly before unknown or unappreciated, to his countrymen, which || years called the curl ; but as it has never appeared in our country, 

ere long may, inall probability, lead to the addition of annual mil-/||we refrain from noticing its character, or the modes which have 


lions to the value of our agricultural products. If such benefits||been suggested for its cure. More recently, and particularly the 
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last season, great loss to the potato crop was experienced there | 
from the seed rotting in the ground ; and many speculations as to” 
the cause, and the means of prevention, have been published in 
their agricultural periodicals. We have reason to believe that we 
have more or less the same cause of complaint. Our late planting 
last year of this crop, proved wretchedly defective, in consequence 
of four-fifths of the seed not growing, while those planted early 
throve as usual. The seed had been all cut early in May, but 
that planted late appeared to be defective, and the sets wou 4 
decayed. Among the many causes assigned for this evil, one in 
the “Irish Farmers’ Journal,’? by Mr. Hinckley, appears to us| 
to be the most rational, and his mode for prevention the most ef-| 
ficient. He says it is caused by animalcula, which swarm in the’ 
cut seed, and which ultimately destroy its germinating power ; | 
and that steeping the seed in salt and water destroys them. Of 34. 
acres under potatoes in 1832, a complete failure of the crop en-_ 
sued, from this cause. This led to various experiments, all of| 
which failed of being beneficial save that of soaking the seed in| 
brine. In the seed which he had not immersed in brine, he could | 
distinctly see, with the aid of a powerful microscope, many small | 
white particles like eggs ; and those cuts which he had immersed, | 

resented no such appearance. This discovery impelled him to fol-| 
ow up the examination attentively; and every day fora short period, | 
he continued to watch the appearance of the matter. The result! 
was, that those white globular particles were animalcula, for in a_ 
few days they became quite visible to the naked eye in the form of | 
maggots. The cuts that had been steeped never showed the) 
slightest appearance of any such thing, and they retained their. 
solidity and firmness when the other cuts were completely decay-, 
ed and rotted. 

An interesting experiment, to preserve potatoes through the' 
summer, without destroying their vegetating principle, is published | 
in the Edinburgh Quarterly Journal of Agriculture for March. 
M. De Lancy, in March, 1803, buried some potatoes of the pre-' 
ceding year’s crop in his court yard, in a hole two and a half feet 
deep, under the protection of a south wall, where the sun shone, 
but a short time in the day. On the 24th Jan. 1804, nearly eleven | 
months afterwards, on examining them, he found, to his astonish-| 
ment, that, two or three excepted which were perforated by the 
ground worm, though firm, they were all perfectly sound, without 
having in the least vegetated in any respect, fit for the purpose of; 
planting and the use of the table, as he boiled some, and found) 
them similar in taste and flavor to new potatoes. 

This experiment, in connexion with others which we have seen | 
noticed, goes to show, that it is the temperature, and not the sea-' 
son, which induces the sprouting of potatoes. The practical im-| 
provement which the facts suggest, is to exclude the potatoes| 
which we wish to preserve for summer use from atmospheric in-| 
tluence and a warm temperature, in vaults, deep trenches or cool! 
cellars. All vegetables keep best in a temperature a little above | 
the freezing point. The potato, in particular, soon loses the fine-| 
ness of its flavor, and becomes sodden, if stored in a warm cellar) 
and exposed to the influence of the atmosphere. A farmer of| 





Schoharie has been accustomed to bring fine = (To apples}, 


to market on the 4th of July ; and the method he adopts to pre- 
serve them to so unusually a late period, is simply, we are told, to 
keep them, after they are gathered, ina temperature as little above 
32° as possible. 


ECONOMY OF FODDER. _ 
The editor of the Maine Farmer has an appropriate and excellent 





article on this subject. Quoting the adage that ‘‘ experience is/| 


the best schoolmaster,’’ he thinks the late scarcity of cattle food 
—_ to admonish the farmer to prevent a repetition of the evil, 
1, by economising their hay and straw by cutting it before they 
feed it to their stock ; 2, by cultivating root crops more extensive- 
ly ; and 3, by not selling off their course grain until they know 
dy will not want it themselves. 


It has been demonstrated by repeated experiments, that a great | 


saving of hay is effected by cutting it in the straw or hay cutter 





provender, that from 8 to 12 lbs. of cut hay will answer as well 
as 28 lbs. uncut. Here then, with a little extra labor, which eve- 
ry farmer can bestow in winter, without loss, at least 50 per cent 
of a farmer’s hay may be saved in seasons of scarcity; and this 
item, during the recent scarcity, would have amounted to no in- 
considerable sum. 

One word, at this time, upon our perhaps hackneyed topic of 
root culture, may exhibit its advantages in a favorable light. Our 
stock was fed with ruta baga daily till about the 24th May, when 
our store became exhausted ; and we were consequently enabled 
to sell much hay, which but for these roots they would have requir- 
ed, and to obtain for it a high price. Now we consider 2 bushels 
of ruta baga better than a ration, or 28 Ibs. hay, for any domestic 
animal; and by this estimate, the thousand bushels of roots, 
which we estimate to have fed out, has enabled us to sell seven 
tons of hay, which at $15 per ton, not deemed high during the 
spring, would bring the value of our roots to $105. Again—say 
the average product of hay is two tons the acre, and of ruta ba 
600 bushels. By the estimate we have made of the ration, the 
acre of hay would keep an ox 143 days, and the acre of ruta baga 
509 days. The hay ground would afford after feed or rouen; the 
ruta baga early feed till 25th June, or a cutting of clover hay. 
The difference in labor on the two crops would be in a measure 
equalized by the value of the turnip tops. With proper soil and 
implements, and after a little experience, the cost of ruta need 
not average, to the cultivator, over two to three cents the bushel. 
It is proper that we should express our doubt, whether this root will 
succeed well south of our state ; the failure of Mr. Cox, of Bur- 
lington, N. J. and others, in their culture, has induced these 
doubts. In the north, however, this plant is at home, and will not 
fail to requite well for the labor bestowed in its culture. 





4 new machine for cleaning hemp is announced in the Edin- 
burgh Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, which promises to super- 
sede all others, and, if what is reported of it be correct, to render 
the hemp crop far more profitable than it has been hitherto. The 
machine is composed of two metal plates, supported by springs 
to modulate the compressure, and tie hemp in passing through 
these plates undergoes a friction, and after passing through seve- 
ral rollers, is wholly divested of its glutinous matter, and is of a 
soft delicate fibre, which may, after being hackled, be spun and 
applied to the same purposes as the finest flax. The apprehension 
is, that strength must be sacrificed in obtaining fineness of fibre. 





The young States of Ohio and Indiana, are setting a noble ex- 
ample to their elder sisters, in making legislative provision for 
the establishment of County Agricultural Societies. In the latter, 
a State Board of Agriculture is established, which we perceive by 
the papers of that state is actively engaged in the organization of 
county societies. 





A correspondent at Goshen, sends us the following directions 
for making superior Indian Johnny-cakes, with a request that they 
may have a place in the Cultivator. 

** Take one quart of milk, three eggs, one tea-spoonful salara- 
lis, one tea-cup of wheat flour, and Indian meal sufficient to make 
a batter of the consistence of pan-cakes. Bake quick, in pans 
previously buttered, and eat warm with butter or milk. The ad- 
dition of wheat flour will be found to be a great improvement in 
the art of making these cakes. Those who have not got eggs will 


find that it will do very well without. 
| 





| Siberian Lyme-grass.—It is announced in the last Edinburgh 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, that this grass, recently intro- 
‘duced, promises to become a valuable acquisition to the farmer. 
It is a broad leaved, seemingly ergped mye will grow in light 
soils, gives a very abundant product, and is eaten with avidity by 
all animals. 





Animalized carbon, is the term applied to a new manure now 
employed in France and Denmark, and for the manufacture of 


before it is fed out. It prevents waste—the whole being eaten and/| which, a Frenchman has obtained a patent. Itis sold at 35s. 


digested, and with less labor by the animal, when thus cut. In| 
very many of the horse establishments in Great Britain, and ev en| 
in our country, the custom of cutting feed has been adopted with 
greatadvantage. The ordinary ration of hay for a horse is 28 lbs.;}, 
and it has been found, that when cut and mixed with the daily) 











($7.77) per ton. A Dane has sold 250 tons in Scotland. 





The evils attendant on sloth are only to be conquered by atten- 
tion to business.—Seneca. Without employment, the mind be- 
comes relaxed and inert. 
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CORRESPONDENi E, 


Wallingford, Jane 10, 1835. | 

Mr. Epst0R—A correspondent in your paper tor June, inquires ** whe- 
ther we have in this country any thing answering to the PEAY of the 
old world?” to which you made @ brie! reply; but supposing that further 
particwars might not be withowt interest to many of your readers, | send 
jou the following, to be disposed of 23 you deem best. 

** Peat,” says Bakewell, (Geology, p. 329, Ist Aim Ed.) * though of- 
ten classed with alluvial soils, is evidently a vegetable production.” * It 
accumulates,’’ says Pret. Hitchcock, (Geol. Rep. Mass. p. 118,) *¢in the 
bottom of ponds, lakes, estuaries, &c. In this mud, various aquatic plants | 
take rout, and by their decay sweil the deposite already made. At length , Posed. 
the pulpy mass reaches the suriace, when the sphagneons and other mass- | The fertility of rich, sandy soils also determines, that an injurious eva- 
es take root in it, along with vatiews other plants, and by their gradual | poration ef moisiure from them, 19 greatly retarded, even by the enrch- 
decomposition the pond or lake in the course of ages, becomes couverted ing matter arising from the decomposition ef the vegetable substances 
into a swainp or marsh.” Thus are the materials furnished tor a bed of | Whrte it-continues in the grounds. Hence it is, that we hear but little 
peat. ‘complaint of the sandy texture of soils, unti} these substanc.s, and the 
The changes prodnced wpon this accumulation of matter, in its trans-' fertilizing matter arising fiom the decomposition ef thei, lave been con- 
formation, are most clearly described by Dr. McCulloch, in his history of | siderably exhausted by an injudicious husbandry. On the contrary, we 
the Western Isles of Scotland. ‘ The process,” he says, ** by which | find that the renters of land generally preter sandy soils, while they cone 
these vegetables are converted into peat, ix most clearly seen in the sphag- tinue rich; the cultivation of such grounds is far bess laerious than those 
num, (peat moss) As the lower extremity of the plant dies, the upper, of a firmer textere, and may be progressing, when continued rains have 
sends turth fresh roots like most of the mosses, the individual thus becom- | put a stop to the plough in soils (hat are wose reientive of moisture. 
jng in a manner nomortal, and sepplying a perpetual fund of decomposing | It is also worthy of remark, that the nutriment asising from the vegeta- 
vegetable matter, The growth of peat keeps pace with the vegetable from) tion ploughed oder the soil, will greatly promote the vigor of the plants: 
which it ie formed, When the living plant is stil in contact with peat, also, that ‘he close shade formed by this increased vegetation, is Well cal- 
the roots of the rushes, and bigneous vegetables. are found vascillating ‘culated to defend the soil from the injurious intinence of the sun and air; 
between life and death, in aspongy, half decomposed state. Lowerdown, whereas the mixture of clay, &c. with a sendy soil, Werely alters the lex- 
the pulverized carbonaceous matter is seen mixed with similar fibres, still tare of it. 
resisting decomposition. ‘TFhese gradually disappear, and at length, a fine | Many gentlemen of distingnished talents fondly imagine, that alterations 
ly powdered substance alone is found, the process being compicted by the | made by combining the different earth properly, will eflect a more pro- 
destruction ot all the organized bodies *% (Dr. McC. p. 180, Bake, 33) | ductive, as well as lasting improvement, than can be made in any other 

Such is a brief account of the origin, growth and natere of peat beds, |way; it will be found, however, that no comunation of the simple earths, 
and is apphieable to all countries, though a predominance of any given ‘without *he aid of animal or vegeta ole matter, cau create a soil calculated 
species of plants, may vary its external aspect or aff-ct us quality, ** The fur the efficient growth of pants: also, that after the animal and vegeta- 
best kinds, (J.mesonu's Mineralogy, Shetland Istes,) burn with a clear }je matter contained in tus improved soil. bas been exhausted, it, as well 
bright flame, leaving light colored ashes; but the wore indifferent kinds a3 the wnimproved ground, will be unproductive. Plants cannot: prosper 
in burming offen emit a disagreeable smell, and leave a heavy red colored jy any soil, unless a sufliciency of notisnent has been provided fur them, 
kind ot ashes. | Still t 13 readily granted, that a happy miatare of the ciffirent earths 











| be accomphished by the usual practice. They alsv alter the teature of it 
so much, that it 1s capable of growing valuable crops, which were beiore 
opposed to its natural textere, and which could never have been profitably 
grown on if, until this alteration hay been effected. 








, The judicious application of this vegetation, will often swpersede the 
necessily of riding and under-draining. 

If nature and reason had been sufficiently consulted in the practice of 

husbandry, it would have been generally known, that ploughing a consi- 

'derable mass of veg tation under a sancy soil, will as effectually prevent 

an injurious evaporation of moisture from it, a3 the application of any other 

substance commonly used for that purpose, until the vegetation is decom- 














It is frequently kiln-dried, or rather charred, the mode of doing which, 
may be found at length in the Encyclopedia Americana—article Fuel. | 

jn England, many of ** the peat moors have disappear. d before the 
genius of agricultural improvement,” but in Scotland they are abundant 
at the present day, and the description of them by Prof. Jameson, is an 
accurate description of all peat tuoors. In some situations, peat increases 
with astonishing rapidity, overruning land depastured within the memory 
of man, 

It avounds in Connecticut and Massachusetts, and I doubt not, in all 
the New-England States 

Peat, aloo possesses the power of preserving animal matter from putre- 
faction o a surprising degree. Fieshy parts of the Mastedup have been 
found in peat (Bake. p. 332.) 

In the Philosophical Trmsactions for 1734, Dr. Balgery gives an ac-' 
count «f two human bodies preserved entire in peat for fiffy-nine years. 

1 am, dear sir, respecttully yours, A. B. CHAPIN. 


Knox, June 10, 1835. 

J. Borr—Dear Sir—I communicate to you my method of increasing 
the quantity of manure from the hog-pen. If you think an insertion in 
the Cultivator may be the means of aiding some farmer to profit by the 
practice, it is at your disposal, 

1 wake a yard aijoining the hog- pen, equal to ten or twelve feet square 
for cach hog, in which | deposite a layer, at least a foot thick, of viack 
swamp earth. such as may be easily obtained in a dry time by almost eve- 
ry farmer, The hogs having a way to pa-s, deposite all their manure in the 
yard, which leaves the pen clean and healthy, a decided advantage in fat- 
tenng hogs. It the yard becomes very muddy, I throw in hitter. After 
the hogs are killed, | deposite another layer of the hke earth, previously 
heaped, of about half the thickness of the former, and pnt up my store 
pigs to winter, which T think is far better than to suffer them to run at 
large. In the spring, | have a fine rich yard of manure, which I verily 
behleve, when judiciwusly applied, pays more than a hundred per cent on 
all the expense. Yours respecttully, AMOS CRARY. 














Tillage Husbandry. 








EXTRACTS FROM LORAIN’S HUSBANDRY. 
The texture of any svil ts must udvantagevusly altered by the roots and 
lups uf the grasses, properly applied and ordered, 
Grass lays, when properly applied and Cuilivated, are very productive, 





| furnishes a wider opening between the two to run off the moisture. 








and enrich the soil far beyond what is generally supposed, or can in fact 





greatly favers vegetation; but this cannot be obtained, where nature has 
not formed it, without great labor and expense. No tact 19 more obvious 
in our recent settlements, than that every soil well stored with animnal 
and vegetable matter is productive, until these substanees have bern too 
much exhausted: also, that after this evil has been cff cted, the fertility 
of the exhausted soil is restored, so soon as a sufficiency of animal and 
vegetable matter bas been tucorperated with it. Why then should we 
encounter the enormons labor and expense of altering the texture of our 
grotinds, by mixing other earths with them, when we can grow luxuriant 
crops, and gradually improve all the different svils, without having re- 
course to this Herculean task? 


Huw ridges should be formed and cultivated in retentive soils. 


The texture of stiff, retentive. clay soil, may be al-o as readily altered 
by grass lays; for (as has been belore observed,) every furrow slice forms 
an under drain, more especially if a good crop of grass be turned under 
the sod. The vegetation thus applied, more effectually cuts off the com- 
munication between the cold clay underneath and furrow slice above: also 
This 
will frequently render ridging up useless, where it could not be dispensed 
with in the usual mode of cultivation; and often save the expensive prac- 
tice, of draining in still) moister svils: provided the grounds be formed 
into ridges of a suitable width, and the clearing o t furrows be properly 
regulated and cleaned out. But this is not all, for the innumerable roots 
of the grasses divide the soil minutely, ‘Phe fermentation of them ex- 
pands and opens it, and their gradual decay not only greatly enriches it, 
but aiso furnishes an inconceivable number of hollows or cavities through- 
out its whole extent. These openings being equal to the length, thick- 
ness, and number of the roots of the grasses and weeds, they are well 
calculated to admit the ready progress of the roots of the growing planta 
through every part of the svil. ‘This, together with the powertully ex- 
panding force of fermentation, and the nutritive matter obtained by de- 
composition, forms a light, open, artificial bed, well prepared for the 
growth of plants. When the soil isthus ordered, they do grow luxuriant- 
ly, and produce abundantly: provided the succeeding cultivation be cal- 
culated to secure these very obvious advantages, 


Alter the gronnds have been prepared as above described, and the seed 
planted at a depth suitable to the economy of the plants, a level and su- 
perticial cultivation shonid follow, even when the soil is retentive of mois- 
ture. In case. hovever, of two much moisture fora level preparation of 
the lay, the sod should be propeily ridged up at first. To prevent the 
middle of the ridge from being injuriously high, the two first furrows 
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ousht barely to meet each other in the centre of it.* As ridges are cal- 
culated to produce artificial droughts, the feast possible declivity is best, 
especially as the under drains formed by the forrow slices, together with 
the clearing out furrows, will be found sufficient to run off the superflu- 
ous moisture, Alter the ridges have been formed, the rolicr should be! 
used to sink those parts of the furrow slices that, by lying hollow, are 
raised above the rest. When this has been done, the seatus betweea the} 
furrow slices ought to be well closed with the tined harrow. If the sod 
be very compact, (which generally Fappens in retentive lays,) a mach) 
better prepa-ation tor plant ng is obtained, by running the hoe harrow 

once or twice through the soil, before the tined harow is used The} 
seams between the furrow slices will also be much better cloxed by this), 
practice, as more loose earth will be obtained, 

Care should be taken to keep the cleaning out furrows open during the 
cultivation of the crop This may be done by the plough going up and 
down them, in the same tract, unless the excess of moisture render it 
necessary to preserve their original width. As the inequality in the sur- 
face will often prevent the moisture from running fiom one end to the 
other of the furrow slices, it should, in that case, meet with no obstacle 
that would prevent its escape at the sides of the ridges, into the clean- 
ing out furrows f¢ 

tn the cultivation for the small grain that follows the fallow crop, care 
should be taken to order the course of the hoe and tined harrows, in that 
way best calculated to reduce, the ridges as near to the torm of fat beds, 
as can be done by the harrow going lengthwise of the furrows: as when 
I shall hereatter describe the proper cultivation for wheat sown in the fall, 
ijt will clearly appear, that if the cleaning out or water furrows are not 
wider apart than half a perch, this crop will not suffer, when sown on 
flat beds ; even if the soil is not only retentive ot moisture, but also spouty 
or springy to a considerable degree. It is evident, that the rotundity otf 
ridges is very injurious, unless the spring and summer happen to be unu- 
sually dripping ; and quite as obvious that the sun cannui act equaily on 
every part of them. 

Iam well aware, that ridges of not half this width have been used and 
recommended by enlightened cultivators. [t, however, should be recol- 
lected that these gentlemen pursued a cultivaticn calculated uselessiy to 
waste the animal and vegetavle matter contained in the soil. The latter, 
before it sinks deep into decay, has a tendency to keep the soil open, by 
separating its parts, even when it is only mixed through it, but this is far 
better effected py forming under drains with the furrow slices, well stored 
with veg: tation. 

If the grounds be not laid down in grass, to be continued for two or 
more years, alter one crop of grain is sown on them, red clover should 
be sown with the sinall grain that followed the fallow crop. This should 
be mowed but once the ensuing year, and the second crop turned uuder 
wheat, sown in the fall, In forming the flat beds for this crop, in grounds 
which have been ridged up, the ploughing ought to commence at the 
former cleaning eut furrows, In this ca-e, the water turrows will be 
formed in the middle of the former 1idges or beds. Care should, howe- 
ver, be taken to put the two first furrews very closely together, or the 
beds will be lowest in the middle, which would he very injurious to the 
crop. The water furrows for this crop should also be well regulated, 
and properly cleaned out. Aas the plougiing for every succeeding round 
of crops will commence at the water furrows formed tor the last culti- 
vated crop, everv fallow crop after the first may be grown on becs pei- 
tectly flat, or with a little rotundity, if this should be considered best. 

The under drains formed by the furrow slices will not continue open, 
long atter the cultivated crop sown on the cloverlay isremoved. Neitner 
should they, for the cleaning out furrows will be tound sufficient to carry 
off the superfluous moisture from these grasses; a* they require moch 
more of it than cultivated crops. Hence it is that dripping climates are 
considered the best for grass, and that crops of smail grain, when sown 
in the fall, do not generally succeed well in such climates, unless proper 
provision be made to run off the excess of moisture. 

Here [ wish the reader to observe, that the level cultivation means 
nothing more or less, than that, after the crops have been planted, all 
ridging, hilling, or muulding up should cease. 


The injury done by hilling, ridging, aud moulding up plants is ex- 
plained. as are also the advantuges derived frum a level and very su- 
perficial cultivation. 

Hilhing, ridging, and moulding up plants, must have originated in bar- 
barism, or but a few removes from it; like the practice of planting fruit 
trees as though they were fence posts. The latter practice, however, 
has been abandoned by enlightened cultivators, and the former will share 
the same fate, when nature and reason are harmonized in the practice o! 
husbandry. Hilling, mdging, and moulding up plants ha e been the too 
general practice of the world from time immemorial. It is, however, as 





* See Low’s directions for the best method. 


t After very heavy rains, the plants standing in hollow parts of the field 


are sometimes very much injured, unless slight drains are furmed by the hand 
hoe across the ridge where the water remains stagnant. 





much opposed to reason and observation, as itis to the econumy of na- 
ture, and these ought to govere all our agricultural pursuits. 

When the grounds have been properly prepared tor planting, no possi- 
ble good can arise from this inconsidera e pracuce; execpt when applied to 
celery, or other plants, which habit has rendered more palatable when 
blanched. The evils arising from it, however, are many and great: it 
compels the plants to furm new sets of roots, so often as they happen to 
be ridged or hilled up. This is done at the expense of those already 
formed, as the roots of plants cease to perform their proper functions 
when buried too deep within the soil : thus the efforts of nature are di- 
verted by the totly of man, to useless and very injurious purposes, instead 
of being applied to the growth and maturity of the crop. 

If the suil be too thin and weak, or the habits of the plants too delicate 


to forin repeated sets of roots readily, vegetation languishes still more, 


and the injury is greater, Hilling and ridging up plants, formn furrows or 


'gutters, exactly calculated to carry off the rains, and produce artificial 


droughts; yet so infatuating are long estalished practices, that the very 
obvious effects produced by them pass unregarded. Even sandy soils, 


| which part with moisture too freely, under the best system of manage- 
‘ment that can be devised, are generally cultivated in this way, This very 


inconsiderate practice turns up the grass roots and dung, (if the latter has 
been applied,) and exposes them to the very injurious effects of the sun, 
wind, and rain: consequently scatters much of the nutriment in the air, 
which should be secured for the crops and improvement of the soil. Still 
'we are told, that this is the proper way to ‘subdue the sod.” This is 
not all, for the openings made by ndging up the plants, may be justly con- 
sidered as main drains, communicating with innumetable avenues running 
in every direction through the ground, from which the moisture and con- 
fined air escape; and with them, the nutriment contained in the enrich- 
ing matter bu.ied in the soil. This checks fermentation and decomposi- 
ton, and with them the exciting and nutritive principles arising there- 
trom. In fact, hilling and ridging up plants may be justly considered, 
as in direct opposition to nature and reason, and of consequence to good 
husbandry. Stillit has rernained in g-neral practice, except where the 
intervals between the plants have been so limited, that man with all his 
ingenuity, could not devise means to eff-ct the ruinous purpose, as in 
narrow drilled wheat, or turnips sown broad-cast, &c. 

The |-vel cultivation which has been recommended should be only suf- 
ficiently deep to extirpate weeds. The less the open, mellow, artr:icial 
bed prepared for the growth of the plants is disturbed, the better it ix cal- 
culated to promote vegetation: also, to secure the tiches contained in it 
for the following crops and the improvement of the sol. The skim, with 
a proper rake attached to the hinder part of it, will effect this purpose in 
very narrow jutervals, and the hoe harrow, with the tined ha rew fol- 
lowing it, in wider, with much less labor than the common plough, ex- 
cept where -tones, and stumps with superticial roots abound. There the 
shovel plough, (with a share but littie more pointed than on»-half of a 
icircle,) should be introduced, until a better tool has been invented for 
this purpose. 

The common plough cuts off, laps over, and mangles the roots of the 
| plants in ridging them up. Although he soil is not diminished hy this in- 
| considerate practice, the roots of the plants are confined in heaped up 
ridges. This compels them to take such unnatural directions that their 
prosperity is greatly abridged , particularly in narrow intervals, and in 
these the injury is most observable. 

When this instrument is used for ploughing from and to plants, the 
roots on the sides of them next to the intervals are cut off. The gentle. 
men who recommended this practice must have seen its injurious effects 
by the paler complexion and very slow growth of the plants, until they 
recovered from the very manitest injury done to them by this truly barba- 

| fous Operation. 

If they had recomirended the tops to be cut off at the same time, uni- 
|formity would have been better preserved, with the additional advantage 
that might be derived from a new set of tops as well as roots. The gub. 
ject is really too ludicrous to be treated seriously. Still, gentlemen of 
great talents have recommended this practice; however, nature, reasen, 
and practice united, clearly determine that the less plants are injured in 
the cultivation, the better: provided the cultivation be equally good ; and 
litimay be far better. Repeated plouzhing and harrowing pulverize the 
soil, and leave it quite open and mellow. It, however, too soon, be- 
comes compact, in consequence of the loss of the animal and vegetable 
|matter exposed to useless waste by this injudicious practice, unless the 
| soil be so rich as not to be materially affectedt by this very inconsiderate 
jwaste. Whereas, the fer -entation of the animal and v. getale matter, 
|when closely confined under the soil, will keep it continually open and 
mellow, for the ready adinission of the roots of the plants. 

We are told that cutting the roots increases the number of them, and 
that this multiplication of the reots greatly promotes the growth and pros- 
perity of the plants. No question but that more branches will spring out 
irom the stabs, after the roots have been cut off. It should, however, 
ve recollected, that nature bas formed the roots exactly to suit the econo. 
my of the plants, and that no possible good, but much evil, must arise 
trom the ill judged attempts of man to improve the foraration of them: 
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especially by mutilating them irregularly, as is done by the plough. The 
injury done by this practice is readily seen by the procrastination of the 
growth of the plants, antil these new sets of roots are tormed 

I have carefully pruned, and too often ruggedly mutiated annual plants, 
by various injudicious systems of cultivation; but evil, instead of good, 
invariatly fullowed, except when I removed the suckers growing near .o 
the roots of their parent stem, and believe that even this operation should 
be very carefully performed, and while the suckers are very young. 

Still, 1 do not question that the gentlem:n who recommended plough 
ing from and to plants, grew good crops in that way. It should atill, how- 
ever. be remembered that talents, capital, and industry, have olten done 
this, when a highly interesting part of the management has been exces- 
sively bad. 

The usual mode of cultivation is not well calculated to subdue weeds. 
The seeds are as often turned down beyond the power of vegetation, as 
thev are turned up. They are al-o buried underneath the heaped up 
ridges, and when the grounds are cultivated for the small grain, they are 
spread abroad. As th:s favors the vegetation of them, they offen greatly 
injure the crops. These facts are best seen when the grounds have been 
manured for a tallow crop, with dung made by cattle ted on clover hay. 
In that case, the seeds buried under the ridges often produce as luxuriant 
crops of this grassas tt they had been sown. This does not happen when 
a level cnltivation has been properly executed, It turns up none of the 
seeds that are buried beyond the vower of vegetation. They of course 
remain torpid, and as those near the surface vegetate, they are destroyed. 

] have before observed, nothing but fire, or some cause that acts in 
the same powerful way, wiil destroy the vegetative powers of plants, as 
soon, or so effectually, asa well directed fermentation. Numerous in- 
stances of the powertu! effects produced by this simple operation of na- 
ture, might be advanced. I have already mentioned some of thet; but 
as it may lead the farmer to recollect others, and prevent the injury 
caused by them, I will briefly observe, that if a long spell of runy 
weather takes place alter grass has been mowed, and the swaths be not 
turned in due tine, both the tops and the roots of the grasses covered 
by them are sadly injured, and sometimes effectually killed, by the fer- 
mentation occasioned by this covering alone. It also but too often hap- 
pens, that both small grain and grass plants are greatly injured, or des- 
troyed, by the still much lighter covering of the leaves blown on them 
from adjacent woods; when a boy or a gitl with a rake, timely used, could 
have prevented the injury. 

Now, if fermentation alone be capable of doing this, when but par- 
tially favored, certainly vastly more is to be expected trom this powertul 
agent, when its whole force is brought into full effect. No question but 
this isdone when plants are turned upside down, and the vegetation aris- 
ing from thet regularly cut off a little within the surface ot the soil by 
the hoe harrow, also overturned and effectually mangled by the tined 
harrow following it. The wounds inflicted on them, together with the 
close covering of earth above them, greatly promote fermentation, and 
of course hasten their destruction. 

The reason why this powerful agent has not been brought into general 
use, seems to be sitnply this; farmers have not seen, when the tops and 
roots of the grasses, or other enriching manure ae buried under the soil, 
and a proper cultivation pursued. that fermentation more effectually ex- 
pand:, divides, and keeps the grounds open and mellow than can be ef 
fected with the plough. We might, however, have long since seen the 
impropriety of the usual mode of cultivation, merely by walking through 
these parts of our woocs which still remained well set with tumber, and 
other native vegetation. There we might observe that our feet sunk 
frecly into a soil, which nature had kept covered with leaves, and so ef- 
fectually cultivated through the mediuin of this simple covering by fer- 
mentation alone, that the grounds were kept more open and mellow than 
our best cultivated fields: also, that the depth of this open texture was in 
due proportion to the animal and vegetable matter contained in the soil 
underneath the covering of leaves. We might likewise have seen that 
nature did not cut, rend, or mangle either the tops or the roots of the 
plants, and by this means debilitate, and procrastinate the growth of them, 
nor form tills or mounds around, nor furrows or ditches between them, to 
run off the moisture necessary to their growth, 

There can be no difficulty in altering the present mode of cultivation. 
86 as to save the farm yard manure, also that arising from the roots of the 
grasses; and at the same time, preserve the roots of the plants from in- 
jury by a level cultivation, when fallow crops are grown, or grass or clo- 
ver lays alone. As peas and beans are frequently sown broad cast, and 
good crops of them are obtained in that way, they will certainly yield 
much larger crops, when kept tree from weeds by a level cultivation, 











Starch.—To make starch from wheat, the grain is steeped in cold wa- 
ter until it becomes soft and yields a milky juice by pressure; it is then 
put into sacks of linen and pressed ina vat filled with cold water; the 
pressure should be continued as long as any milky juice exudes; the fluid 
gradually beconjes clear, and a white powder subsides which is starch. 


Elements of Practical Agriculture, 


By David Low, Professor of Agriculture, &c. 








SIMPLE OPERATIONS OF TILLAGE.—PLOUGHING. 


In ploughing, it has been seen, a slice of earth is to be cut from the 
left-hand side, and to be turned over to the right-hand side. In this ope- 
ration, the left-hand or near side horse wals on the ground not yet plough- 
ed, the nght-hand or off side horse walks in the furrow last made, and 
the workman follows holding the handles of the plough. By means of these 
handles he guides the plough, and he directs the animals of draught by 
the voice and the reins. When he is to turn the plough at the end of a 
ridge, or when it encounters an obstacle, as a large stone, he presses 
down the handles, so that the heel of the pluugh becomes a fulcrum and 
the share is raised out of the ground. 

In ploughing, the instrument ought to be held vertical. If it is inclined 
to the left-hand side, the same work is performed in appearance, though 
i in reality; a portion of the ground below not being tilled at all, but 
eft thus:— 


Fig. 1. The plough is of the most 
perfect form, when its various 
get ue a Natl parts are so adjusted that they 
shall not oppose each other’s 
motion: but it is very difficult to form a plough that is pertect in the form 
and combination of its parts. Even in those of the best construction, 
there is trequently found to be a tendency to rise out of the ground or to 
turn to one side, generally the right-hand or open side. The tendency to 
rise out of the ground can be corrected by giving an inclination down- 
wards to the point of the share; and the tendency to turn to the open or 
right-hand side, can be corrected by turning the point of the share slightly 
to the left hand side. By these means. however, the laber of draught 
is increased, and care must therelore be taken that this tempering of the 
irons, as it is frequently called, be not in any case carried further than is 
necessary to correct the defects of the instrament. All that is necessary 
beyond this is effected by changing the position of the line of draught by 
means of the bridle on the beain. 


With regard to the denth to be ploughed, this, we shail see in the se- 
quel, depends upon the kind of crop to be cultivated, and other circum. 
stances. It has been shown that a furrow-slice of ten inches in width re- 
quires a depth of seven inches; that is, a depth of about two-thirds of the 
width, in order that it may lie at an angle of 45°. But although it is ne- 
cessary to proceed upon this principle in forming a plough, we cannot re. 
gulate the depth to the width in this manner in practice. It is not neces- 
sary that the depth should be tothe width in the proportion of tivo to 
three, or that the sod should lie precisely at the angle of 45°. In the field 
all that can be arrived at is a kind of approximation to the trne propor- 
tions. When the sods are considerably too wide in proportion to their 
depth, the ploughman will be admonished of this by their lying too flat, 
and too slightly overlapping each other. When their depth is considera ly 
too great in proportion to their width, they will stand too upright, and be 
apt to fall back again into the furrow, 

The medium depth of good ploughing may be held to be seven inches. 
When circumstances, as the kind of crop and the nature of the soil, do- 
not require deep ploughing, the depth may be less: but it will be conside- 
rably more in those cases to be afterwards adverted to, where deep plough- 
ing is from any cause expedient. 


In the moist climate of this country, and indeed in most others of Eu- 
rope, it is necessary to form the ground into what are termed ridges, so 
as to admit of the water which falls upon the surface finding a ready 
egress. And even in lands so dry that little injury will result from stag- 
nating water, auch ridges are generally formed on account of their conve- 
nience in the different works of tillage. 

The first operation in the forming of ridges is striking the furrows. 

Let it be supposed that a field has been laid level by previous plough- 
ings, and that the marks of former ridges being obliterated. the lines of 
the new ones are to be laid out. The usual breadth of ridges is from 15 
to 18 feet, and sometimes more. We may assume in the following de- 
scriptions 15 feet to be the width of the ridges, 

Let a steady ploughinan be (urnished with three or more poles of wood, 
shod with iron, eight or nine feet in length, and divided into feet and half 
feet. The first operation is to mark off at two sides of the field what is 
termed a head-land, This is merely, a ridge formed parellel to the side 
jof the field, on ‘which the horses are to turn, to afford sufficient spice for 
| which, these ridges may be 18 teet wide. The lines of them are marked 
\off before the other ridges, in order that the ploughman may know, on ar- 
jriving at the end of the ridge, when to turn his horses, After the rest 
‘ot the ficld is ploughed, the headlands themselves are ploughed and form- 
ed into ridges, 





| 
| 





| In the following diagram, representing a field, let EF, GH, represent 


(ithe lines of the head-lands, drawn parallel to AB and CD, the sides or 
" beundaries of the field, and at the distance froma each of these sides of 18 
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feet. These lines the ploughinan marks out, by running a straight furrow 
with his plough parallel to the two sides. 

Let him now, beginning at the side of the field, AD, parellel to which 
it is intended to run the ridges, measure off with his pole Ea, 7% feet 
At the point a let him place one of his poles, This is the point at whict 
he is to enter his plough. But, leaving his horses in the mean time, let 
hin walk on to a convenient distance. as to [, and there, in like manne: 
measuring off 1b, 7% feet, let him set up his second pole at b, and then, 
at the further end o1 the ficld, on the line of the head-land, at ¢, let hin 
place his third pole. He has now three poles placed ina line; but if 
from the length of the field or inequalities of the surface, more than three 
poles are necessary, More must be used, as there must be so many poles 
in sight as that the ploughtnan may be enabled to direct his plough by 
means of them in a straight line. He now returns to his plough and en- 








' 
ters it at the first pole at a, keeping the other two poles in a line, so that)’ 


he may be enabled to plongh directiy towards them. Having entered his| 
plough at a, he stops his horses and measures off 15 feet to d, where he |! 
plants the pole. He then returns to his plough, which is standing at @, ard) 
drives his horses, keeping the two poles belure him as a guide, to the se | 
cond pole b. Having done this, and leaving his plough standing at 6, he | 


measures off from b to e, 15 feet, and there he plants his pole. He then | t 


returns to his plough, and proceeds forward, making his furrow in a} 
straight line to the last pole ¢, where in like manner, he stops his horses, | 
and, measuring off 15 feet, he plants his pole at f- 

In this manner he has placed his poles in a straight line, at the distance | 
of 15 feet trom their last position, and parallel, as before, to the line of | 
fence. He now turns his horses sharp about, and returns by the furrow | 
which he has just drawn cba. By this second ploughing he throws the | 
earth out in an opposite direction, so that he has formed a completely open | 
furrow. In returning, he takes care to correct any inequality or crooked- | 
ness that may have taken place through the unsteady motion of the horses 
in his fi st track. | 

The poles being now placed ina line, def, he brings his plongh to d, | 
enters it, and stops itthere. He measures off 15 ft. with his pole from 
d to g, and fixes his pole at g; and then he procee:'s with his plough to e, | 
and f, repeating the same operation with his poles as before, and return- | 
ing vy the track ot his last-made furrow from fto d. In this manner he 
proceeds throughout the whole field forming parallel open furrows, at the 
distance from each other of 15 feet. These furrows are to form the cen- 
tres of the future ridges. 


The field is now prepared for being ploughed into ridges, and the man- | 
ner of doing so is this:— 

The ploughman, beginning at the left-hand side of the open furrow, 
p'oughs his first furrow-slice towards it. He then, returning by the op- 
posite side periorms the same operation, causing the two first furrow-sli- | 
ces to rest upon each other. 

‘Thus, in forming bis first ridge, he begins at the side of a, and plough- 
ing in the direction from @ toc, he turns his first furrow-slice into the 
open furrow ac. When he arrives at ¢, he turns his plough mght about, 
and returning from ¢ to a, he lays his second furrow-slice upon the first, 
one, as at C, figure 3. 

In this manner he continues always turning to the right-hand side, and 
laying his furrow-slices towards the centre of the ridge, until he has reach- | 
ed the boundary of the ridge EH, on the one side, and the line os, half- 
way between ca and df on the other. He has thus formed a ridge, of 
which cais the crown or centre, and HE and os the termination. By! 
proceeding in this manner throughout the field, the whole is formed into | 
ridges, of which the first marked furrows are the centres. 
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Fig 2. It has been said that the) 

BO A ploughman continues tucning | 
| hs horses to the right, and 

| fee that thus, after having pro- |) 

G 'H ceeded from a@ to ¢, he re-|| 


turns from ¢ to a, and so on, | 
always ploughing round ae as 


| | 
Hy | | 
: | acentral line. When, how- 
| i 
> | 6) ever, he has proceeded from 
P 4 F a to ¢,he may turn his horses | 


left about) and return from f, 


tod and so on, always lay- | 
ing his furrew-slices towards | 
| ac and fd respectively. In 
| 
' 




















this manner he will have | 
F} i) 


ploughed the half of two ad 
joining ridges, and terminat- 





g doa ii 


ip ed at the space os, half way, 
Cc betweenthem. This method | 





of ploughing, it will appear, has the same effect as turning the horses 
right aout, and is the most frequent and convenient in practice. 
_In the following figure, in which CC, CC, CC, are the centres of the | 
ridgea, the manner in which the successive furrow-slices have been laid, 
upon each other is shown. 








Fig. 3. By this laying of the 
C eaith towards the cen- 
tres, the ridges acquire 
a certain curvature. By 
plonghing the earth away 
fiom the intervais DE, 
FG, the ground is hol- 
lowed at these parts, 
4 which now form the open 
}| furrows. It is by these 








| | eas i y open furrows that the 
Na | ag ‘Sater which falls upon 
an | A il! i the surface finds a pas- 

} | Wik 

billie PH TAY haa. q sage. 

ava AEEELBT AR ET A certain, though not 
i j { 4 ‘ a great, degree of cur- 
vature, is given to the 


aaa tie ALG LE ridge by this ploughing. 
ORE ii: | I It is frequently, how- 








‘ ' . , } th 
DIN RLR RAN CU esate be _ ever, Necessary to give 
bh v “ Cita yet greater degree 
of curvature and elevation. This is done by ploughing the whole ridge a 
second time, and in a simi!ar manner. 

The plough is first driven along the centre of the ridge from C to C. form- 
ing an open furrow. Successive furrow-slices are then laid towards this 
furrow, in the same manner asin the previous ploughing. This is done 
with the successive furrow-slices, until the plough reaches the open fur- 
rows, DE, FG. In this manner the whole ridge is ploughed, and an in- 
creased elevation and curvature given to it. The operation is termed 
gathering. 

In periorming the operation of gathering, it is important that the ridge 


i}be formed with a uniform curvature, so that it shall not have what is tech- 


nically termed a shoulder, or hollow part on cach side of the crown — It 
is to prevent this defect that the open track is made along the crown be- 
fore the first two slices are laid together; by which means the ploughman 
is better enabled to lay them upon each other in such a manner that they 
shall not overlap and form a protu%era:ce at the crown of. the ridge. A 
transverse section of the 1idge3, when gathered will appear thus: 


Fig. 4. A ridge, however, be- 

—_ poe SB ing already formed, it 
YYYY. AA PYSYYYY SOMA . 

PEALEF POSS A RGA ES VQDH_Z may be wished to plough 


it again, and yet to pre- 
serve it at the same cnr- 
vature and elevation. In this cas», the plough is to enter at the open fur- 
row, and to lay the succes<ive furrow slices towards it, until the two ad- 


‘joining ridges are ploughed By this means all the slices of the same 


ridge lie in the same direction, aud the curvature and elevation of the 
whole remain as before. This operation is termed casting, and the man- 


ner in which the furrow-slices rest uj on each other, will appear in the 


fullowing figure: 
Fig. 5. In the operation of 
’ casting, two methods 

SLO? ODIERO SSIES, way he pursued. The 

oe —? two first furiow-slices, 

B C E Cc Gas those at E, &c. may 
be laid resting upon each other, as in the figure above, in which case the 
two ridges will be formed as it were into one large ridge; or else the open 
furrow at E may be preserved by keeping the two first furrow--lices at a 
little distance from each other, and preserving the space between them, 
thus: 

Fig. 6. When land is plongh- 

ed in this manner, the 

QOPRIPO SSSI Ll ground is taken ao one 

- ‘ ° side of each two adjoin- 

B Cc L Cc G ing ridges at G, and laid 

towards the other E, that is, it is gathered towards one side and gathered 

from the other. In this manner the ground at the open turrows G, from 

which we gather, becomes more bare of earth than the open furrow E, 

towards which we gather This is an imperfection unavoidable in cast- 

ing a ridge. When, therefore, we wish to cast a ridge twice in succes- 

sion, We reverse the former mode of ploughing; we gather towards the 

open furros. G, and from the open furrow E, and thus the ridge is restor- 
ed ts itsfurmer state. 

Another method of ploughing is cleaving. In this case, the plough com- 
mences at the open furrow, lays the first slice towards it, and then return- 
ing hy the other side of the open furrow, lays the second slice upon the 
first, as in the following figure. When it has reached the centre, it stops 

Fig. 7 and begins with another 

ac pair of ridges, and ploughs 

ESI LO LK Ine al OF each pair towe- 
‘gacwe ¥ ther in the satne manner. 
B Cc E C G In this way the open fur- 
rows of the ridges become the centres, and the former centres become 
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the open furrows. The operation of cleaving 43 of constant oceurre he Hy 
the summer tallow and other cleaning processes of Ullege. When we) 
Wish to l-vel a ridge, we cleave tt, 

‘There are two variations to be noted in the practice of ch aving. Either, 
the two first slices are laid close together, in which case the open funows) 
of the former ridges become the centres, and the former centres the open 
furrows, in the manner shown in the last figure; or a Certain distance 1s 
kept between the two first slices, and so the open furrow is preserved. | 
In this case, each ridge is split into two ridges, and the number of open 


urrows is doubled, thus: 

oe : Fig. 8. The next method 
of ploughing, is cruss- 

SSO LLL SIO LOIAO oe Ag ee 
ame denotes ts plough- | 

B c E C G ing in a direction cross-| 

ing that of the former ridges and furrows. 

In cross-ploughing, the workmen place themselves at equal distances 
from each other, as thirty or torly yards, at the side of the tield at which! 
they are to vegin to plough, Each then runs a straight furrow across the 

field, as from A to D, from B to EF, trom 
Fig. 9. CtoF. Each then returns as from D 
Bl vcccccrccccscccccceseces(& to A, from E to B, from F to C, laying 
| always the successive furrow-slices to- | 
A D wards the right hand, until each wan ar- 
| rives atthe te:minati n of his allotted 
Bi ccccepcoccceOsccccccccces | SACE ZX, 12, 22, 2X... There has been 
| thus formed by each workman one great 
B E ridge, but so extended that it may be 
said to be without curvature. The 
DW cvccccsececcceeeeees veoes(@ ploughmen, we perceive, turn from lett 
| to right around the first (urrows AD, BE, 
C) FCF. But they may also turn from right 
| to left. Thus in gomy irom B to E, the 
Titercereeeeeeseereevecoeeele ploughman lays his first furrow-slice to 
the right hand. When he arrives at E, 
he may turn his horses left about, and proceed to D, and returning from 
D to A, lay his first furrow slice to the right hand towards DA. ‘Vurning 
left about then at A, he proceeds in the direction BE, and sv on, always 
turning left about until he has arrived at the middle space 0, when the 
whole space between AD and BE will have been ploughed. 

Sometimes, for convenience and the saving of distance, he may plough’ 
in the first place round the central line BE, by turning from left to sight | 
and then plvugh the remainder of the interval by turning trom right to teft. 

These are matters of detail somewhat difficult perhaps to be described | 
clearly, but so simple in themselves that they need only be seen in the 
field to be thoroughly understood. 























The first operation, we have seen, is striking the furrows previous to): 


forming the ridges. This is done by laying off, by means of furrows, first! 
the lines of the head-lands, and then the parallel lines corresponding to the} 
future centres of the ridges to be formed. 

The next opera'ion is torming the ridges. This isdone by beginning at) 
the centre, and ploughing towards it till each rdge is formed. 

When ridges are formed they may be subsequently ploughed in differ-) 
ent ways. 

First. They may be gathered; in which case, beginning at the crown, | 
the ridge is poughed, and an increased elevation given to it. 

Second. They may be cast; in which case two ridges are ploughed to-| 
gether, and either for ued into one large ridge, or, by keeping the open 
furrows clear, retained in two ridges. 

Third. They may be cloven; in which case, beginning at the open fur- 
rows, the half of each adjoining ridge is laid together, ‘Phe first two fur 
row-slices may either be laid close together, or the open furrow may be 
kept clear between them. In the first case. each ridge will have been so! 
cloven as that the open furrow shall have become the ciown, and the! 
crown the open furrow, In the second case, each ricge will have been) 
cloven into two, and the number of ridges and open furrows doubled. | 

In the original laying out of the ridges, the lines have been vescribed as} 
running straight through the field; bat it is frequently expedient, on ac-| 
count of the inequalities of he surface or other cause, to change the di-| 
rection of the ridges at some part of the field, so as to facilitate the dis | 
charge of the water. | 

The application to this case of the principle of striking the furrows is| 
easy. The plonghman makes a furrow where the change cf direction is} 
to take place, straight or curved as circumstances may require. The one | 
set of ridges terminate at this part, and the other are laid off from it in th. | 
new direction to be given. ‘The ploughinan, by means of his poles, as be-| 
fore, strikes his first set of furrows terminating them at the furrow wher: | 
the change of direction is to take place = Fiom this furro v he strikes hi- || 
second set of furrows, in the direction in which they are to run. ‘The part! 
Where the opposite sets of furrows meet may be made an open furrow ora! 
raised up ridge or head-land, as circumstances may require. 

The direction of ridges must generally be regulated by the sloping o' 
the fields, and the lying of ditches and fences, so that they may promote!! 





the main purpese for which they are formed, the carrying off of suilace 
water, But, other circumstances being alike, they should be made to lie 


| a8 much as possible north ang south, and as rarely as possible east and 


‘vest’ for, in the latter case, When the ridges are muchel. vated, the norih 
side has a somewhat less favorable exposure than the south side. 

Sometines ridges are altogether dispensed with, either when the land 
is very dry, or When it is wished to keep it in grass and give it the aspect 
of a park or lawn. tn this case, the ploughs may either follow each other 
round the entire field, and terminate at the centre, or they may plough in 
large divisions, as in the case of croxs-ploughing. 

In ploughing very steep land, it is frequently laid in ridges diagonally 
across the slope, for the purpose of rendering the labor move easy, and of 
lessening the danger of torrents carrying away the sur.ace. 

The precaution to bz observed in this case, is to make the ridges slope 
upwards from the right hand, as trom A to B in the fullowing figure, aud 


| not to the left hand, as Fiz. 10 


from Cto D. Forinthe 
first case, when the la- 


B D 
boring cattle are ascend- 
ing the steep the plough 
is throwing the turrow- 
slice down hill; whereas, 
in the other case, when 
A Cc 


the cattle are ascending, 
they are rasing the furrow-slice up hill, by which their labor is greatly 
increased. 

Bes:des the open furrows of the ridges, which act as channels for car- 
rying off the water, it is necessary, where there are hollow places “here 
Water may stagnate, to form open furrows or channels. This ss done by 
draw ing a furrow with the plough in the direction most convenient for the 
purpose. A workman then follow with the spade or shovel, and car fully 
opens all intersections with other furrows, so that there may be a free 
communication between them. 

Sometimes it is necessary that the furrow made by the plough be fur- 
ther deepened by the spade, so a3 to form a channel sufficiently large; 
and wherever head-lands intercept the run of water, channels must be 
cut through them to the ditch or outlet, so that none may stagnate upon 
the ground. Attention to these details in practice is essential in all cases 
of tillage; and it manifests a want of skill and industrious habits in a tarin- 
er to suffer his lands to be injured by the stagnating upon it of suriace 
water. 





MisecHlanccous 
PLEASURES AND PROFITS OF AGRICULTURE. 
(Continued from page 61.) 

The prejudices of farmers against all innovation upon their established 
habits are as old as agriculture itself. In the dark ages of superstition, a 
man who by any improved method contrived to grow larger crops than 
his fellows, was supposed to use supernatural means; and if he escaped 
prosecution as a wizzard, was at least shrewdly suspected of dealings with 








| a power whom his more pious neighbors car fully avoided On the in- 


troduction of hops into this country, the city of London petitioned against 
their use, lest they should injure the beer; and with eqnal wisdom the 
Kentish farmers, whose land was overiun with coppice, and who are now 
so largely benefitted by their cultivation, objected to their growth ‘* be- 
cause they oceasioned a spoile of wood for poles.” New implements 
have been opposed upon much the same principle as the objection made 
about a century ago in Scotland, and so humeronusly as well as truly relat- 
ed by Sir Walter Scott, to the use of the winnowing machine;* and at 
this hour, the farmers ina large midland county assigns asa reason for 
making the hinder wheels of their waggons preposterousiy larger than the 
fore, * that it places the body on a level in going up hill,’ never reflecting, 


that it will have to come down again, or to move upon even ground. 


Among numbertess instarc:s of a similar nature, it is told, that the late 
Duke of Bedford,—who, in his well-known zeal for the promotion of eves 
1s agricultural improvement, took great pairs to introduce the Nortolk 
manner of ploughing, with two horses abreast,—observing, while nding 
in the neighborhoo? of Woburn, one of his tenants at work, on that sandy 
soul, in the old-fashioned mode, with four at length, his Grace dismounted, 
voked two of the horses together, and held the plongh himself, explaining 
at the same time the advantages of the new method; but his disappoint- 
ment may be imagined, when the man, instead of being at all convinced 
oy his reasoning, replied, ‘that such a plan might answer with his Grace, 





* © Your leddyship and the steward hae heen pleased to propese, that my 
son Cuddie suld work in the barn wi’ a new fingled machire for dighting the 
corn frae the chaff, thus impio aly thwarting the will of Divine Provicenee, 
by revising wind for your leddyshp’s ain perticular use by human airt, instead 
of soliciting it by prayer, or waiting patiently for whatever dispensation of 
wind Providence was pleased to send upon the sheeling-hill— Tales of my 
Landlord, Old Mortality. chap. va. Tt as introduced inthe year 1719, from 
Holland, by Fleicher of Saltoun, and its use was publiely denounced fium 
the pulpit, as impious. 
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but was too expensive for him!’ To which it may be added, that, not- 
withstanding the obvious economy and handiness of this mode of plough- 
ing all light soils, and that, on such land, it has been adopted on every gen- 
tleman’s farm throughout the kingdom, yet, with this example before the 
iarmers’ eyes, it has not yet entirely superseded the ancient cumbersome 
and expensive team. 

Even in the settled and customary management of a farm, unforeseen 
difficulties occur that baflie experience; and in some cases, the merely 
practical farmer, who relies solely upon that, will be at a loss for expedi- 
ents which an acquaintance with the practice of others might enable him 
to supply. There is, in this respect, assuredly much to learn, and no 


great ditticulty in the task. For the rising generation, a more enlarged || 


system of education is obviously the surest means, but the farmer who 
has not had that advantage, may easily acquire a practical knowledge of 
the various modes of culture and of rearing stock pursued in other dis- 
tricts, by occasionally visiting them after seed time, and adopting Bake- 
well’s advice—‘ fo see what others are doing.’ He will thus be enabled 
to compare, in the most efiectual manner, their different fashions with his 
own; and it is in this manner, that the intelligent farmers of the North— 
of Northumberland and of Norfolk, have surpassed their bretheren in ac- 
tive enterprise and improved husbandry. 
There is an old and an often-repeated adage, that— 


* He who by the plough would thrive, 

Himself must either hold, or drive:’ 
and this, which has become a prevalent opinion, has deterred many a man 
who has sought relief from the cares of trade in the retirement of the coun- | 
try from availing himself of the the profit, as well as the amusement, 
which he might have derived from farming. It is unquestionably tome] 
that the man who, from early habit, is capable of holding the plough, must | 
have great advantage in the practical knowledge of that most important | 


operation, over him who has not himself stood between the stilts, and it| 
is earnestly to be recommended, that every youth who is destined to a} 
farming life should personally assist in all the labors of the field, as the} 
surest means of enabling him to direct them hereafter with effect; but 
nothing can be more erroneous than the supposition that the continuance | 
of the toil is necessary to success. Formerly, indeed, when husbandry | 
was confined to one dull round of drudgery, and when farms were gene-| 
rally so small, that the profit depended as much upon the personal labor as | 
the capacity of the tenant, it might be true: but since the introdction of 
the present improved modes of cultivation, the more systematic attention | 
to live stock, and the enlarged size of farms; since in fact, agriculture | 
has become a science, rather than a mere mechanic art, the time ofa man | 
who occupies sufficient land to employ only a few laborers, would be ill | 
bestowed on manual toil. The axiom is not, indeed always applied in its | 
literal sense; but then it is construed to mean, that no man can hope to) 
become a good farmer, who has not been bred to the business. Undoubt- 
edly personal experience is necessary: but it may be acquired at much 
less expense of time and money than is commonly imagined, by any man | 
who will sedulously devote his powers of reflection to the principles, and | 
his attention to the details of farming operations, with a firm resolution 
neithen to relax in his exertions, nor to suffer himself to be daunted by 
disappointment in the commencement of his career. Such a man will be 
sure to succeed; and, as encouragement to perseverance, he may bear in 
mind, that many of the most eminent agriculturists, and those who have 
introduced the most important improvements in rural economy, were not 
originally farmers. 


Both the late Arthur Young, and Marshall, whose writing have contri- 
buted so much to the diffusion of agricultural knowledge, were brought 
up to commerce; and it was not until the latter had attained to a mature 
period of life, that he turned his attention to the plough. He then, with 
little other previous preparation than what he had acquired from reading, 
entered upon a farm within ten miles of London, of three hundred acres 
of mixed soil, and which had been greatly mismanaged. ‘This, for one so 
unpractised, was an arduous undertaking; yet within three months he dis- 


charged his bailiff, and became his own manager. The consequence, as|| 


might be expected, was, that he at first committed some blunders; but at 
the end of three years, he published his ‘ Minutes of Agriculture,’ con- 
taining the memoranda of his operations from 1774 to 1777, which although 
not free from error, yet show, that he had even then attained to a greater 
proficiency than most of his cotemporaries: but, to use his own language, 
* attendance and attention will make any man a farmer.’ 

The notion that farming is unprofitable to any other than ‘ regular-bred 
farmers,’ has been strengthened by numerous examples of persons who 
embarked in it during the late war, without any previous experience, or 
any other incentive than an expectation, encouraged by the high prices) 
of the day and the exaggerated representations of some agricultural wri- | 
ters, that it would prove an advantageous speculation. Impressed with} 
that idea, they gave exorbitant rents for land: their stock was purchased 
at an equally extravagant rate; and when the markets declined, they in- 
curred enormous loss. The publication on the agricultural state of the 
kingdom in 1816, drawn up from the replies to acircular letter on the sub-| 
ject by the Board of Agriculture, teems with accounts of farms thrown up 
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jin every county; and, in many cases, the stock and crops were sold at less 
than half their original cost, 

To these instances are to be added those, constantly recurring, of men 
‘in easy circumstances, who, without any knowledge of either the theory 
‘or practice of husbandry, engage in it merely for amusement, and not con- 
descending to stoop to the details, are exposed to numberless impositions 
‘of their tradesmen and servants. They pay higher wages, and obtain 
lower prices, than their neighbors; they grow large crops, but at an ex- 
|pense that the sale will not repay; and, retiring at length in disgust, they 
\declare farming to be ‘a losing concern;’ but without acknowledging that 
|it only became so through their own improvidence. 

That such failures, however, do not always occur, we have the evi- 
dence of a very competent judge, who, alluding to persons who, having 
been in other lines of business, yet, having a strong inclination for rural 
occupation, had betaken themselves to farming as a profession, says,— 
‘ this class forms the most intelligent and accurate of husbandmen. Like 
converts in religion, they have more zeal, give more application, in short, 
have fewer prejudices to surmount, and more enthusiasm for their new 
profession, than those who have been brought up in it from their infancy, 
They are, however, at the first outset, more liable to error or mistake, 
‘from the want of practice; but their indefatigable attention makes more 
than amends for their ignorance of the minutie of the art; and as they 
have been at some pains to acquire a knowledge in the theory of agricul- 
ture, and hence established their ideas on rational principles, they most 
commonly in the end make a distinguished appearance, as their labors, if 





| judiciously performed, though often in a new and experimental channel, 
| seldom fail of being crowned with success.’ 


| Thus, in every country, the condition of the people is seen to depend 
upon the degree of skilful labor which it can command: but the plough is 
the prime mover of all, for until a sufficiency of food be produced for the 
common consumption, no one can be spared from the cultivation of the land; 
and it is obvious, that in proportion to the perfection of that cultivation 
will be the amount of subsistence obtained, and the number of spare hands 
left for other purposes. The means of support in other branches of indus- 
try being thus secured, the demand for the produce of the land increases 
along with the produce of that labor; more hands are then required for its 
cultivation, and these again require more manufactures. Thus industry 
and wealth keep pace with agriculture, and, each stimulating the other, 
contribute to the national prosperity. That such is the effect of agricul- 
ture on the welfare of the community, is proved by the history of its pro- 
gressive improvement, and of the consequent change in the mode of liv- 
ing.—IJntroduction to British Husbandry. 

















Young Men’s Department. 

Bencficial Effects of Knowledge on Moral Principle and Conduct. 

Knowledge is valuable chiefly in proportion as it is practical and useful. 
It dispels the darkness which naturally broods over the human understand- 
ing, and dissipates a thousand superstitious notions and idle terrors by 
which it has been frequently held in cruel bondage It invigorates and 
expands the intellectual faculties, and directs them to their proper objects. 
It elevates the mind in the scale of rational existence, by enlarging its 
views and refining its pleasures. It gratifies the desire of the soul for per- 
petual activity, and renders its activities subservient to the embellish- 
ment of life and the improvement of society. It unveils the beauties and 
sublimities of nature, with which the heavens and the earth are adorned, 
and sets before us the ** Book of God,” in which we may trace the linea- 
‘ments of his character and the ways of his providence. It aggrandizes our 
ideas of the omnipotence of Diety, and unfolds to us the riches of hia 
|beneficence, and the depth of his wisdom and intelligence. And, in 
the exercise of our powers on such objects, we experience a thousand de- 
lightful emotions and enjoyments to which the unenlightened multitude 
are entire strangers. All such activities and enjoyments may be reckoned 
among the practical advantages of knowledge. _ 

But there is no application of knowledge more interesting and important 
than its practical bearings on moral principle and action. Ifit were not 
calculated to produce a beneficial effect on the state of morals and the in- 
tercourses of general society, the utility of its general diffusion might, with 
some show of reason, be called in question. But there cannot be the 
slightest doubt, that an increase of knowledge would be productive of an 
increase of moral order and an improvement in moral conduct. For truth, 
in thought and sentiment, \eads to truth in action. The man who is in 
the habit of investigating truth, and who rejoices in it when ascertained, 
cannot be indifferent to its application to conduct. There must be truth 
in his actions ; they must be the expression, the proof, and the effect of 
his sentiments and affections, in order that he may approve of them, and 
be satisfied that they are virtuous, or accordant with the relations which 
subsist among moral agents. There must likewise be a truth or harmony 
between his actions, so that none of them be incoherent with the rest. 
They must all be performed on the same principles, with the same designs, 
and by the same rule. To aman who perceives cruth and loves it, every 
incongruity and every want of consistency between sentiment and action, 
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produces a disagreeable and painful sensation ; and, consequently, he 
who clearly perceives the rule of right, and acts in direct opposition to it, 
does violence to his nature, and must be subjected to teelings and re- 
morses of conscience far more painful than those of the man whose mind 
is shrouded inignorance, Itis true, indeed, that proficiency in knowledge 
and in the practice of true morality, do not always proceed with equal 
pace. But itis nevertheless true, that every action that is truly virtuous 
is founded on knowledge, and is the result of scrutiny and choice directed 
by truth ; otherwise what is termed virtue would be only the effect of ne- 
cessity, of constraint, or of mechanical habits. We need not, therefore, 
fear that the dominion of virtue* will be contracted, or her influence di- 
minished, by an enlargement of the kingdom of light and knowledge. 
They are inseparably connected, their empire is one and the same, and the 
true votaries of the one will also be the true votaries of the other. And, 
therefore, every one that sincerely loves mankind, and desires their moral 
imy rovement, will diffuse light around him as extensively as he can, with- 
out the least fear of its ultimate consequences ; since he knows for cer- 
tein, that in all cases whatever wisdom excels folly, and light is better 
than darkness. The following observations will perhaps tend more par- 
ticularly to confirm and elucidate these positions: 





1. Ignorance is one principal cause of the want of virtue, and of the) 
immoralities which abounds in the world, Were we to take a survey | 
of the moral state of the world, «s delineated in the history of nations, or| 
as depicted by modern voyagers and travellers, we should find abundant 
illustration of the truth of this remark. We should find, in almost every | 
instance, that ignorance of the character of the true God, and false con- 


ceptions of the nature of the worship and service he requires, have led,) 


not only to the most obscene practices and immoral al.ominations, but to 
the perpetration of the most horrid cruelties. We have only to turn our 
eyes to Hindostan, to Tartary, Dahomy, Benin, Ashantee, and other petty 
states in Africa: to New-Zealand, the Marquesas, the Sandwich Islands, 
and to the Society Isles in the Southern Pacific, prior to their late moral 
transformation, in order to be convinced of this melancholy truth. ‘The 
destruction of new-born infants,-—-the burning of living women upon the 
dead bodies of their husbands,—the drowning of aged parents,—the olfer- 
ing of human victims in sacrifice,—the torturing to death of prisoners} 
taken in battle—the murder of infants, and the obscene abominations of the 
societies of 4rreoy in Otaheite and other islands, and the dreadful effects 
of ambition, treachery, and revenge which so frequently accompany such 
practices, are only a few specimens of the consequences of ignorance 
combined with human depravity. It is likewise to ignorance chiefly that 
the vices of the ancient pagan world are to be attributed. To this cause 
the apostle of the gentiles ascribes the immoralities of the heathen nations. 
** The gentiles,”’ says Paul, ‘‘having the understanding darkened through 
the ignorance that isin them, have given themselves over unto lascivi- 
ousness, to work all manner of uncleanness with greediness.”” Ephes. 
iv. 18,19. And, in another part of his writings, he declares, ‘* Because 
they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, they “ere given up toa 
reprobate mind,” or a mind void of judgment ; and the consequence was, 
**they were filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, co- 
veteousness, maliciousness, envy, murder, deceit, and malignity ;”’ they 
were ‘* backbiters, haters of God, proud, boasters, inventors of evil things, 
disobedient to parents, without understanding, without natural affection, 
implacable, and unmerciful.”” Rom. i. 28-31. And if we turn our eyes 
to the state of society around us, we shall find that the same cause has 
produced the same effects, Among what class do we find sobriety, tem- 
perance, recitude of conduct, honesty, active beneficence, and abstinence 
from the grosser vices most frequently to prevail? Is it among igno- 
rant and grovelling minds? Is it not among the wise and intelligent, those 
who have been properly instructed in their duty, and in the principles of 
moral action? And who are those that are found most frequently engag- 
ed in fighting, brawling, and debauchery, in the commission of theft and 
other petty crimes, and in rioting in low houses of dissipation? Are they 
not, for the most part, the rude, the ignorant, and untutored,—those 
whose instruction has been neglected by their parents or guardians, or 
whose wayward tempers have led them to turn a deaf ear to the reproofs'! 
of wisdom? From all the investigations which of late have been made 
into the state of immorality and crime, it is found, that gross ignorance, 
and its necessary concomitant, grovelling affections, are the general cha- 
racteristics of those who are engaged in criminal pursuits, and most deep- 
ly sunk in vicious indulgence. Now, if it be a fact that ignorance is one 
principal source of immorality and crime, it appears a natural and neces- 
sary inference, that the general diffusion of keowledge would tend to coun- 
teract its influence and operations. 
any evil, we, of course, prevent ‘he effects ; and not only so, but at the! 
same time bring into operation all those virtues which knowledge has a) 
tendency to produce. 

2. Knowledge is requisite for ascertaining the true principles of moral 





For when we remove the cause of || to universal obedience. 


action, and the duties we ovght to perform. 


Numerous are the treatises 
which have been written, and various the opinions which have been en- 
'tertained, both in ancient and modern times, respecting the foundation of 


‘virtue and the rules of human conduct. And were we to investigate the 


different theories which have been formed on this subject, to weigh the 
arguments which have been brought forward in support of each hypothe- 
sis, and to balance the various conflicting opinions which different philo- 
sophers have maintained, a considerable pertion of human life would be 
wasted before we arrived at any satisfactory conclusions. But if we take 
the system of revelation for our guide in the science of morals, we shal} 
be enabled to arrive, by a short process at the most important and satis- 
factory results, We shall find, that, after all the theories which have been 
proposed, and the systems which have been reared by ethical philosophers, 
the Supreme Lawgivcr has comprised the essence of true morality under 
two commands, or fundamental principles, ** Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy hearst,’ and ** Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” On these two commandments rests the whole duty of man. 

Now, although the leading ideas contained in these commands are sim- 
‘ple and obvious to every one who considers them attentively, yetit re- 
quires certain habits of reflection and a considerable portion of knowledge 
to be enabled to trace these Jaws or principles to all their legitimate con- 
sequences, and to follow them in all their ramifications, and in their bear- 
ings on human conduct, and on the actions of al] moral intelligences. 
For it can easily be shown, that these laws are so comprehensive as to 
reach every possible moral action, to prevent every moral evil, and to se- 
cure the happiness of every moral agent,—that all the duties inculcated 
in the Bible, which we owe to God, to our fellow-creatures, and to our- 
selves, are comprehended in them, and are only so many ramifications of 
these general and fundamental principles,—that they are equally adapted 
|to men on earth and to angels in heaven; that their control extends to the 
jinhabitants of all worlds; that they form the basis of the order and happi- 
ness of the whole intelligent system; and that their authority and intiu- 
}ence will extend, not only through all the revolutions of time, but through 
lall the ages of eternity. Here, then, we have a subject calculated to ex- 
/ercise the highest powers of intelligence; and the more we investigate it 
the more shall we admire the comprehensive nature of that ‘* law which 
jis exceeding broad,”’ and the more shall we be disposed to comply with 
|its divine requisitions. But unless we be, in some measure, acquainted 
| With the first principles of moral action, and their numerous bearings up- 
'on life and conduct, we cannot expect to make rapid advances in the path 
lof virtue, or to reach the sublimer heights of moral improvement. 
| 8. Knowledge, combined with habits of thinking, would lead to inqui- 
,ries into the reasons of those moral laws which the Creator has promulga- 
ited, and the fuundations on which they rest. It is an opinion which very 
generally prevails, even among the more respectable portion of mankind, 
that the moral l«ws given forth to men are the mere dictates of Sovereign- 
ty, and depend solely on the will of the Deity, and consequently, that 
jthey might be modified, or even entirely superseded, were it the plea- 
sure of the Supreme Legislature to alter them or to suspend their au- 
ithority. But this isa most absurd and dangerous position. It would take 
jaway from the inherent excellence of virtue, and would represent the Di- 
vine Being as acting on principles similar to those of an Eastern despot. 
| If such a position were true, it would follow, that all the immoralities, cru- 
|elties, oppressions, wars, and butcheries, that have taken place in the 
| world, are equally excellent and amiable as truth, justice, virtue, and be- 
|nevolence, and that the character of infernal fiends is just as lovely and 
praiseworthy as that of angels and archangels, provided that Deity willed 
| that such a change should take place. Were such a change possible, it 
| would not only overturn all the notions we are accustomed to entertain 
‘respecting the moral attributes of God, but might ultimately destroy our 
| hopes of future enjoyment, and endanger the happiness of the whole mo- 
|ral universe. But there is an inherent excellence in moral virtue, and 
ithe Deity has willed it to exist, because it is essential to the happiness 
|and order of the intelligent system. It might be shown, that not only the 
‘two fundamental principles of religion and morality stated above, but all 

the moral precepts which flow from them, are founded on the nature of 
God, and on the relations which subsist among intelligent agents, and that, 
| were they reversed, or their influence suspended, misery would reign un- 
controlled through the universe, and in the course of ages the whole mo- 
‘ral and intelligent system would be annihilated.* 

| Now, if men were accustomed to investigate the foundations of mora- 
jlity, and the reasons of those moral precepts which are laid before them 
as the rule of their conduct, they would perceive a most powerful motive 
They would plainly see, that all the laws of God 
are calculated to secure the happiness of every moral agent who yields 
obedience to them,—that it is their interest to yield a voluntary submis- 
‘sion to these laws,—and that misery, both here and hereafter, is the cer- 
tain and necessary consequence of their violation. It is a common feel- 








* By viriue, in this place, and wherever the term occurs, [ understand, con- 


duct regulated by the law of God, including both the external action and the! 
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| *Fora full illustration of these positions, and a variety of topics connected 


with them, the author begs to refer his readers to a work which he lately pub- 


principle whence it flows; 1n other words, Christian morality or, that holiness! lished, entitled ‘* The Philosophy of Religion, or an Illustration of the Moral 
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ing with a considerable pertion of mankind, though seldom expressed in 
words, that the laws of heaven are too strict and unbending,—that they 
interfere with what they consider their pleasures and enjoyments, and 
that if one or more of them could be a little modified or relaxed, they 
would have no objections to attempt a cempliance with the rest. But 
such feelings and sentiments are altegether preposterous and absurd. It 
would be inconsistent, not enly with the rectitude, but with the deneve- 
dence, of The Deity, to set aside er te relax a single requisition of thet 
law which is ‘‘ perfect,” and which, as it now stands, is calculated to 
promote the happiness of all worlds. Were he to do so, and to permit 
moral agents to act accordingly, it would be nothing less than to shut up 
the path of happiness, and to open the flood-gates of misery upon the in- 
felligent universe. Hence we are told by Him who came to fulfil the 
law, that sooner may ‘‘ heaven and earth pass away,” er the whole frame 
of nature be dissolved, than that ‘‘ one jot or one tittle can pass from this 
law.’’ For, as it is founded on the nature of God, and on the relations 
which subsist between Hii and created beings, it must be absolutely per- 
fect, and of eternal obligation; and, consequently, nothing could be taken 
from it without destroying its perfection, nor any thing added to it without 
supposing that it was originally imperfect. Were the bulk of mankind, 
therefure, capable of entering into the spirit of such investigations, and 
qualified to perceive the true foundations o: moral actions; were they, for 
example, clearly to perceive that truth is the bond of society, and the 
foundation of all delightful intercourse among intelligent beings in every 
world, and that, were the law which enjoins it to be reversed, and ration- 
al creatures to act accordingly, all confidence would be completely de- 
stroyed,—the inhabitants of all worlds thrown into a state of universal 
anarchy, and creation transformed into a chaos,—such views and senti- 
ments could not fail ef producing a powerful and beneficial influence on 
the state of morals, and a profound reverence and respect for that law 
** which is holy, just, and good.”’ 

4. Knowledge, in combination with habits of reflection, would lead to 
self-examination and self-inspection. The indolent and untutored mind 
shuns all exertions of its intellectual faculties, and all serious reflection on 
what passes within it, or has a relation to moral character and conduct. 
It is incapabie of investigating its own powers, of determining the manner 
in which they should operate, or of ascertaining the secret springs of its 
actions. Yet, without a habit of reflection and self-examination, we can- 
not attain a knowledge of ourselves, and, without self-knowledge, we can- 
not apply aright our powers and capacities, correct our failings and de- 
tects, or advance to higher degrees of improvement in knowledge and vir- 
tue. In order to ascertain our state, our character, and our duty, such 
inquiries as the following must frequently and seriously be the subject of 
consideration. What rank do [hold in the scale of being, and what place 
do I occupy in the empire of God? Am I merely a sensitive creature, or 
am I also endowed with moral and intellectual powers? In what relation 
do I stand to my fellow-creatures, and what duties do [ owe them? What 
is my ultimate destination? Is it merely to pass a few years in eating and 
drinking, in motion and rest, like the lower animals, or am I designed 
for another and higher sphere of existence? In what relation do I stand 
to my Creator, and what homage, submission, and obedience ought I to 
yield to him? What are the talents and capacities with which I am en- 
dowed, and how shall I apply them to the purposes for which they were 
given me? What are the weaknesses and deficiencies to which I am sub- 
ject, and how are they to be remedied? What are the vices and follies 
to which I am inclined, and by what means may they be counteracted? 
What are the temptations to which I am exposed, and how shall they be 
withstood? What are the secret springs of my actions, and by what laws 
and motives are they regulated? What are the tempers and dispositions 
which I most frequently indulge, and are they accordant with the rules of 
rectitude and virtue? What are the prejudices I am apt to entertain, and 
by what means may they be subdued? What are the affections and appe- 
tites in which I indulge, and are they regulated by the dictates of reason 
and the law of God? What are my great and governing views in life? 
Are they correspondent to the will of my Creator, and to the eternal des- 
tination that awaits me? Wherein dol place my highest happiness? In 
the pleasures of sense, or in the pleasures of intellect and religion,—in 
the creature cr in the Creator? How have I hitherto employed my moral 
powers and capacities? How do I stand affected towards my brethren of 
mankind? Do I hate, or envy, or despise any of them? Dol grudge 
them prosperity, wish them evil, or purposely injure and affront them? 
Or do I love them as brethren of the same family, do them all the good in 
my power, acknowledge their excellences, and rejoice in their happiness 
and prosperity? 

Such inquiries and self examinations, when seriously conducted, would 
necessarily lead to the most beneficial moral results. In leading us toa 
knowledge of our errors and defects, they would teach us the excellence 
of Aumility, the reasonableness of this virtue, and the foundation on which 
it rests, and of course, the folly of pride, and of all those haughty and su- 
percilious tempers which are productive of so much mischief and unhap- 
piness, both in the higher and the lower spheres of life. Pride is uni- 
formly the offspring of self-ignorance. For, if a man will but turn his 
eves within, and thoroughly scrutinize himself, so as to perceive his er- 








|rors and follies, and the germs of vice which lodge in his heart, as well as 
|the low rank he holds in the scale of creation, he would see enough to 
teach him humbleness of mind, and to render a proud disposition odious 
and detestable, and inconsistant with the relations in which he stands to 
jhis Creator, to his fellow-creatures, and tc the universe at large. Such 
/mental investigations would also lead to self-possession under affronts and 
\injuries, and amid the hurry and disorder of the passions,—to charity, 
candor, reekness and moderation, in regard to the sentiments and con 
\duct of others, to the exercise of self-denial, to decorum and consistency 
of character, to a wise aud steady conduct in life, and to an intelligent 
|periormance of the offices of piety and the duties of religion. But how 
Can we ever expect that an ignorant, uncultivated mind, unaccustomed 
to a regular train of rational thought, can enter, with spirit and intelli- 
gence, on the process of self-examination? It requires a certain portion, 
lat least, of information, and a habit of reflection, before a man can be 
qualified te engage in such an exercise; and these qualifications can only 
be attained by the exercise which the mind receives in the acquisition of 
general knowledge. If, then, it be admitted, that self-ignorance is the 
original spring of all the follies and incongruities we behold in the charac- 
|ters of men, and the cause of all that vanity, censoriousness, malignancy, 
and vice which abound in the world; and ifself-knowledge would tend to 
|counteract such immoral dispositions, we must endeavor to communicate 
}a certain portion of knowledge to mankind, to fit them for the exercise of 
self-examination and self-inspection, before we can expect that the moral 
world will be renovated, and ‘* all iniquity, as ashamed, hide its head, 
and stop its mouth.”’ 

5. Knowledge, by expanding the mind, will enable it to take a clear 
and comprehensive view of the motives, bearings, tendencies, and con- 
sequences of moralactions. A man possessed of a truly enlightened mind 
‘must have his moral sense, or conscience, much more sensible and ten- 
der, and more judiciously directed, than that of a person whose under- 
standing is beclouded with ignorance. When he has to choose between 
good and evil, or between good and better, or between any two actions 
he has to perform, he is enabled to bring before his mind many more ar- 
guments, and much higher and nobler arguments and met'ves, to deter. 
mine the choice he ought to make. When he is about to perform any 
particular action, his mental eye is enabled to pierce into the remote con- 
sequences which may result from it. He can, in some measure, trace 
its bearings, not only on his friends and neighbors, and the community 
to which he belongs, but also on surrounding nations, on the world at 
large, on future generations, and even on the scenes of a future eternity. 
For an action, whether good or bad, performed by an individual in a cer- 
tain station in society, may have a powerful moral influence on tribes and 
nations far beyond the sphere in which it was performed, and on millions 
who may people the world in the future ages of time. Weknow that ac- 
tions, both of a virtuous and vicious nature, performed several thousands 
of years ago, and in distant places of the world, have had an influence 
upon the men of the present generation, which will redound either to 
the ionor or the disgrace of the actors, ‘‘in that day when God shall 
judge the world in righteousness, and reward every man according to his 
works,”’ We also know, that there are certain actions which to some 
minds may appear either trivial or indifferent, and to other minds bene- 
ficial, which nevertheless involve a principal which, if traced to its re- 
moter consequences, would lead to the destruction of the intelligent crea- 
tion. Now, it is the man of knowledge and of moral perception alone 
who can recognize such actions and principles, and trace them to all their 
natural and legitimate results, He alone can apply, with jadgment and 
accuracy, the general laws of moral action to every particular circum- 
stance, connect the present with the future, and clearly discern the mere 
semblance of truth and moral rectitude from the reality. 

In short, the knowledge of divine Revelation, and a serious study of 
its doctrines and precepts, must accompany every other species of infor- 
mation, it we wish to behold mankind reformed and moralized. It is in 
the sacred oracles alone that the will of God, the natural character of 
man, the remedy of moral evil, the rules of moral conduct, and the 
means of moral improvement, are clearly and fully unfolded. And the 
man who either rejects the revelations of Heaven, or refuses to study 
and investigate the truths and moral requisitions they contain, can never 
expect to rise to the sublime heights of virtue, and to the moral dignity 
of his nature. But, were the study of the Scriptures uniformly con- 
joined with the study of overy other branch of useful knowledge, we 
should ere long, behold a wonderful transformation upon the face of the 
moral world, Pride, selfishness3, malice, envy, ambition, and revenge 
would gradually be undermined, The spirit of warfare and contention 
would be subdued; rioting, drunkenness and debauchery would be held 
in abhorrence by all ranks; kindness and affection would unite the whole 
brotherhood of mankind; peace, harmony, and subordination would be 
displayed in every department of social life; ‘* our judges would be just, 
and our exactors righteous; wars would be turned into peace to the ends 
of the earth, and righteousness and praise spring forth before all the na- 
tions,’? Were moral principle thus diffused among the dfferent classes of 
society, it could not fail of producing a beneficial influence on the pro- 
igress of the arts and sciences, and on every thing that might tend to 
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meliorate the condition of our fellow-creatures, and to promote the ge- 
neral improvement of mankind. For, in endeavoring to promote snch 
obiects, we meet with as great a difficulty in the moru/ as in the intellec- 
tual condition of mankind. The principles of se/fishness, pride, ambition, 
and envy,and similar dispositions, create obstacles in the way of scientific 
and philanthropic improvements, tenfold greater than any which arise 
from pecuniary resources or physical impediments. But were such prin- 
ciples undermined, and a spirrt of good-will and affection pervading the 
mass of society, the machinery of the moral world would move onward 
with smoothness and harmony; and mankind, acting in unison, and every 
one cheerfully contributing to the good of the whole, would accomplish 
objects, and beneficial transformations on the physical and moral condi- 
tion of society, far superior to any thing that has hitherto been realized. 

To what has been now stated, with regard to the influence of know- 
ledge on moral conduct, it may, perhaps, be objected, that many iu- 
stances occur of men of genius and learning indulging in dissolute and 
immoral habits, and that the higher classes of society, who have received 
a better education than the lower, are nearly as immoral in their conduct. 
In replying to such an objection we have to consider, in the first place, 
what is the nature of the education such persons have received. Most 
of the higher class have received a grammer-school education, and, per- 
haps, attended a few sessions at an academy or auniversity. There can- 
not, however, be reckoned above one in ten who pursues his studies 
with avidity, and enters into the spirit of the instructions communicated 
at such seminaries; as it is well known to every one acquainted with the 
general practice of such students in colleges and academies, that a goodly 
pumber of them, spend their time as much in folly and dissipation, as in 
serious study. But, although they had acquired a competent acquaint- 
ance with the different branches to which their attention was directed, 
what is the amount of their acquisitions? A knowledge of the Greek 
and Latin Classics, and of pagan mythology, in the acquisition of which 
five years are generally spent at the grammar-school, and two at the uni- 
versity —and the elements of logic, ethics, and mathematical philosophy. 
But such departments of knowledge, in the way in which they have been 
generally taught, have no necessary connexion with religion and moral 
conduct. On the contrary, by keeping the principles of Cnaristianiiy 
carefully out of view, and even insinuating objections against them, some 
professors of these sciences have promoted the cause of infide'ity, and consc- 
quently impeded the progress of g »nuine morality. What aid can be expec‘- 
ed to morality from a mere grammar-school education, when the acquisi- 
tion of words and phiases, and the absurd notions and impure practices 
connected with Roman and Grecian idolatry, form the prominent objects 
of attention. and when, as too frequently happens, no instructions in 
Christianity are communicated, and not even the forms of religion attend- 
ed to in many of those seminaries? The mere acquisition of languages 
is not the acquisition of useful knowledge: they are, at best, but the 
means of knowledge; and although we would not discourage any one, 
who has it in his power, from prosecuting such studies, yet it is from 
other and more important branches of study that we expect assistance in 
the cause of moral improvement. 

With regard to men of learning and genius, we have likewise to inquire 
into the nature and tendency of their literary pursuits, before we can as- 
certain that they are calculated to prevent the influence of immoral pro- 
pensities and passions. Persons are designated men of learning, who have 
made proficiency in the knowledge of the Greek, Latin, French, German 
and other languages—who are skilled in mythology, antiquities, criticism 
and metaphysics, or who are profound students in geometry, algebra, flux- 
ions, and other branches of the mathematics. But it is easy to perceive, 
that a man may be a profound linguist, grammarian, politician or antiqua- 
rian, and yet not distinguished for virtuous conduct; for such departments 
of learning have no direct bearing upon moral principle or conduct. On 
the contrary, when prosecuted exclusively, to the neglect of the more 
substantial parts of knowledge, and under the influence of certain opi- 
nions and prejudices, they have a tendency to withdraw the attention 
from the great objects of religion, and consequently from the most power- 
ful motives which excite to moral action. We have likewise to inquire 
whether such persons have made the Christian revelation one great object 
of their study and attention, and whether they are frequently employed in 
serious contemplations of the perfections of the Creator, as displayed in 
the economy of the universe If such studies he altogether overlooked, 
we need not wonder that such characters should frequently slide into the 
paths of infidelity and dissipation; since they neglect an attention to those 
departments of knowledge which alone can guide them in the paths of 
rectitude. We may as soon expect to gather ‘* grapes from thorns, or 
figs from thistles,”” as to expect pure morality from those, however high 
they may stand in literary acquirements, who either neglect or oppose the 
great truths of religion. We do not mean, however, to insinuate, that the 
subjects alluded to above are either trivial or unworthy of being prosecut- 
ed. On the contrary, we are persuaded, that there is nota subject which 
has ever come under human investigation, when prosecuted with proper 
views, and in connexion with other parts of knowledge, but may be ren- 
dered subservient, in some way or another, both to the intellectual and 
the moral iinprovement of man. But when we speak of diffusing useful 








knowledge among the mass of mankind, we do not so much allude to the 
capacity of being able to translate from one language into another, of 
knowing the sentiments of the ancient Greeks and Romans, and the cha- 
racter and squabbles of their gods and goddesses, or to the faculty of distin- 
guishing ancient coins, fragments of vases, or pieces of armour—as to the 
facts of history, science and revelation, particularly in their bearing upon 
the religious views and the moral conduct of mankind. And if the attention 
of the great body of the people were directed to such subjects, from proper 
principles and motives, and were they exhibited to their view in a lucid 
and interesting manner, there cannot be the smallest doubt, that the in- 
terests of virtue and of pure and undefiled religion would be thereby pro- 
moted to an extent far beyond what has ever yet been realized. —Dick 
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TO IMPROVE THE SOIL AND THE MIND. 


EFFECTS OF THE WINTER. 

The cold of last winter is known to have been unprecedently se- 
vere. It was not, however, until recently that we were enabled 
fully to appreciate the injury which it had caused to trees and plants, 
in open situations, which usually withstand our winters. ‘The fol- 
lowing memoranda of its effeets upon trees and plants in our 
grounds, may not be without interest to some of our readers. 

The peach, and Isabella and Catawba grapes, exposed to the 
weather, were either destroyed or materially injured. The pear, 
plum, cherry, (particularly the duke cherries) were not materially 
injured, though some were killed. The spice bush (Jaurus benzoin) 
an indigenous shrub, the alianthus glandulosa (tree of heaven) 
common catalpa (C. s¥ringifolia,) the paper mulberry, (brousso- 
netia papyriferia) the Chinese mulberry (morus multicaulis) and the 
English hawthorn (crategus oxyacanthus) were generally killed 
to the ground, or to the surface of the snow. The weeping and 
curled leaved willows (salix babylonica and S. crispa) were serious- 
ly injured, the latter particularly. Eight or ten feet of the tops of 
three thrifty black walnuts (juglans nigra) and the entire branches 
of a Madeira nut (juglans regia) of 12 years growth in our garden, 
were destroyed; and Michigan and Ayreshire roses, and some other 
climbing varieties, in an exposed situation, as also the scarlet 
monthly honeysuckle (caprifolium sempervirens) were mostly kil- 
led to the ground. 





























SILK COMPANIES. 

The doubts which we expressed in a former number, as to the 
ultimate utility of companies for producing silk, have been animad- 
verted upon by some of our cotemporaries. Our opinion was per- 
haps expressed without due consideration, and may have been found- 
ed in misconception of their tendency. Yet we confess we have 
seen nothing, in reply, to satisfy us of ourerror. The raising of 
the mulberry, and the feeding of the silk worm, is emphatically a 
business of the farm—of the cottage,—a simple labor, in which 
females and children, who do not essentially aid in supporting a fa- 
mily, may turn their services to profit. It admits of no division of 
labor—requires no costly machinery, and involves, comparatively, 
no expense. Every family, of the most limited means, can raise 
the mulberry, and produce cocoons, as well as a company of asso- 
ciated capitalists; and in this way, the business may give employ- 
ment and bread to thousands who would never seek for either, and 
if they did might not obtain them, in the employ of a company. 
The great desideratum is to secure, to those in the middle and low- 
er walks of life, in regard to property, the means of helping them- 
selves. It is well known, that by the introduction of manufactories, 
concentrating great capital and influence, most of the household 
manufactures, in cotton, woollen and linen, which gave a whole- 
some and salutary employment to the female sex, have gone out of 
use. We want a substitute for the family, and that the silk busi- 
ness promised. It is also well known, or may be known, that the 
manufacturers of woollens have clubbed their wits and their capi- 
tal, to lessen the profits of the American woo] grower, by forcing 
great quantities of the foreign article into our market. In 1831 it 
proved rather an unfortunate speculation for them; but in the cur- 
rent. year, their prospects are more flattering. They have made up 
a purse of some 70,000 dollars, and sent their agents abroad to pur- 
chase foreign wool, not exactly for their own use, but to speculate 
upon in the market. They have become mercantile speculators, to 





the prejudice of the wool growers, whose aid they invoked, and 
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efficiently received, in the tariff conventions at Harrisburgh and 
New-York, to protect the common interests, as was asserted and 
believed, of the wool grower and wool manufacturer. 

Give men power, whether in pecuniary or political] affairs, and 
they are prone to abuse it—by making it subservient, first, to sel- 
fish views. They soon come to think, that what was given to them 

_for the public good, they have a right to use for private gain ;—and 
whenever this feeling becomes ascendant, it grows and strengthens 
with age, until it supplants, or smothers, some of the best emotions 
of the heart. 

Silk Companies, like most other monied associations, are formed 
to make money—to make capital more productive, and with less 
personal risk, in a corporate, than it is likely to become in a private 
business. And it generally happens, that some counterbalancing 
good is held out to the public, as a consideration for corporate pri- 
vileges. But we confess we cannot discover any thing of this sort 
in the case under consideration. The business of raising the mul- 
berry and producing silk cocoons, is as much a farm— a family bu- 
siness, as milking cows and making butter, or rearing and shearing 
sheep; and we should think that associated capital, and corporate 
powers, were about as necessary to the prosecution of one as the 
other. Now our fear is, that when corporate and private interests 
come in competition in the silk, as they are found to do in many 
other kinds of business, the weaker will fall before the stronger in- 
terest—that private enterprise will be paralyzed, or made subservi- 
ent to corporate cupidity. Ina business where all can compete, 
individually, upon equal grounds, we hold it to be wrong to destroy 
this equality, by giving to a part corporate privileges, to the mani- 
fest prejudice of the rest. All chartered companies are a sort of 
monopoly—aristocratic in their nature and tendency, and are only 
salutary, under a republican government, where the object to be 
attained is of manifest public utility, and beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary individual capital and enterprise. We do not object to com- 
panies for manufacturing silk, though we verily believe that no 
good is likely to grow out of associations for producing the raw 
material. 





THE GOOSEBERRY, 

Is among our choicest garden fruits, and is one of the earliest 
species which is fit for the table. But in many locations it is sub- 
ject to :nildew, which not only blights the fruit, but the anticipa- 
tions of the cultivator. Mildew, according to Darwin, is a plant 
of the fungus kind, which vegetates without light, or change of 
air, in the same manner as the generality of mushrooms; and pe- 
netrates with its roots the vessels or plants to which it adheres. 
Wyllich says it is a topical disease only to be cured by a topical 
remedy. We have heard, and seen somewhat ourselves, of the ef- 
fects of topical remedies, in which lime, salt or sulphur have con- 
stituted the preventive or cure of this disease, not only upon the 
gooseberry, but upon the grape, wheat, &c. 

In the grape houses about Boston, and in our own grape house, 
sulpbur is efficaciously employed, in its dry state, dusted upon the 
young fruit, to prevent mildew, or to check it where it has already 
appeared. Here neither winds or rain occur to wash or blow it off; 
and one or two applications suffice for the season. It may be ap- 
plied out doors in a liquid form, by first mixing the sulphur with 
milk, with which it incorporates—and then diluting freely with wa- 
ter, sprinkle it upon the leaves and fruit with a white-wash or oth- 
er brush. 

A weak brine, or salt, scattered about the roots of the gooseber- 
ry and grape, in May, is said to operate as a preventive. Before 
we were aware of it, we perceived our gooseberry crop affected 
with mildew, when the fruit was about the size of peas. We im- 
mediately applied a weak brine; and three days afierwards, dusted 
the bushes with lime. The disease was checked, and the berries 
have continued to swell, and appear healthy. Whether the salt or 
lime was separately or jointly beneficial, we are unable to say; but 
the remedy seems to have proved effectual. In the application of 
either of these substances, care must be taken not to apply them 
in excess, lest they should destroy the plant as well as its parasyte. 
Salt is best applied to vegetation in a liquid form, as it is then more 
equally distributed. Lord Manners applied it with great success, 
in the proportion of one ounce of salt to a gallon of water. Two 
ounces to a gallon proved hurtful to vegetation, but the second 





year the herbage where it was applied was abundant. All the land 





on the coast is treated with sea water in China and Hindostan. 
The utility of salt, in preventing or destroying mildew, has been 
announced, by the Rev. E. Cartwright, of London, as a discovery 
of great importance to agriculture. He declares it to be an ab- 
solute remedy for the mildew in wheaf. His directions are: take 
‘salt one part, water eight; with this mixture let the diseased 
grain be sprinkled; in three or four days the mildew will vapish, 
leaving only a discoloration on the straw, where it had dried off. 
Two hogsheads of the mixture will suffice for an acre. The best 
mode of applying it is with a white-wash brush, having a tin col- 
lar made water tight, to prevent the mixture dripping down the 
operator’s arm, and running to waste. The operator having a pail 
of the mixture in one hand, with the other dips the brush into it, 
and makes his regular casts, as when sowing broadcast; in this 
way he will readily go over ten acres a day.” 

T. A. Stoughtenburgh, Esq. of Johnstown, has an east and a 
west high tight fence to his garden. His gooseberries on the east 
fence, he informs us, which do not get the morning sun, have been 
uniformly free from mildew; while those on the west fence, the 
soil at both being similar, are covered and spoilt by mildew. This 
has happened for years. In the compaet part of Albany, in the 
small enclosures, excluded by buildings from the morning sun, the 
gooseberry is seldom affected with mildew. 

THE CURRANT, 

Like the gooseberry, should be in every farmer’s garden. The 
fruit of the red and white varieties are nutritive and pleasant, and 
affurd, in many ways, nice dishes for the table. Like the goose- 
berry it is propagated by cuttings, and requires no great space or 
labor to make it profitable in the family and for the market. 

Propagation. Take thrifty we!l ripened shoots of the preced- 
ing season’s growth, and cut them 12 to 18 inches in length, and if 
it is desired to make them trees, orto grow them on a single stem, 
gouge out all the eyes with a sharp knife, except three or four up- 
on the upper extremity, which are designed to form the branches. 
Cut the lower end square at a bud; it will sooner granulate, and 
throw out roots;—and when planted, insert two-thirds of the cut- 
ting in well dug ground. The cuttings are best when taken off in 
autumn, soon after the leaves fall. They may be put out then, or, 
what is better, kept till spring, in a cellar, or buried in the ground. 
Thus every man may procure cuttings in autumn or winter, to be 
planted in spring. ‘They may be planted where they are to stand, 
or in a nursery bed, to be removed after one or two years. They 
may be planted in rows 10 feet apart, and 4 feet in the rows. 

The Culture consists in digging the ground about the bushes in 
the spring, keeping down weeds, thinning the wood, and cutting in 
the long shoots. 

The fruit may be used for culinary purposes while green; and, in 
its ripe state, is converted into wine, jelly, and is used extensively, 
in various ways, for the table, with other food, in which forms it is 
gently laxative, emollient, and sometimes anodyne. The jelly is 
grateful and cooling in fevers, and no Jess so as a conserve at ta- 
ble; and the wine affords an excellent summer drink, especially 
with the addition of water. Directions for making the jelly and 
wine will be found under the head of household affairs. 

Sorts.—There are two varieties of both red and white, termed 
the common and Dutch kinds, the latter growing on lower bushes, 
and affording larger fruit, than the common kind, The Champaign 
is another kind, distinguished principally by its pale colour. Mr. 
Knight has produced a sweet kind, not yet introduced into our cul- 
ture. 





COMETS. 

An elaborate and instructing article upon the approaching comet, 
has appeared in the Edinburgh Review, from which it would seem 
that two comets are expected te pass the earth’s orbit the present 
year, which bear the names of the astronomers who first calculated 
the period of their return. The first is called Encke’s comet, whose 
period round the sun is 1200 days. It appeared in 1825, 1829 and 
1832, and its return is expected about this time. It is considered 
by our auther as a planet, revolving in our system between the or- 
bits of Jupiter and Mercury. 

The other is termed Halley's comet. Its revolution is computed 
at 75 years. It appeared in 1581, 1607, 1682, and 1758. It is ex- 





pected to be visible in Europe in the latter part of August or begin- 
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ning of September, “that is,” to quote the writer, ‘‘ rather more 
than two months before its arrival at that point where it will be 
nearest the sun. Its situation also will be favorable to the splen- 
dor of its appearance. It will most probably be distinguished by 
the naked eye, like a star of the first magnitude, but with a dul- 
ler light than that of a planet, and surrounded with a pale nebolo- 
sity, which will slightly impair its splendor. On the night of the 
3d of October, about midnight, it will appear in the east, at an ele- 
vation of about 30 degrees ; and will be a little above a line joining 
the bright star, called Castor, with the star called a in the Great 
Bear. Between that hour and sunrise, it will ascend the firmament, 
and will cross the meridian near the zenith of London about sun- 
rise. On the night of the 7th, the comet will approach the well 
known constellation of Ursa Major: and between that and the 11th 
it will pass directly through the seven conspicuous stars of that 
constellation, following the track we have here attempted to mark. 
In our latitude, this 


constellation, [known uth 
by the acon names ¥ hey Oct. 
of the pointers, wagon "th sv = 
wheels, &c.] never sets Oct. 

and consequently the * 


comet may be looked 

for at any hour of the 

nigLt. But the time most favorable for its appearance will be on 
the 7th, before the commencement of the morning twilight ; on the 
9th, at any time in the absence of twilight, when it will pass dur- 
ing the night from the north-west to the north-east, its altitude not, 
however, exceeding thirty-five degrees ; and on the 11th, after the 
close of the evening twilight, when it will be seen approaching the 
constellation of the Crown, in a direction a little north of west, and 
at an altitude of about thirty degrees. 

‘* Towards the end of Nov. the comet will plunge among the 
rays of the sun, and disappear, and will not issue from them on the 
other side until the end of December. On its departure from the 
sun, it is doubtful whether it will be visible at all ; but, under any 
circumstances, it cannot remain long apparent.” 

The orbit of Halley’s comet is a very oblong oval, the nearest 
point of which to the sun is about half the earth’s distance, or 50 
millions of miles, and its extreme remote point 355,000,000 of miles. 
At its nearest point to the sun, the heat and light of that luminary 
wili be four times the heat and light at the earth, and at the greatest 
distance they will be about twelve hundred times less. If tie 
earth were transported to the more remote extremity of the comet’s 
orbit, every liquid substance would become solid by congelation ; 
and it is extremely probable that atmospheric air and other perma- 
nent gases might become liquids. If the earth was, on the other 
hand, transferred to the nearest extremity of the comet’s orbit, all 
the liquids upon it would be converted into vepor, would form per- 
manent gases, and would either by their mixture constitute atmos- 
pheric air, or would arrange themselves in a strata, one above the 
other, according to their specific gravities. All the less refractory 
solids would be fused, and would form in the cavities of the nu- 
cleus oceans of liquid metal. Such are the conjectures of philose- 
phers. 

Comets, in former times. were supposed to portend direful evils, 
as earthquakes, war, pestilence, famine, &c. Science has dispelled 
such fears, and it has been demonstrated from the past, that comets 
have not hitherto produced any sensible influence on the earth. 
They are supposed to be mostly masses of vapor, totally divested 
of all concrete or solid matter: both Sir William and Sir John 
Herschell, as well as other astronomers, having, on account of 
their translucency, discovered stars and constellations through 
their heads or centres. 


Laighton’s Threshing Machine, is a recent invention, recom- 
mended by the inventor, for its utility, cheapness and simplicity ; 
and from a cursory view of it, while in partial operation, we are 
rather disposed to endorse the recommendation. We are not how- 
ever prepared to give a definite opinion, until we see it subjected to 
a more prolonged and satisfactory trial. The machine occupies 
about the space of a common wagon box, and the sweep by which 
itis propelled, and which is attached to it, works in a circle of 13 
feet diameter. It is easily removed, and with a little attention not 








liable to get out of order, and may be readily repaired. It is driven 


by one horse power, requires two men to attend it, does not cut or 
break the straw, will thresh 70 to 75 bushel of grain per day, will 
do it well, and costs $75. The proprietor has not left us his ad- 
dress. 





Liquid manure.—A correspondent in Loudon’s Gardeners’ Maga- 
zine speaking of the cultivation of the ground at Ghent, says, 
“ Liquid manure may be here named, and very justly so, their sum- 
mum bonum ; as if applied when the corn is sprouty, or just before 
a rain, it has en effect which no other manure can hare. It de- 
stroys insects, and throws a surprising degree of vigor into the 
crops. It is pumped [from the tanks under ground, into which it 
is conducted by drains from the stables, &c.] into a barrel-shaped 
water cart: and, when brought upon the land, the plug is taken 
out, and the liquid, flowing over a board something in the shape of 
a fan, as the cart proceeds, is dispersed on both sides, over & space, 
perhaps, of 4 or 5 feet. The cart has generally three wheels.” 





Scraping Apple Trees.—George Olmstead, of East-Hartford, 
publishes in the New-England Farmer, that he has experienced 
great benefit from scraping the ross from his apple and pear trees, 
with a hoe, in June or July. There is no mistake inthis. The 
rough bark of those trees affords shelter to numerous insects, and 
a receptacle for their eggs, prejudcial to the tree or its fruit. A 
smooth clean skin is of as much value to the tree, as it is to the 
animal ; its functions are important to the health and growth of 
both. The fault is, Mr. Olmstead does not go far enough: he 
should clean, as well as smooth the surface of his trees ; and we 
do not think there is any thing better for this purpose, at least for 
the apple, than a strong ley of wood ashes or potash. We have 
had a dozen years experience of the benefits of this wash, thovgh 
we have not in this time applied it more than twice to the same 
trees. It is applied to the bole, and as far as convenient to the lar- 
ger branches, with a common shoe brush, affixed to the end of a 
stick a yard long, the luose bark, where there is such, being previ- 
ously scraped off. It imparts to the bark a handsome, smooth, 
healthy appearance, destroys insects and their eggs, takes off the 
moss, and seems to be to the apple tree what salt is to the animal 
—a highly useful condiment. The objection to lime-wash is, that 
it stops up the pores of the bark, and by its caustic quality con- 
tracts the sap vessels, and gives to the exterior a dry and rigid ap- 
pearance. The ley, on the contrary, removes every obstruction 
to a wholesome perspiration, and leaves the bark so soft and pliable 
that it may almost be indented with the thumb. 





Fence Posts.—An excellent method of rendering these durab’e in 
the ground, is published in the American Eagle. It consists, 1, 
In peeling the posts, and in sawing and splitting them if too large; 
2. In sticking them up, under cover, at least one entire summer ; 
and 3. In coating with hot tar, about three feet of the butt ends, 
which are to be inserted in the ground—after which they are ready 
for use. We have no doubt the advantages of this mode of prepa- 
ration will more than remunerate for labor and expense. Our rea- 
sons for this belief are briefly as follows: The sap of all non-re- 
sinous trees, wil] ferment in the presence of heat and moisture, and 
cause the decay of the wood. To prevent this natural consequence, ~ 
the first object should be, when a tree is felled, to expel the sap 
from the pores of the wood. This is done by peeling, spiitting, 
sawing or hewing, and exposing the wood to the drying influence 
of the sun, or at Jeast of the air. The process is faciliated too by 
immersing the wood in water for a time, which liquifies the sap, 
and favors its expulsion. And when the moisture has been expel- 
led, the next object is to keep it out, by paint, tar or charring. In 
the mode recommended above, the moisture is expelled by the peel- 
ing, sawing and summer-drying and its return is prevented by the 
coating of tar. The retention of the bark upon timber is particu- 
larly prejudicial, not only in preventing evaporation, but as afford- 
ing shelter to various species of the borer, which under its cover, 
carry on their depredations upon the timber. We have seen pine 
logs nearly destroyed in a summer by worms, where the bark had 
been left on, while those which had been peeled remained uninjur- 
ed. The best timber is obtained from trees which have stood a 
summer, or a year, after tley have been girdled and peeled. 





The bodily powers are impaired by the diseases of the mind.— 





Ovid. And we may add, vice-versa. 
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Alternating crops.—The present season las afforded a good op-| 
portunity of testing the utility of alternating tillage and grass} 
crops: For, so far as our observation has extended, meadows of), 
similar quality of sci!, have been productive in an inverse ratio to 
their age, i. e. the longer they have been in grass, the lighter the 
product. In some instances the difference has been three to one 
in favor of the new stocked lands. 
rence apparent the present year we ascribe to the want of heavy 
rains, in the last autumn, winter and spring. The light rains 
penetrated more readily grounds which had recently been under the 
ough, and which were comparatively porous and pulverent, than 
they did those which were rendered in a manner impervious, and 
which had remained for years undisturbed by the plough. But if 
grass greatly deteriorates, grains do much more so, without heavy 
dressings uf manure, and the alternation of roots. Tillage is ad- 
mirably fitted to pulverize, clean and prepare the soil for grasses ; 
and grass leys are equally beneficial to tillage crops, by the vege- 
table matter—the food—which they give to the soil. We always 
suspect, that the man who advertises his farm, as “suitably di- 
vided into plough, meadow, and pasture land,” pursues the old 


platform system, and that he knows nothing of the immense ad-|| 


vantages, particularly upon sands, gravels and loams, which re- 
sult from a judicious system of alternate husbandry. We do not 
wonder that such a farmer, now-a-days, should be obliged to sell 
his farm. Pastures, as well as tillage and grass crops, are aug- 
mented in value by the alternating system. There are districts 
which form an exception to the rule; but generally, every acre of 
a farm, which is not a rock, may, by thorough drainage, be ren- 


dered capable of yielding grain, grass or pasture; and the interests} 


of the cultivator would be promoted by subjecting them to this al- 
ternativn. 





The more than common diffe-|| 





‘-] have a grape vine in my garden, which is a very fine pro- 
miser, but no bearer, owing, | presume, to its want of a mate ‘o 
fructify its blossoms. It has been in this town many years, but 
never brought any fruit to maturity. 1 send youa branch with the 
blossoms and leaves. Be pieased to inform me how it may be ren- 
der+d productive, or send me a mate.”—Jesse Gove, Rutland, Vt. 

We apprehend our old school-mate and his neighbors have been 
bestowing their laber upon a seedling vine, which will never af- 
‘ford them fruit, even with the assistance of a mate. Vines raised 
‘from seed often prove barren, for want of the pistil, the female 
‘organ of the flower, and we know of no process by which such 
‘ean be rendered fertile. Our practice has been to throw them 
away. We advise Mr. G. to follow our example, and to raise 
‘from cuttings of vines known to be fertile. His specimens came 
|to hand, but the bloss’ms were too much decayed to permit us to 
determine their character. 


| Hedges.—Reuben Wheeler, of Vergennes, Vt., recommends 


|what he terms the white thorn as a superior plant for hedges. 
‘He directs that the haws, or seeds be gathered in the fall, buried 
in the ground, and suffered to remain there till the second spring, 
when they may be sown in drills—they will grow one foot the first 
season, and if properly managed will make a good fence in six 
years. As the white thorn (C. oxyacantha) is exotic, and we be- 
lieve not yet introduced into Vermont, we presume Mr. Wheeler 
has allusion to some of the indigenous species, which are of more 
vigorous growth then the white thorn of Europe. In burying the 
haws, we have mixed two parts of earth with one of seed, laid 
them in a ridge upon the surface, in the garden, and covered with 
‘about three inches of mould. They were once overhauled during 
the summer, replaced and recovered. In the autumn following 
they were found to have germinated, and were then sown in drills. 


| 














Grafting in May and June, is recommended, in Loudon’s Gar-|, 


deners’ Magazine, by Mr. Thom, as preferable to March and April. 
We remember that Mr. Corse, of Montreal, recommending to us| 
a like course. He had succeeded with grafts that had Jain for! 
weeks in his room, and which were dry, shrivelled and apparently | 


dead. 





Dear Fruit. Loudon’s Magazine for June, quutes the price of 
peaches in Covent Garden market, at £3 ($13.33) per dozen, 
about 111 cents each! cherries at £1 to £1 10s, per lb. and straw- 
berries at 1*. to ls. 6d. (22 to 33 cents) per ounce! ‘These were 
of course forced fruits. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


| 





‘‘[ have heard it asserted, that rye grown in an orchard will|) 


certainly destroy it. By publishing your opinion on the subject, 
you may perhaps give important information to others as well as 
myself. —B—. Bucks Co., Pa. 

Answer—We have had no practical experience in this matter, 
nor have we seen the fact before stated. We should infer, that in 
sowing rye among apple trees, the grain, rather than the trees, 
would be most likely to suffer. 

Our Bucks Co. correspondent adds, “1 had an ox in the fall af- 
fected with a disease very much resembling the cholera in the hw 
man species. I gave him .intseed oil and glauber salts througi) 
the day, but without any good effect. 


getup. Ithen gave him about half a pint of strongly c:mphorated 
whiskey, and left him for the night. The next morning he was 
well, with the exception of weakness, and soon recovered.” 


Bee-House—‘‘ 1 wish you would describe the inside fixture of! 


your bee-house. Is there staging all round to support the comb ? 
and is the box in which the bees are when put in finally left 7’— 
W. Cowan, Lower Chaunford, Pa. 


Answer—The staging in our garret bee-lhouse is the breadth of || 


the common hive. It should be somewhat broader. It inay be up- 
on one, two or three sides, accordi: g to the size of the apartment, 
but at least on the side next the wal!, where the eperture is made 
fur the passage of the bees through the wail. The hive is placed| 
directly above this aperture, where a place is previously fi:ted for its} 
reception, and it remains there permanently. 
bles the shelves of a dry goods store, 6 to 12 inches apert, with! 
three or four Jaths substituted fur the board shelves. 








By evening he became so}} 
weak, and appeared to have so much pain, that he could no longer|| 


The staging resem-|| 


| them to this country. 


Mr. Wheeler sends us also his mode of making pickles, which 
is, to take for each barrel 4 lbs. good salt, 4 Jb. alum, 1 Ib. salt 
petre, with water enough to cover the cucumbers when the barrel 
is filled. Wash the cucumbers when put in, and keep the barrel 
in a cool place. When wanted for use, take them from the pickle, 
and turn upon them scalding vinegar. They will be fit for the ta- 
ble in 24 hours, fresh and green. 


Rhubarb, or Pie plant.—The seed of this plant having ripen- 
ed, it may be sown immediately with advantage, on a bed of good 
earth. Sow in driils, coverthe seeds } of an inch, press the earth 
'smarthly to them, thin the plants, and next spring they may be 
|planted out, ata yard apart, and the stalks may be used the first 
season. 





| Mowing Machines.—T wo itnplements have recently been invent- 
,ed, one we believe in Columbia and the other in Montgomery, for 
/cutting grass by horse power. We have seen the latter; but as 
'we did not witness its cperation, we are not prepared to speak of 
|its merits. 

| aaa ree ” 
SAXONY SHEEP. 

| [It was not until to-day (July 29) that the article from which the following ex- 
tract is made, met oureye. Our correspondent R. in our May No. in an 
swering queries which we sent him, animadverted somewhat severely 
upon the Saxony breed of this animal. Mr. Grove, who is owner of a 
large fluck of Saxons, selected by himself in Germany, an excellent sheep 
manager, and a gentleman whom we highly respect and esteem, thinking 
the communication of R. calculated to prejudice his interests, published a 
reply in the June No. of the New-York Farmer. We muke from it the fol- 
lowu g extract, unsolicited, as an act of justice to Mr. Grove ; and at the 
same time venture to express our belief, that our correspondent K. intend- 
ed nothing personal in his communication to the prejudice of Mr. G. For 
ourselves, never having been engaged in the sheep business, and know ing 
very little of the relative merit of breeds, we are free to say, it did nut ac- 
cur to us that injury would accrue to the feelings or interests of any indi- 
vidual from the publication. } 


| 


| 


THE EXTRACT. 

“There isin Saxony a breed of sheep which were introduced 
and reared with great care by Augustus, Elector of Sasony and 
|King of Poland, which, in commenoration of the introducer, have 
been called the Electoral breed. IL was brought up in that coun- 
try to rural husbandry, particularly to the care and management 
of sheep, and was perfectly acquainted with the purest and most 
celebrated flocks. From these | selected iny sheep, and breught 
They bore the fatigues of the voyage re- 
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markably well, and arrived in safety. I sustained some little losses 
at first, from being a stranger to the peculiarities of the country, 
from haying to hire my sheep kept, for want of suitable accommo- 
dations, and of such fodder as I wished. During the last eight 
years, and since I had a farm of my own, I have not lost over 14 
per cent: for the last year not more than 1 per cent. The last 
two winters I had no loss, and the last year I raised 101 lambs, 
from 100 ewes, one only of my ewes having twins. The sheep 
which R. speaks of do not shear more than 2} lbs. My flock, 


last year, of 200 ewes and lumbs, averaged 2 Ibs. 64 ozs. tf I) 


had had a proportion of wethers, they would probably have averag- 
ed 3 lbs. My grown bucks sheared 43 lbs. He says they (that is, 
the sheep he speaks of,) are poor nurses: my ewes are uncom- 
monly good. All these facts can be abundantly proved from my 
sheep records, in which births and deaths, and every thing of im- 
portance, is recorded, and from credible witnesses. All these 
facts, in which there is no guessing, show conclusively that R’s 
statements about the pure breeds of Saxon sheep did not allude to 
my sheep at all; and therefore I hope there will be no unkind feel- 
ings between us. 

Respecting the ‘“‘ miserable” quality of the meat, if R. will pro- 
cure the best sample of South Down mutton he can find, I will 
meet him at any place he shall name with a sample from my Sax- 
ons; both shall be cooked in the same manner; he shall select one 
or more of the most accomplished connoisseurs in good eating, and 
I will rest that point on their decision. 


I have but one little statement more to add, and I will then leave}, 


the subject to the public. The prices current of wool in New-York, 
given in the Cultivatior for the last month (May) are for Saxony, 
80 cents; for half-blood 53 cents, and for native, 33cents. Now, 
allow my ewes to produce 23 |bs., (and they will rather overgo 
than fall short of it,) then at 80 cents the fleece will bring $2.40. 
Allow the South Down ewes to shear 4 lbs. and allow it to be equal 
to the half blood merino, and the amount will $2.12. Allow the 
Bakewe'l breed to produce 7 lbs., which is 1 lb. more than R. rates 
them; this at 33 cents will be #2-31. The three fleeces will stand 
thus:—Saxon, #2.40—South Downs, #2.12—Bakewell, $2.31. 
With these remarks, I submit the subject. 
- HENRY D. GROVE.” 


Wool and Hair are known to possess highly fertilizing pro- 
perties—they are in reality, like bone and horn, concentrated ma- 
nure. Until recently, refuse flocks of either could not be obtained 
in any considerable quantity; but our manufactories now afford} 
them to such an extent as to entitle therm to the farmer’s notice. 
We have employed hair, combined with oil, froma seal skin manu- 





factory, in considerable quantity, and with the best effect. Wool-|) 


len factories furnish considerable waste flocks, combined with 
grease and dirt. Mr. Jabez Burroughs, of Watervliet, has been) 
experimenting with these, and informs us that they exceed all) 
other manure, when applied in one-third the quantity that hog ma- 
nure is applied. 








For Budding, Geo. H. M’Carter, esq., of Newton, N. J. re- 
commends to us the inner husk of Indian corn for ligatures, as su- 
perior to bass matting, and as a material within the reach of all. 
The hint is worth being remembered. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
BEET SUGAR, &c. 
Dexter, (Mich.) May 12, 1835, 

J. Buer, Esq. Sir.—I recollect a few years since of seeing an 
account of sugar being made somewhat extensively, in some parts 
of France, from beets. As this part of the country is at some 
distance from the sea board, and also di stitute of the sugar maple, 
which renders sweetening quite expensive, if you are acquainted 
with the kind of beet used, together with the process of manu- 
facturing, you would oblige many of your subscribers by inserting 
the same in the Cultivator. Or, if you are acquainted with any 
other substitute, it would be equally acceptable. 

Should it not be foreign to the object of your paper, will you 








please to give us a recip» for making ‘India Rubber Varnish,” for |} 


rendering leather water-proof? And here, permit me without be- 


of your valuable paper. I think the two first numbers of the se- 
cond volume are worth the price of the year’s subscription; at jeast 
they are so to me. Yours respectfully, 

WM. A. JONES. 


REPLY. 

Mr. Jones’ inquiry may be important to the far west, for the reason’s he has 
stated. We therefore subjoin a description of the process of making beet sugar, 
as given oy Chaptal, who was at the same time an extensive manufacturer of 
the article and an eminent chemist, with some other facts connected with the 
subject. Our quotation is from Orfila’s Practical Chemistry, page 129-30. 

‘The beets are sown at the end of March or in April, [last of April or first 
of May with us,] when frost is no longer to be apprehended; it seems nearly 
‘indifferent whether the seed of the red, yellow or white beets are taken. The 

earth most proper for their cultivation, is that which has depth, and at the 
same time is light and rich; that which comes from the clearing up of mea- 
dows, alluvial soil, dunged and long worked, are preferred for this purpose.— 
These grounds should be prepared by two or three very deep ploughings, and a 
sufficient quantity of manure. ‘The beets are sown at random like wheat, and 
it is then harrowed; this mode has more advantages than that of sowing by the 
hand, the drill plough, on beds, or in the nursery. All the plants which grow 
near the beets, and whose vicinity is very hurtful to them, are pulled up by the 
hand or a weeding hook. ‘The period of taking up this plant differs greatly, 
‘according to climate; in the environs of Paris, and even at 40 or 50 leagues 
from the capital, we should proceed to take them up in the beginning of Octo- 
/ber, whilst in the middle countries, this operation should take place much 
sooner; without attending to this, it happens that the sugar formed is decom- 
| posed by the process of vegetation, and is replaced by nitrate of potash. 
| ‘After stripping the beets of their leaves, they are placed in the open air, on 
a very dry soil, beyond the reach of inundation, and which is covered with 
some pebbles and straw; the beets are placed in beds, in the centre of which 
'a hole is left to give exit to the vapor, and the beds are covered with straw. 
These precautions are indispensable, since, on the one hand, the beets freeze 
at 1° to 0° (32 to 34° Fah.) and on the other, they germinate at 8 or 9° (48° 
Fah.) especially if the air is moist. It would be more convenient to preserye 
them in barns and granaries; but it is almost impossible to find a situation of 
this kind, capable of holding all the beets we want. If, nevertheless, we 
‘choose to put them into magazines, we must, 1. leave them in the field some 
days to dry; 2. uncover them when the temperature is only a few degrees 
above zero, unless it rains; 3. separate the heaps, remove the frozen or putri 
fied beets, and renew the beds, [piles.] 

“¢ Extraction of the Sugar.—-We cut off the necks and small roots of the 
beets, and scrape the surface with knives. They are reduced to a pulp by 
‘means of cylindric graters, [similar, probably to our grater cider mill,}] moved 
rapidly by hand, or by some contrivance. ‘The pulp is pressed, at first, in 
small lever presses, and then by much more powerful ones; by this plan, we 
! procure from 65 to 75 per cent of juice, which marks from five to ten on Baum’s 
jareometer. This juice contains, besides those substances found in the juice of 
the sugar cane, malic and acetic acids, and scarcely will it afford more than 
‘three or four per cent of sugar. It is received in a boiler called the clarifyer, 
which is heated when one-third or one-half filled. When the temperature 1s 
65 or 66° (Cent.=150° Fah.) the fire is stifled. We then throw into the boiler 
‘about 48 grains of lime, slaked with warm water, for every quart of juice, and 
the liquor is then brought nearly to ebullition; it is taken from the fire and on 
its surface is soon perceived a layer, whichis skimmed off. The liquid is then 
made to run out by means of a stop-cock fixed at the distance of a foot from the 
bottom of the boiler. 
| **'The liquid is quickiy boiled, and sulphuric acid diluted with 20 parts of wa- 
ter, is poured on in the proportion of 1-10 of the lime employed; itis stirred, and 
it is better the mixture should havea slight excess of lime than of acid. We mix 


|, with the liquor 3-100 of animal charcoal, perfectly fine; for instance, that which 


is produced in the preparation of Prussian blue. Immediately afterwards, we 
add half of the chareoal which has served in a former process, and the boiling 
is continued until the liquid marks 18 or 20° on the areometer; it is suffered 
to rest until the next day, when it is strained through a woollen cloth; it is 
‘then put into a round boiler, two feet in breadth and ten inches high; this is 
one-third filled, and it is again boiled. If the contents are burned, the fire is 
relaxed, and the liquor is stirred; if the bath fuams much, a little butter is 
thrown in and the heat moderated. The boiling is ended, when, on taking a 
‘little of the syrup between the thumb and fore finger, and quickly separatin 
‘them, a thread is formed, which breaks dry. At this period the fire is covered, 
jand after some minutes the syrup is poured into coolers, and from thence into 
ithe cones” —after which it may be subjected to the processes of refining or 
| claying, like West-India sugar. 
‘The manufacture of beet sugar was prosecuted in France extensively during 
the late war; but on the return of peace, was in a measure abandoned. It has 
recently been revived, and is said to be rapidly increasing; and land for beet 
‘culture lets fora higher rent than any other production. About 18,0C0,000 
| pounds, or 18,090 tons, are said to be produced annually, and the profits are so 
| great, that it has been recommended to the French legislature to tax it for re- 
| venue. ; . 
According to the tables of Dubrunfaut, the average product in Flanders, in 
ten cases cited, was 23,751 kilograms the hectare. The killogram ts 24 Ibs.; 
the hectare 24 acres. He estimates the raw sugar at four per centon the weight 
of the roots, the pulp to be worth 12 franes, (about $2.28,) per ton, for feed- 
ing stock, and the molasses worth something additional for distillation Dr. 
| Achard obtained G Ibs. 3 oz. raw sugar from a quintal of roots. Dubrunfaut 
‘estimates the cost of the sugar to the producer, at about five cents per pound; 
lat the manufactory of M. Cresspell, the cost was six to seven cents per pound. 
| Chemistry has discovered a new material for sugar, in wheat, the great sta- 
| ple of the west. It was first announced by a Russian chemist, M. Kirchoff, 





ing suspected of flatters, to add my name to the list of encomiasts 


lthat starch my be converted into sugar, by being boiled for some time, in 
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very dilate sulphuric acid; and M. The, Saussenr found that 100 parts of starch | 
made 110 per cent of sngar, and he concluded that sugar is merely a compound | 
of starch and water. Accerding to M. Berzelius, starch and com on sugar) 
are thus composed, though uther chemists make the component parts of sugar | 
sume what different. | 


Starck. Sugar. 
NIRNIN.’ isse.scecnccedeeseseues phe SES 49 6856 
PN, a ccccad o6teGdOebneasdbed) “seas Soe 43.265 
Ee ee, seed caces sessen. Bell 6.879 


Hence, the abstraction of a little hydrogen and carbon, would convert starch | 
into sugar.—See Brewster's Encyclopedia. 

The butternut affords sugar. We have a sample before us. The maker in- 
forms that the butternut yields ax much saccharine mater as the maple. Our 
sample is not well granulated, having been merely made as au experiment. 


India Rubber, or cagitchouc, or gum elastic, may be dissolved in oil of tur-|! 


pentine or vitrivlic ether, by the application of a gentle heat; and the diree- 
tions for varnislt prescribe equal parts, by weight, uf caoutchouc, linsecd oil 
and essence of turpentine, 


FATTENING CATTLE—ELDER BUSHES, 
Jessé Buet, Esg—Dear Sir—Having recently become a subseri- 
ber to, and recipient of the valuable publication which you conduct, 





permit ine to comply with the invitation you have given, of making}, 


known some of the practical ob-ervations which have proved useful 
in my agricultural pursuits, J] have for some years, if not profita- 
bly, industriously, been cultivating and improv.ng a worn out farm. 
T have groped along without any yuide, excepting such ag the“ mo- 
ther of inventions” has suggested: but sir, | have succeeded, and 
the land which would hardly produce white beans, now produces 
first rate wheat and grass. 


marks on various modes of practice I shall improve them. There 
are two subjects [can recommend as having b en useful t» me, and 
perhaps they have long been known and practised by ycu and others. 
if they have been recommended, [ am ignorant of it, and to new 
readers of your valuable publication they may prove useful, 

The first is the manner [ treat my beef cattle, which I wish to 
fatten as cheap as possible. I begin in the fall by giving them the 
best pasture I have, to have them in good case for wintering; when 
fattening time commences, I put my steers by themselves in some 
clean field,* where water is convenient for them, having stacked 
some cf my best hay in such parts of the field as needs manuring | 
most, and as often as onve a week or more, draw out and scatter to, 
them straw, with brine scattered on it, a part of which they eat 
hastily and make beds of the remainder. My oxen and farrow cows, 
I keep at the barn yard apart, and feed them livhtly once or twice 
a day, always reserving my best salted hay for spring foddering. 
When I wish to put them to grass, I take a sufficient number ot 
troughs to the pasture fie'd, if not conveni- nt to let them to the 
barn yard, the oxen steers be ng put together, and once a day I feed 
all iny cattle intended for beef, from two to four quarts of vats wnd 
corn ground fine, cob and all together, say one part of oats to two 
of corn in the ear ground together. By this mode, I gain three or 
four weeks on my neighbors, who neglect it, forit prevents the 
young grasses acting too powerfully as a physic, which without 
sume preventive, I have observed will sometimes last fur three 
weeks, and cattle would fal away. After the grasses have grown 
and become solid, I slacken the feed and salt them oftener, and by 
the first of June omit feeding altogether, but continue giving salt 
plentifully t¢ I have by there means generally turned off my beet 
cattleearly, and at little expense. 








*We would suggest, that a yard is better than a field for winter feeding andj} 
littering stock, and a barn. shed or barrack better than a stack for securing hay. || 
If cattle are fed from a stack in a grass field, the sole of the sud is broken, the 
ground badiy poached, the manure virtually lost, and the fudder wasted. All|! 
these evils are avoided by feeding ina yard, particularly if the stock are fed in 
mangers, under cover. They may be tied while feeding on hay, and lvosen- 
ed in the day time, while feeding on the straw litter in the yard. ‘The saving 
in manure and fodder, the great materials of fertility and profit, will far mure 
than compensate for extra trouble and expense.— Conductor. 


t We beg leave to repeat our recommendation, to give cattle access to salt 
duly, and we do tt after having pursued the practice for a dozen years, with 
high satisfaction. Saltis of the same use to beasts as it is tv man—it 1s a 
healthful condiment—a preve..tive, and often a cure fur disease. Man finds it 
Most congenial to these ends, and most grateful to the palate, when tuken with 
his daily foud—and it is no less so to dumbanimals. When permitted free ac- 
cess to salt, farm stuck never take it in excess, and consnme but very litle, if 
any more, in a seasun, than when given to them once or twice a week. We 
learn from a work now before us, that in Spain, they attribute the fineness of 
the wool to the quantities of salt given to sheep; that in England 1,000 shee; 
consume at the rate of one ton of salt annually. Our practice is, to have sali 


Vor. Il 1] 








The Cultivator is the only work on}, 
agriculture 1 have had the opportunity of taking, and from the re-|, 


The other subject T would recommend to my brethren of the 
plough, is the manner which bas proved ea-iest und most success- 
ful, in destroying one of Ue worst pests that infests the most of 
our farms, the elder, They generally grow aleng fences and citch- 
banks and such places, out of the reach of the plough. I have de- 
stroyed many ‘arge bunches, by whipping them down two or three 
tunes, If they are of more then one year's growth, 1 wait till they 
begin to blussom, when I take a pole, and beat them down, young 
and old, as close as possible to the ground, and repeat the opera- 
tion in August, if they sprout much, If they are sprouts of one 
seasons growth, I leave them till about the time the older ones 
blossom, and then beat them down; being tender and full of sap, 
they are easily beaten down, and the most of them perish by dis- 
charging from the wounds.* In some cases, | have had to gu over 
‘them the second year, when they generally diszppear. If there is 
ay easier and better mode of subduing them, I should like to know 
it. Ha- the elder berry ever been converted into any valuable pur- 
pose? Sir, I have hastily and imperfectly made these remarks, 
and if there is any thing in them worthy of a place in your publi- 
cation, you will be good enough to put it in such a formas you 
think proper, and publish so much (if eny) as you may think pro- 
per. I profe-s to be nothing but a plain farmer, and one wishing 
to promote the best interests of our profession, and that will pro- 
mote and perpetuate the best interests of our common country, 

Respectfully yours, SIMEON M’COY, 

Parpacoten, June 9th. 1835, 


QUERIES—ILLINOIS PRAIRIES. 
Princeton, Putaom co., Il., March 20, 1835. 

Jrssz Burt—Sir—We have procured ten subscribers fur the Cul- 
tivator ; 1closed is a five dollar bank note, which I suppose, agree- 
ably to the statements in your prospectus, wil! entitle me to an »d- 
ditional copy. Our settlement being new, and not very densely 
popuiated, the list of subscribers forwarded herewith, is as large 
as we could convenienily obtain at present. One very important 
item of instruction which we hope te obtam, consists in the art of 
making live fences, This is a country in which we must resort to 
hedging, in consequence of the scarcity of timber, and the utter 
lack of mnaterials for stone fence. As to materials which hive been 
recommended and used for hedging. we hav~ the crab apple and the 
common thorn, (Crate@yus crus-yalli Ph.) orc. punctata, as Ea- 
ton has it, on the authority of Willdenow, Dr. Dar ington says 
this species is extensively u-ed in New-Castle co., Del., and when 
/proper.y managed, makes a very sbstantial hedge. We have »lso 
‘the honey locust, (Gleditschia triacanthes ;) but I find the size it 
jatteins in our soil aud climate, is genera ly con-idered an insupera- 
b.e objection to its being used for a hedge, though I have seen no 
one who has mude a fair trial of it. We perceive you prop:se 
giving us a wood cut occasionally in the next volume; we hope 
vou may be enab‘ed to illustrate the manner of training hedges in 
that way. We should like also to see cuts of improved farming im- 
plements, particularly the revolving rake. 1 might fill out a sheet 
in enumerating. the various matters in which we need instruction, 
but will trouble you with only one thing more, and that is the cul- 
tivation of grasses ;—not merely of timothy and clover, but all the 
various kinds which are considered valuable in American husbandry. 





. 


The time and manner of sowing—soil= adapted to each kind—com- 
|paratice value for hay or pasture—method of preparing + uch kinds 


of seed as do not readily vegetate, and where the seed may be ob- 
tained. 

It ray not be amiss to give you a brief description of our soil. 
The surface of most of our prairiesis gently undulating. The 
slight elevations form the first kind of arable land. The depressions 
seem fitted by nature to cullect and carry off, though very mode- 
rate y, the surplus water ; most of them having no channel fur it 


troughs under our cattle sheds, where t!.ey are secure from rain, and io have 
saltin them, accessible to the farm stock, at all times.— Conductor. 

* A good method of destroying the pests of the farm, whether shrubs or her- 
haceous plants. ‘Ihe cause of success may be thus explained: When the 
plant is in blossom, it contains the greatest volume of unelaborated sap, end 
ix in most immediate want of food to sustain its flowere and fruit But before 
this sap can become fuod, it must be elaborated in the leaves, and if the leaves 
are at this time destroyed. this cannot take place, and the plamt dies for want 
of sustenance. ‘I'he leaves are at this time as essential to the plant as lungs 
are to the animal; and although the plant may survive defuliation the first sum- 
mer, it can seldom withstand a second or a third. 
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to occupy. ‘They are covered with coarse kinds of 
of the cyperoideae family, which grow very thick and tall. ‘They 
are in some places quite narrow, in others their breadth extends to 
several rods, and they are not unlike, in a superficial view, the 
moist margins of some of the rivulets in tlie level parts of the state 
of New-York. They are here called sloughs, (our western people, 
pronounce it as though it were spelled sleugh,) and are uniformly 
moist and miry, except in the severest droughts. Our soil is clay- 
ey, containing a very large proportion of vegeta'le matter, having 
an average depth say of eighteen inches,—its color is nearly black. 
By some it would perhaps be termed a vegetable mould, its earthy 
parts being alummous. It rests upon a subsoil of clayey loam, of 
a yellowish color, or in other words a mixture of very fine clay and 
sand, colored probably by the presence of a very small portion of 
carbonate of iron. The difference between the elevations and the 
sloughs, consists principally in their being drier,’ possessing a 
smaller portion of decomposed vegetable matter, and having less 
depth of soil—the sloughs often being two or three feet deep. I 
am confident that by slight draining, perhaps by the aid of a single 
furrow, made near the middle, to carry eff the water which settles; 
in the hollows between the bunches of roots, (or to use a rustic, 
technical, as good perhaps as any,) tussucks, they might be ren-. 
dered first rate meadow lands, provided we could once get the right 
kinds of grass started in them. In this region of country, which is 
below the rapids of the Illinois river, the upland prairies are on an 
elevation of from fifty to eighty feet above the beds of the large 
streams, which elevation termiumates in most cases by an abrupt 
bluff, descending into the bottom lands. Such is the character of 
the Illinois prairies. Some of them are more undulating than oth- 
ers, and such are generally preferred by the settlers. Those which 
approach nearest to a level, are frequently interspersed with small 
shallow basins, separate from the sloughs just mentioned ; but as 
it respects herbage and soil, of a similar character. In short, our 
prairies preserve a great uniformity as to soil, and it is not lacking 
in fertility. The main point, therefore, seems to prevent its dete- 


rioration by good husbandry. 
JOHN M. GAY. 


REMARKS OF THE CUNDUCTOR, ‘ 
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grass, mostly | 





CORN—APPLICATION OF LIME. 
Mannington, Salem Co. 6 mo, 17, 1835. 

Respected Friend—I did not intend thus long to have delayed 
acknowledging the receipt of thy acceptible letter, but in one way 
or other have been diverted from it. ‘Ihe corn reached me in due 
time, though a delay of some days must have attended it at the of- 
fice in New-York. The grain is not so large as the kind we plant, but 
it willno doubt weigh heavier to the bushel, and is the most on the 
flint of any I have ever seen. I planted it in some new ground about 
\lhe 25th of last mo.; it has been harrowed both ways and ina few 
days will be large enough to plough. Whether it will gradually 
or speedily assimilate with the corn of the neighborhood, I cannot 
tell, but knowing the tendency of every kind to mix when planted 
in rows contiguous, | reserved a small portion of it, and about ten 
days since, turned in some clover and planted it, where it will have 
no chance to do this. The ground was marked out 3 by 3, and I 
should think the soil in a good state foraecrop. The farmers com- 
plain, many of them, of their corn not standing well; many fields 
}near me have been injured by the grub and wire worm, and the birds 
too came in for a share; having tarred mine well, and rolled in pla- 
ster, it has scarcely received any injury, and the process of thinning 
will have to commence shortly. My wheat, especially that part of 
it which was sown after corn, is very promising, though I fear it 
lis too large, for the rains which wil be likely to ensue between this 
and harvest. From experiments I have made, I am more and more 
inclined to charge my mode of farming, and give up the oats crop 
entirely. I think it an exhausting one to the soil, and from its ten- 
dency to lodge, where the season is favorable, is often a trouble- 
some one. About 80 loads of upland and meadow hay, the straw 
from about 30 acres of wheat and oats, and the fodder from about 
half that quantity of corn, are mainly my resources for manure. 
This I intend to put on the corn ground, with about 40 bushels of 
lime to the acre, and to proceed in this way till the farm has had a 
coat of the latter. I feel however, at a loss to know how this 
should be applied, as a contrariety of views appear to be held out 
by different writers. From some of them you might infer that it 
made but little difference when lime was put on, so that you get it 





on some time in the year, and that the effect was complete when 
‘combined with manure; from others, that it should always precede 





7, 7 1 » iv . ° ° ° e 
We are yet without much experience in the management of live fences, and | manure when breaking up old lays for cultivation, &c.—that it is 


public opinion is altogether unsettled as te the plants most suitable for them in 
our climate. Gen. Derby, of Salem, Mass. has succeeded in growing a good 
hedge of the buck-thorn ; in Pennsylvania and Delaware there are good hedg- 
es of two species of native thorn, which Caleb Kirk denommates the cockspur 
and Virginia thorns, the first sometimes termed the New-Castle, and the latter 


proper plant, especially by the late John Taylor; in the western part of this 
atate, P aren is represented to be good hedges of English hawthorn, (Crategus 
oxyacantha); and we are experimenting with the honey locust and elm, and 
hope to succeed, though the result is yet problematical, In Flanders the beach 
is extensively employed. We have in this vicinity several species of the cra- 
tegus, which seem better suited to our climate, and we think for hedges, than 
the species of the south ; indeed, we should always advise the use of plants 
that are indigenous, in preference to those which are exotic. We havea tole- 
rable good hedge made from these, the plants having been taken from the woods 
and pastures, and the species promiscuously mixed. It is clipped in June, 
and is annually improving. We are more in want of experience in managing 
hedges, and o* patience in waiting their growth, than in suitable plants for 
them. Many persons object to the making a trial for the reason that others 
offer for not planting fruit trees—they may not live to enjoy their benefit. We} 
have no doubt the wild crab, and also the various species of our native thorn, || 
will make good hedges, on soils congenial to their growth. We intend to give! 
a cutere long, to illustrate our method of training a honey locust hedge. We 
will also shortly give, in a tabular form, the results of Sinclair’s observations 
and experiments in relation to the most approved grasses. 

Our list of cultivated grasses is small. ‘The clovers, lucern, timothy, herds- 
grass, orchard and tall oat, constitute the grass catalogue of our most respec- 
table seed shops. It is only by trial that we can determine the relative value 
and fitness of these for different soils and climates; and we would rather 
invite, on this head, the observations of experienced farmers, ihan promul-. 
gate our own crude notions. The clovers, timothy and herdsgrass seem 


injurious, when mixed with any common dung, tending to render the 
extraction insoluble ; that when Jaid upon the land during the same 
season, the dung should be ploughed down alone, and the lime after- 


| . . = 2 . 
Washington thorn. Farther south, the red cedar is highly recommended as a'| wards harrowed in with the seed furrow. This last seems to be the 


point, but “ British Husbandry” is appended to it, and though it de- 
tracts no.hing from its merit, yet we are liable to be misled by foreign 
practices,which are not always adapted to ourclimate. I should wish 
to plough in my manure in the spring, and a short time before plant- 
ing, lime and harrow it in, provided it would be advisable to do so, 
One of my neighbors told me he thought he was 200 dollars out 
of pocket from having limed his wheat ground last fall ; he put on 
about 60 bushels to the acre, and I think, shortly after, put on his 
manure and turned all down together, harrowing his wheat in. He 
probably put on too much lime, but from what I have observed, 


should think it best not to lime the wheat ground at all—I mean 


just before you sow. It would seem to be best to have the lime well 
incorporated with the soil by the tillage of a previous crop, and for 
this corn is well adapted. This plan I pursued a year ago, but did 
not manure the corn ground, but reserved about half the usual 


quantity for the wheat, which was sown about the 22d of the 10th 


month, and is now equal perhaps to any in the county. I took the 
pen to say how much I felt obliged for the corn ; this might have 
been done in a few words, and some apology is certainly due for 
thus encroaching on thy time ; I have done it from a desire to ob- 
tain in a future number of thy ‘‘ Cultivator” information on the sub- 





In & manner indigenous in the eastern and northern states, and our opinion of 


the orchard and tall oat, is greatly in their favor as pastures grasses. It is|| ject alluded to. 


I read what I can get hold of on agricultural sub- 


highly probable that there will be found in the west indigenous grasses, which, | jects, but books containing the desired information are not always 


under culture, will prove valuable to its husbandry. We have heretofore re- 

ceived the seeds of several wild grasses of the west, some of which are now! | 
rowing with us; but we have as yet been unable to decide upon their value | 
ere, much less for the rich and peculiar soil of Llinois. 

We design to continue our illustrations of implements, &e. but prefer se-) 
lecting those which are common property, which every man may make or'| 
procure made, Cuts of patented machines, that are worthy of public patro- 
nage, will be cheerfully inserted, where the owner chooses to pay for the en- 
graving. 


||to be found, and in the words of a great writer, ‘to search is not 


Very respectfully thy friend, 
WM. CARPENTER, Jr. 


RemarKs.—We confess ourselves destitute of much practical knowledge in 
regard to the use of lime, and, as our correspondent observes, authorities are 
too contradictory to be fully relied on, Our limited experience has however 
taught, that it 1s worse than folly to apply it with barn-yard manures, either 
conjointly or separately, the same season. We gave a dressing of caustic lime 


always to find.” 
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and dung to a corn crop during our noviciate in farming. The corn grew well 
in the outset, but before the ears had formed, the prospect was blasted : its 
growth was checked and the product trifling. 
vent, and brings on a too rapid decompositien not only of dung, but, in light 
sandy soils, of most of the vegetaple matters which it meets with there. Lime 
sheuld be applied separately upon ull soils, and sown upon an old tenacious 
sod, is often useful in expediting the rotting process. Quick lime becomes ef- 
fete, i. e. is converted into carbonate of lime, in a short time after it is applied 
to the soil; in which latter state its presence in soils not already abounding in 
it, is highly beneficial in the economy of putrescent manures ; and these may 
a with increased advantage on land dressed the preceding year with 
quick lime. 





COB MEAL. 
Shrewsbury, N. J., 6th Mo., 27, 1835, 
Jesse Buet,—Respected Friend—From the favorable observa- 


tions of intelligent persons relating to the use of corn and cobs! 


ground together as fuod for cattle, I have had a cast iron mill re- 
cently put up for the purpose of crushing them. Not having no- 
ticed any remarks on this subject in the Cultivator, I shall yet be 
glad to avail myself of thy experience and judgment as to the best 
mode of preparing and feeding such meal. I do not wish the pa- 
ges of your useful paper occupied with that which is interesting 
only to myself or to a few of its readers—but if the use of the 


corn cob as food for cattle is of sufficient general interest to give) 


an article upon it, I for one, shall be gratified to learn if it be bet- 
ter to grind them alone with the corn, or to mix oats in the hopper, 


i EEE 


Caustic lime is a powerful sol-! 
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CIRCULAR. 
Addressed to the Raisers, Inspectors and Consumers of Hops. 

| Ata meeting of the Brewers of the state of New-York, conve- 
‘ined in the city of New-York, 6th March, 1835, to take into consi- 
|| deration the causes of the present ruinous and improper practice of 
picking, curing, and inspection of hops, by which a very large pro- 
|portion are rendered worse than useless, and others materially in- 
jured, a committee was appointed, and their chairman made the fol- 
lowing report; 

In presenting this communication, it is unnecessary to make any 
other remark to those interested, than to refer to the important 
facts that are here disclosed, to shew that prompt and efficient 
measures ought to be taken, to effect a radical change in the pre 
sent system of picking and curing, as well as a corresponding 
change in the standard of inspection of hops. 

We ask the patient indulgence of brewers, farmers, and inspec- 
tors, for the liberty we shall unavoidably be compelled to use, in 
pointing out the errors that have been fallen into. Your committee 
are aware of the great difference between persuading a man of the 
truth of any new proposition, with that of- convincing him he is 
wrong, and satisfactorily inducing him to take the way of truth. 
We know we have one difficulty to contend with, to surmount 
which, we are apprised will require not only all our ingenuity, but 
also all the forbearance of those concerned. This difficulty is the 
ready sale of hops in our morket, in the imperfect condition they 


' 


| 
| 














should the meal be fed dry, or wet, separately, or mixed with, cut 
hay, cut straw, or cut stalks; at what times aid in what quanti- 
ties ? 

A pretty extensive feeder for the Philadelphia market once told | 
me, that a bushel of meal made of corn and cobs was quite equal | 
to a bushel of meal made of corn and oats, that his cattle throve | 
as fast on the former, and that they never stalled (cloyed) on it. | 

I use the present opportunity to bespeak a sufficient quantity of 
thy ‘* Dutton” seed corn to plant 12 acres the next season, say 23) 
bushels shelled. With much: respect, thy friend, 

ROB: WHITE, Jr. 


In confirmation of the great economy in preparing food for ani-| 
mals, one of the aldermen of New-York city told me, that at their| 
public yard, (where the previous year they had fed out hay and oats} 
whole) by the cutting of the hay and grinding the oats 8 bushels! 
of oats and 15 cwt. of hay fed the same number of horses, doing! 
the same work, the same iength of time, and kept them in as good 
order, as 24 bushels of oats and 35 cwt. of hay had done when fed; 
whole!! R. W. Jr. 


j 


REMARKS OF THE CONDUCTOR. 

The cobs of corn undoubtedly contain much nutriment. P. Minor, of Vir- 
ginia, [see Am. Farmer, Vol 1, p. 324] has given us the results of a nicely con. 
ducted experiment to ascertain the amount of this nutriment. He took ten 
bushels of corn and cob, weighing 367 lbs. and ten bushels of shelled corn, | 
and subjected them to the process of distillation. The product of the corn and | 
cob was 13 gallons of spirits and of the pure corn 18 gallons Estimating that} 
the ten bushels of corn and cob would have given five bushels of shelled corn, | 
which is the general proportion, there will be left, as the product of the five} 
bushels of cobs, four gallons of spirit, or nearly half as much as was afforded | 
by five bushels of corn. Mr. Minorremarks that the cob affurds other nutritive | 
matter than the saccharine, which is converted into alcohol, as mucilage and 
oils. We have besides abundant testimony, in the practice of eminent farm- 
ers, of the utility of feeding cob-meal to animals, always mixed we believe, 
with meal of the curn or oats. Cob-and-corn-meal is improved by scalding, 
still more, for hogs, by boiling, with potatoes, apples and pumpkins, and yet 
more by partial fermentation. All these preparations facilitate digestion. An 
animal high fed with raw grain, whether horse, hog or ox, voids much of its 
food in an undigested state, which is of course lost for all beneficial purposes. 
Grinding grain for animal food, therefore, is universally admitted to be econo- 
mical, and cooking and partially fermenting it, it is no less true, further enhan- 
ces its value for swine. Even the water in which it is cooked augments its 
nutritious properties, in consequence, probably, of some chemical change effect- 
ed by the boiling operation. Fish subsist in pure water, as is strikingly illus- 
trated in the management of the gold fish. The experiments of the Rev. H. 
Colman, in fattening swine, further warrant this operation. ‘‘ At first,”’ says 
this nice observer, ‘‘ we employed half a bushel of Indian meal to make a ket- 
tle full of hasty pudding; but we svon found that a peck of meal, by taking 
up all the water it could be made to absorb, in a thorough boiling, would make | 
the same kettle full (holding five pails) of sufficient consistence ;.” In giving 
cob-meal to horses and neat cattle, that are fed with cut bay or straw, there is 
a double advantage, at least so it is stated by those who are well experi- 
enced, in feeding the grain and hay together. ‘The grain, especially corn, 1s/ 
sometimes too heating to horses, and this tendency is counteracted by the sti- 
mulus of distensions, afforded by the hay and straw. Mixed feed of this sort} 
may be fed thrice in 24 hours. It is eaten in so short a time as to afford much 
beneficial rest to the animal. ‘We would call the reader’s attention tc the facts 





! 


are now produced. The farmer would naturally enough ask why 
all this clamor about lupulin, resin, early and late picking, while 
;wecan get 16c. per lb. and 2,000 Ibs. per acre, (near #320 per 
acre,) per annum? This is all fair enough, and we will further ad- 
mit, that some individual, who may ask this question, has himself 
produced hops worth the money, and as good an article as either 
this or any other country is capable of producing; but our com- 
plaint is that there are but very few of this fine quality, not one 
bale in ten. We think we speak advisedly, when we repeat, that 
out of the 8,500 bales, the produce of New-York and the eastern 
states, there may not be more than 8 or 900 bales in prime order. 
That we may be perfectly understood, we earnestly solicit a care- 
ful perusal of an analysis of hops by Dr. Ives, of New-York, and 
published in Silliman’s Journal of Science, 2d volume. Since which, 
the attention of many of the first chemists and physicians, French, 
Scotch, and English, have carefully experimented on them, and 
the result has been nearly the same. In one essential particular 
they all agree, which is, that the only valuabie properties are con- 
tained in the resinous globules, which Dr. Ives calls lupulin. These 
globules are not formed until a few days before the hop is ripe, and 
if picked either a few days too soon or too late, the hop is an inju- 
ry instead of being of any service, as they possess neither preserva- 
tive nor medicinal qualities. The experiments of Dr. Ives are so 
nearly correct, and as he merits the gratitude of his countrymen 
for his labor and skill in first bringing these matters before the pub- 
lic, we will copy a part of them, that they may be the more exten- 
sively known, and hope the valuable and important facts they dis- 
close, may have their just influence in correcting the many errors 
that have obtained, in the picking, curing, and inspection of hops. 
EXPERIMENTS: 
‘Two drachms of leaves of the blossom of the hop, from which all the 
lupulin or farina had been separated, were digested twelve hours in six ounces 
of boiling water. ‘The infusion was bitter, and exceedingly unpleasant to the 
taste; it possessed none of the aromatic flavor and peculiar bitter of the lupu- 
lin. When filtered and evaporated, it yielded five grains of nauseous extract. 
‘« The same leaves were again digested in six ounces of proof spirits; after 
twelve hours, the infusion was filtrated, and, by evaporation, yielded five 
grains of extract similar to the last. The same leaves were digested twenty- 
four hours in alcohol: the infusions manifested none of the sensible properties 
of the hop; it gave, by evaporation, four grains of extract. The taste of none 
of the extractive matter obtained from the leaves, was sufficiently characteris- 
tic of the hop, to designate that it was obtained from that article. 
‘‘ From this and other similar experiments, leading to the same results, I 
think it is conclusively proved, that the virtue of the hop resides exclusively 
in the lupulin; that the leaves contain 4 nauseous extractive matter, which is 
imparted to water and to alcohoi, and which, instead of adding to the bitter 
and aromatic flavor of the lupulin, partially neutralizes or destroys it. 
‘< The obvious inference from these results have, as I conceive, been de- 
monstrated,—that the lupulin alone, contains the bitter principle and the aro- 
matic flavor of the hop, which are essential to the excellence and preserva- 
tion of malt liquor.”’ 


These dicoveries of Dr. Ives, immediately brought the attention 





stated in Mr. White’s postscript. 


of M. M Payen, and Mr. Chevallier, two of the most eminent che- 
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mists of France, to this subject. The learned compiler of the Ma- 
teria Medica, Brewster's Kndinburgh Encyclopedia, Doctor John 
Bostuck, M. D., F. R.S., Dr. Paris, an able, profound medical wri- 
ter, all agree that the lupulin is the only valuable part of the hop ; 
and Dr. Paris particularly mentions the hop, as the most valuable 
ingredient in aie, its stomachic qualities powerfully aiding diges- 


tion, ‘and particularly useful to the iower clas-es, enabling them)’ 


to digest their innutriuve food;” he says ‘Dr. Franksn was 
wrong in condemning ale,” and deprecates “ the disappearance ol 
small beer trom the tables of the rich, as there was nothing to re- 
place the tonie of the hop.” 


From the above autlwrities, there is one certain fact established 


which proves, conc usively, that the leaves furming the pod of the 
hop, contains nothing of value for the purpose of brewing ; an 
aciid, nauseous bitter, the only properties they pussess. 

In looking back to the qualities of bops the market for the last 
fifteen years have furnished, our opinion is, that the standard has 
gradually deteriorated ; many are now branded first-, which t:ave 
been picked befure the resin had began to form in them, aud a very 
large proportion of those branded firsts, are picked befure the hops 
are ripe, and the resin or Jupulin but partially appearing, being only 
sap, a8 soon as dry it is dissipated, and very shortly ufter, not 
even the smell] of the aroma is perceptible. 

This principle error of picking hops before they have arrived at 
maturity, is fullowed by another, as far as it gues, equally perrici- 


ous ; u-ing brimstone to give the:n the appearance of maturity,—|, 


hence cur markets are furnished with first rate hop pods or leaves, 
without any lupulin, possessing only the nauseous, acrid bitter, of 
unripe vegetation, and charged with sulphuric acid, the most de- 
leterious mnatter to a vinous fermentation, 


Various circumstances have combined to bring about this la- 
mentable state of things. The inspector is not the principal in 
fault fur branding as firsts, those which are refuse from early pick- 
ing and brimstone. ‘Tis error no doubt had its origin with uitsta- 
ken men conducting the “rewing business, and ignurant of either 
the culture, curing or their essent al properties. These men want- 
ed hops that would impart no color to their liquor, and advised 
the inspectors, that hops when ripe, were refuse, because wiien 
ripe, the leaves forming the head of the hop, accquired a brown or 
yellow tinge, slightly coloring the ale ; consequently the inspectors 
have branded those hops firsts, which are gathered green, befure 
the lupulin is formed in them, and from this ill advised source 
brimstone has been introduced and applied to both early and late 
picked hops ; to the early, to take away the green, and to the Jate, 
to take away the brown color, and bleach them all to the imaginary 
pale ale stundard. By this pernicious course the rinds, if we nay 
so term them, are substituted for the fruit, and for the wholesome 
aromatic resin, we are presented with an acrid, unhealthy bitter. 

Another cause may explain why our markets are yearly retrogra- 
ding, which is, the early demand for shipping, or a scarcity amung 
the brewers ; hence often enurmous prices are paid for trash, not 
worth the cartage for manure, This early demand makes number- 
eager to avail themselves of the chance of advanced prices, and the 
first sales, while they run no risk of the inspectors condemning 
them, from early picking. The farmers also find their interests 
served in early picking, as it givesa much longer time for harvest, 
enabling them with but trifling help, and Jess kiln room, to secure 
their crop; and can we blame them, while brewers and inspectors 
second their wishes ? 


We have no personal feeling, nor intend attaching censure to 
any individual ; but insist that our present standard of in-pection is 
an imposition ; it does not indicate the maturity or intrinsic value 
of the hops. To be a competent judge of hops, requires experi- 
ence, anda nice discrimination ; it is impossible for any man to de- 
cide, correctly, unless he is capable of di-tinguishing every peculiar 
odour that hops may have; his sense of smell must ove acute; it is 
not enongh that the hops are dry, that they look well on the out- 
side, that they have not been heated, smoked, stewed, brimstoned. 
or burnt ; they must have the strong, pungent, aromatic smell of 
the hop when ripe, and just plucked from the stem; they must 
have the small globules of resin or lupulin, | ke gems surrounding 
the cove of the pod, and covering the bottum of the calyxes or 
leaves; without this lupulin, they are refuse. All which is re- 
spectfully submitted. L. FIDLER, Chairman. 





Resolved, That this repor: meets the approbation of the trade. 
R. BOYD, President. 
M. Vassar, Secretary. 


The above report was transmitted to the breWers of Pennsyiva- 
nia, and the following pestiemen were appointed a committee, v. ho 
concurred with the brewers of the state uf New-York. -n the adop- 
tion of the nbove :eport. Philadelphia, June 18, 1835. 

GEO. PEPPER, ABBOTT. NEWLIN & Co. 

FREDK GAUL & SONS, FRANCIS & W. J. PEROT, 

SAM'L N. GRAY, M. L. DAWSON, 

HUTCINSON & STUMP, ‘THOS. C. LUDERS. 


[We have reeeived for publication, the cireulor of the Pennsylvania brew- 
ers, Which we deem it unnecessary to insert, as tle opinions it expresses ac- 
cord with those in the preceding circular. | 

ReEMarkKs oF THE ConpductoR —We cheerfully give insertion to the »bove 
communication, as containing matter worthy the notice of farmers. particularly 
of the hop grower. Ané we beg leave to suggest to the worthy fraternily of 
brewers, as the most ready and efficient means of hnproving the hop euliure, 
the propriety of offering Isberal pren. tums for the best samples of hops that shall 
be exhibited at the Albuny October Fair. This is a great hop market, and the 
crop will then be mostly ready for sule. It will be the means of congregating 
together the growers. buyers ard inspectors; of instructing all in the erieria 
which indicate the first quality; of demonstrating the relative value of goud 
and bad parcels, and of curing their crops. Leta judicious comm: tee Le up? 
pointed, to decide on the relative m crits of the parcels shown; 10 point out de- 
fi-cis, explain the causes of them, and to report fiets, with directions for ma- 
naging the curing proeess. All parties would be benefitted by the arrange- 
ment here reeommended. 





QUERIES. 

Jesse Bueit,—Sir—The Oneida Agricultural Society has not 
‘et been organized, but the subject is under consideration, and we 
wish to suvinit to you the following inquiries, viz: 

ist. Are the enterprising farmers of Oneida County either di- 
rectly or indirectly interested in the furmation of such a Suciety ? 

2d. If so, upon what plan should it be organized ? 

3d. Should premiums be awarded or not? 

4th. What is the organizarion of the State Society, who are its 
officers, and who are its members,—wiiat has it already done, and 
what does it intend to accuinplish—in short what is its whole his- 
tory? 

oth. In what connties have Societies been formed, upon what 
plan, and who are their officers ? 

6th. How should a young and inexperienced farmer proceed to 
bring about the formation of an agricu tural society in this county, 
and will you not assist him with your pen at least? 

The Utica papers are respectfully requested to insert the above 
ingnirie-, and Judge Buel’s reply to them. 


Vernon, June 21, 1835. ONEIDA. 


ANSWERS. 

1. Not only the evterprising farmers, but the entire population of a county, 
are interested in the forraation of agricultural socienes. Agriculture eonsti- 
tutes the main source of our wealth and soe‘al comforts: and the general pros. 
perity of any community is increased or retarded as this flourishes or languishes, 
In our young days, we remember to have heard the fertiliy «f Gneida 
highly and we believe justly extolled; bot in our frequent rambles Mivugh 
it of late years, we have been impressed with a belief, that most of her far- 
mers adhere too ciosely to the practices of the primitive settlers.—forgetting, 
apparently, that the system employed tw subdue the furest will not always 
serve to perpetuate the productive ness of the soil. While some of our ecun- 
ties, say Dutchess und Orange for instance, have, within thirty years, doubled 
ior trebled their agricultural products, by an improved mode of farming. Oneida 
has remained nearly stationary in her husbandry. Wheat is no longer ber 
staple product; and the economical management of manures, alternation of 
crops, and a judicious system of draining, three great sources of impro.ment 
and profit, have seemed either not to have been properly appreciaied there, 
or if appreciated, not to have been duly practised. ‘The object of agricultural, 
like other associations, is to councentiate the energies of many fora common 
benefit ;—to introduce the improvements which are constantly making in this 
as well as ‘n other branches of industry, and thereby to increase the profits of 
agricultural labor, and the comforts and moral bealth of society. For these 
reasons, we are free to express an unqualified opmion, that the formation of 
an agricultural society im Oneida would be beneticial to every class of its po- 
pulation. 

2. ‘The more simple, to answer useful purposes, the betier the organization. 
The constitution and by-laws of existing societies afford good mi: dels. 

3. Premiums confer honorary distinetion as wellas pecuniary reward; end 
these constitute strong inducements to industry and useful exertion. Where 
they are bestowed, as they should he, fur discoveries and imprevements 
which are calculated to benefit a community, their public uuluy cannot be 
doubted. The premiums of the agricultural society of Scotland have been a 
principal means of the unprecedented improvements in her husbandry. And 
the premiums bestowed by Napoleon did more to improve the arts, in France, 

|than had been effected for a century previous: they called forth the energies 
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of the human m:nd, the great lever which aids, abridges + nd supersedes hu- 
man labor, 

4. ‘The organizatron of the State Soci ty is very similar to that of a county 
society; the names of its oficers will be tound in No, 1 of the present Vol. of 
the Cultivator; its members amount to one hundred or more, belonging to dif- 
ferent parts of the state—they are required tu pay an entrance fee of one dol- 
lir. and an annual contribution of two dollars, and are entitled to the publi- 
cations of the soviety. ‘hese contributions, with about an equal amount from 
the avails of the Cultivator, constitute the funds of the society, and are suf- 
ficient to defray its ordivary expenses. Its benefits have not heen equal to 
the wishes of its members, or their hopes of the future. It has however done 
much to diffuse usefal information, particularly through the Cultivator, which 
is exclusively devoted tu the interests of the furmer—15,000 copies of which 
are printed monthly. It gave, probably, the first efficient impulse to the silk 
culture among us, by the gratuitous distribution of mulberry seed in all the 
counties of the siate, and by calling the public attention to this branch of rural 
labor. It has endeavored to i duce the organizuion of county societies; —and 
to direct legislative attention to agriculture, as the primary interest, the great 
business of the state, and as especially entitled to the fostering care of the 
publie functionaries. Persuaded that the prosperity ang happiness of a peo- 
ple depend not so much upon the learning and wealth of a few, as upon the 
intelligence, domesiuc virtues and independence of the many,—it has peti- 
tioned for a purticip ion ia the public bounty, for the establishment of schools 
for instracting young farmers in the higher branches of learning,—ot imbuing 
their minds with those principles of science which have a controlling influ- 
ence in every branch of linman labor, and of instructing them, thoroughly, 
in the practical op rations of the firm. But as the suciety had seither politi- 
eal influence, nor personal considerations, the tenders which seem to possess 


the greatest int insie value, to offer imexchange for what they deemed com-} 


mon ju-tice, the prayer of their petitions was unheeded, and alimest unno- 
ticed. They then applied for common corporate privileges, seldom denied to 
any applicants, to enab'e an assoeistion to establish a school of theoretical and 
practical agr culture, This also failed, or we should probably, ere this, have 
seen the stock taken up, and prepara‘ions making to put the plan into eflicient 
operation. But though the society has been crossed by disappointment, and 
depressed by apathy, it has neitherabated its wishes to do good, nor its hopes 
of ullimue suevess. When its motives are better understood, and the ad- 
vantages, Which may result fram its labors better uppreciated, the expecta- 
tien ts indulged, thata more liberal policy towards the society and its plans, 
will be manifested both by the legislature and the community at large, and 
that its labors will resuit im much good, ia the political, moral, and pecunia- 
ry improvement our state. 

5. gricultural societies are believed to exist, or.have recently been or-| 
ganized, in the counties of Jefferson, Monroe, Onondaga, Oswego, Rensse- 
ler, Columbia, Albany, New-York, Essex and Clinton. And it may not be 
irrelevant to add, thatin Massichusetts, Ohio and Indiana there are numer-| 
ous societies, sustamed in part by legisluive patronage, and that in must of} 
the other states societies ure multiplying, with encouraging prospects of pub- 
lic usefulness. We are not in possession, at present. of the plins of organi- 
zation, or of the names of the officers, of the couuty societies of our state, 





thongh we doubt net both may be readily obtained, by consulting the agri- 
cultural journals, or by applying to the post masters of the county towns in} 
Which they bave been organized. | 

6. We advise, in rej ly, to the last query, that the young farmer” should | 
draw up a caption for an association, obtain to it the signatures, and enlist ins | 
the project the feelings and the services, of a dozen or twenty. or more, kin- 
dred spirits; ad spt a constitution and by-laws; and un era consciousness that 
he is not only doing a certatn good to timself, but benefiting his neighbors, 
Jet hi: and them re-olve not to remit their reasonable exertions tilt they have 
accomplished their object. ‘Though there may be many members, few ma- 
Nage s we most efficient in organizing and sustaining a society. Where the 
responsibi ity rests upon all. none are willing voluntarily to assume it. Should 
this recommendation be fullowed, *‘ Oneida” may cuount fieely upon the aid 
of our pen. 





THE FOO? ROT. 
The following remedy for the fuvt rot in sheep, I believe kas not 
befure been published: 1 is co: sidered an effectual remedy against 
that troublesome complaint, and h s hitherto been suld for #5 per 
receipt. [ha e used it this present season to remove the complaint 
in a flock, «hich last year had it so severe, that | Jost many of them, 
and on which I exhausted every remedy, ever hecrd or read of, 
without effect. ‘Two applications has entirely removed the com- 
plaint. 
$ qts. alcohol, 1 pt. spts. turpentine, 1 pt. strong vinegar, 1 Jb. 
b'ue vitriol, 1 lb. copperas, 14 Ibe. verdigris, 1 lb. alum, 1 Ib. salt 
petre, pounded fine; mix in z close bottle, shake every day, and let 
stand for =ix or eight days before using. Also, mix 2 lbs. honey 
wih 2 qts, tar, and afler paring the hoof diseased, apply the com- 
pound, then put on the tar and honey. 


TICKS ON LAMBS. 

J. Buev. Esq.—S r—in your last number, T noticed a method 
of destroying th+ ticks on lambs. T have for several years adopted 
the same means, only I have added a small quantity of corrosive 
sublimate, which is still more effectual; and also in connection 








with the tobacco, a preventive against the scab. But I have pur- 


sued a different method in applying the compound from that of 
Judge Bostwick, which is to boil « sufficient quantity of tobacco in 
a potash kettle, adding when hot he cerroswe sublimate say 1 Ib. 
to 306 sheep. Put out the fire, and when sufficiently cool, | erect 
a platform on one side of the kettie, so constructed, that after 
plunging the sheep and placing it on the platform, the liquid will 
all run back into the kettle, [then press it out of the wool. I 
have been in the habit of applying the wash to all my sheep, young 
and old, as it will destroy the nits, and the sheep made healthier 
and the quality and quantity of wool perceptibly increased. Three 
men in this manner, one to catch and the others to pluage the 
sheep, can wash 500 in a day. 
Nelson N. Y., July 21. 





ON AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT. 
Plainfield, Mass, June, 1835. 

Among the many objects upon which great improve ments are 
made at the present day, it is cheering to consider that agriculture 
is also receiving much attention. True it is. that this is a subject 
\which has b-en too much neglected. We have followed our pre- 
\decessors. As our fathers and grand futhers did. so have we done. 
| We have long fo'lowed them in their steps, without ever suppos- 
ing that their ways could be altered for the better. And it is aston- 
ishing to consider that while enterprise is the great characteristic 
of the Yankees, they have remained so long satisfied with travel- 
ling in the steps of their forefathers, But s» it is, at least so it 
has been in this partof the country. But while some yet continue 
in the practice of their forefathers, others have left their tracks, 
and are now beginning to mate experiments for themselves. The 
method of cultivating the soil that has been practised in this vicin- 
ity, that was handed down to us by generations that have gone be- 
fore us, and which some of our farmers yet continue to practise, is 
the following: In the first place, a man to be called a farmer, 
must have a Jarge farm. This is divided into Jots for mowing and 
pasturing. The pastures are left to take care of themselves, and 
since they were clesred, have seldom or never been disturbed by 
the plough. Of course they now produce but very little, and that 
not of the best quality. 
| But this is good husbandry. compared with the practice of ma- 
ny of our farmers, with their mowing lots. With one class of our 





farmers, it has been the practice to til] far too much land, and that 


quantity of manure that ought to be put on one acre, is put on 
three. After planting several seasons, it i- sown with some kind 
‘of grain, without manure, till the soil becomes exheusted to such 
la degree, that it hardly compensates the laborer for his tuil. It is 
ithen thought to be in a good condition to put to grass, 

This is one instance of the mismanagement of farmers in this re- 
gion, and the natural consequence i-, that land has greatly de- 
jcreased in value. Many farms have been worn out. to such a de- 
gree, that the o+ners have been under the necessity of removing 
to the more fertile lands of Ohio. But though most of the farmers 
have for a long time practised this method of their forefathers, 
though their minds for a long time have been prejudiced against 
every thing contrary to what their predecessors taught them, yet 
i is pleasing and cheering to witness, notwithstanding many con- 
tinue to practise the old methods, that some are 'aying them aside, 
and beginning to act with unbiased and unprejudiced minds, [t is 
truly gratifying to witness the improvements that are made at the 
present day in agriculture, and though we do not expect to plant 
and hoe, or raise our crops by steam or water power, yet we be- 
lieve improvements in agriculture have but just commenced, It is 
gratifying also to consider how much is written at this day on this 
subject : how many periodicals cre published and distributed in our 
‘land, when but a few years ago such a publication could scarcely 
be found. And it is cheering to see, that such publications are now 
read by many with unpredjuced minds. The time has heen, when 
if a person read a periodical on this subject, and was influenced by 
it to deviate in the least from the customs and practices of his 
forefathers, he would be despised and ridiculed. I have seen the 
man, who, when told by his more enlightened brother farmer, his 
method of raising corn, would sneer at him for getting his opinions 
from the newspapers. 





But how strange it is, that the farmer has remained so long de- 





luded; how strange that they have remained so long blind and 
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deaf to the writings of those who have examined the subject, and 
whose object in writing has been to benefit them. 

The divine must spend vears in studying the bible, and in ex-| 
amining commentaries upon it, before he is qualified for the duties 
of his office. The Jawyer must spend years in study, before he is|| 
capable of pleading at the bar. ‘The physician must spend years 
in studying and examining the writings of others, on the treatment 
of diseases, before he is qualified for attending to the sick. But 
many @ farmer supposes he can be taught nothing with respect to | 
cultivating the soil. He has already the art to perfection; and he), 
would almost as soon think of putting a rattle snake into his bo-|| 
som, as to read on this subject. But the times are fast changing ; | 
books and periodicals on this subject are now read by many with- || 
out prejudice. Those that cultivate the soil, are now rising from!) 
the degradation in which they have so long remained. Formerly | 
it was thought that farmers were wholly unfit for any thing ex-), 
cept to till the soil, and they were considered the offscouring and | 
the dregs of mankind. But at the present day, the farmer is fast 
rising to respectability and he now fills places in society, for which) 
he was formerly thought wholly unfit. Formerly it was thought, | 
if he could read, write, and say the multiplication table, it was all | 
that was necessary for him to know. Not a year ago, a young! 
man applied to his father for permission to attend a select school, 
then kept in the town in which they resided. Ah, said his father, 
I would not have you attend that school for a thousand dollars. 
The reason was because he thought learning worse than useless, 
fur the farmer. 

But these dark ages with respect to agriculture are rapidly flit- 
ting by us; and the sun that has been so long hid in clouds and) 
darkness, is now breaking forth in its meridian splendor, dispelling 


the fogs and mists in which our land has so long been enveloped. 
A. B. 


TO DESTROY THE CANADA THISTLE. 
Cut them off near the ground, when they are full in the blow or) 
a little past. This process I have tried for three years, and find 
that it entirely eradicates them from the fields by once mowing. | 
I have noticed several modes of destroying this noxious weed in! 





the Cultivator, but find none attended with so small expense as'| 


mine, which has induced me to send you the above. 
SOLOMON W. JEWETT. 
Weybridge, Vt. July 23, 1835. 

Remark.—In confirmation cf the above, we can state, that in 1834, we un-| 
expectedly found a quarter of an acre of rank thistles in a piece of grass ground || 
recently laid down. ‘They were in full bloom when the grass was mown. | 
The present year, the number was apparently diminished five-sixths and what, 
remained were stunted dwarf plants. The thistle spreads most in ploughed) 
ground and in highways, where they are rooted ainong by the hogs.— Conduc-| 
tor. 





TO DESTROY ANT-HILLS. 

The Pismire [ants] are becoming quite a detriment on some of 
our valuable lands, especially meadows, by the raising of mounds), 
and destroying of crops. ‘They, similar to the honey-bee, when) 
too numerous in one family, emigrate to new grounds and are thus| 
constantly multiplying their habitations. They may be destroyed) 
by taking out of the centre of the mound, a block the width and), 


depth of a spade, just as winter sets in, or before the ground freczes. |, 


| madder in any considerable quantities. 
_ planted, were set in single rows, about six feet apart and eighteen 
inches from plant to plant. 


in a state of powder, over the grass, which is evenly done by throw- 
ing it with a shovel high in the air from the rear of the cart, which 
is driven across the field. The worms crawling about at that time 
are covered with lime, which soon kills them. 
Respectfully yours, C. H. T. 

RemarRKs.—The wire worm, we think, does not come to the surface at night 
—it remains fixed in the corn upon which it preys. It is the alkaline property 
of the lime, carried down by water, which destroys them if any thing. Tar 
is no preventative, nor fall ploughing, nor any application that we know of. 
Salt, at the rate of two or three bushels to the acre, is saidto be efficacious. 
The grub or cut-worm comes to the surface at night.— Conductor. 





THE MADDER CROP. 

Hon. J. Buet—Sir—As I consider the madder crop to be one of 
importance, as well to the grower of the article as to the country 
at large, I deem it proper to send you a few lines, giving some de- 
tails of the most improved method of cultivating and preparing the 
article for use; which, if you deem them worthy a place in the 
Cultivator, you are at liberty to insert. 

The land best adapted to this crop is a retentive, strong loam 
soil, moist, but so situated that the water may pass off in the wet 
saasons of the year. The plant accommodates itself to almost any 
soil; for I last fall harvested a piece that yielded at the rate of five 
thousand pounds to the acre, (in hills) which was in a dry loamy 
soil, suitable for the wheat or corn crop. 

The method of planting has been formerly in hills, from four to 
six feet apart. The hills yielded from two to three pounds of 
ground madder each, on good land. 

Madder growers have lately made great improvements in the 
mode of planting. The drill method was introduced two or three 
years since, and is now the only way practised by those who raise 
The first drills that were 


These were found to be too near to- 
gether, both for the good of the crop and the convenience of tend- 
ing it. It is now ascertained that the best method of planting 
madder, is in beds six feet wide, with four rows of plants to a bed, 
leaving a space between the beds nine feet wide unoccupied; or it 
may be planted with rows of corn or potatoes the first season. 


| Tus space is useful for various purposes, as passing with a team 
| to carry manure, should it be considered necessary during the first 
.and second seasons. 


The manure should be cropped between the 
beds, and mixed with a plough before it is used in beds. 
Particular care should be taken at the time of planting, that the 
ground be not too dry. It should be covered with clear, moist dirt, 
about two or two and a haif inches deep. Soon as it has come up, 
it should be carefully hoed and cleared from weeds. When it is 


'|six or eight inches high, the tops should be covered up nearly to 
| the ends; and covered again soon as they are six or eight inches 


high as before. In the fall, before the frost kills the tops, they 
should be covered entirely up. It is then left to lie till the next 
spring. It should be managed in the same manner during the se- 
cond as the first season; but requires only two dressings before 
covering upin the fall. During the third season it should be dressed 
once certainly, and twice if practicable; and by this time the tops 
may be expected to cover the ground nearly from one bed to the 
other. During the fourth season, it requires no attention till the 


Weybridge, July 23, 1835. S.W.JEWETT. |/° urin ' Pet 
SP en i a armenian : || time for digging, which may be any time in the months of Septem- 
WIRE WORM. ‘ber or October. At digging time, the tops should be cut off with 
Schenectady, 18th June, 1835. ‘la scythe, and rolled out of the way; then w:th a plough, cuta 

Sm—In many parts of this county, the wire worm and grub||deep furrow on each side of the bed; afterwards take dungforks 
have injured the corn, oats and barley, growing on land that had |and shake tle dirt from the roots. ‘They may then be picked up. 
previously been in grass. Does ploughing grass land in the fall kill) Proceed in this manner till the whole bed is dug, washed clean, 
the worm? Iam inclined to think it does not, because a meadow || and dried ina hop kiln. A stove is preferable to charcoal for dry- 
on our Mohawk flats, containing four acres, was ploughed last fal]|/ing. Fifty bushels of roots may be dried ina kiln 12 feet square. 
and planted this spring with corn previously soaked in a solution|/They should be turned while in the kiln, at least once in six hours, 
of copperas. The corn planted on three of the acres was also|| until they are thoroughly dried, which takes from 36 to 40 hours. 
smeared with tar. The worms have been much more destructive|; When taken out of the kiln, they should be taken immediately to 
among the corn that was tarred, than that which was not. This//the mill for grinding. Madder has formerly been ground in grist 
was probably owing to their being more numerous in that part of|/mills, but a much more convenient and economical way, is to grind 
the field. A few days since, in reading one of the late numbers of|/in cast iron mills, constructed expressly for grinding madder.— 
that valuable English periodieal, the Farmers’ Series of Useful||They also answer a valuab!e purpose, for grinding coarse grain for 
Knowledge, I found that in England they destroy the worms in||provender, in sections of country where grist mills are not near by. 
grass lands in the following manner:—Knowing that the worms|/They may be propelled by horse power, (one horse being sufficient, ) 
come above ground in the night, they at that time spread quick lime! or by water power if it is convenient. One of these mills will 
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grind 800 or 1,000 pounds a day with one horse. Improved mills 
of this kind can be obtained by applying to me, at West-Wibpfield, 
Herkimer county, or Lester Curtis, Nelson, Madison county. Or- 
ders for mills will be promptly attended to: price $20. 

The following bill exhibits nearly the cost of cultivating an acre 
of madder, including the expense of digging, drying and grinding. 








Seed per acre, ....ccccee cece vee - $32 00] Product, if well cultivated, 5,000 
Interest of land 4 years, at $40,... 11 20] Ibs, at 20c. perlb... $1,000 00 
Ploughing and harrowing twice, . 2 50 | Deduct cost, .......- 111 70 
Planting, ..ccce cccccccces covce 2 00 
Dressing first year,.. ...esse0 8 00 Nett profit,...... $888 30 
do second year, ...+.seeees 7 00 ae 
do third YeRr, 2.0 .cc0 ccces 3 006 
WORSE, 6506. sew ‘scescessesess SR 
Drying, 25c. per cwt. .....2ee00- 12 50 
Grinding, 25c. per cwt.......602- 12 50 
ce ee 





A good crop of madder looks small the first season, but those in- 
terested need not be discouraged. I have now planted nine acres, 
and shall be ready at the season for digging to supply seed toa 
considerable amount. ‘Those who wish for seed, had better obtain 
it in the fall. Quantity per acre, as I plant, 8 bushels. 

Price of seed: under 6 bushels, $4 per bushel; over 6 and under 
12 bushels, #3-56; over 12 bushels, $3. 

Respectfully yours, HERBERT WOODBERRY. 

West-Winfield, N. Y. July 20th, 1835. 
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Elements of Practical Agriculture, 


By David Lew, Professor of Agriculture, &c. 


THE HARROW. 

This instrument succeeds to the plough in the order of descrip- 
tion, and the uses to which it is applicable. It consists of a frame 
of wood or iron, in which a certain number of teeth are fixed, 
which are pressed into the ground by their own weight and that 
of the frame. The instrument is intended to pulverize the ground 
which has been acted upon by the plough, to disengage from it 
the roots and other substances which it may contain, and to cover 
the seeds of corn and other cultivated plants. 

The harrow is greatly more simple in its form than the plough. 
It is even an imperfect machine in any form of which we can con- 
struct it; yet it is of great utility in tillage, and should receive all 
those mechanical improvements of which its nature will admit. 

The harrow performing its operation by means of a certain num- 




















corresponding degree: And lastly their length shoula not be 


greater than is necessary, because they will not on that account 
penetrate more deeply into the ground, unless the whole weight is 
also increased, and because this increase of length will give a 
greater power to the teeth, when encountered by obstacles, to 
split the frame in which they are fixed. 


Fig. 1. 
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The harrows represented in Fig. 1,* of which the frame is of 
wood and the teeth of iron, are formed with a regard to these ge- 
neral principles. They are connected together in pairs by hinges. 
‘They consist each of four bars of wood, AB, CD, &c. which are 
joined together by an equal number of cross-bars of smaller di- 
mensions, mortised through them. The larger bars may be 2} 
inches in width or more, by 3 in depth, and the smaller 2} inches 
in width by lin depth. The larger bars are placed oblique to the 
smaller bars, and to the line of the harrow’s motion, and the teeth 
are inserted into them them at equal distances from each other. 
This inclination is made to be such, that perpendiculars from each 
of the teeth falling upon a line I.M, draw at right angles to the 





ber of teeth moved forward in the ground, and pressed downwards 
by their own weight and that of the frame in which they are fixed, 
the first questions that occur in investigating the principles of its 
construction are, the form that should be disposed in the surmount- 
ing frame. Were it the purpose, in harrowing, solely to drag u 
the roots of plants and other substances from the ground, the best 
form, perhaps, that could be given to the teeth would be that of 
a thin wedge, tapering to the point, like the coulter of a plough, 
and, like it, inclining forward. But although this construction 
might be the best calculated for tearing up roots and other sub- 
stances beneath the surface, it would not be so well fitted for co- 
vering the seeds and for breaking and pulverizing the ground, as 
when a broader surface was presented to the earth, anda greater 
movement given to its particles. The wedge for this purpose should 
be broad rather than thin. In order, therefore, to adapt the form 


of the teeth to this purpose—to the strength necessary to be given; 


to them, and to the lateral or shaking motion to which they are 
subjected in passing over rough ground, as well as to their forward 
motion—it is conceived that the best form of them will be when 
their horizontal section is a square, whose diagonal is moved for- 
ward in the line of the harrow’s motion; while they should gra- 
dually taper to a point, the forepart being kept straight, as in T, 
fig. 1. 

"with regard to the distribution of the teeth in the frame of the 
harrow, they should not be placed too closely together, for then 
they would be too much impeded by the obstacles opposed to them: 
Further, they should be so disposed with relation toeach other, as 
that one part of the instrument shal] not be more interrupted than 
another: Again, their number should not be too great, because 
then their power to penetrate into the ground will be diminished, 
unless the weight of the whole instrument, shall be increased in a 


Pj 


harrow’s motion, shall divide the space between ecch bar into 
| equal parts, so that the various teeth, when the instrument is moved 
| forward, shall indent at equal distances the surface of the ground 
‘over which they pase. 

| The number of teeth in each harrow is 20, 5 being inserted in 
‘each of the larger bars. When two harrows, therefore, are em- 
‘ployed together, the surface of the ground from L to M is indent- 
ed by 40 teeth, impressing the ground at equal distances from each 
other, and coverirg the space of about nine feet. The teeth may 
| project below the under surface of the frame seven or eight inches, 
‘their length somewhat increasing from the hindmost to the fore- 
‘most rows, where the oblique position of the line of draught tends 
‘most to elevate the harrow. The teeth are often inserted into the 
\frame with a little inclination forward; but this deviation from the 
perpendicular, if made at al], should be very slight, because it ren- 
\ders the harrow more apt to be impeded by the weeds or other sub- 
iistances collected in the angle between them-and the frame. The 
‘teeth are fixed in the bars by boring holes with an auger of about 
‘three-fourths of an inch in diameter, and then driving them firm- 
ly through. The teeth, when thus driven into the bars, will be 
‘retained with sufficient firmness. The best of the common kinds 
jof wood for the larger bars, as being the least liable to split, is 
elm, birch or ash, and for the cross-bars ash. 

The iron rods which terminate in the hinges, O, O, may pass 
through the farmework to give it greater strength. These rods 
keep the harrows at the distance required, and the hinges admit 
of either harrow rising or falling according to the inequalities of 
the surface. When thus joined, the harrows are drawn by two 
horses guided by reins, the driver walking behind, so as to be pre- 











~ These harrows are constructed by Mr. Craig, of Galway, and sold at $15 
the pair. 
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pared tuo lift up ) either ha: row whea ‘choke d by W eedz, or otherwise 
interrupted, 

The method of attaching the animals of draught will be explain- 
ed by the apparatus of swing-trees, shown In the figure, by means 
of which each animal must exert en equal fureein pulling. There 
are plates of iron, N, N, passing through the left-hand bars of 
each harrow, These plates have a few holes in them, so that the 
line of draught may be shifted to the right or left as may be re- 
guired. ‘The staple P upon the swing-tree RR, being the point to 
which the moving power of the harrow is attached, it Is important 
to ascertain is proper position. 

Were a perpendicular to be let fall from the staple P upon the 
line LM, the point of intersection would be in the middle of the 
entive breadth covered by the harrows, 
teeth would be on each side of the Jine of traction, and this would 
seem to indicate the position of tbe staple P. But the larger bars 
being placed oblique to the line of the harrow’s motion, w hen n any 
obstacle raised above the surface of the ground strikes one of these 
bars, it tends to press it to the right hand aide. And as there are 
eight bars of this kind, and these of considerable length, it will 


appear that, in ground where there is any great unevenness of 


surface, there will be a constant succession of strokes, furming a 
strong Jateral pressure on the left side of the several bars. But 
the staple P being nearly fixed in its position, while the harrows 
may be moved round, the effect of this lateral pressure is to turn 
the whole harrows on P as a pivot from left toright. In practice, 
accordingly, there is found to be a constant tendency in the har- 
rows of this construction to swing around from left to right, and 
this often to so great a degree in very rough ground, as to place 
the larger bars parallel to the line of motion, thus causing all the 
teeth in the same bar to follow in the sametrack. Hence the point 
P onglit not to be precis sely in the middle of the space covered by}! 
the barrows, but placed somewhat to the Jeft hand, in order that 
so great a number of teeth may be placed on the right side of the 
Jine of traction as to counteract the tendency of the harrows to turn 
from left tomght. But furtier, the position of T is not fixed, 
but must vary with the roughness of the surface over which the 
harrows are dragged. Hence not only must the staple P be placed 
somewhat to the left hand, but there must be the power of muv-) 
ing it more or less towards the left hand, according.to the roughi-| 
ness of the surface paxsed over, This is effected by “the iron plates, 
with holes, of which mention has been made, and by means of; 
which the driver can readily shift the line of draught more or less 
to the left hand, as may be required. 


From Ruffin's Essay on Calcareous Manures. 


OBSERVATIONS ON MARL AND LIME. 
The theory of the constitution of fertile and barren soils, has now been 


reguiarly discussed; it remains to show its practical application, in the use| 
If the opinions which have been main-| 


of caleareous earth as a manure. 
tained are unsound, the attempt to reduce them to practice will surely ex- 
pose their futility; and if they pass through that trial, agreeing with, and | 
confirmed by facts, their truth and value must stand unquestioned. The 
belief in the most important of these opinions, (the incapacity of poor soils 
for improvement, and its cause;) directed the commencement of my use 
of calcareous manures; and the manner of my practice has also been di-|) 
rected entirely by the views which have been exhibited. Yet in every 
respect the results of practice have sustained the theory of the action of), 
calcareons manures—unless there be found an exception in the damage 
which has been caused by applying too heavy dressings to weak Jands. 
My use of calcareous earth as manure, has been almost entirely con- 
fined to that form of it which is so abundant in the neighborhood of our 
tide-waters—the beds of fossil shells, together with the earth with which 
they are found mixed. The shells are in various states— in some beds ge- 
nerally whole, and in others, reduced nearly to a coarse powder. The 
earth which fills their vacancies, and serves to make the whole a compact 
mass, in most cases is principally silicious sand, and contains no putres- 
cent or valuable matter, other than the calcareous. The same effects 
might be expected from calcareous ear h in any other form, whether chalk, 
limestone, gravel, wood-ashes or lime—though the two last have other qua- 
lities besides the calcareous. During the short tire that lime can remain 
quick or caustic, after being applied as manure, it exerts, (as betore stat- 
ed,) asolvent power, sometimes beneficial and at others hurtful, which has 


no connexion with its subsequent and ye rmanent action as calcareous earth. | 


These natural deposites of fossil shells are commonly, but very impro- 
erly, called marl. This misapplied tert is partic ularly o! bjectionahle, | 
ecause it induces erroneous views of this manure. Other earthy ma-| 

nures have long been used in England, under the name of marl, and nu- 


and an equal number of 








merous put blications have | deseribed their gene wale ellects, and recoc:nmend- 


ed their use. When the same name is given here to a different manure, 
many persons will consider both operations as simular, aud perhaps may 
refer to English authorities for the purpose of testing the trath of my opi- 
nions, and the results of my practice. But no two operations calied by 
the same name can well differ more. The process which itis my object to 
recommend, is sitnply the application of calcareous earth in any form 
whutever, tu svils wanting that ingredient, and generally quite destitute 
of st’ and the propriety of the application depends entirely on our know. 
ing that the manure contains calcareous carth, and whet proportion, and 
that the suil contains none. In England, the most scientific agricultur- 
ists apply the term marl correctly to a calcareous clay, of peculiar tex- 
ture; but most authors as well as mere cultivators, have used it for any 
smooth soapy clay, which may, or may not have contained, so tar as they 
knew, any proportion of calcarcous matter. Indeed, in most cases, they 
seem Unconscious Ot the presence, as Well as of the importance ot that in- 
gred.ent, by not alluding to it when attempting most carefusly to point out 
the characters by which marl may be known. Sull less du they inquire 
into the deficiency of calcareous earth, in soils proposed to be mailed— 
but epply any earths which either science or ignorance may have ca led 
marl, lo any soils within a convenient distance—and rely upon the subse- 
quent effects to direct whether the operation shall be continued or avan- 
dened, Authors ot the highest character, (as Sinclair and Young, tor ex- 
auple,) when telling of the practical use, and valuable effects of marl, 

omit giving the strength of the manure, and generally even its nature— 
and in no instance have | found the ingredients of the soil stated. so that 
the reader might learn w hat kind of operation really was described, or be en- 
abled to form a judgment of its propriety. From all this, it follows that though 
What is Called mariing, in England, may sometimes (though very rarely, 
L inter.) be the same chemical operation on the soil that Lam recommence 
ing, yet .t may also be, either applying clay to sand, or clay to chalk, or 
true mari to either of those soils—and the reader will generally be lett to 
| Sue $s in eVery separate case, which of ail these operations is meant by the 
jterm marling. For these reasons, the practical knowledge to be gathered 
from allthis mass of Written instruction on marling, will be far less abund- 
ant, than the inevitable errors and mistakes The recommendations of 
marl by English authors, induced me very early to look to what was here 
called by the same name, as a means for ‘inprovement: but their descrip. 
tions of the manure convinced me that our matl was nothing like theirs, 
and thus actually deterred me froin using it, until other views instructed 
|, me that its value did not depend on its having **a suapy feel,” or on any 
mixture of clay whatever. 

Nevertheless, much valuable information may be obtained from these 
|| same works, on calcareous manure, or on marl, (in the sense it is used 
|) among us) but under a d.fferent head, viz. lime. This manure is gene- 
rally treated of with as little clearness or correctness, a3 is done with marl: 
|| but the reader at least cannot be mistaken in this, that the ultimate effect 
|, of every application of lime, must be to make the soil more calcareous— 
|; and to that cause solely are to be imputed all the long continued beneficial 
consequences, and great profits, which have been derived trom liming. 
But excepting this une point, in which we cannot be misled by ignorance, 
or Want of precision, the mass of writings on line, as well as on calcare- 
|| ous manures in general, will need much sifting to yield instruction. The 
opinions published on the operation of lime, are so many, suv various and 
contradictory, that it seems as if each author had hazarded a guess, and 
added it to a compilation of those of all who had preceded him. For a 
| reader of these publications to be able to reject all that is erroneous in rea- 
soning, and in statements of facts—or inapplicable on account of difference 
) of soil or other circumstances—and thus ootain only what is true and va- 
! lnable—it would be necessary for him first to understand the subject better 
than most of those whose opinions he was studying. It was not possible 
for them to be correct, when treating (as most do) of Jime, as one kina of 
manure, and every different form of the carbonate of lime, as so many 
others. Only one distinction of this kind (as to operation and effects) 
|; should be made and never lost sight of—and that is one of substance, sull 
}mnore than of name. Pure or quicklime, and carbonate of lime, are ma- 
jnures entirely different in their powers and effects. But it should be re- 
|inembered that the substance which was pure lime when just burned, of- 
ten becomes carbonate of lime betore it is used, (by absorbing carbonic acid 
‘from the atinosphere,)—still more frequently before a crop is yee ited— 
jand probably always, before the first crop ripens Thus, it should be 
| borne in tnind that the manure spoken of as lime, is often at first, and al- 
iWays ata later perrod, neither more nor less than calcareous earih: that 
lime which at different periods is two distinct kinds of manure, Is consis 
! dered in agricultural treatises as only one: and to calcareous earth are given 
as many afferent names, all considered to have diflerent values and ef- 
fects, as there are different forms and mixtures of the substances present- 
ed by nature. 

But however incorrect and inconvenient the term marl may be, custom 
has tuo strongly fixed its application tor any proposed change to be adopt- 
ed. Therefore, | must submit to use the word marl to mean beds of tose 
sil shells, notwithstanding my protest against the propriety of its being so 

il applied. 
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The following experiments are reported, either on account of having 
been accurately made, and carefully observed, or as presenting such re- 
sults as having been generally obtained en similar soils, from applications 
of fossil shelis to nearly six hundred acres of Coggin’s Point Farm. It has 
been my habit to make written memoranda of such things; and the mate- 
rial circumstances of these experiments were put in writing at the time 
they occurred, or not long after. Some of the experiments were, from 
their commencement, designed to be permanent, and their results to be 
measured as longas circumstences might permit. These were made with 
the utmost care. But generally when precise amounts are not stated, the 
experiments were less carefully made, and their results reported by guess. 
Every measurement stated, of land or of crop, was made in my presence. 
The average strength of the manure was ascertained by a sufficient num- 
ber of analyses—and the quantity applied was known by measuring some 
of the loads, and having them dropped at certain distances. At the risk 
of being tedious, I shall state every circumstance supposed to affect the 
results of the experiments—and the manner of description, and of refe- 
rence, necessary to use, will acquire a degree of attention that few read- 
ers may be disposed to give, to enable them to derive the fall benefit of 
these details. But however disagreeable it may be to give to them the 
necessary attention, I will presume to say that these experiments deserve 
it. They will present practical proofs of what otherwise would be but un- 
certain theory—and give to this essay its principal claim to be considered 
useful and valuable, 

When these operations were commenced, I knew of no other experi- 
ments having been made with fossil shells, except two, which had been 
tried long before, and were considered as proving the manure too worth- 
less to be resoited to again. Inexperience, and the total want of any 
guide, caused my applications, for the first few years, to be frequently 
injudicious, particularly as to the quantities laid on. For this reason these 
experiments show what was actually done, and the effects thence derived, 
and not what better information would have directed, as the most profita- 
ble course. 

The measurements of corn that will be reported were all made at the 
time and place of gathering. ‘he measure used for all except very small 
quantities, was a barrel holding five bushels when filled level, and which 
being twice filled with ears of corn, well shaken to settle them, and heap- 
ed, was estimated to make five bushels of grain—and the products will be 
reported in grain according to this estimate. This mode of measurement 
will best serve for comparing results—but in most cases it is far from giv- 
ing correctly the actual quantity of dry and sound grain, for the following 
reasons. The common large soft grained white corn was the kind culti- 
vated, and which was always cut down for sowing wheat before the best 
matured was dry enough to grind, or even to put up in cribs; and when 
the ears from the poorest land were in a state to lose considerabiy more 
by shrinking. Yet for fear of some mistake occurring if measurements 
were delayed until the crop was gathered, these experiments were mea- 
sured when the land was ploughed for wheat in October. The subse- 
quent loss from shrinking would of course be greatest on the corn from 
the poorest and most backward land, as there, most defective and unripe 
ears would always be found. Besides, every ear, however imperfect or 
rotten, was included in the measurement. For these several reasons, the 
actual increase of product on the marl land, was always greater than will ap- 
pear from the comparison of quantities measured: and from the statements 
of all such early measurements, there ought to be allowed a deduction, va- 
rying from ten per cent on the best and mest forward corn, to thirty per 
cent on the latest and most defective. Having stated the grounds of this 
estimate, practical men can draw such conclusions as their experience 
may direct, from the dates and amounts of the actual measurements that 
will be reported. Some careful trials of the amount of shrinkage in parti- 
cular experiments will be hereafter stated. 

No grazing has been permitted on any land from which experiments will 
be reported, unless it is specially stated.—[ Tv be continued.] 
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ON THE UTILITY AND BEST METHOD OF COOKING 
FOOD FOR DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

This subject has engaged the attention of practical men in Eu- 
rope and in this country for many years, and it is a branch of rural 
economy at all times worthy the careful investigation of the farmer. 
The Highland Society of Scotland have, in a particular manner, 
directed the public attention to the comparative advantages of 
feeding farmstock with prepared or unprepared food, and have, 
by liberal premiums, induced numerous experiments to be accu- 
rately made, and elicited much valuable information. The con- 
clusions which have been drawn from these and other experiments, 
seem to be,— 

1. That a great saving, some say one-half or more, is effected 
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by cutting the dry fodder for horses and neat cattle, and feeding 
it with their provender or grain, in two or three daily messes, in 
mangers. Not that the food is thereby enhanced in its inherent 
properties, but that given in this way it all tells—is all consumed, 
all digested, all converted into nutriment. ‘There is comparatively 
none wasted, or voided, without having benefitted the animal. In 
the ordinary mode of feeding in racks, yards, and in open fields 
at stacks, it is well known that much is fost, from the difficulty of 
masticating uncut hay, straw and stalks, and from its being trod- 
den under the feet of animals and spoilt. Much labor is besides 
saved to the animal, as cut food requires less mastication, and the 
animal enjoys a longer period of rest. 

2. That grain and pulse, as cattle food, is enhanced in value by 
being ground or bruised before it is fed out, so much as to war- 
rant the expense of sending it to mill, and the deduction of toll. 
Indian corn, oats, rye, and other grain, given to farm animals in 
a dry, unbroken state, it must have been observed by every one, 
panes when the animal is high fed, are often voided in a 

alf or wholly undigested state, and are virtually lost. This does 
not happen when the grain has been ground. 

3. That although roots, as ruta baga, mangel wurzel and pota- 
toes, are improved as fattening materials for neat cattle, by cook- 
ing, the advantages hardly counterbalance the extra expense of 
labor and fuel. 

4. That for working horses, cooking the roots we have enume- 
rated, and feeding them with cut hay and straw, is of manifest ad- 
vantage ; and that thus fed they supersede the necessity of grain. 

5. That in fattening hogs, there is decided economy in grinding 
and cooking the food. The experiments upon this subject are 
meny and conclusive. Some estimate the saving at one-half the 

uantity of food. Taking into account the various materials on a 
arm, which may thus be turned to account, we are satisfied that 
one-half the cost of making pork may in this way be saved.— 
Swine are voracious animals, and will eat more than their sto- 
machs can digest, unless assisted by the cooking process. There 
are upon the farm may refuse matters, as pumpkins, squashes, 
small potatoes, early and defective apples and apple pomace, 
which are of little value, except as hog food, but which! if well 
husbanded, cooked and mixed with ground provender, contribute 
essentially to cheapen our pork. It has been questioned whether 
the articles we have enumerated are nutritive to pigs, when given 
in their raw state ; while all admit, who have made the experi- 
ment, that they are highly so when cooked. Cooking undoubt- 
edly adds to their nutritive properties, as it does to the nutritive 
properties of Indian meal. 

Before we offer our views of the most economical mode of cook- 
ing food for hogs, and of the apparatus to be employed, we be 
leave to submit the plan of a Ms -pen or piggery, which, wi 


some modifications, is the model of one we examined at the Shaker 
village in Niskayuna. 


Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 1, exhibits a 
und plain of the 
uilding, showing a 
gangway in the cen- 
tre, with a range of 
ns on each side.— 
4 hoa aoe feet, 
and the le ma 
be adapted to the a 
venience of the build- 
er. The pensare six 
feet broad and ten 
feet deep, with a cross 
partition 4 feet from 
the rear, and a four 
feet door, which is 
used to close the pas- 
sage between the front department (a) and the department b, or 
to extend the partition between the pens. The different uses of 
the doors are shown on the two sides in the cut. The pens are 
calculated for four hogs each, and the section here exhibited will 
therefore accommodate 24. When the pens require to be cleaned, 
the doors are shut into the cross partitions, as at A, so that the 
rear presents an uninterrupted passage, the hogs being confined 
in aa; and as soon as the pens are cleared, these doors are thrown 
back as at B. The troughs are embraced in the gangway. 
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Fig. 2, shows a cross section along the dotted line A B. The) 
partitions are three and a half feet high, the posts eleven feet, 
giving seven feet to the basement, and four te the upper story, 

elow the roof. The position of the feeding troughs is here shown. 
They are provided with lids, hung with stout hinges above, and 
may be let down so as to exclude the hogs from the troughs while 
they are being cleaned or replenished with food, or raised up, at 

leasure, as shown in this section. Each lid is provided with an| 
iron bolt, (fig. 4.) which works in staples, and confines the lid) 
in the position required. This section also shows the slope of the | 
floor in b b, so constructed that the urine may drain off. The dot- 
ted lines represent the size of the building, when, instead of the 
apartments b b, it is wished to let the hogs run in an open yard. 

or small farméries, a single range of pens and the gangway may 
suffice. The loft serves as a store room for hog-food, &c. 

Fig 3, is a section along C D, showing the studs that prevent 
the interference of the hogs while eating. 

The boiling or steaming room is in one end of the building, and| 
communicates with the passage and the loft. 

The peculiarities, or rather the advantages of this piggery, eon-| 
sist in the facility which is afforded of cleaning the pens and the) 
troughs, and of depositing the food in the latter, without being in- 
pee by the hogs, and in preventing the hogs worrying each 
other. 

We shall now exhibit the model of a steaming apparatus, cal- 
culated for a large establishment. We have shown the plan to an 
intelligent master in one of our furnaces, who estimates the cost 
of boiler, pipes and cocks, at $50. 


Fig. 5. 
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‘« A is a barrel or other vessel for containing water and supplying it to the 
boiler C. Dis asafety-valve. Atthe upper part of the boiler at C are placed 
two tubes, with stopcocks. One of these tubes terminates near the bottom of 
the boiler. Upon the stopcoek being turned, water should always issue from 
this tube. Whin, therefore, steam issues from it, and not water, this ind- 
cates that the water is too much builed away, and consequently that there is 
a deficiency of water in the boiler. The other tube terminates within the 
boiler, near the top. Upon the stopcock being turned, therefore, steam oughit 
always to issue forth. But should water in the place of steam come out, then 


it will appear that the boiler is too full of water. In this manner the attendant, 
by turning either stopcock, ascertains whether there is a deficiency or excess 
of water in the boiler. 





The quantity of water could indeed be regulated by 


| nicer means; but that described will be found sufficient in practice. F is the 
| furnaee, and E is a pipe witha stopecck communicating with the boiler.— 
| When it is wished to obtain hot water, it is obtained by this pipe. 


A pipe f& 
communicates with the barrels H, I, K, and conveys the steam to them ; and 
in these is placed the food to be steamed. Ly means of the stopeucks J, l, é, 
the communication can be eut off with ary of the barrels, so that the steam 
may be admitted to one barrel, or two barrels, or three, as may be wished.— 
Ihe barrels in the figare are three, but the number may be extended. Eacls 
parrel has a moveable lid, which is kept down by serews, and a sliding board 
below, by which the food, when ready, is withdrawn. ‘The barrels are rais- 
ed on a frame, so that a wheel-barrow ur vat may be placed below, and the 
food at once emptied into it. 

‘* By means of an apparatus of this kind, roots and other parts of plants may 


be steamed in a convenient and eeonomical manner.” 


The relative advantages of steaming and boiling, will very much 
depend, we suspect, on the extent of the establishment. We 
have tried both, though our steamer was imperfect, and have come 
to the conclusion, that when the number of hogs to be supplied 
does not exceed 15 or 20, boiling is preferable,—as with a good 


| boiler, of the capacity of 30 gallons, from 12 to 16 barrels of food 


may be easily cooked in a day. But much depends on the judi- 
cious setting of the boiler, so that it may receive the whole advan- 
tage of the fire. For this purpose the brick work should be made 
to conform to the shape of the kettle, leaving a space of three or 
four inches between them, until it reaches nearly the top of the 
kettle, when a tier of brick set edgeways is projected for the 
flange of the boiler to rest upon; and the bottom of the fire flue 
should be above the bottom of the kettle, or about parallel with 
the commencement of the slope which rounds its bottom. By this 
means, the tlame is thrown upon the sides and bottom, and in a 
manner that the whole boiler 1s collapsed with it on its passage to 
the smoke fle ; and the brick work being heated constantlyre- 
fracts back its heat upon the boiler. A tight cover should be laid 
over the cooking food, to prevent the free escape of the steam, by 
partially confining which, the cooking process is greatly facili- 
tated. 

There should be appended to the hog-house an open yard, for 
straw, litter, weeds, &c. which the hogs, during summer, will 
work into manure, and into which the dung is thrown from the pen. 

Hogs are subject to various diseases, particularly if shut up in 
a close pen, during the time of fattening, which are often sud- 
denly fatal. Prevention is here easier than cure ; and many farm- 
ers prefer giving their hogs yard room, where they can root in the 
earth, which is deemed a preventive. Others give them occa- 
sionally rotten wood, charcoal, sulphur, antimony or madder, all 
which are considered as aperients, cleansers or alteratives, and 
consequently as conducing to health. Salt is all important, and 
should be habitually blended with their cooked food. 





ON THE MANUFACTURE OF CIDER. 
The quality of cider depends on several contingencies, among 


| which may be reckoned, 


. The species of fruit employed ; 
. The soil and aspect of the orchard ; 
. Condition of the fruit ; 
. The process of grinding ; 
. Management of the vinous fermentation; and 
The precautions which are taken to prevent the acetous fer- 
mentation. 
We shall offer some brief remarks under each of these heads. 


|) And, 


1. The Fruit. Apples differ not only in their flavor, colour, and 
time of ripening, but in the proportions of their constituent parts. 
The most material of these constituent parts are acid, sugar, as- 
tringency, vegetable extract and water. The properties of good 
dessert and cider apples are seldom found united, though they are 
not incompatible with each other. Table apples are esteemed on 
account of their bland and aromatic flavor, crisp and juicy pulp, 
and for the property of keeping long, or ripening late. The cha- 
racteristics of a good cider apple are, a red skin; yellow and 
often tough and fibrous pulp, astringency, dryness, and ripeness 
at the cider making season. ‘‘ When the rind and pulp are green, 
the cider will always be thin, weak and colourless; and when 
these are deeply tinged with yellow, it will, however manufactur- 
ed, or in whatever soil it may have grown, almost always possess 
colour, with either strength or richness.’’—( Anight.) The apple, 
‘like the grape, must attain a state of perfection, or perfect matu- 
‘rity, before its juices develop all their excellence ; and as many 
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of our best eating apples do not acquire this maturity until winter| to sell, and it is material to him whether he obteins two or ten 
or spring, this afiords a satisfactory reason why winter fruit is sel-| dollars the barrel. Our manufactories, our towns and cities, and 
dom or never good cider fruit. Ina dry apple, the essential ele-| the demand for exportation, will always ensure a market and price 
ments of cider are generally more concentrated, or are accompa-| for good ciders. Mr. Wynkoop, of Lancaster, Pa. has 400 trees 
nied with a less proportion of water, than ina juicy one ; of course| of the Virginia crab, on less than five acres of ground ; and when 
the liquor of the former is stronger than that of the latter. Of our! his orchard was twenty-two years old, he stated to the President 
best cider apples, ten or twelve bushels of fruit are required for a| of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, that it produced him 
barrel of juice; while of the ordinary juicy kinds, eight bushels| every other year forty hogsheads of cider, of 112 gallons each; 
generally suffice. : | which he sold at Philadelphia at 2s. 6d. the gallon, or about $1,500 

The only artificial criterion employed to ascertain the quality of in the gross. And yet this apple is not a first rate cider apple. 
an apple for cider, is the specific gravity of its must or unfer-) It is deficient in sugar, but abounds inastringency, rather a keep- 
mented juice;—or its weight compared with that of water. This,| ing than an enriching quality. What farmer can apply his land 
says Knight, indicates, with very considerable accuracy, the| to better profit? Wines differ as much in their quality and price 
strength of the future cider. Its weight and consequent value, is| as ciders. Fruit, soi] and skill make the difference in both ; and 
supposed to be increased in the ratio of the increase of saccharine | upon the proper selection and exercise of those depend the quality 
matter. In making wine of domestic fruit, say of the current or| of the liquor, and the consequent profits of the cultivator. Upon 
gooseberry for example, we use sugar till the unfermented liquor) this branch of the subject, I will only add, that the apples should 
attains a certain specific gravity; or until the saccharine matter of| ripen upon the tree, be gathered when dry, in a cleanly manner, 
the fruit and that artificially supplied, bears a certain proportion! spread in an airy, covered situation if practicable, for a time, to 
to the water. This ensures to the liquor, strength, or body, as| induce an evaporation of aqueous matter, which will increase the 


the sugar is converted into spirit by the fermentive process. | strength and flavor of the liquor, and be separated from rotten 
The specific weight of the most of apples differs materially.—) fruit and every kind of filth before they are ground. 


That of some varieties is lighter than distilled water, while the) 4. Grinding, §&c.—The apples should be reduced by the mill, 
juice of others is materially heavier. Taking water at 1.000 as as nearly as possible to a uniform mass, in which the rind and 
the standard, the Redstreak, Styre, and other of the old cider va-| seeds are scarcely discoverable; and the pomace should be ex~- 
rieties, afforded a must of the specific gravity ef 1.060 to 1.079,| posed to the air from twelve to twenty-four hours, accordin to 
and some of the new varieties, produced by Knight, as the Down-| the temperature, before it is pressed. The juices of the rind of 
ton, Foxley, Siberian Harvey, &c. of 1.080 to 1.091. fruit, as may be instanced in the orange and lemon, are highly 
2. Soil und aspect.—The apple, like the grape, is known to concentrated ; and those of the rind of the apple have a material 
take much of its character from the soil on which it grows. The influence, with the aromatic bitter of the seeds, upon the flavor 
best cider orchards in England, are on a stratum of red marl) and strength of the liquor. 
which stretches across the island. The soil of Herefordshire, Gy partially macerating the pulp of an apple, and subjecting it 
highly reputed for its ciders, is an argillaceous, or clay marl.) to immediate pressure, the juice which escapes will be reaver So 
And Knight says, the strongest and most highly flavored cider) be thin, nearly colourless and devoid of flavor. If the maceration 
which has been obtained from the apple, was produced from fruit) jg perfect, so as to crush the seeds and break down the rind, the 
growing on a shallow loam, on limestone basis. All the writers) gtrenoth. colour and flavor of the must will be improved: and if 
upon the subject seem to agree, that calcareous earth should form) the macerated pulp is exposed for a few hours to the atmosphere, 
a component part of the soil of a cider orchard. It appears to) and then subjected to pressure, these desirable properties in the 
have the effect of mitigating the harshness of rough and austere | }j uor, will be found to be still further augmented. ‘‘ By the che- 
fruits, and of neutralizing the juices of those which are too acid.) mjcal action of the roller,”? says Knight, ‘‘the various fluids which 
Coxe says, the soil which grows good wheat and clover, is best} occupy the different vessels and cells of the fruit are mingled with 
fora cider orchard. Our own observation would induce us alsc | the juices of the rinds and seeds, and with the macerated substance 
to prefer a dry and somewhat loose soil, in which the roots, des-| of the vessels and cells themselves. In such a mixture it seems 
tined to furnish food for the tree and fruit, may penetrate freely, | probable that new elective attractions will be exerted and com- 
and range extensively, in search of nutriment. The juices of! pounds formed, which did not exist sreviously to the fruit bein 
plants and fruits are always more concentrated when growing on| placed under the roller; and hence the most correct analysis o 
a dry than on a wet soil. Mint, or other aromatic herbs, is much) the expressed juices will convey but a very imperfect degree of 
stronger in the specific virtues of the plant, when grown on a dry| Knowledge of the component parts of the different fluids, as they 
soil, and greater in volume, when grown on a wet one. The ma-) existed in their state of separation within the fruit. I have often 
ple yields the sweetest sap, though less in quantity, on a dry soil.) extracted,’ he continues, “‘by means of a small hand-press, the 
Apples may grow large on a moist alluvion; but the fruit will) jnice of a single apple, without having previously bruised it to 
neither be so abundant, nor so rich, as on a dry soil. The thrifiiest pieces; and I have always found the juice thus obtained, to be pale 
trees produce the most wood buds ; those less thrifty the most fruit) and thin, and extremely defective in richness, though the apple 
buds. The best aspect for an orchard is one somewhat elevated | possessed great merit as a cider fruit. I have then returned the 
or undulating, protected from prevailing cold winds—and facing expressed juice to the pulp which I have exposed, during a few 
the south, south-east or east. Ciders brought to the Albany mar | jours, to the air and light : and the juice has then become deeply 
ket, from the hilly towns of Columbia and Saratoga, on the tran- tinged and very rich. In the former state it apparently contained 
sition formation, possess the most spirit, best flavor, and resist! }y¢ 9 yery small portion of sugar; in the latter it certainly con- 
longest the acetous fermentation. tained a great quantity; much of which I believe to have been ge- 
3. Condition of the fruit-—Fruit should be used when it has at-| nerated subsequently to the juice having been subjected to the ac- 
tained its perfect state of maturity, and before it begins to decay,! tion of the press; though it may be difficult to explain satisfacto- 
because it then yields the greatest proportion of saccharine matter.| rily the means by which it could have been produced.” Knight 
The most certain indication of ripeness, says Crocker, is the fra-| ascertained by a subsequent pe ey that by exposing the re- 
grance of the smell, and the spontaneous dropping from the trees.| duced pulp to the operation of the atmosphere, for a few hours, 
Each kind of the apple should be manufactured separately, or| the specific gravity of the juice increased from 1,064 to 1,073; 
those kinds only mixed which ripen at one time, and which ex-| and from the experiment being repeated in a closed vessel with 
perience shall show, are not prejudicial to each other. Who! atmospheric air, he ascertained the accession to be oxygen, which 
would ever think of making a superior wine from an indiscrimi-| according to Lavoisier, constitutes 64 per cent of sugar. For fine 
nate mixture of a dozen kinds of grapes? And yet we seem to/ cider, he recommends, that the fruit be ground and pressed im- 
expect good cider from an indiscriminate mixture of a dozen kinds! perfectly, and that the pulp be then exposed twenty-four hours to 
of apples. It may be urged, that the evil is irremediable, because! the air, being spread, and once or twice turned, to facilitate the 
our orchards, containing these dozen varieties, have been furnished! absorption of oxygen, that it be then ground again and the 
to our hands ; and that néither the quantity nor quality of any one| expressed juice be added to it before repressing. In straining the 
kind of fruit renders it an object to manufacture it separately. Is! must, too much care cannot be taken to exclude the pulp, as its 
it not time then, to set about correcting the evil, by selecting only} presence is apt to render the fermentation too violent, and drive 
the best kinds for new plantations? A farmer should make cider! into the acetous stage. A hair seive, filled partly with straw, an. 
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swers the purpose well. The mill which most effectually reduces 
ihe pulp is to be preferred. It has been remarked with much 
force, that cider mills should, like school-houses, be limited to 
one in a district. 
owner, to render his implements complete, and to conduct the 
process with care and skill. And as the value of the cider depends 
so much upon its being well made, it is believed the owners of the 
fruit, as well as the purchasers of the cider, would be benefitted 
by such an arrangement. 

5. Vinous fermentation.—This is commonly called working. 
It commences at the temperature of 59° Fah. and cannot be con- 
ducted in safety when the heat is over 75°, for a high temperature 
induces a too rapid fermentation, by which aoa of the spirit 
passes off with the disengaged carbonic acid gas, and the acetous 
or vinegar fermentation begins at 77°. This will show the impor- 
tance of conducting the vinous fermentation under a proper tem- 
perature, which is from 50 to 70° of Fah. To show the chemical 
effect of the vinous fermentation it will be proper to repeat, that 
the unfermented juice, or must, of the apple, consists of saccha- 
rine matter or sugar, vegetable mucilage or extract; astringency 
or tannin; malic, and a small matter of gallic acid, the principle 
of flavor, tinging or oe matter, and water. The sugar ie: 
comes the basis, or spirit, of the fermented liquor ; the spirit, after 
vinous fermentation, and the tannin, or astringent matter, preserve 
it from the acetous fermentation, if the vegetable mucilage or 

east, is separated when it has performed its office. This vegeta- 
ble mucilage acts upon the saccharine matter in a manner anala- 
gous to yeast upon the wort of the brewer—it causes fermentation, 
and converts sugar into spirits—by its giving off carbonic acid 
gas, and imbibing hydrogen—the liquor becomes clear, and part 
of the mucilage rises to the surface with the disengaged air, in 
the form of froth, and the residue is precipitated, with the heavier 
impurities, to the bottom, in the form of sediment or lees. This 
is the critical period. The liquor may now be drawn off clear. If 
left longer, the feculent matter, or froth, by parting with the gas 
which renders it buoyant, soon settles and mixes with the liquor, 
renders it turbid, and as soon as the temperature attains a proper 
height, causes a new fermentation. This will explain the reason 
why ciders become harsh and sour on the approach of warm wea- 
ther in the spring. The elementary principles of sugar, ardent 
spirits and vinegar, it has been ascertained “ the experiments of 
Lavoisier, are the same ; and these substances only differ in the 
proportion of their component parts, and in the modes of their che- 
mical union, Sugar consists of hydrogen, oxygen and carbon. 
An incrcased proportion of hydrogen enters into the composition 
of ardent spirits, and of oxygen into vinegar. The same agent, 


vegetable mucilage, which converts the sugar of the apple into|| 


spirits, will convert the spirits into vinegar, under a proper tem- 
perature, and aided by the oxygen of the atmosphere. The pro- 
cess of making vinegar is greatly accelerated by exposing cider 
or wine to the atmosphere, the oxygen of which it imbibes, and 
which is termed by chemists, the great acidifying principle. 
Here again we see the acs gel of professional cider manufactur- 
ers, who might be provided with cellars where the temperature 
could be regulated, and who would carefully rack off the iiquor 
at the completion of the vinous fermentation. 

The vinous fermentation commences and terminates at different 
periods, according to the condition and quality of the fruit, and 
the state of the weather. The juice of unripe fruit, if the weather 
be warm, will begin to ferment in a few hours after it passes from 
the press ; and seldom stops at the vinous stage. The juice of ripe 
fruit, when the temperature is lower does not begin to ferment un- 
der a week or fortnight, or longer, often continues slowly through 
the winter, and when made from some of the finer cider apples, 
is not completed under six or nine months. Indeed, in some cases 
the liquor does not become clear under a year, and the sugar is 
not wholly decomposed under two years: For the whole of the 
sugar is seldom decomposed during the first sensible fermentation. 
Knight considers cider at two years old as in the best state for 
bottling. For until the sugar is decomposed, fermentation insen- 
sibly goes on, and the strength of the liquor increases. The like 
insensible process goes on in wines, and when it is completed, 
the wines are said to be ripe, and are in their highest state of per- 
fection. (See McCulloch.) | Sage rym being the same we 


In this way, it would be an object with the}! 


rine matter bears to the mucilage and water ; and that the vinous 
liquor will be rich, high flavored and durable, in proportion as 
the sugar and astringency preponderate in the must. 

| 6. Precautions to prevent acetous fermentation.—These are, 
supposing the previous contingencies to have been favorable, a 
careful separation of the vinous liquor from the froth and lees,— 
‘a cool temperature,—racking and fining,—and artificial means to 
\destroy the fermenting quality of the remaining mucilage. 

| We have already suggested the importance of drawing off the 
‘liquor from the scum and sediment—at the termination of the vi- 
‘nous fermentation. This period may be known ” the cracking 
of the froth in an open cask, or, if in a close one, by the applica- 
‘tion of the nose or ear to the bung hole. If the fermentation has 
‘not ceased, a hissing will be apparent, and the gas given off will 
igive a pungent sensation to the nose. If the liquor is not suffici- 
‘ently clear, or indications appear of the acetous fermentation hav- 
‘ing commenced, the cider should be racked into clean strong 
‘casks, and fined with isinglass, eggs, or skimmed milk. This 
‘operation may be repeated if found necessary; but it should be 
performed in clear cold weather. After the first racking, the 
icasks should be kept bunged close, and further rackings be avoid- 
‘ed if possible, as every racking reduces its strength, and much of 
ithe spirit escapes with the cabonic acid gas which is evolved in 
ithe fermentive process. The oxygen of the atmosphere, besides, 
|increases the vinegar fermentation. But if these methods fail, re- 
‘sort may be had to the means of impeding the natural operation of 
ithe mucilage, or vegetable leaven. This may be done by what is 
‘called stumming, that is burning a rag impregnated with sulphur, 
‘in the cask in which the liquor is to be decanted, after it has been 
partly filled, and rolling it so as to incorporate the liquid with the 
gas; or by putting a drachm or two of sulphate of potash into each 
cask, whieh will precipitate and render insoluble the remaining 
leaven. If the fruit is good, and properly ground, and the cider 
racked from the fermenting casks at a proper time, most or all of 
the subsequent operations will be superseded. 

The vinous fermentation is here considered as embracing the 
whole process till the sugar is converted into spirit. This may be 
|subdivided : the production of sugar being termed the vinous, and 
\the conversion of sugar into spirit, the spirituous fermentation. 


NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST. 

The second edition of KeEnrick’s New American Orchadist, 
|has been just issued from the Boston press, revised and conside - 
irably enlarged, by the author. The additional matter embraces 
\a chapter on climate, one on modern or landscape gardens, one on 
\usefulness of fruits for food and health, a practical treatise on 
mulberry plantations and the culture of silk, and a compendious 
notice of the whole class of useful vegetables. The letter press is 
neatly executed, in a 12mo. size, pp. 420—price $1. 

Our county is comparatively yet in its infancy in horticultural 
improvement, and particularly in that branch of it which regards 
the selection and cultivation of choice fruits. Most of our people 
are not only ignorant of the relative value of good and bad fruits, 
but are perfectly indifferent what kinds they cultivate, and too 
many of them care not whether they cultivate any at all. We con- 
sider the free use of the finer cultivated varieties as among the 
higher and most innocent indulgences of the appetite ; and as not 
only increasing our animal comforts, but as imparting health to 
the body, and benignity to the mind. We therefore hail with 
pleasure whatever has a tendency to diffuse a taste for these rural 
enjoyments, and to instruct us in the selection and culture of those 
fruits which Providence has bountifully provided for our use. Al- 
though we by no means consider the work before us as perfect, it is 
perhaps as perfect as the present state of pomological knowledge 
among us would permit us to expect,and is certainly a valuable guide 
and assistant in the management of the orchard and garden. The 
author is among our most promising young men. He possesses a 
discriminating mind, honest intentions and indefatigable industry ; 
and promises, if his life and faculties are spared, to become eminent- 
ly distinguished in this branch of rural improvement. He has been 
aided in this work by many of the most experienced pomologists 
of our country, and ion profited much from the perusal of modern 
European works upon the subject on which he writes. We know 
of no American better qualified for the task than Mr. K. 
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think it may be assumed as a rule, that fermentation will be rapid 


and short, in an inverse ratio to the proportion which the saccha- 








The opinion is too prevalent, that fruits are prejudicial to the 
health. This may be true with certain qualifications. Fruits that 
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are gathered before they are ripe, and before their finer qualities 
have become developed, and transported to market in masses, in 
hot weather, often attain an incipient state of putrefaction before 
they are consumed. Fruits in this condition, which are too fre- 
quently exposed for sale in our cities, are undoubtedly prejudicial 
to health ; and it is this circumstance that has brought the whole 
family into bad odor with some. Yetnothing can be further from 
the truth, than the allegation, that the fruits of our gardens, when 
suffered to mature, and eaten fresh and in moderation, are hurt- 
ful to health. None can truly appreciate the value of fruits, but 
those who cultivate them: the care and toil bestowed in their cul- 
ture give to them a zest which the buyer can never realize ; and 
ripe fruits will seldom bear transportation. 

Upon the utility of fruits for food and the preservation of health, 
we quote the following from page 21, &c. 

“The fruits of various countries and climes, should be regarded as one of| 
the most valuable gifts which Divine Providence has bestowed on man; and 
the cultivation of those of superior kind should on all accounts be promoted 
—not merely as a source of luxury, nor yet alone as a delicious, healthy and} 
most nutritivus article of fuod; but as connected ia other respects with all that 
eminently concerns the family of man. ‘ The palate,’ says the celebrated Mr 
Knight, ‘ which relishes fruit. is seldom pleased with strong fermented liquors; 
and as feeble causes, continually acting, ultima’ely produce extensive effects, 
the supplying the public with fruit at a cheap rate, would have a tendency to 
operate favorably, both on the physical and moral health of the people.’ 

‘*'The belief is but too prevalent, that frnits produce diseases during the 
months of summer and autumn, and especially the dysentery. The belief is 
untrue—and the very reverse is certainly true; fruits being the true preven- 
lives of disease. I might amplify on this subject, but must be brief, and will 
only add as proofs, and from celebraied physicians, the following from the 
‘Annals d’ Horticulture,’ due to the researches of Gen. Dearborn and the New- | 
England Farmer, where I found them inserted. It is from the writer of ano-| 
ther country—a country celebrated for the cultivation of good fruit, and alike | 
celebrated for the remarkable temperate habits of its people. ‘One of the 
best aliments, and the best appropriated to the different ages of life, is that| 
which fruits aflurd. They present to man a light nourishment, of easy diges-| 
tion, and produce a chyle admirably adapted to the functions of the human! 
— =. * 

“* There are fruits which, when perfectly ripe, can be eaten even to excess 
without inconvenience—such as grapes, cherries and currants—the other kinds | 
never occasion ill consequences, if they are eaten only to satisfy the demands | 
of nature, 

**'Thoroughily ripe fruit, eaten with bread is the most innocent of aliments, | 
and will even insure health and strength. 

‘* In traversing the territories of Germany, there is to be seen, near each ha- | 
bitation, a vineyard or a garden of fruit trees. The villages are surrounded} 
with them, and there are but few families who do not make use of fruits dur-| 
ing summer, and preserve a certain quantity for winter. The surplus is sold | 
in the cities. There are to be seen upon the Rhine, and other rivers of Ger- | 
many, buats laden with dried apples, pears and pluins. 

** The following from the same writer, is from a passage tobe found in ‘Ad-} 
vice to people upon their health,’ by Tissot. 

‘* There is a pernicious prejudice, with which all are too generally imbued: 
it is that fruits are injurious in the dysentery, and that they produce and in-| 
crease it. ‘There is not perhaps a more false prejudice. 

** Bad fruits, and those which have been imperfectly ripened, in unfavora- 
ble seasons, may occasion cholics, and sometimes diarrhoexa—but never e pide- 
mic dysentery. Ripe fruits of atl kinds, especially in the summer, are the true 
preservatives against this malady. The greatest injury they can do, is in dis- 
solving the humors, and particularly the bile, of which they are the true sol- 
vents, and occasion a diarrhea. But even this diarrhoea isa protection against 
the dysentery. 

‘* Whenever the dysentery has prevailed, I have eaten less animal food, and 
more fruit, and have never had the slightest attack, Several physicians have 
adopted the same regimen. 

‘*T have seen eleven patients in the same house; nine were obedient to the 
directions given, and ate fruit; they recovered. The grandmother, anda child 
ste Was most partial to, died. She prescribed burnt wine, [burnt brandy or 
high wine 7] oil, powerful aromatics, and forbade the use of fruits; 1t died.— 
She followed the same course, and met the like fate. 

‘*Tlus disease was destroying a Swiss regiment, which was stationed in 
garrison in the southern part of France. The colonel purchased the grapes ot 
several acres of vines. ‘Ihe sick soldiers were either carried to the vineyard, 
or were supplied with grapes from it, if they were tuo feeble to be removed. 
They ate nothing else; not another died~ nor were any more attacked with 
the complaint after they commenced eating grapes. 

‘‘A minister was attacked with the dysentery, and the medicines which 
were administered gave no relief; he saw by accident some red currants, and 
had a great desire to eat them; he ate three pounds between seven o'clock in 
in the morning and nine in the evening; he was better during the day, and 
entirely cured the next.” 











RIDGING. 
The object of ridging, in tillage husbandry, is either 1, to ren- 
der the soil more warm and friable, by exposing a greater surface 
to the sun; or, 2, to render it more dry, by increasing the facili- 


ridging is most practised, are those which are cold and humid ; 
the soils which are most benefitted are stiff clays, or those of a 
more porous quality, which repose upon a tenacious subsoil, and 
have a level, or but a gently inclined surface. Where the slope 
is sufficient to carry off the surplus water, or the subsoil porous 
enough to give it a free passage below the roots of plants, ndging 
in our climate, is rather prejudicial than otherwise ; because it 
causes a waste of land, by multiplying water-furrows, and‘ aug- 
ments the injuries of a dry season. Ridging and under draining 
are designed for the same end, viz. to free the roots of cultivated 
plants from the habitual presence of water, always prejudicial to 
their health and product. In former times the first of these modes 
was generally resorted to ; but in the improved system of husband- 
ry under draining has obtained a decided preference. In some of 
the tenacious soils of Gloucestershire, England, where the surface 
is level, Marshal, tells us, that ridges have existed, time out of 
mind, so high, that two men standing in adjoining water furrows 
are unable to see each other across the intervening ridge. In 
Scotland, on the other hand, at the present day, parallel under- 
drains are ofien made, at the distance of 20 or 30 feet, in large 
tracts of moist or stiff lands, possessing a level surface, and am- 
ple remuneration is found for the outlay in the improvement which 
ensues. These drains are now principally made with draining 
tiles, which are laid about two feet from the surface, and in pa- 
rallel lines of twenty feet are found to preserve in high tillable 
order the most cold and tenacious soils. We are having some 
draining tiles made for our use, and shall at a proper opportunity, 
apprize our readers of the expense and advantages of this mode 


lof under draining. 


‘* Stagnant water,’’? says Loudon, ‘‘ may be considered to be in- 
jurious to all the useful classes of plants, by obstructing perspira- 
tion and intro-susception, and thus diseasing their roots and sub- 
merged parts. Where the surface soil is properly constituted, 
and rests on a subsoil moderately porous, both will hold water by 
capillary attraction, and what is not so retained will sink into the 
interior strata by its gravity ; but where the subsoil is retentive it 
will resist or not admit with sufficient rapidity, the percolation of 
water to the strata below, which, accumulating in the surface soil, 


|| till its proportion becomes excessive as a component part, not only 


carries off the extractive matter, [the food of plants, | but diseases 
the plants. Hence the origin of surface draining, that is laying 
lands in ridges or beds, or intersecting it with small open gutters.’’ 
It will be perceived, from the preceding view of the subject, 


|that the propriety or impropriety of ridging will depend upon a 


variety of circumstances which are liable to vary in every district, 
and upon almost every farm. No general rule will apply. A 
practice that might be beneficial in a flat humid district of New- 
York, might be prejudicial in an undulating warm district in Penn- 
sylvania or Virginia. Yet as there are a great many farms that 
are essentially benefitted by the practice, we will suggest some 
considerations that may be beneficial, at least to the novice in 
husbandry. 

1. Ridges should be laid with the slope of the field, that the 

waters may pass off freely; and if hollows or hiils intervene, 
cross drains should be cut, after the field is ridged, from the low 
places, to carry off the water, in the direction to which the sur- 
face inclines. 
2. The breadth of the ridge must depend upon circumstances, 
and may vary from two to thirty feet. The flatter the surface, and 
the more tenacious the soil, the narrower should the ridges be 
laid. The manner of forming them of different breadths, and of 
different inclination of surface, will be found amply described and 
illustrated in the fifth No. of our present volume. It is well to 
remark, to those who admire and imitate British husbandry, that 
ridging is not so essential here as in Great Britain—from the cir- 
cumstance of our climate being warmer and less humid. It is a 
common practice in Britain to drill turnips, particularly Swedes, 
upon ridges. Here we think they do best drilled upon a level 
surface, presupposing, however, that they are to be grown upon 
soils adapted to their culture, which are light and porous. 

3. Head lands are indispensable to good work where a field is 
to be laid in ridges, and trenches should be made through these, 
at least upon the lower border of the field, to carry off the water 
from the middle furrows. 








ties for the surface water to pass freely off. 
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‘* The grains are God’s bounties ; the flowers his smiles.”’ 
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EARTHING PLANTS. 


Our late quotation from Lorain, against earthing up, or hilling 


hoed crops, has called forth, it will be seen, the animadversion of 
yo? ’ ? 


a respectable correspondent, in to-day’s Cultivator. The bene- 
fits sought for by ridging, are in some measure obtained by earth- 
ing plants, that is, the plants are less liable to be incommoded by 
water, and a geater surface is exposed to the ameliorating influ- 
ence of the sun and atmosphere ; but then it must be confessed, 
that serious injury is likely to ensue, from cutting and restricting 
the range of the roots, and the waste of manure, incident to the 
earthing process, particularly where the plough is employed, as it 
usually is. We have made this the subject of experiment and ob- 
servation for some years, and the conclusion we have come to is, 
that upon our sandy soil, there is neither field nor garden crop, 
save potatoes, that is benefitted by being earthed up, if the ground 
has been properly ee and the surface is kept clean and open, 
by the cultivator, harrow or other implement ;—and that even the 
potato crop should be only earthed up at the first dressing. Earth- 
ing plants, as Lorain observes, is not imitating nature, whose 
teachings constitute our best guide. The most plausible reason 
urged for this practice, except what we have intimated at the 
commencement of this paragraph, is, that it affords a bed of fine 
yulverized mould for the roots of plants to range in for their food ; 
Dut if the ground is well prepared and drained, and the surface 
kept loose, this labor is seldom necessary. While on the other 
hand, the disadvantages of the practice are manifest. We will 
illustrate this in the corn crop. When this receives its last dress- 
ing, it is usually from three to five feet in height, and we assume 
it as a fact, of which we have had ocular demonstration, that 
the roots at this time, unless they have been already shortened by 
the plough or hoe, are of greater length than the tops—or in other 
words, that they occupy the whole ground. Now supposing the 
hills to be four feet apart, it gives to each hill four superficial feet 
of soil to thrive upon. If you run a plough twice between the 
rows, one way, you reduce this four square feet of pasture, at 
least until the roots can be elongated, to three feet, and if you 
plough your corn both ways, you reduce it to two, or one-half, 
and this too at a time when the grain stands most in need of an 
abundant supply of food. Nor is this all; nature has ordained, 
and she will in this be obeyed, that plants shall have surface roots, 
to imbibe the benign influence of the atmosphere, and when those 
which she provides are buried under a load of earth, she will pro- 
vide new ones ; and every earthing which we give to our corn and 
potatoes, causes a new growth of surface roots, at the expense of 
the crop. Besides droughts operate far more prejudicial to hilled 
crops than they do to those which are not hilled. 

The potato, according to our understanding, has two sets of 
roots, which perform entirely different offices for the plant—the 
proper roots, which take the unelaborated food from the soil—and 
the stollens or fruit bearing roots, which receive the elaborated 
food, and convey it to the tubers. The first are protruded as soon 
as the seed germinates, the latter not till the plant has made most 
of its growth. ‘The first strike down obliquely ; the latter shoot 
horizontally, and repose near the surface. The object of earthing 
is to furnish a bed permeable to the stollens, and which will give 
readily to the pressure of the expanding tubers. The hill may 
be formed when the seed is deposited ; but as the soil is apt to 
become compact, it is better to form it later, but before the stol- 
lens and tubers have formed ; for if the plant is earthed after these 
have begun to form, a new set of stollens is thrown out near the 
surface, the tubers upon which seldom attain to full size. Hence 
a late earthed crop is likely to abound in small potatoes. 


Calcareous Manures.—We invite the attention of the reader to 
Mr. Ruffin’s experiments with shell marl, inserted in to-day’s 
Cultivator. The extract details but a small portion of the expe- 
riments made by this enterprising gentleman, and which are nar- 
rated in his essay—a work which we cannot too warmly commend 
t» he patronage of every farmer who can avail himself of the ad- 
vantages of calcareous ‘manures. And it may not be amiss here 
t» repeat, that most if not all our sandy districts abound in clay 
marl, a material calculated to impart as much benefit to a sandy 
soil, as shell marl has been found to impart to the poor clays of 
maritime districts. And the expense—what is it compared to the 
advantages! Twenty to forty loads to the acre constitute a good 
dressing, the benefits of which will be as lasting as time. Clay 
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marl should be carted on to the field in autumn, and deposited in 
small heaps, that it may be broken down and pulverized by the 
frosts of winter, before it is blended with the soil. 





Transplanting Evergreens.—This may be done all the present 
month, taking care that the roots do not dry, and that the trans- 
planted trees do not suffer from drought. Mulch the surface about 
the transplanted trees with coarse litter, and saturate this with wa- 
ter. The only danger, if the operation is well performed, is from 
evaporation, which is much less now than at midsummer. Ever- 
greens must have a prompt and constant supply of moisture and 
food to sustain their foliage, when transplanted. 

On the 8th of July last, during a bright sunshine, the thermo- 
meter at 80°, and between the hours of one and three P. M. we 
went to the commons, took up, brought home and planted in our 
court yard, six white pines, nine to twelve feet high, and feather- 
ed with limbs to the ground. They are all now living, Sept. 1, 
and promise to do well. A few tender branches, injured in the 
transportation, have alone died. 








Gama Grass —We have given this grass a fair trial, and have 
become satisfied that it cannot answer any valuable purpose in 
northern husbandry, and that it is not, as has been said, found 
growing naturally in Connecticut. We soaked the seeds in hot 
water, sowed them early in a hot bed; they germinated freely, 
and as soon as the season would warrant, the plants were removed 
into a bed of rich garden mould. Their growth has been diminu- 
tive, and affords no hope that this grass can amount to any thing 
as a forage crop. 





William Murphy complains that he cannot make grass seeds 














take on a stiff brownish clay—proposes to apply 20 bushels of 


\lime to the acre, and asks our opinion as to the expediency of the 


application. The lime should be quadrupled to produce a good 
effect, and even then its benefits cannot be insured. We suspect 
the stiff clay was not sufficiently pulverized, and that the grass 
seeds were sown ina dry time, and the roller not used—conse- 
quently that the seeds failed to vegetate for want of moisture, or 
from the earth not coming in close contact with them. We ad- 
vise, that 20 loads of manure be substituted for the lime, that the 
ground be well pulverized, and rolled after the seed is harrowed 
in. A heavy bush drag may be substituted for the roller. It will 
pulverize the surface, and press the earth upon the seeds. 





The Tomato.—Dr. Bennett, a medical professor in one of the 
western colleges, considers the tomato as an invaluable article of 
diet. He ascribes to it high medicinal properties, and declares, 


“¥st. That itis one of the most powerful deobstruents” [i. e. removing ob- 
structions; having power to clear or open the natural duets of the fluids and 
secretions of the body; resolving vicidities; aperieut,] of the materia medica; 
and that in all those affections of the lesser organs, where ealomel is indicated, 
itis probably the most effective, and jeast harmful remed al agent known to 
the profession. 

‘2d. ‘hat a chemical extract will probably soon be obtained from it which 
will altogether supersede the use of calomel in the cure of diseases. 

‘* 3rd. That he has successfully treated serious diarrhea with this urticle 
alone. 

‘-4th. That when used as an article of diet it is almost a sovereign remedy 
for dyspepsia, or indigestion, 

Sth. ‘Phat persons removing from the east or north, to the west or south, 
s' ould by all means make use of itas an aliment, as it would im that event 
save them from the darger attendant apon those violent billious attacks to 
which almost all unacclimated persons are liable. 

‘6th. That the citizens in general should make use of it, either raw, cooked 
or in the form ofa catsup, with their daily food, as it is the most healthy arti- 
cle of the Materia Alimentary, &ec. &c.” 

Without intending to endorse all the professor’s conclusions, we 
know enough of the tomato, from experience, to recommend it as 
a grateful vegetable, and salutary to health, in the summer months. 
It is extensively used in the south and south-west, as an article of 
diet. It is easily cultivated, and readily prepared for the table in 
various forms, requiring merely a seasoning of salt and pepper. 
It belongs to the same family of plants as the egg plant, potato 
and deadly nightshade. To obtain it when most wanted, during 
the heats of summer, the plants should be started in a hot-bed, 
and afterwards planted out two or three feet apart, in a soil mode- 
rately rich, in which case the ripe fruit may be gathered early in 
July. : 

To make tomato sauce, the ordinary preparation for the table, 
peel the ripe fruit, place it in a sauce-pan, over the fire, without 
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water or other liquid ; in a few moments it will be cooked; sea-| 


son with salt and pepper to the taste, and serve up. 





‘* Teasels.—This at present is one of the most profitable of crops. There is | 
a crop to be gathered this full on three or four acres of what was Mr. Cogs- 
well’s garden, said by competent judges to be worth $3,000. We are told 
that many Farmers in Hatfield, have gone into the cultivation of it. The| 
scarcity of the article is the main cause of its present high price. A few years 
since it was so low as to be hardly worth raising, and the probability is that; 
there will soon be an abundance to supply the market.” —Northampton paper. | 

The Fuller’s Teasel is a biennial plant, the crooked awns of 
the heads of which are used by clothiers, for raising the knap on} 
woollen cloths. For this purpose, they are fixed round the aie 
phery of a large broad wheel, against which the cloth is held, | 
while the machine is turned. The seed may be sown in April or 
May, in drills 7 to 10 inches apart ; the plants must be kept free 
from weeds and thinned to the distance of one foot apart. In the 
second year, the plants are earthed up; in July, the plants begin 
to flower, and in August, as soon as the blossoms decay, such 
heads must be cut off, and exposed daily to the sun, till they be- 
come completely dry, care being taken to protect them from the 
rain. 








Hop Premiums.—The Brewers, we understand, have appointed 
three of their association, and they mean to invite the hop-grow- 
ers to add two or three of their number, as a committee of exami- 
nation, to award the silver cups which are to be given as premi- 
ums to the growers of the best parcels of hops. Every hop farmer 
should endeavor to be present atthe examination, and to bring his 
crop with him, as it is expected purchasers will attend from New- 
York, Philadelphia, and other towns. 


Cutting Corn.—We repeat our advice to the farmer, to cut his 
corn as soon as the grain become seared or glazed. The corn! 
crop is late, and fodder is like to be in demand. If, as is to be 
apprehended, we have early autumnal frosts, before the corn is 
cut, or is ripe, not only serious injury will accrue to the grain, 
from the functions of the stalk being wholly destroyed by the frost, 
but the forage will be greatly impaired in quality. Cut as we re-| 
commend, the corn will mature on the stalk, and the stalks will 
receive no injury from the frost. Try it. 

Turnips must not only be kept free from weeds, but if not al- 
ready done, they must be thinned so as not to remain nearer than 
six to ten inches apart, according to the size they are expected to 
grow. They will not bottom if they are crowded, whatever be 
the condition of the soil, or the species or variety cultivated. 


Skinless Oats.—We sowed two quarts of skinless oats, in drills, 
one foot apart. The crop has been gathered, threshed and mea- 
sured. The product is 40 quarts, and the bushel weighs 41 lbs. 
Several circumstances prevented a better yield. The ground was 
too light, being a sand ; the seed was sown late ; the soil was too 
rich, as the grain lodged, and the portion which grew under two 
early apple trees was who!ly trodden down. 


The Grain Worm.—lIt has been remarked to us by several 
farmers, that early sown wheat was much less injured by the grain 
worm, than that which was sown late. This fact should induce 
early sowing, wherever it is practicable. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
IMPROVED CHINA HOGS. 

Mr. Buvet,—Sir—This superior breed of swine, as I have observed in 
a former communication, was first introduced here by the late Christopher 
Dunn Esq. Some ten or twelve years since, when passing througt 
Princeton or New- Brunswick, N. J. in the stage, his sagacious eye was 
attracted by a beautiful sow with her litter of pigs, running in the street. 
Delighted with their appearance, he was determined to possess some of 
them if possible. He accordingly applied to the driver of the stage to pro- 
cure a pair of them for him. As an inducement, and to ensure success, he 
offered him the liberal price of twenty dollars, for a male and female, al- 
though enly eight weeks old, on their delivery to a certain house in New-| 
York. They were of course procured and delivered, and from these two | 
have sprung my ‘* Improved China Hogs.” 

Their colour is various, some white, black and white spotted, and others | 
blue and white. They are longer in body than the pure China breed. | 
Upright or mouse-eared—small head and legs—broad on the back, round | 
bodied, and hams well letdown. Skin thin—flesh delicate and fine fla- 
vored. 

They are easy keepers, and of course small consumers, quiet and! 
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peaceable in disposition, seldom roaming or committing depredations. 
Keep in good condition on grass only. 

They are not remarkable tor size, seldom attaining more than 200 to 250 
pounds although instances have occured where they have been made to 
reach 350! ‘Iherefore they cannot, in their pure state, be called the 
‘* farmer’s hog,”’ but their great value is in crossing with the common hog 
of the country. A very good hog may be obtained by a cross with your 
land shads,—your long legged, long nosed, big boned, thin backed, slab- 
sided, hungry, ravenous, rvaming tormentors, that will run squéaking 
about the yard with an ear of corn in their mouths. 

To give you some idea in what estimation they are held by persons who 
have procured them of me, I have taken the liberty of making the follow- 
ing extracts from some of their letters, 

** My Chinas, the true Bement breed, exceed all praise ; you never 
saw their equals. I have a young boar in the pen, nine months old, that I 
will show against the United States, out of the boar and sow | had ot you, 
both of which Istill keep. Nothing can compare with them in this country, 
and I honestly assure you, I never saw their equals any where, for ail 
neediul qualities in the hog.” 

** Dear sir—l have the satisfaction of saying to you, that I got my little 
Berkshire and China home in good order, and doing finely, aud are much 
admired by every person who sees them. Should | meet with success in 
rearing from this pair, I shall not be able to furnish any thing like the 
quantity spoken for.” 

In another letter a valuable correspondent says—‘‘ The hogs I had of 
you have done admirably, and I am getting a fine stock of them ; vut un the 
whole, I like the full bred improved China better than the cross, and | 
am getting into the pure blood. ‘he young sows, of which I have three 
trom the white (Hosack) boar you had, have had pigs from the old boar, 
but they are not true enough in blood, appearance and shape to suit me ; 
whereas the mother, who is the true China, brings the pigs from the old 
boar, both in colour, shape, size and every thing, as if they were cast in 
the same mould,—and that is what I like,—uniformity of appearance, 
even in hogs, and this bcar, let me tell you, has the admiration of all who 
have seen him, as the best and most perfect hog in the country. These 
hogs, ’tis true, are not large, they are indeed rather small ; but they are 
the easiest kept of any according to their size, that I ever saw, and so far as 
I have yet seen, | prefer them, even to the Bedfords, orany I know. ‘The 
Bedtords are good, but they are too heavy headed, long legged, and great 
eaters to suit me altogether. The quiet, peaceable dispositions of the 
Chinas, like that of the short horn cattle, is a great item, | assure you in 
a farmer’s acccunt.” 

{ might fill a page with similar extracts, but I think it unnecessary, for 
[ shall not be able to supply all my orders until next spring. 

In the next No. [ propose to turnish you with a portrait of one of the 
Berkshire breed, of which I am now in possession, imported by S. Hawes, 
in 1832. C. N. BEMENT. 

Albany, September Ist, 1835. 


CISTERNS. 

Mr. Buer—In the June number of the Cultivator, was published a 
short article on the subject of cisterns, in reply, as declared, to a question 
ofa correspondent. Your readeis may perhaps be willing to take some 
farther hints upon the same subject, especially such as know the value of 
rain Water, and would know the means of its perfect preservation. Al- 
though the method of building cisterns there suggested, will, in many in- 
stances, be entirely successtul, I propose to offer a reason or two, founded 
not only upon theory, but some experience and observation, to show that 
cisterns thus built are liable to fail of answering the desired end : and a!so, 
to give the outline of a new plan of constructing them, now fairly tested, 
that is calculated to avoid the defects of many kinds of cisterns differently 
constructed, and to lessen the expense of construction. 

To build a brick cistern to contain about 40 barrels, the walls of which 
shall be laid in common lime mortar, with an inside face or plastering of 
water lime, the expense in this neighborhood would be as follows. ‘That 
it may be of the above mentioned capacity, it must be built about six feet 
deep and six feet square—or contain 216 cubic feet. To construct the 
walls of such a cistern, the thickness of which shall be the length of one 
brick, are requisite about 3,500 bricks at G4, ......ccccecceccee P14 00 
20 bushels of Hane, Ot: BS. 0100000. cvsd-pccccgevee ses 6ea nae cesees EB 
Two loads of sand and drawing at 33, .....cccccccecssccccsece 75 
i Serres Water Bme for incihe ot 108...6.. ccccccocbescccceeces. 1% 
Mechanic for building 4 days, at 123.......eceeee***%ccveceees§ 6 00 
Tender fur building 4 days, at 68. ..ccccccccccccccccccccccoose 8 00 
Materials for covering and curb to draw water......e..e00++ «» 200 





$32 00 

No calculation is here made for digging the pit, as this must vary with 

the soil and situation, and be nearly alike for all kinds of cisterns of the 
same capacity. 

This is the cheapest way, perhaps, of making a brick cistern, the wall 

being the thinnest practicable ; but it will be seen that cisterns having 

walls of double thickness, (which are frequently made, and are by some 
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considered cheapest in the end,) would cost nearly double the above ac- 
count, which expense is a great obstacle in the way of the general use of 
cisterns, in obtaining one of the greatest comforts, not to say luxuries of 
life, an abundance of pure rain water. 

Objections to the utility of such a cistern are, that the common lime, 
unless the water lime facing be entirely impervious, will affect the water 
by creating hardness, as it is generally called, for a long time ; and more- 
over it is difficult to make a cement of that material that will hold water, 
especially when united with brick or any substance, that so readily con- 
ducts water. 

And the bricks extending quite through the wall, as in the case of the 
thinnest wall, I do not believe it could be made to hold water by any 
means, Without facing, there being so many crevices under the bricks oc- 
casioned by the settling of the mortar from underneath them when the 


wall is constructing ; then the dependence for holding water must be up- |! 


on the water lime facing, and this is very uncertain, for a slight frost, and 
frequently a few months standing and use will cause such a facing to 
cleave off from any other substance that may be plastered or faced by it ; 
and this facing being neccessarily so thin, it is often the case, that for one 
or another of these causes the cistern cannot be made to hold water. In 
the vicinity of this village there have been made many cisterns of stone 
and water lime in various methods, and this hasbeen done for many 
years. But an improvement made by two respectable mechanics of this 
place, about two years since, has superseded every other plan attempted 
among us, and reduced the cost to a sum that any householder can afford, 
for the certainty of enjoying the common use of rain water. They have 
procured a patent for the improvement, but there is no secret in the ope- 
ration of constructing their cisterns. A false curve is made of staves that 
fasten or link together in some way, and this is set up like atub in tne pit, 
which is dug in a well-form, that is circular to the proper depth, and about 
one foot in diameter larger than the curve, and after placing the curve in 
the pit, the space between it and the bank or earth is filled with fragments 
of stones, cobbles, brick-bats, cinders or almost any hard material crum- 
bled into pieces of four inches or less diameter ; a quantity of water lime 
is then mixed with sand in the usual proportions for making mortar, but 
of a consistency of grout or puddle, and the compound poured into the 
space. It runs through the whole to the bottom, and fills all the crevices 
and the entire vacuum left between the curve and the earth. When this 
becomes set, as they term the partial induration of the mortar, the curves 


is removed, and the wall while yet in a green or soft state, is faced or|) 


smoothed, and the bottom made with nearly the like materials. It is then 
covered and completed, and in a few days is fit to receive the water. 
Now there is no quick lime used in the construction, which obviates 
one difficulty above mentioned, there is nothing to conduct the water 
through the wall to inake it leak, no stone or other substance extending 
through it. 
per care to guard against frost, (which will break rocks) as long as time. 


Cheapness and utility are great desiderata of this age of improvement. || 
This cistern is certainly equal if not superior to any other ever made for|) 


holding and preserving the purity of rain water; and one constructed 
six feet in diameter and the same depth, holding about 35 barrels, costs 
here 15 to $17. Besides, the builders warrant them to hold water; and 
all know who are acquainted with the nature of hydraulic cement, that 
when it once holds water for a short time, itis forever. Indeed out of 


200 cisterns and reservoirs that have been built upon the ‘* pattern curve’”’ || 


plan, as it is called, not one as I have heard has failed to hold water trom 
the time of its completion hitherto. 

The expense of this kind of cistern it must be perceived, is compari- 
tively small, and that will of course vary according to the price of water 
lime where it is used—a cistern of the last named dimensions requiring 
about three barrels in all. They may be made with equal convenience 
of any shape or size, and the proportional expense is diminished in build- 
ing large resorvoirs. I have a cistern built upon the old plan, witha 
thick stone wall, of about 35 barrels capacity, that cost $40. 
ther built upon the ‘* pattern curve” plan of the same capacity, and most 
perfectly finished, that cost about $15. They are both good cisterns, and 
I do not hesitate to use the water (when conducted into them clean) for 
family purposes, cooking, &c. And I think I could give some good rea- 
sons, Why it is better for such uses than spring water of this limy region. 
But this may perhaps be done hereafter. Yours, 

A FRIEND TO IMPROVEMENT. 

Note.—To know how much a cylindrical or circular cistern of given di- 
mensions will hold, multiply one-half the diameter into one-half the cir- 
cumference, and that product into the depth, or the square of the diame- 
ter into the decimal 7,854—which will give the number of cubic or solid 
feet. By statute, one cubic foot of distilled water weighs 624 lbs., and 
ten pounds make a gallon, so that multiplying the number of cubic feet by 
623 and dividing by 10 will give the gallons. 


ON SEEDING. 
Of all the practices constituting good husbandry, none are more replete 
with beneficial effect, and which better repay the outlay than that of seed- 


It soon becomes hard as stone, and must endure, with pro- 


I have ano- |! 











\frequently with clover and timothy, a practice that should be adopted by 
all. It is high time that the practices and opinions of our ancestors—those 
Which derogate from our best interests I mean—should give place to more 
modern and more rational views. That there has been great advance- 
| ment in the science of agriculture will be conceded to by all; then why 
do we cling so strenuously to ancient practices when those of more mo- 
jdern date are infinitely superior. 

| I rejoice in the improvement that has been already made. Agricul- 
|ture has become the theme of the day. The most enlightened of our citi- 
zens are embarking in its pursuits, which give assurances of its being ul- 
| timately established upon a basis concomitant with its merits. Then it 
behooves us to follow those practices most clearly demonstrated to be be- 
/neficial—and believing seeding to be one of these, I proceed briefly to 
‘detail its utility. 

| The practice of seeding is too much neglected by many of our farmers, a 
| practice, which, could they be induced to adopt, I am confident in believ- 
ing would not be relinquished. The natural grasses yield less of quantity 
jand nutriment than either clover or timothy and some others of more re- 
;cent introduction. Double the quantity of pasture may be obtained from 
|a given piece of ground well seeded, than it would otherwise afford ; and 
|for mowing there will be a still greater difference. 

er eo of this, its fertilizing properties to the soil must be conside- 
red. 


A good sod preserves the soil from the too great influence of the 
sun, renders it porous, and consequently pervious to atmospheric nou- 
|rishment; hence we observe that meadows newly laid down almost inva- 
jtiably bear the greatest burden. 

| Whereas grounds not seeded, by being too much exposed, soon become 
|of so compact a nature as to render them ina degree impervious to either 
heat or moisture, without which they cannot be capable of the least pro- 
ductiveness. 

Autumn we considered the most proper time for sowing timothy, and 
the spring for clover. We have generally made it a practice to sow our 
timothy immediately after the last harrowing in of the wheat, having a per- 
son to follow each harrow, which leaves not a particle of ground without 
seed, and never have perceived the wheat to have been injured in con- 
| sequence, 
| ‘The time for sowing clover must depend altogether on the season whe- 
ther early or backward. We have oftener sown too early than too late, 
and I am inclined to believe that others have fallen into the same error. 

In my opinion, it should not be sown until the ground begins to dry and 
become settled, when it will be observed there are enumerable small cre- 
vices produced by the contraction of the earth, which will receive the 
‘seeds, and which the first rains will close. thereby producing immediate 
| vegetation. Respectfully submitted, by 
| GEO. WILLETS. 
Skaneateles, Ond. co. 8th mo. 17th, 1835. 





TICKS UPON SHEEP. 

J. Bue, Esq.—Sir—In the July number of the Cultivator you gave 
‘some directions for removing ticks from lambs. To this method there are 
objections: there will always be some ticks on the sheep, which will there 
stay, or remove to the lambs after the first few showers of rain; and I have 
known it when the liquor was strong, to kill the lambs as well as the tic 4s; 
besides, the Jambs must suffer a great deal before the bathing. 

| My object is not to find fault, but to give you the method I have follow- 
ed for seventeen or eighteen years. Take, (say for 50 sheep) two 
‘pounds tobacco, damaged tobacco will do, or the stems or liquor pressed 
out at the tobaconists; soak in two gallons stale urine for four or five days, 
| squeeze out and strain the liquor off, put into a pot over a moderate fire 
‘five quarts good tar, ten quarts damaged lard, butter, or clean soap grease, 
stir with a stick until well mixed or melted, then pour it into the tobacco 
liquor, mixing it thoroughly; have in reserve about thirty quarts old but- 
ter-milk or urine, which pour into the first mixture, and when about blood 
warm, take a sheep, lay it on its left side on a broad bench before you, 
the head towards you, make a shed, or opening of the wool about four 
inches from, and parallel with the back bone, the whole length of the ani- 
mal, commencing at the heac; then let a boy pour a little of the mixture 
on the skin all along this opening, beginning at the head; then turn the 
'sheep a little more on the back, and make a second shed or opening four 
or five inches from, and parallel with the first, and pour on as before; re- 
peating the shedding and opening until you come to the back bone on the 
other side, always smoothing up the wool and keeping the animal in that 
position that the liquor will run to the skin, and not out on the wool: when 
finished, let the animal stand up, and make a cross shed about the middle, 
when if properly done, you will find the liquor has run all over the skin. 
For dipping up and pouring I use a tin quart measure with a lip or spout 
like a pitcher, covered about half over, leaving an opening at the point of 
the lip large enough to admit a goose quill, to prevent its pouring too fast 
or spilling all over the wool. A quart on an average is enough for each 
sheep. The proper time for this operation is the first warm dry day from 
‘the middle of Feb. to the middle of March, allowing the ewes to lamb the 
15th or 20th of April. 





ing. 


It has become an established practice with good farmers to seed!) 


There are many reasons in favor of this mixture, and time of applying 
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it. The ingredients used, improve the health of the animal, prevent and 
even cure the scurvy; improve the quality and increase the quantity of 
the wool, and when shearing time comes, you will find the skin smooth 
and clean, and not a single tick on sheep or lamb. Some may think it will 
injure the wool: it is net so; for manufacturers who have used it, say to 
the contrary, and it has of late years come much into use amongst the more 
intelligent sheep graziers in the west of Scotland. 

I have been something lengthy in the direction of the mixture and the 
application of it, being more accustomed to handle the sheep-shears and 
the plough, than the pen; but I leave to your better judgment and prac- 
tised pen, to give a shorter version, if you think it worth insertion in the 
Cultivator. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Johnstown, Montgomery Co. Aug. 3, 1835. 





RIDGING—POTATOES. 

Hyde-Park, Aug. 3, 1835. 

J. Buet—Dear Sir—In the perusal of your valuable agricultural publi- |) 
cation, Zhe Cultivator—Vol. 2, page 68, I noticed extracts from Lo- 
rain’s Husbandry, explaining the injury done by ridging and moulding up 
plants, &c, anc the great advantages derived from a very level and super- 
ficial cultivation. 1 beg you will not think it presumption in stating my 
views on this important subject. It appears from my limited knowledge 
of agriculture, this great agriculturist has given too great scope to his theo- 
ry or practice, or is unacquainted with the great variety of situations and 
soils in Great Britain and America, which are now producing the most 
abundant crops of grain, &c. from the ridge system. In many parts of} 
the county of Essex (Great Britain,) it would be impossible to procuce a} 
crop, by his level and superficial mode of cultivation, and the most abund- 
ant produce are obtained by the four furrow ridge system of cultivation. 
The extract states that ridging and moulding up plants is as much opposed 
to reason and observation, as it is to the economy of nature. I admit this | 
to be the case with some plants, situations and soils, but to others, the! 
ridging and moulding in a proper degree is necessary to the production of | 
abundant crops. It also states the evils arising from it are many and great, | 
as it compels the plants to form new sets of shoots, so often as they are) 
ridged or moulded up, and that the roots cease to perform their functions | 
when buried too deep. I beg the favor of your information as to the depth | 
which will prevent the potato from performing their functions,—having 
been successful in the cultivation of potatoes, turnips. and cabbages, for, 








'ration is completed. In 1833, E. Holbrook, Esq., Hyde-Park, produced 
|the extraordinary crop of upwards of 75@ bushels of potatoes per acre— 
‘a pretty clear demonstration. If the ridging and moulding up certain 
plants, originated in barbarism, the enlightened cultivator, Lorain, has 
not or will not, advance us far in the march of improvement in the beau- 
tiful science of agriculture, with his level and very superficial cultivation, 
by totaliy excluding from the field the ridging and moulding science of ag- 
riculture. ~ 

| Excuse my brevity on the subject, as time will not permit me more 
fully to detail, having the superintendence of the estate of E. Holbrook, 
| Esq. to attend to. Yours, with great respect, 
THOS. MIDFORD. 

| P. S. If this feeble attempt to explain my views on the subject, is 
|worth your perusal or notice, it is at your service and use. 





| 
| Mr. J. Buet—Sir—Observing in your interesting and highly valuable 


work some observations by T. A. Knight, Esq. as taken from the British 
Farmers’ Magazine, and given in the 2d No. of Vol. 2, on the cultiva- 
tion of the potato, I would just here remark, that with these observations, 
so far as they went, I was exceedingly well pleased. It was observed in 
a former No. of the Cultivator, that the potato was long kept back by pre- 
judice and ignorance. To some little extent is it so still; (witness the 
lucubrations of Cobbett,) but these are fast dispelling, and the commu- 
nity are indebted to every one, who will communicate useful knowledge 
on that or any other branch of what I would call the staple trade of man- 
kind—agriculture. T. A. Knight justly remarks of the potato that “it 
has long been known that every variety cultivated gradually becomes de- 
bilitated and loses a large portion of its powers of producing;” but nn- 
fortunately stops there, and leaves the less erudite, though no less ardent 
lover of agricultural knowledge in the dark as to the proper means of pro- 
ducing these new varieties which ought to take the place of those that 
have served their day, and are unfit for use. I know that potatoes can be 
raised from the seed, and take it for granted that is the way that new va- 
rieties are intended to be produced; and if I am right in this supposition, 
would you or any of your worthy correspondents spare a few lines on the 
subject of raising potatoes from the seed? There must be many things 
connected with this which it is important to know, so as to produce the 
best result; as from what sort of parent the seeds are to be selected; the 
best way of preparing and preserving the seed; the cultivation thereof; 








the use of stock, all upon the ridge. From the scanty knowledge of soils 
I have acquired, | know of no uniform given depth; this must ve guided | 
by the agricultural skill and knowledge of soils, which is indispensable 
and must be the chief corner stone ot the practical and scientific agricul- 


turist. I attribute the success and abundant crops of potatoes and turnips, 
growed by E. Holbrook, Esq., to his ridging system, here represented to 
be the occason of so many and great evils. My agricultural views differ- 
ing from so great an agriculturist induces me briefly to state our practice 
and motives for the ridge system, that we with thanks may receive 
through the medium of your publication from some able and practical cul- 


tivater, better information on the subject, and thereby benefit the agri-| 


culturist. 

If we intend to grow a crop of potatoes, turnips, or cabbages, on old 
mowing ground, we carefully trench plough the land according to the pro- 
perties of the soil, as soon as spring will admit: and when it has received 
a few slight frosts, it is harrowed down, and is now a level bed of mould. 
We then with a double breast plough furrow out the ridges two feet apart, 
and about three or fourincbes deep. The potatoes, cut and rolled in lime 
and plaster, we proceed to plant thus in the furrows,.*.-* . the dots 
here marked being one foot apart, and showing one extra in the interme- 
diate space between the ridges, being a gain of 50 per cent by this mode 


of cultivation, as no more ground is used than in the ordinary mode of 


ridging. A dung cart follows, and as soon as four furrows are planted, 
the man throws from his cart common barn yard manure upon the pota 
toes, which is adjusted by a boy evenly over them. As soon as a few 
rows are covered with manure, and before the sun has power to evaporate 
the moisture from the manure, a plough covers it up by ploughing two 
ridging furrows upon them. They remain thus two or three days, to set- 
tle down, when a roller is passed over chem, and then a light harrow of a 
proper construction, which again brings the land to a level surface, and 
the sets will come up simultaneously. When out of the ground about 


four inches, the first producing root is formed with its extending feeding || 


roots. We then with asmall light one horse plough, mould them up about 
two or three inches, when they will again near the surface put forward (not 
by mutilation) another set of producing shoots with their extending fibres or 
feeding roots, which spread horizontally along the mould of the ridge, then 
turning perpendicular downward to receive the moisture and substance that 
passes from the manure which isin the centre of the ridge, and by its gra- 
dual decomposition leaves the soil loose and enables the potatoes freely to 
produce in quantity and size. We repeat this operation, say three or four 
times if possible, before the potato blossom appears. In each operation 
we are careful not to mutilate or disturb the feeding roots already mould- 
ed up: to prevent this, we use three different size ploughs until the ope- 
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and selection of such varieties as may be best expected to suit the pur- 
pose of the cultivator or consumer, both as to their probable value for 
| quantity and quality. How long will it require to bring the potato from 
| the seed to a state of maturity so as to be fit for market or stock? How 
| long may it be expected to remain good without declining by age? What 
| influence has changing the soil, i. e. changing the cultivation of them from 
| one soil to another, upon the plant? Perhaps it may be thought by some 
that the article in question is too unimportant to merit much attention. I 
think otherwise; it does not indeed rank with wheat or corn, but it is im- 
| portant enough both in the feeding of cattle and for domestic use to de- 
mand all the attention that can reasonably be bestowed upon it. 

|| Happening to have been once in the “ old country,” and looking around 
| upon any thing that might profit or amuse, I was particularly taken up with 
the high state of agricultural improvement which prevails there, and 
| among other things, with the quality of the potato. There it is good 
food; and I know of no reason why it may not be cultivated to as good 
| purpose both as to quantity and quality, in this as in that country; and 
| any information you can give on the best mode of producing new varie- 
ties, will, [am persuaded, be highly acceptable to many of your readers, 
and to ngne more than AN AGRICULTURIST. 

Massachusetts, July, 1835. 

| P. S. I would like to have your or some of your correspondents’ opinion 
on Mangel Wurzel. 


matter 


BY THE CONDUCTOR. 

There is nothing peculiar in raising the potato from seed, more than any 
other plant. The quality of the ofispring will, like that of all animals and 
vegetables, pate of the character of its parents. Of course the seed should 
be selected from the best varieties, as we shall be then sure of breeding from 
one good stock. It may be separated from the pulp of the ball and dried, or 
the balls may be broken and dried, to be sown in the spring. They should be 
kept from frost and moisture. At the usual planting time prepare a bed of 
good mould, and sow the seeds thinly on it in drills 18 inches apart. Nurse 
the plants as you would a bed of onions; and in autumn take up and preserve 
the small tubers of each plant separate. Plant the second year at the distance 
of 18 inches or two feet each way, nurse as before; and you will be able to 
judge from the product, and their time of ripening, of their character and qua- 
lity. Plant your selected kinds a third year, and the crop will be fit for market 
‘or stock, The superiority which our correspondent discovers in ‘‘ old coun- 
itry” potatoes, is not wholly owing to new varieties, but to climate. In our 
country we think the potato deteriorates south of latitude 41, and perhaps the 
best potato zone may be comprised between latitudes 41 and 46 deg. north, 
The latitude of Britain is still farther north, though its climate is more tempe- 
rate than ours. In our latitude, in ordinary seasons, the best potatoes are 
grown on grounds that are deemed cold, as reclaumed swamps, &c. The best 
| potatoes are grown in Ireland, Lancashire, Eng. 1n Nova Sootia , Maine, &e. 





where the temperature is comparatively cool, and at the same time very hu- 
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mid. The duration of a variety, in perfection, is generally computed at from|| 





IVATOR. 








1 am satisfied that the mode of under draining recommended in the 


14 to W years, though this period is sometimes prolonged by a change of soil |) March number, is correct as respects springs. But there is another case 


or climate. The nutritious properties of the potato have been proved to vary | wc 


somewhat different. I refer to the oozing near shelving rocks, after hea+ 


from 14 to 28 per ceut in different species. ‘Those abounding must in nuts-|| te ie} : 
ment are invariably the best not only fur the table, but for farm stock ; but|| YY 7!" In this case it is important to place the drains in such a manner 
as to prepare the ground to receive the greatest quantity of water possible. 


they seldom if ever exceed a medinm size, and are less productive than coa:se 
kinds. Hence as buyers make little or no distinction, the grower finds it must 
profitable to raise the latter. 


CONDITION OF HUSBANDRY IN THE VALLEY OF THE 
MOHAWK. 





| This is dune by making the drains ag near level with the outlet as possible; 
land thus removing the standing water to a considerable depth, say four or 
a ae five feet. 


In Mr. Clark’s table, showing the produce of corn at different distances, 


the kind of corn planted is not stated. This is a very important point in 


Palatine Bridge, 21st Aug 1835 P , 
; ’ : Aya * |ithe culture of corn. as some kinds require near double the distance of 
1 rg pia empacng oven ragpd a eri pa tated pastes! others. The kind } have planted for 36 years, I think will yield most at 
ry Be oe Wee pees y : tat Is the proper period |) about five feet distance between the hills each way, where the ground is 


for setting them out? [We have the white mulberty at $5 per hundred. || y 
They may be planted in the spring or summer.] t! 


ery rich. On our common land, without manure, I wish to plant from 
iree seet nine inches, to four feet each way. This kind is the large eight 


I have prepared a seed bed; and I propose while the young trees are row dented-yellow. [suppose I have had 80 bush«}s of shelled corn f om 


growing, to set out a few, that I may, upon a small scale, learn the art ol a 
1 anaging the worms, 


nacre without manure; but this is not common. We call from 40 up- 


wards, a good crop. AsI have never made any nice experimeuts and 


"elV iim oo i “7? 4 7 
I continue to receive and read the * Cultivator;” and I can assure you measurements, I do not pretend to preeision. 


that the injormation I have derived from it, has been in the highest degree 
serviceable to me in my farting operations, Could this valuavle periodi-}) , 


cal be generally ditlused and read by the farmers in this region, I am well tivator, is an article headed, ** The Corn Crop, 


satisfied that it would contribute more than any one thing to make this one 


of the most flourishing agricultural districts in the state. There can be no #4 


But the particular pointto which [ would call the attention of my broth- 
r farmers, is the sel. ction of seed corn. In the June numb: r of the Cul- 
” stating a number of ex- 
eriments and observations. An observation on the 2d expeiiment, is 


that to which I wouli turn the attention of all, that it may be tully tested. 


better soil ona es Seer ee oe of the Mohawk, and the adjacent The observation to which I allude, supposes that the particular kind there 
country, on both sides of the river. But it isa tact, that the great majo-!/ mentioned, although the most prolific, had * deterivrated by planting 
rity of our farmers, so far fromm unproving the advantages that nature has} ¢om inferior ears.” . 


conterred upon them, and being in a thuiving condition, are retrogading. 
They are so wedded to the ** old system,” that it is extremly dificult to}|, 


Now I[ wish every farmer that takes the Cultivator, would go into his 
orn-field as soon as the corn is generally too hard to boil or when the for- 


make them believe that there is a better one. And although their lands |} wardest ears begin to turn yellow, with two baskets, and select from the 
are becoming less and less productive every succeeding year, they still} talks that bear two ears each, putting the upper ear in one basket, and 
believe themselves masters of their profession. Suggestions about im- the lower one inthe other, leaving the husk on til} he brings the corn 
proved farming are regarded with distrust; and he who attempts to teach home, them strip up the husk and either tie them across a pole or braid 
doctrines at variance with their received opinions, must expect to meet them intoa trace, as some term it, and next spring plant each separate; 
with no very welcome reception; and should he have the moral courage |) note exactly the produce of each, and give the result to the conductor of 


to pronounce their opinions and practice allogether wrong, and in the end}}, 


he Cultivator. Ihave tried it on a small scale some twenty-five years 


sip pees oe apaest'y sis agg 00a would be regarded as a de- i 4g, and am satisfied for myseli; but L have found that telling my experi- 
ranged man. 1v these general rewarks, there are some exceptions, and || ments is not so good. way as to induce others to try; then they will know. 


I am well satisfied that these exceptions would very seon compose the 
majority, if the ** Cultivator’’ should be diffused and its suggestions adopt- 
ed. Then the very individuals whose business, there can be no doubt, 
docs not now pay them four per cent upon their capital, would find that 
their investments were producing a nett annual income of from ten to}|j 
fourteen. t 

I think Iam safe in saying, that the lands in my immediate neighbor- || t 
hood are worth at least twenty-five per cent less for agricultural purposes|| t 


JAMES MEAD. 


Enfield, Ct. Aug. 18, 1835. 
Dear Sir—I have now growing on my lot 2 or 300 Quince bushes, some 
n a bearing state, when not injured by frosts, but mostly quife small. F 
vave been looking for some iniormation in the papers respecting trimming 
hem, by some person who had made a sufficient trial to know whether 
vest to trim or not. I find where I have thinned them at the bottom, the 





at this day, than they Were ten years ago. Crop alter crop, and that with-|| new sprouts come out two or three fold in number. | am yeta little short 
out much regard to rotation, has been taken from them till they have be- || of sixty, but think, however, I am not too old tolearn from your valuable 


come exhausted; and the consequence is, “that instead of abundant har- [ 
vests, the husbandman’s toil is usually rewarded with but a scanty increase 
—I mean a scanty increase, in comparison to what it should be, when the 


yvaper, When it treats upon the small things in farming, such as I do. 
Very respectfully, yours, GEER TERRY. 


By THE Conpuctor.—The Quince is sometimes trained on a single stem; 


quantity of land and the amount of labor are taken into the account.—!/ hut the better and more common way is to train two, three or four stocks from 
Many of our farmers, to be sure, raise large crops, but in most instances, ||ihe same root. The shrub requires very litle pruning, except the removal of 
where this is the case it will be found judg ng trom what has been done || dead woor', superftuous sprouts and branches that are likely to cross and inter- 


under a proper system of management, that these same crops should have 
been taken from one-third of the quantity of land that actually produced 
them; and what the consequence must be ina few years more, if this ru- 
inous system is continued, it is no difficult matter to determine. The 
same system, if it was universal, would bring ruin upon the nation. Who- 
ever then shall, either by his pen or his practice, contribute any thing to 
exterminate the evil, will be justly entitled to the appellation of a public 
benefactor. 
But I have spun out my epistle toa length I did not at all anticipate 
when I sat down to make inquiries about mulberry trees. You will how- 
ever excuse me, as agriculture is a subject upon which we feel a common 
interest. 
I think I shall ere long be able to send you a jist of subscribers for the 
Cultivator. I have spoken to several individuals on the subject, and they 
have promised to take it. Respectfully yours, 
JOHN FREY. 
By tur Conpuctor.—We are in donbt whether Mr. Frey intended his let- 
ter fur publication; but it contains such just remarks 1n regard to the apathy of 
our farmers as to the benefits of modern improvements in husbandry, and the 
deterivrating effects upon our farms of tue old system of management, that 
we feel justified in giving it publicity. 
UNDER-DRAINING—CORN. 
Greenwich, Ct. Jug. 21, 1835. 
Sir—As a subscriber to the Cultivator, I am satistied that it is calculated 
to advance the interest of the practical farmer. 
I am willing to contribute my mite to help forward the improvement of 
the farmer’s mindand soil. If you have aspare number for April, I should 
feel obliged if you would send me one, as none were received at the post- 








fere with each other. We advise to prune in July, to prevent the muliiplica- 
tion of sprouts. Dead wood may be removed at any season. We advise our 
currespundent to bud a part of his stocks with butter or melting pears, as 
dwarfs. It Improves the quality of many kinds, and brings them early into 
a bearing state, 


Sandisfield, Mass. June 28, 1835. 
Mr. Bue.t,—Sir—The opinion seems well established, that the sheep 
worm or grub which occasions the annual loss of large numbers of fine 
sheep, is generated by the deposite of the eggs ofa fly on or in the nostr ls 
of the sheep during the hot months; but | have been ied to doubt the 
fact—and hope some of the observing breeders and wool growers will as- 
certain the present season, if the eggs of the fly are, or are not deposited 
in a thin cavity near the eye. If my suspicions prove true, I trust the in- 
ventive skill of Yankees, or others, will not be Jong in devising a remedy 
as eflicient, at least, as tar on the nose. Very respectfully, &c. 
GEO. HULL. 


Canaan Centre, Aug. 10th, 18:5. 
J. Buev, Esq.—Sir—I trouble you with this note to solicit information 
as to the best method of making end preseiving cider; and as there are 
different ways of managing, I think the publication in the Cultivator, of 
some of the most approved modes, would be useful to many of your sub- 


scribers as well as to myself. Yours respectfully, 
[For answer see p. 90.] DANIEL S. CURTIS. 








«* Education—A better safeguard for liberty than a standing army. If 
we retrench the wages of the school-master, we must raise the wages of 





office in this place of that number. 





the recruiting sergeant.”-—Edward Everett’s Toast 
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THE CULTIVATOR. 9Y 


Miscellaneous, ‘inches. The value of the breed, therefore, does not consist in the 
[an ————— ——— | size of the individuals, or the quality or abundance of their wool, 
From Low's Elements of Practical Agriculture, \|dut in early maturity, and aptitude tofeed. In this latter proper- 














SHEEP.—THE souTHpowy. ty, the New Leicester has not been surpassed or equalled by any 
The Southdown is a breed of fine-wolled sheep, now greatly es-|/ Other breed of cultivated sheep. 
teemed, and extensively diffused on the light soils and chalky downs}, IMPROVEMENT OF BREEDS, 


of England. They are without horns; their legs and faces are|; ‘The breed of sheep to be rewred in any case must be selected ac- 
gray, and, like the sheep of the mountains, they are | ght in their) cording to the nature of the pastures, and the artificial means pos- 
fore-quarters. Their wool is fine and short, being from 2 to 3! sessed of supplying fuod. If a mountain breed is selected for rear- 
inches in length, and weighing, on araverage, about 24 lbs the! ing on a low arable farm, then the advantage is lost which the 
fleece. Their flesh is of excellent flavor; they are a hardy class| farm possesses of producing a larger and finer class of animals. 
of sheep, kindly feeders, and well suited to the ~pecies of pasture|If, on the other hand, a lowland breed is carried to a mountain 
on which they are chiefly reared; they are about the size of the) farm, an error of a different kind, but yet more hurtful, is com- 
Cheviot sheep, the wethers,- when fat, weighing about 18 |b. the} mitted; fora fine stock will be ruined if placed in circumstances 
quarter. where it cannot be maintained, 

These sheep have been reared from time immemorial upon the| The breed, then, being selected which is the best suited to the 
chalky soils of Sussex; they have spread into other districts of| circumstances in which it is to be placed, the province of the breeder 
light soils and downs, and also into some to which they are not! is to breed from th» best individuals. 
adapted. | Disposition to feed, and early maturity, are the properties most 

Much care has been bestowed on the cultivation of this breed,| regarded in she p to be reared for food. But the property of yield- 
and it has accordingly been greatly improved ; but attention hav-//ing good and abundant wool is not to be di-regarded ; aud there is 
ing been mainly directed to the form and fattening properties of | another property essential in the rearing of this class of animals, 
the animals, the quality of the wool has declined, though its quan-| namely, hardiness and sound health of individuals. 
tity has increased. | Inthe case of the sheep as of the ox, refinement in breeding 

MERINO. ‘may be carried too far, and with more danger. By breeding from 

In the class of fine-woolled sheep is the Merino or Spanish breed,| animals near of blood, the same means exist in the case of the 
now partially naturalized. They were originally natives of the nor-|sheep as of the ox, of giving that prematurity of age which pro- 
thern provinces of Spain, and were introduced into this country in| duces fineness of the bones and a disposition to feed. But it is at- 
the yeur 1788. In the year of 1792 the rams were made to cross|'tended too with the same effect, «f rendering the animals more 
the Ryeland, the Southdown, and other fine-wo !ed breeds of En-| delicate, and subject to diseases. It seems a violence done to na- 
gland. His Majesty King George III. had introduced rams of the| ture, when carried too far, and the animals show the effects of it 
Merino breed from Spain, and cultivated it with care. In the year; by becoming too fine in their skins, by ceasing to produce wool in 
1804, the sales which then vegan of his Majesty’s stock attracted | sufficient quantity, by the females ceasing to yield milk, and by 
great attention to the breed; and, in the year 1811, a society was; males becoming at length unable to continue their species, 
formed for the purpose of encouraging and extending it. | Whenever, then, the sheep of any flock become too near of 

Tie result of the crosses with the native sheep has not in any} blood, the breeder should resort to the best animals of another 
degree fulfilled the expectations formed. ‘The wool of the native) family, but of the same breed, to continue his stock. This species 
sheep has iideed been improved in quality; but this has been ac-|/of crossing is now easy, since there is scarce any of the cultivated 
companied by defects in the characters of the an.mals themselves | breeds of which superior males may not be procured from other 
not to be compensated by tie increa-ed value of the fleece. The) flocks. In the case of the new Leicester, so widely diffused and 
sheep of the mixed breed have nearly all proved defected in their) highly improved, no necessity can exist for breeding from animale 
forms, slow feeders, and less hardy than the parent stock. too nearly allied. 


DISHLEY. ; , FORM. ; 

The improved Dishley breed is very generally termed the New]| In the sheep, as in other animals, certain external characters in- 
Leicester, from having been formed by Mr. Bakew. !! of Dishley, dicate a disposition to feed, and at an early age. Other characters 
in the county of Leicester. This gentleman was the son of acon-||indicate a disposition to produce wool, and the quantity of wool, 
siderable farmer; and, about the year 1755, had begun to tarn his|\it has been said, is not to be disregarded in the rearing of the sheep. 
attention to those improvements in the furm of feeding animals, || But the main purpose in rearing the sheep in this country being for 
by which he came so distinguished. The precise steps which he|)f00d, the province of the breeder is to accomplish this object with 
followed in the forming of his breed of sheep are not known, as he||s little sacrifice as possible of the secondary qualities, , 
chose 'o observe a species of mystery upon the subject. He is|| A property that indicates a tendency to feed in the sheep as in 
sup vosed to have derived his first sheep from Lincolnshire: buc||the ox, is a general rotundity of form and fineness of the bones, 
however this may be, it was by a steady breeding from the best- |The che-t should be broad, the ribs well arched, and the back and 
formed animals, until the properties aimed at had been acquired, || !oins accordingly broad, flat, and straight. The sheep, like the 
that he gradually corrected the defects, and improved the furm of})O%» occupies, independently of the neck and head, nearly a rec- 
the animals. He was well aware of the externa! characters which|| tangle, and the larger the proportion of this rectangle which the 
indicate a disposition to feed, and, by a steady course of selection _body occupies, the more perfect is his form as a feeding animal, 
continued dur.ng a lifetime, he obtained animals of superior feed- His body, therefore, Should be large in proportion to hie limbs, 
ing properties to any that had been before cultivated. By con-||®F In other words, his limbs should be short in proportion to his 
stantly breeding, too, from individuals of his own flock, and con- body; his breast should be well forward, and his belly straight; his 
sequently near of blood to each other, he gave a permenence to head should be small and his ears thin; his limbs to the joint should 
the characters of his breed which it retains to the present hour. be fleshy, below del cate and covered with sho:t hair: his skin 
Mr. Bakewell adopted the practice of letting out his rams for the||Should be soft and elastic; his wool soft to the touch, thick, and 
season, and this contributed to the ge: eral diffusion of his breed. || CO™Ng well forward to the face, but not covering it; his face and 
Successors to Mr. Bakewell have continued the same system, and forehead should be covered thickly with short hair, and his eyes, 
bestowed the utmost care in maintaining the purity of their flocks;||®8 indicative of health, should be lively. 
and thus from the county of Leicester as a centre, this breed has 
been spread to every part of England, where the breeders have 
thought fit to receive it; and it has entirely changed the character 


of the greater part of the long-woolled breeds of this kinudom, an ad the wh ; 
The sheep of the new Leicester breed are inferior in size to the||)) yo? x acres @ general description or plan of the whole, will ene 
ieee Pe , ble me to be better understood, as well as to be more concise, by rete- 
other varieties which they have supplanted. ‘The wool is but of m0-|\rences being made to the annexed figure. It forms part of the ridge ly- 
derate quality, & in weight it falls short of that of the larger breeds: ing between James River, and the nearest stream running into Powell’s 
if weighs from 7 to 8lb. and has a length of pile of from 5 to 7|\Creek. The surface is nearly level. The soil in its natural state very eis 








From Ruffin’s Essay on Calcareous Manures, 


EXPERIMENTS IN MARLING.—Continued. 
As most of the experiments on new land were made on a single piece 























milar throughout, but the part next to the line B C somewhat more sandy, 
and more productive in corn, than the part next to A D—and in like 
manner, it is lighter along A e, than nearerto Df. The whole soil, a 
gray silicious acid loam, not more than two inches deep at first, resting 








on a yellowish sandy subsoil from one to two feet deep, when it changes || 


to clay. Natural growth mostly pine—next in quantity oaks of different 
kinds—a little of dogwood and chinquepin—whortleberry bushels through- 
out in plenty. The quality of the soil is better than the average of ridge 
lands in general. j 
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Experiment 1. 

The part B C g A, about 11 acres, grubbed and cut down in the win- 
ter of 1814—15; suffered to lie three years with most of the wood and 
brush on it. February 1818, my earliest application of marl was made 
on B C ml, about 24 acres. Marl 33-100 of calcareous earth, and the 
balance silicious sand, except a very small proportion of clay: the shelly 
matter finely divided. Quantity ot marl to the acre, one hundred and 
twenty-five to two hundred heaped bushels. The whole BC g h coul- 
tered, and planted in its first crop of corn. 

Results.—1818.—The corn on the marled land, evidently much better 
—siipposed difference, forty per cent. 

1819.—In wheat. The difference as great, perhaps more so—particu- 
Jarly to be remarked from the commencement to the end of the winter, 
by the marled part preserving a green colour, while the remainder was 
seldom visible from a short distance, and by the spring, stood much thin- 
ner, from the greater number of plants having been killed. The line of 
separation very perceptible through both crops. 

1820.—At rest. During the summer marled all B C g A, at the rate of 
five hundred bushels, without excepting the space before covered, and a 
small part of that made as heavy as one thousand bushels, counting both 
dressings. The shells now generally coarse—average strength of the 
marl, 37,100 of calcareous earth. In the winter after, ploughed three 
inches deep as nearly as could be, which made the whole new surface 
yellow, by bringing barren subsoil to the top. 

Results continued.—1821.—In corn. The whole a remarkable growth 
for such a soil. The oldest (and heaviest) marled piece better than the 
other, but not enough so to show the dividing line. The average pro- 
duct ef the whole supposed to have been fully twenty-five bushels to the 
acre. 

1822.—In wheat—and red clover sowed on all the old marling, and one 
or two acres adjoining. A severe drought in June killed the greater part 
of the clover, but left it much the thickest on the oldest marled piece, so 
as again to show the dividing line, and to yield in 1823, two middling 
crops to the scythe—the first that I had known obtained from any acid 
soil, without high improvement from putrescent manures. 

1823.—At rest—nothing taken off, except the clover on B C m7. 

1824.—In corn—product seemed as before, and its rate may be inferred 
from the actual measurement on other parts, which will be stated in the 
next experiment, the whole being now cleared, and brought under like 
cultivation. 

eriment 2. 

The part ef no, cleared and cultivated in corn at the same times as the 
preceding—but treated differently in some other respects. This had been 
deprived of nearly all its wood, and the brush burnt at the time of cutting 
down—and its first crop of corn (1818) being very inferior, was not fol- 
lowed by wheat in 1819. This gave two years of rest before the crop of 
1821—and five years rest out of six, since the piece had beer cut down. 
As before stated, the soil rather lighter on the side next to o e thann/. 

March, 1821.—A measured acre near the middle, covered with six 
hundred bushels of calcareous sand, (20-100,) the upper layer of another 
body of fossil shells. 

Results.—1821.—In corn. October—the four adjoining quarter acres, 
marked 1, 2, 3, 4, extending nearly across the piece, two of them within, 
and two without the marled part, measured as foilows: 

Not marled, No. 1, 6% 


Do. No. 4, 6g *Verage to the acre 224 bushels of grain. 
— 1 z ~ average 334 bushels. 





| 1823.—At rest. 

| 1824.—In corn—distance 5% by 34 feet, making 2436 stalks to the acre. 
‘October 11th, measured two quarter acres very nearly coinciding with 
Nos. 2 and 3 in the last measurement. They now made 


No. 2, 7 bushels 54 pecks, or per acre, 31.1 Average 
No. BS, Sbhushele, -cccccccvessccsice 32.0 31.2% 
Average in 1821, ..... eseeere co ccces ° 33.1 


Experiment 3. 

The part ef g h was cut down in January, 1821, and the land planted 
jin corn the same year. The coultering and after-tillage very badly exe- 
cuted, on account of the number of whortleberry and other roots. As 
|much as was convenient was marted at six hundred bushels, (37-100) and 
the dressing limited by a straight line. Distance of corn 5% by 34 feet— 
| 2262 stalks to the acre. 

Results. —1821.—October—on each side of the dividing line, a piece of 
28 by 21 corn hills measured as follows: 


|No. 1. 588 stalks, not marled, 2 bushels, equal to........ 72 the acre. 
| No. 2. 588 stalks, marled, ..--...2+0- aici sracie aeiniesin 43, 16% the acre. 
1822.—In wheat, the remainder having been previously maried. 


1823.—At rest. During the following winter it was covered with a 
second dressing of marl at 250 bushels, (45-100,) making 850 bushels to 
the acre altogether. 

1824.—In corn. Two quarter acres, chosen as nearly as possible on 
the same spaces that were measured in 1821, produced as follows: 





No. 1, 8 bushels, 2 pecks, or to the acre,..-..seeseee aabKes 34 

The same in 1821, before marling,......ceeeseeserececereree® 7.33 
No. 1, 7 bushels, 24 pecks, orto the acre,.....eeees cocccceee 3002 
The same in 1821, after marling,.....ccccesscceees sees covccee 16.1% 








1825.—The whole twenty-six acres, including the subjects of all these 
experiments and observations, were in wheat. The first marled pieee 
in Exp. 1, was decidedly the best—and a gradual decline was to be seen 
|to the latest. I have never measured the product of wheat from any ex- 
periment, on account of the great trouble and difficulty that would be en- 
|countered. Even if the wheat from small measured spaces could be 
reaped and secured separately, during the heavy labors of harvest, it 
| would be scarcely possible afterwards to carry the different particles through 
|all the operations necessary to show exactly the clean grain derived from 
each. But without any separate measurement, all my observations con- 
| vince me, that the increase of wheat from marling, is at least equal to 
that of corn, during the first few years, and is certainly greater after- 
wards, in comparison to its product before using marl. 

It was from the heaviest marled part of Exp. 1, that soil was analysed 
to find how much calcareous earth remained in 1826, (page 26.) Before 
that time the marl and soil had been well mixed by ploughing to the depth 
of five inches. One of the specimens of the soil then examined, con- 
sisted of the following parts—the surface, and consequently the unde- 
composed weeds upon it, being excluded. 

1000 grains of soil yielded 
769 grains of silicious sand, moderately fine. 


15 finer sand. 
784 
8 calcareous earth, from the manure applied, 
180 finely divided clay, vegetable matter, &c. 
28 lost in the process. 
1000 


This part, it has been already stated, was originally lighter than the ge- 
neral texture of the land. 


Experiment 4. 
The four acres marked A D no were cleared in the winter of 1823—4. 
The lines p g andr s divide the piece nearly into quarters. The end 
'nearest A p oa is lighter, and best for cern, and was still better for the 
first crop, owing to nearly that half having been accidentally burnt over. 
| After twice coultering, marl and putrescent manures were applied as fol- 
‘lows; and the products measured, October 11th, the same year. 
Bush. Pecks. 
s g not marled nor manured—produced on a quarter acre, 
|(No., 4.) of soft and badly filled corn, 3 bushels, or peracre 12 
q r andr p, marled at 800 bushels, (45-100) by three 
/measurement of different pieces— 





| acre (No. 1.) five bushels, very nearly, OFr.-.eseeeeeees hog St 
|g acre (No. 2.) 2.3% 
|} acre (No. 3.) gah average 24,.1$...ccereeecetees 27 
s¢ manured at 900 to 1100 bushels to the acre, of which, 
4 acre (No. 5.) with rotted corn stalks, from a winter cow- 

pen gave 5.2b, .cccccccvcccccvccseces eccccece soeeee 22 2 
& acre (No. 6.) with stable manure, 4.1%,..... vieccddese 35 2 





The remainder of this piece was marled before sowing wheat in 1821, 





|g acre (No. 7.) covered with the same heavy dressings ef 
stable manure, and of marl also, gave 4-2,. eeeteveeres 





























p w, marled at 450 bushels, brought not so good a crop as the adjvin- 
ing r p at 800. 

The distance was 54 by 33 feet. Two of the quarter acres were mea- 
sured by a surveyor’s chain, (as were four other of the experiments oi 
1824, and found to vary so little from the distance counted by corn-rows 
that the difference was not worth notice. 

1825.—In wheat; the different marked pieces seemed to yield in com- 
parison to each other, proportions not perceptibly different trom those oi 
the preceding crop—but the best not equal to any of the land marled be- 
fore 1822, as stated in the Ist, 2d, and 3d experiments. 

1827.—Wheat on a very rough and imperfect summer fallow. This was 
too exhausting a course, (being three grain crops in the four shift rota- 
tion,) but was considered necessary to check the growth of bushes that 
sprung from the roots still living, The crop was small, as might have 
been expected from its preparation. 

1828.—Corn—in rows five feet apart, and about three feet of distance 
along the rows, the seed being dropped by the step. Owing to unfavora- 
ble wheather, and to insects and other vermin, not half of the first plant- 
ing of this field lived--and so much replanting of coursed caused its pro- 
duct to be much less matured than usual, on the weaker land. All the 
part not marled, (and more particularly that manured,) was so covered by 
sorrel, as to require ten times as much labor in weeding as the marled 
parts, which as in every other case, bore no sorrel. October 15th, 
gathered and measured the corn from the following spaces, which were 
laid off (by the chain) as nearly as could be, on the same land as in 1824. 

The products so obtained, together with those of the previous and sub- 
sequent courses of tillage, will be presented below, in a tabular form, 
for the purpose of being more easily compared. 

On the wheat succeeding this crop, clover seed was sowed, but very 
thinly and irregularly. On the parts not marled, only a few yards width 





received seed, which the next year showed the expected result of scarcely |! 


any living clover. On the marled portions, the growth of clover was of 
middling quality, was not mowed nor grazed, but seed gathered by hand 
both in 1830 and 1831. 

1832.—Again incorn. It wassoon evident that much injury was caused 
to the marled half, gp on, by the two great quanti'y applied. A con- 
siderable portion of the stalks, during their growth, showed strongly the 


marks of disease from that cause, and some were rendered entirely bar- | 


ren. A fewstalks only had appeared hurt by the quantity of marlin 1828. 
On the lightly marled piece, to p, and where the heaviest marling was 
accompanied by stable manure, there has appeared no sign of injury. The 
products were as follows: 


























‘Products of Grain per acre. 
, DESCRIPTION. Ist course. | 2d course. | 3d course. 
f 1824, 1828. 1832. 
= Oct.11. | Oct. 15. | Oct. 26. 
Bush. Peck! Bush. Peck! Bush. Peck | 
sq ‘Not marled or manured,......esee.6) 12 21 1 17 34 
qr Marled at £00 bushels, ....... ...-- - 34 28 14 28 
rp The aBMe,.-ccce coe cocce coccce = 2 , 
r p3,The same,.cccoe socce coves cooce| 20 31 03 a 3 
s t 5 Cow-pen manure, 900101100 bushels,} 22 2 Ss 3 bet. than sq 
s t 6 Stable manure, 9U0 to 1100 bushels,.| 35 2 29 x 
wt7 Marland stable manure, both asabove| 36 “... = 37 «33 
th 
wp \Marled at 450 bushels,...... 000. } te~1800)" ¢ nom & ' 31 3 





An accidental omission prevented the measurement of s ¢ 5, 1n 1832. 





This experiment has been made with much trouble, and every care be- 
stowed to ensure accuracy. Still several causes have operated to affect 
the correctness of the results, and to prevent the comparative products 
showing the true rate of improvement either from marl, or the putrescent 
manure. These causes will be briefly stated. 

Is'. The quantity of marl (800 bushels,) on g rand rp is nearly double 
the amount that ought to have been used: and this error has not only in- 
creased the expense uselessly, but has served to prevent the increase of 
product that would otherwise have taken place. This loss is proved by 
the gradual increase, and at last the greater product of w p maried at only 
450 bushels. 

2d, The comparative superiority of all the marled ground to s g not 
marled, is lessened by this circumstance: most of the large logs as well as 
all the small branches, were burnt upon the land, when it was cleared in 
1824, before the experiment was commenced: and the ashes have durably 
improved a spot where each of these large fires were made on s q, but 
have done no good, and perhaps have been injurious, to the marled pie- 
ces that were made sufficiently calcareous without the addition of ashes. 
At least, the good effect of ashes is very evident on s g, and has helped 
somewhat to increase all its measured products, and no such benefit has 
been visable on the marled parts. 

3d. The quantity of putrescent manure applied to s t, (900 to 1100 
bushels,) was much too great, both for experiment and profit: and the 
quantity, together with the imperfectly rotted state of the stable manure, 
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has given more durability to the effect, than is to be expected from a more 
judicious and economical rate of manuring. 

For these several reasons, it is evident that far more satisfactory results 
than even these, would have been obtained if only half as much of either 
marl or manure had been applied. 

There are other circumstances to be considered, which if not attended 
to, will cause the comparative increase or decrease of product in this ex- 
periment to be misunderstood. It is well known that poor land put under 
tillage immediately after being cleered, as this was in 1824, will not yield 
near as much as on the next succeeding course of crops. This increase, 
which depends merely on the effects of time, operates independently of all 
other means for improvement tha‘ the land may possess; and its rate in this 
experiment may be fairly estimated by the increase on the piece 8 g from 
1824 to 1828. The increase here, where time only acted, was from 12 
to 21g bushels: but as the corn gathered here was always mnch the most 
imperfectly ripened, and would therefore lose the most by shrinking, I 
will suppose cight bushels to be the rate of increase from time, and that 
so much of the product of all the pieces should be attributed to that cause. 
Then to estimate alone the increased or diminished effects of marl, or 
manure on the other pieces, eight bushels should be deducted from all the 
different applications, the estimate will stand thus. 






































1824. [1828.;8 2) §] § 
73s! S Y 
g }8| 4 
IB. P. iB. P.| B. 'B.P.P. P 
gril 19 33 98 14: § [0 2'——-|From 800 bushels of marl. 
rear ¢ 2414/31 | 8 |—| 1 14)From 900 bushels of marl. 
lst 5222 25 8 |——!} 5 2 |From 1000 bushels cow-pen manure. 
st 6352 8 |——114 2 |From 1000 bushels of stable manure. 








Even the piece covered with both marland stable manure, (w t,) shows 
according to this estimate, a diminished effect equal to 104 bushels which 
was owing to the marl not being able to comb.ne with, and fix so great a 





||ally however, its evils to contend with. 


quentity of manure, in addition to the vegetable matter left by its natural 
growth of wood. The piece w p marled at 450 bushels alone, has shown 
a steady increase of product at each return of tillage, and thereby has 
given evidence of its being the only improvement made in such manner 
as both judgment and economy would have directed. 








From the Genesee Farmer. 
DISEASES AND ENEMIES OF FRUIT TREES. 

The fact that many valuable fruit trees, and sometimes even whole or- 

chards, are destroyed by diseases and insects, shows the importance of at- 

tention to the subject. A concise account therefore, of the various disea- 

ses and enemies to which fruit trees are liable, and the most efficient re- 


|)medies which have yet been made known, may prove acceptable to 


young or inexperienced cultivators of fruit ; especially as this informatiun 
isnow scattered through a great number of horticultural works, which 
perhaps are accessable to a few only. We therefore propose to give brief 
descriptions of the most formidable and common of these evils, and their 
respective remedies, 

AppLe.—The hardiness and vigor of this tree is such, and its enemies 
comparitively so few in the western part of New-York, that little difficul- 
ty has been yet experienced in its successful cultivation. It has occasion- 
Among the most common are I. 
Canker. 2. The Borer. 3. The Caterpiller. 4. The American Blight. 

1. Canker is a disease ascribed to various causes. Some attribute it 
to the poorness or wetness of the soil ; others to the trees being exposed 
in a bleak sitnation tu frosts and cold winds ; but the most probable cause 
is external injuries sustained by applying ladders in gathering the fruit, 
leaving dead branches remaining on the tree, and by injudicious pruning. 
Where trees thus receive large wounds, decay frequent!y commences in 
those parts, and gradually extends until the tree dies. Wherever there- 
fore wounds have been made, whether by pruning or otherwise, they 
should be protected from the air and moisture by a thick coat of paint or a 
mixture of tar and brick dust.* Where canker has actually commenced, 
either in apple or other fruit trees, the only remedy is to cut away, (with 
a drawing knife or other suitable instrument,) all the affected parts, pro- 
tecting the freshly cut surface with a coating of paint, wax, or other simi- 
lar substance. Canker is sometime caused by pruning in the spring while 
the sap is in rapid circulation, as it then oozes out upon the wound, caus- 
ing it to turn black and producing decay in the branch. 

2. The Borer is an insect which perforates the wood at or a little below 
the surface of the earth. They may be taken out by means of a slender 


* There is nothing equal to acataplasm of fresh cow-dung. Plaster it upon 





the wound while fresh, and cover it with a coarse cloth or swingling tow, and 
tie, loosely. {t not orly protects from the air and moisture, but possesses re- 
markable healing qualities, whether applied to the wounds of animals or ve- 








getables.— Cultivator. 
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barbed wire, which can be introduced into the hole for this purpose. | 
Wheie the hole is too crooked for this, soap suds, or strong decoction of, 
tobacco, injected into it, will destroy them. Whatever mode is adopted 

to destroy them, the operation should be repeated several times during || 
the summer, in order completely to extirpate them. 

3. The Caterpillar has heretofore been the most formidable enemy to) 
the apple tree in western New-York. It first makes its appearance in || 
the spring, just as the leaf buds begin to open, when it is not the tenth of 
an inch long, and no larger than acambric needle. It is then very easily’! 
destroyed by means of a brush dipped in some caustic or poisonous solu- 
tion, as of lime, soap, or tobacco. It is destroyed with less ease as it in-| 
creases in size. When fully grown it is two inches long and a quarter of; 
aninchin diameter. It then spins a cocoon and passes to the pupa state, | 
and in the latter part of the summer comes out a brown miller. It then| 
deposites its eggs near the ends of the smaller branches, in the form of a! 
band or broad ring round them, each ring of eggs containing about five 
hundred. These may be cut offand destroyed at any time during the au- 
turmmn or winter. Every ring of eggs thus destroyed, will prevent a nest 
of caterpillars the next season. 

4. The American Blight, (so called,) is caused by the Aphis lanata, 
a small insect, so thickly covered with fine white hairas to appear enve- 
loped in fine cotton ; hence it is sometimes, and more appropriately, term- 
ed white blight. In England, apple trees have been greatly injured, and 
sometimes destroyed by it. The insect is described as furnished with a 
fine bristle-like beak, with which it pierces the bark and abstracts the 
nourishment from the cambium or newly formed sap wood, The sap 
wood being thus wounded rises up in excrescences over the whole sur-| 
face—the limb grows sickly, the leaves turn yellow, and the branch pe- 
rishes. Branch after branch is assailed in ‘urn, until they all become 
l-afless and the tree dies. The insect spreads froin tree to tree, by be- 
ing carried on the wind by means of its long cottony tufs of hair. It is 
easily destroyed on young trees, and those older which have been recently | 
attacked, by a coating over with a painter’s brush, the affected parts, with | 
a mixture consisting of equal parts by weight, of rosin and fish oil, melt- |) 
ed together and applied warm. ‘l'his prevents the escape of the insects} 
and stifles tnem. The operation shold be performed early in the season, 
or as soon as the hoaiiness accasioned by the insects, appears on the 
branches. As this insect has as yet been introduced into this country in 
but small numbers, it becomes important to watch it closely, and destroy 
it now at the outset before it becomes extensively spread. The applica- 
tion of soft soap has been recommended for its destruction when it first 
appears on trees from infected nurseries, 

The canker worms is perhaps the most destructive insect to the apple 
trees which has infested American orchards, but itappears to have been 
hitherto confined to certain parts of the country only, particularly of New- 
England. It ascends the trunks of the tree in the spring and in a short 
time destroys all the leaves of the tree, and thus eventually causes its 
death. The most common method is tarring daily the body of the tree, 
during the season of its activity, and thus preventing its passing up the 
tree. 

Quince.—The most formidable, and perhaps nearly the only enemy to 
the quince, is the Borer, which attacks the tree in the same manner as 
that of the apple. The same remedy is to be applied. It is said that the 
borer may be excluded by enclosing the lower part of the trunk in tan or 
unleached ashes during the spring months. Grafting the quince above 
ground on pear stocks, will also ina great measure save it from the at- 
tacks of the borer, as the pear is rarely touched by it. 

Pear.—The pear, in common with the apple and other trees, is liable to 
occasional attacks from the catterpillar, and sometimes from a few other in- 
sects, but its great and peculiar malady is the Fire Blight. This first af- 
fects trees generally during the early part of summer, sometimes later, 
causing the branches and leaves suddenly to turn black and die. It is at- 





tributed to a very small insect (Sco/ytus piri) which eats a small circular 


ring under the bark, round the branch, thus cutting off the upward flow of 
the sap. Where the insect has been discovered, it has been some inches 
below the affected part. The only remedy is to cut off the diseased 
branch immediately, at some distance below, and commit it to the fire. 
This course when faithfully and unremittingly pursued has been found en- 
tirely effectual in preventing the ravages of this formidable enemy of the 


pear. Some attribute fire blight to other causes than the work of an in-|| 


sect, but all agree that the only eflectual cure is to cut off and burn the 
limb. 

Pium.—The principal enemy to the plum, as well as to all smooth 
stone fruit, is the Curculio. This is a small beetle or bug, about a qvar- 
ter of an inch long, (its head and thorax resembling at first glance, a long 
beax, serving at once to distinguish it,) which punctures and deposits its egg 
in the young fruit. A worm proceeds from this, which feeds upon the fruit, 
and causes it prematurely to fall to the ground; when the worm passes 
immediately into the earth, and continues (as is supposed) in the pupa state 
during winter, and the next seasq@qcomes out in the perfect state to propa- 
gate its species by again puncturing the fruit. Nowif, when the fruit falls, 
it be destroyed immediately, before the worm escapes, the fruit of the suc- 
ceeding vear will be saved. This may be easily affected by suffering a 
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number of swine to feed among the trees to devour all that fall. But 
where swine cannot be admitted, the best way is to jar down the insects 
during the time of laying their eggs, by a stroke of the hand or of a mallet, 
when they may be caught in white sheets of cloth spread under the tree to 
receive them, and destroyed. Where this operation has been performed 
two or three times a day, it has soon cleared the tree ot them. 

The plum tree is liable to a disease sometimes called canker, which is 
an excresence upon the branches, at first green, and afterwards becom- 
ing black ; the diseased branch soon dies and the whole tree gradually pe- 
rishes. It is prevented by cutting off all the affected branches as soon as 
the disease appears, and burning them: By seasona le care, it may thus 
be prevented from doing further mischief with little trouble. 

A large number of plum trees in this state suffered greatly from some 
unknown cause, in the early part of the autumn of 1833. The leaves tell 
prematurely, in consequence of which the fruit was not perfected, and 
the trees themselves received a check from which many of them did not 
recover. A large number have since died ; many however, perhaps the 
greater part, are now recovering, and some have assumed their former 
thriftiness. 

Pe acu.— The peach is particularly subject to the attacks of an insect 
called the Peach worm, and to a disease known by the name of the Yel- 
lows. 

1. The Peach worm is produced from the eggs of a lepidopterous fly 
(/Egeria persica ) which deposites its eggs during summer in the bark of 
the tree near the roots. The worms which these produce, penetrate the 
bark to the external surface of the wood, and commence the work of de- 
struction, sometimes devouring the inner bark entirely round the tree, and 
speedily causing its death. It is rare however, except in very small trees, 
that death is produced, as the worm seldom eats completely round; in 
which case the injury only retards its growth, Its presence is readily de- 


tected by the gum filled with excrementitious matter, which oozes from 


the tree, near the surface of the ground. The best remedy is to remove 
the earth from round the foot of the tree, together with a small portion of 
the injured bark, when the worm will be exposed and may be readily de- 
stroyed. All the holes should be traced to their end, in order to see that 
the tree is cleared of them, cutting the bark as little as possible, so as not 
to injure the tree unnecessarily. 

2. The Yellows. This disease is by far the most formidable evil which 


ithe peach has to encounter. It is entirely peculiar to the peach and nec- 


tarine. Its cause is unknown. It is first indicated by the fruit ripening 
three or fvur weeks earlier than usual, generally with red specks and 
blotches upon it. This commonly takes place on a part of the tree only. 
The following season, a number of very small wiry shoots grow from the 


‘larger branches, the leaves become yellow, the whole tree assumes a sick- 


ly appearance, and eventually perishes. What renders this disease the 
|more to be dreaded is its contagious nature. If not checked, it commonly 


|spreads through the orchard. The infection is supposed to be communi- 


‘cated at the time of flowering by the pollen or fariaa which is carried 


‘from tree totree; the fruit thus receives the malady, which is quickly car- 


tied by the circulation of the sap through the branches and trunk. The 
‘disease is also always communicated where a bud from an infected tree 
is inserted on a healthy one; and even by prunning a healthy tree with a 
knife which has been previonsly used on a diseased one. After it has 
lonce attacked a tree, there is no remedy; it must inevitally perish.— 
| Wherever therefore a tree is seen ripening its fruit prematurely, especial- 
ily if that frait be marked with red blotches unusual in it, it is to be looked 
}upon as a lost tree—nothing can save it; and nothing can save adjacent 
‘ones from becoming infected but by destroying it betore it blooms again. 
| No peach tree should be planted on the same spot until several years of 
\intermediate cultivation; perhaps it will be best in most cases to plant 
fruit trees of some other species, which are not attacked by this disease, 
|in places where such peach trees have stood. 

NeEcTARINE.—This fruit tree is subject to the same diseases as the 
| peach, of which indeed it is considered as but a variety; and the same re- 
|medies apply to both. Its fruit is also subject to the attacks of the curcu- 
‘lio, for an account of which, see the article on the plum, 

Apricot —The principal enemies of this fruit, are 1. The worm or 
JEgeria, which has been described in the account of the peach; and 2. 
The curculio, described in the account of the plum. 

CuHERRyY.—In western New-York, the cherry has but few diseases or 
|enemies, and those of little importance. Some varieties are attacked by 
an insect which causes large excrescences on the branches. Whenever 
‘these appear, they should be immediately cut off and committed to the fire. 
| Perhaps the greatest enemy is the Cedar bird.* The only known way of 
|repelling them is to thin their ranks by means of powder and shot, when 
ithey become suspicious and fearful, and less voracious in their depreda- 
jtions. Small trees of choice varieties may be protected from the birds by 
0 a them with a large coarse net, made of bass matting or other ma- 
terial. 


} 
} 





* This is a small bird about the size of the blue bird, of a light brown co- 
\lour, readily distinguished by its crest; and is by its voracity very destructive 
'to ripe cherries. 
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Household Affairs. 








RL. | 
“ To make Currant Jelly.—Take the juice of red currants 1 |b.) 
sugar 60z. Boil down. Or, 
Take the juice of red currants and w 
stir the mixture gently and smoothly fur three hours, put it into 
glasses, end in three days it will concrete into a frm j-lly.” 

For making Currant Wine, numerous methods have beeen pub- 
lished. The juice of the currant consists, principally of water, 
saccharine matter and vegetable mucilage. 
wine is effected by what is termed the vinous and spirituous fermen- 
tations, which transfurm the saccharine matter into alcohol. If the 
mus’, or expressed juice, is deficient in saccharine matter, the fer- 
mented liquor will be weak and vapid, and run into the acetous, or 
vinegar, and sometimes into the putrid fermentation. Hence the 
practice of udding sugar to the must, to give it body, &c. The 
more violent the spirituous fermentation, the more the strength of 
the liquor will be dissipated; and therefore the process should pro- 
gress as slowly as possible, and under a temperature not exceeding | 
70°, ‘The vinous and spirituous fermentations not only convert the| 


hite sugar equal quantities, | 
i 








sugar into spirits, but they separate the mucilage, cr yeast, from the! 


liquor, in a great measure, which latter then becomes clear and 
transparent. If the fermentation, in wine or cider, is checked, by 


natural or artificial means, before the saccharine ma'ter is convert-| 


ed into spirits, the liquor remains proportionably sweet; but when 
the conversion is complete, the product 1s what 1s termed dry Ji- 
quor. If the mucilage is left in the cask after it has performed its 
office, it is apt to commingle again with the liquor, render‘it turbid, 
and induce, under a warm temperature, the acetous fermentation, 
Hence the practice, in some cases, of conducting the vinous fer- 
mentation in open vessels, and of then separating it from the scum 
and lees; and in other cases, of racking it off, before the action of 
summer heats upon it. We shall give directions for making wine 
in both these modes. The first is from the American Philosophical 


Transactions, and the latter fiom our friend Judge Patterson, of| 


Columbia, who successfully adopted it for many years. For our- 
selves we prefer the latter mode, though we think the brandy su- 
perfluvus, where 80 lbs sugar are employed in the fabrication of a 
barrel. 

First mode.— Gather the currants when they are fully ripe, and 
dry, break them in a tub or vat, then press and measure the juice, 
to eaeh gallon of which add too ga'lons of water, and to each gal- 
lon of the mixture put 24 lbs. sugar; agis@te the whole till the su- 
gar is dissolved, when it may be barrelled. The juice should not 
be left to stand during the night, as the fermentation ought not to 
take place till all the ingredients are compounded. Lay the bung 


lightly on the hule to prevent flies, &c. creeping in, and in three}| 


weeks bung up, leaving only the vent hole till it has fully done 
working, which will be about the latterend of October. Rack into 
a clean cask the spring following. Fora barrel of 28 galions will 
be required, 8 gallons currant juice, 16 gallons water, 4 gallons 
sugar, or 60 lbs. 

S-cond mode, in which the vinous fermentation is managed in an 
open vesse], Pick and press the currants as before, and add two 


gallons of water to one of juice, and 80 lbs. sugar toa barrel of 


32 gallons. Stir well, and cover the must, in an open vessel, with 


a linen cloth, place it where the temperature is from 60 to 70°, and) 


next day skim off the impurities which rise to the surface and stir 
again the liquor. Repeat this operation as long as the scum rises. 
Then barr+], rejecting the lees, adding 24 gallons good brandy, and 
bung close. No racking is required. 

In the last mode the vinous fermentation is completed before bar- 
reliing. The spirituous soon follows, if the temperature remains 
as high as 60°, and abates in 6 to 12 days. 

If the wine becomes foul or ropy, take half an ounce of chalk in 
powder, half an ounce burnt alum, the white of an egg and a pint 
of spring water, beat the whole in a mortar, pour it into the cask, 
and rol] it ten minutes; and as soon as the wine becomes fine rack 
it off. 








Sea-weed Manure —Fleets of boats, to the number of sixty or seventy, 
are daily arriving at Galway with sea-weed for manure, from Cunnamara, 


Arran and the county Clare, which is purchased with avidity, and convey-|, 


ed on carts all over the country, in various directions, even to the distance 
of forty or fifty miles into the interior —Galway paper. 


Its convertion into}} 
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TO IMPROVE THE SOIL AND THE MIND. 


CHAPTAL’S CHEMISTRY. 

We have been kindly presented, by the publishers, with a copy 
of CHaptTa.’s ‘‘ Chemistry applied to Agriculture,’ a 12mo. 
volume of 366 pages, translated from the French, and recently 
published by Hilliard, Gray & Co. Boston. 

The American public are under great obligations to the fair trans- 
lator, and to the publishers, for giving us this valuable work in an 
‘English dress. Count Chaptal, the author, was one of the most 
eminent chemists of the day, and one of the best and most exten- 
sive practical farmers in France. While he taught the great prin- 
‘ciples of science, or laws which regulate matter, he illustrated 
their use and application to rural labor, not only on the farm but 
in the more humble business of the dwelling. ‘‘ In order,’’ says 
he, ‘‘to make a useful application of science to agriculture, it 
must be profoundly studied, not only in the closet, but abroad in 
the fields.’” He was a man of practical science, and of scientific 
practice. His work possesses an advantage over Davy’s, because 
it is more recent, and embraces the modern discoveries in che- 
mistry ; and particularly because it is more practical, and better 
adapted to the understanding and business of the farmer—the prin- 
ciples of science being illustrated and established by the writer 
himself, in an extensive agricultural practice. The volume is cal- 
culated to become in the hands of our intelligent and enterprising 
yeomanry, a valuable means of advancing the condition of our 
husbandry, and of our husbandmen, and of elevating their charac- 
ter. While, in the language of the translator, it ‘‘ sheds all the 
light of modern science upon the humblest details of rural labor ; 
and while it increases the productive skill of those who are en- 
gaged in practical husbandry, it at the same time ‘ advances them 
| in the dignity of thinking beings.’ ”’ 
| In his introduction, the author dwells upon the enervating influ- 
ence of sedentary and city life ; he ascribes to agriculture, the 
means of counteracting this influence, and of preserving to a coun- 
try its health, strength and good morals; considers it the purest 
source of public prosperity, and ranks the agriculturist first in use- 
fulness among men. He speaks of the abject condition of the 
agriculturist in past ages :—‘‘ Without emulation, without know- 
ledge, and nearly without interest, the thought of improvement 
scarcely presented itself to his mind ;’’? and he contrasts the for- 
mer with his more recent condition, when ‘‘ the farmer recognized 
his strength, and felt himself rising into the true importance and 
dignity of his state ; when intelligence was extended to the busi- 
ness of the fields ; the means of ameliorating the soil, and im- 
proving its productions, were established and increased ; and 
private interest was united to the public good. At that period, 
agriculture took a new impulse ; and since then its progress has 
been rapid. The nature of soils has been better known ; the cul- 
‘tivation of artificial meadows has been extended ; and a rotation 
‘of crops has been established upon principles recognized in all those 
countries where agriculture has made the most progress. The 
‘number of domestic animals has also progressively increased, and 
\with them, the manures and the labors which form the basis of 
agricultural prosperity.”’ 

We leave the reader to determine, whether he belongs to the 
ignorant, abject class of past ages, or to the more enterprising one 
of recent times. If he is young, and his habits are not fixed, we 
conjure him, as he regards his future prosperity and happiness, to 
strive, by all honest means, to gain admittance into the latter class. 
Let him bear in mind, that excellence and distinction, in any ho- 
nest calling, is only to be achieved by industry and perseverance ; 
and that the reward is generally proportioned to the labor which 
it costs. Though all do not ‘‘earn their bread by the sweat 
of their brow,’’ those who do so have the best relish for, and par- 
\ticipate most largely in, the substantial enjoyments of life. 

Upon the pleasures and advantages of science to the agricultu- 
rist. Count Chaptal very justly and eloquently remarks : 

‘* Tt remains to us, at this day, to improve agriculture by physical science. 
All the phenomena which it presents, are the consequences necessarily result- 
ing from those eternal laws by which matter is governed ; and all the opera- 
|tions which the agriculturist performs, serve only to develop or modify these 
laws. IJtis, then, to the acquisition of a knowledge of these laws, in order 


to calculate their effects, and modify their action, that we ought to direct all 
‘our researches. 
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‘Can any study present to the agriculturist more atiractions, than that 
which has for its objeet the explanation of those eflects, which every day cap- 
tivate his senses and astonish his reason? Without doubt, observation has 
made him acquainted with the uniform march of nature. In all her operations, 
he can judge of the modifications effected in her productions by the state of the 
atmosphere, the variation of climate and the nature of the soil. Even this 
ggg knowledge enables him to direct many of the labors of the field. 

ut, if he be permitted to ascend from effects to their causes; if we can de- 
termine, and demonstrate to him, the action which 1s exercised upon vegeta- 
tion by the air, water, heat and light, the sun, various kinds of manure, &c. 
&c. and assign to each of these agents the parts which it performs in these 
grand phenomena, how much will he be moved! Even while an ignorant 
Witness of these wonders, he is lost in admiration of them ; but, more enlight- 
ened, he will fel this sentiment constantly increasing, as he rises to the cau- 
ses Which produce them,” 

Count Chaptal presses upon the consideration of his government, 
the justice and policy of giving legislative aid to agriculture, by 
providing national schools of instruction, and by exciting emula- 
tion among Cultivators by liberal premiums. His remarks upon 
this head are so just and forcible, that we shall transfer a portion 
of them to the columns of the Cultivator. 


‘* But it is not sufficient to enlighten the agriculturist,”’ says he, ‘in order 
to facilitate the progress of the art; the government has an important duty to 
perform towards it. It is only when intelligence and encouragement are unit- 
ed, that the former can be assured of lasting prosnerity. 

* Agriculture is the most fruitful source Gf the riches of a country, and of 
the welfare ofits inhabitants ; and it is only as the state of agriculture is more 
or less flourishing, that we can judge unerringly of the happiness of a nation, 
or of the wisdom of its government. ‘I'he prosperity which a country derives 
from the industry and skill of its artizans, may be but a passing gleam ; that 
alone is durable, which has its rise in a good cultivation of the soil. ‘These 
facts ought to be constantly present to the mind of the government, and to in- 
fluence all its measures.” 

‘* By encouraging improvements in agriculture, and favoring the increase of 
production, government enriches the agriculturist less than its own revenues ; 
since by these means the quantity of taxable matter is increased, and the right 
of government recognized under all its forms, whether the article produced be 
employed in its crude state for domestic use, or whether it furnish the work- 
shops of the artizan with the materials of his handicraft.” 

Again—‘‘ It would be necessary that at least two experimental schools of ag- 
ricultural instruction should be established in France, one in the north and 
the other in the south, in order to embrace all kinds and varieties of culture 
adapted to the climate. 

“The extent of land devoted to each establishment should be about 200 hec- 
tares {nearly 500 acres} and the buildings should be able to lodge at least one 
hundred pupils. 

“The nature of the soil must be sufficiently varied to admit of all the differ- 
ent kinds of culture adapted to the climate. 

“There would be required in said establishment a director, entrusted with 
the care and management of it, and two professors, one of chemistry applied 
to agriculture, the other of veterinary medicine. 

“The purchase of lands and the cost of the establishment might be estima- 
ted from a million to twelve hundred thousand franes, [i8(,000 to 200,000 dol- 
lars for both] bat the money paid for board, and the products of cultivation, 
would at Jeast cover all the annual expenses. 

‘It would be useful to connect with each establishment a workshop, for the 
manufacture of all implements of husbandry, perfected or newly invented, or 
employed in rurai operations, The profits of the workshop would form a con- 
siderable revenue for the establishment. 

“he young people admitted into the establishment as boarders, should be 
employed in all agricultural labors ; they should be instructed in the respon- 
sible management of an estate. 

‘There should be annually a formal distribution of prizes to those pupils 
who have distinguished themselves by good conduct, and to those who have 
made the greatest progress. 

‘* A royal ordinance should establish these principles, and the minister of 
the interior should make the rules necessary for securing their execution in 
every particular. 

‘‘T have no doubt that these establishments would produce,'in a few years, 
the best effects upon French agriculture. ‘The pupils who left these schools 
would diffuse every where instruction and good methods of cultivation, and 
the first of arts would no lounger depend for preservation on a mere routine, 
which perpetuates error and prejudice. 

‘In establishing these two schools, the government will have fulfilled only 
one part of its duty to agriculture ; it owes it roads and canals to facilitate the 
transportation of commodities ; it owes it a wise regulation of taxes, so that 
they may never represent a single part only of the benefit derived from agri- 
cultural operations ; it owes it a kind and paternal administration ; it owes it 
assistance when accidental casualties or diseases have ravaged crops and de- 
stroyed cattle. 

‘¢ And even in this, the government has not yet fulfiled all its duties to ag- 
riclture, to their full extent; it should excite emulaion which, in the arts, 
works miracles, and should reward agriculturists who make important disco- 
veries; nnd those who mprove and extend useful methods of cultivation, 

“* Theee pecuniary encouragements should not be distr:buted at random, nor 
badly bestowed, for they would then extnguish emulation instead of rousing 
it. 

‘* A well selected jury should designate, every year, to the authorities, 
those cultivators of the department who have deserved best of agriculture, 


“The object of the examination of the jury should be to deterinine who are 
those agriculturists who have introduced upon their estates animals more va- 
luable and more useful than those of the country, and those who have impro- 
ved the native breeds ; 

. Those who have established the system of cropping most favorable to the 
sol. 

‘‘Those who have discovered modes of manuring and improving the soil, 
before unknown or not used ; 

‘* Those who have planted the largest number of trees ; 

‘‘Those who have opened to culture lands hitherto barren ; 

_ “ Those who have introduced the cultivation of plants, the produce of which 
is more profitable than that cf those usually raised ; 

‘* Those who have invented or improved agricultural implements ; 

‘In a word, all those who should have rendered services in any department 
of —, would be entitled to these rewards. 

‘1 believe that prizes to the amount of ten or twelve thousand francs [1,- 
800 to 2,000 dollars,} annually distributed in each of the departments, would 
be sufficient to excite a happy emulation among agriculturists. 

_**T'he government should also reserve to itself some places in the two prin- 
cipal schouls of agriculture, and there place the children of the most distin- 
guished cultivators, to be maintained at its expense.” 

Then follows some excellent suggestions in regard to public 
roads, as channels for the transportation of agricultural produce to 
market ; and he recommends that there be attached to each de- 
partment, a superintendent of bridges and highways, whose duties 
should be confined to whatever relates to the district roads. 

There are chapters of this work particularly adapted to house- 
hold affairs, for instance, on the preservation of animal and vege- 
table substances ; on milk and its products ; on the means of pre- 

aring wholesome drinks ; and on washing and bleaching. There 
is also a Ghapter, containing judicious and useful suggestions, on 
the construction of farm buildings, both for men and animals, and 
the means of making them healthy—also, one on the cultivationof 
woad, and the extraction of indigo from it ; and another on the 
cultivation of the beet root, and the extraction of sugar from it. 
M. Chaptal, it is believed, went extensively into the culture of 
the two last named products ; and he has furnished minute details, 
particularly in regard to the latter, from the sowing of the seed 
to the refining the sugar and the profitable disposition of the refuse 
products. No person should enter upon the manufacture of sugar 
from the beet without the aid of this valuable manual. We will 
abstract a few facts from this treatise, as supplementary to the ar- 
ticle we published in our August number on this subject. 

On choice of soil_—Dry, calcareous and strong clays ure bad, as are also 
grass lays. Beets do best in a loose, fertile soil, having a bed of vegetable 
mould of at least 12 or 15 inches in depth. Good soil will give 100,000 Ibs. 
per hectare [equal to two acm, one rood, thirty-five perches English,] a poor 
soil from 10 to 20,000 lbs.—average say 40,000. Roots weighing from one to 
two pounds yield nearly double the sugar to those weighing from 10 to 20 Ibs. 

Preparation of soil.—Prepare it as for wheat, and bury the manure with the 
last ploughing, if this is applied, but it is unnecessary on rich ground. 

Harvesting.—The time of gathering is indicated by the larger leaves turning 
ycllow. If left longer in the ground a portion of the sugar is converted into 
salt-petre—if gathered sooner, they wither, wrinkle and grow soft. A good 
hint this for those who cultivate the root for culinary uses. Gardeners should 
treasure it up. 

Preserving the roots.—They should be kept at a temperature near the freez- 
ing point, as they freeze one degree below, and grow a few degrees above. 
Frost sofiens and destroys their saccharine principle; heat develops the stocks 
at the necks of the roots, and decomposes the juices which supply their growth. 
They should be thoroughly dried before they are honsed. ‘These too are va- 
luable hints to the gardener and housewife. For family uses they are best 
kept in a box or cask, mixed with dry earth, and placed in a cool cellar. 

Preparation of the roots.—They must be freed from the radicles, necks, dis- 
eased parts, and all dirt. Eight women can prepare 10,000 Ibs. in a day. 

Rasping—The rasps are sheet iron cylinders, 15 inches in length, and 24 
in diameter, having their surfaces furnished with 90 iron plates, armed with 
saw teeth, and fixed with serews— driven by horse or steam power. ‘The beets 
are pressed against the rasp by means of a piece of wood held in the hand. 
With two rasps, (says M. Chaptal,) I have reduced 5000 pounds of beets to a 
pulp in two hours. The grater cider mill woul! do this admirably. 


The processes of manufacturing are too long to copy, and too 
important to abridge ; they should be studied in detail. 
roduct in Sugar.—The product of 10,000 lbs. of trimmed beets 
is stated, 
In sugar of the first quality, (double refined loaf,).... 187 lbs. 
In sugar of the second quality,..........-+-- seeeees 60 Ibs. 
Total, ccccccccccccccccccccsecsccsscecs 244 
In his general considerations, M. Chaptal remarks, ‘“‘ From 12 
years experienee [| have learned, in the first place, that the sugar 
extracted from beets differs from that of the sugar cane, neither 
in colour, taste, or crystalization ; and in the second place, that 





and the distribution of prizes should be made in a public and solemn sitting. 





the manufacture of this kind of sugar can compete advantageously 
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with that of the sugar cane, when the price of the last is in com- 
merce one franc and twenty centimes per demi-killogramme:”’ 
(=183 cents per pound, reference being had to refined sugar.) 





We have been tedious, we are afraid, in our ngtice of and ex-), 


tracts from this werk. Yet we shall have occasion hereafter fre- 
uently to refer to the principles of agricultural science which it 

illustrates. Its peta 

effect in instructing our farmers, should it fail in the more desira- 

ble object ef enlightening our statesmen and legislators. 


PRESERVING MEATS. 

The intrinsic value of salted meats, whether for family use or 
for market, depends materially upon the manner in which they are 
nee gs An excess of salt renders lean meats, as beef and 

ams, hard, tough and unpalatable, besides destroying much of 
their nutritious properties ; while too little salt, or an equivalent 
of some other antisceptic, will not preserve them in a healthful 
state. It is as easy and as cheap to preserve meats well, as it is 
to do it badly, if we are furnished with good rules, and duly ob- 
serve them. There are, no doubt, many rules adapted to this end. 
We have tried many, and have finally, for some years, adopted, 
with perfect satisfaction, for family use, the pickle which we give 
below, for the curing of beef and hams. It is said to be equally 
good for pork, though we have not used it for this purpose, as we 
lay down none but the fat part of the hog, which is not injured 
by an excess of salt. This has been denominated the 

Knickerbacker Pickle.—Take six gallons of water, nine pounds 
of salt, three pounds coarse brown sugar, one quart of molasses, 
three ounces salt petre and one ounce pearlash—mix and boil the 
whole well, taking care to skim off all the impurities which rise 
to the surface. This constitutes the pickle. When the meat is 
cut, it should be slightly rubbed with fine salt, and suffered to lay 
a day or two that the sait may extract the blood; it may then be 
packed tight in the cask, and the pickle, having become cold, 





may be turned upon and should cover the meat. A follower, to)! 


fit the inside of the cask, should then be laid on, and a weight put 
on it, in order to keep the meat at all times covered with pickle. 
The sugar may be omitted without material detriment. In the 
spring the pickle must be turned off, boiled with some additional 
salt and molasses, skimmed, and when cold, returned to the cask. 

For domestic use, beef and pork hams should not be salted the 
day the animals are killed, but kept until its fibre has become 
short and tender, as these changes do not take place after it has 
been acted upon by the salt. 

Meat that is to be dried and smoked, requires less salt than that 
which is tore-aain in pickle, on account of the preserving qualities 
of pyrolignic acid, which is supplied by the smoke of the wood. The 
great art in smoking meat well, seems to consist in having the meat 


dried by smoke, and not by heat. The hams of Westphalia and tne}, 


smoked beef of Hamburgh, which are unrivalled in reputation, are 
managed inthis way. The Westphalian farmers have a closet in the 
garret, joining the chimney, made tight, to retain smoke, in which 
they hang their hams and bacon to dry, out of the effect of the 
heat of the fire. Two apertures are made from the closet into the 
chimney, and a place is made for an iron stopper to be thrust into 
the funnel of the chimney, to force the smoke through the lower 
hole into the closet. The upper hole must not be too big, because 
the closet must be always full of smoke, and that from wood fires. 

The Hamburgh method of making their superior smoked beef 
is this: Fires of oak chips are built in the cellars, from whence 


the smoke is conveyed by two chimnies into the fourth story, and || 


thrown into a chamber by two openings placed opposite to each 
other. The size of the chamber is proportioned to the quantity 
of meat to be smoked, but the ceiling is not raised more than five 
feet and a half from the floor. Above this chamber there is ano- 
ther made with boards, into which the smoke passes through a hole 
in the ceiling of the first, whence it escapes by openings formed 
in the sides. The pieces of meat are hung up at th 

foot and a half from each other, and a fire is kept up night and 


day for a month or six weeks, according to the size of the pieces. | 





PRESERVING ROOTS. 

We find in Chaptal’s ‘‘ Chemistry applied to Agriculture,’ an 
excellent chapter on the preservation of animal and vegetable 
substances. We extract the following from the preliminary re- 
marks. 

14 
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circulation cannot but have the happiest) 


e distance of a/|| 


| “The nature of all bodies which have ceased to live or vegetate, are chang 
‘ed, as soon as the physical or chemical laws, by which they were governed 
jcease to act; the elements of which they were composed then form new com- 
|binations, and consequently new subsiances. : f 
“ Whilst an animal lives, or a plant vegeiates, the laws of chemical affinity 
jare continually modified in its organs by the laws of vitality ; but when the 
‘animal or plant ceases to live, it becomes entirely subject to the laws of 
jchemical affinity, by which alone its decomposition 1s efiected. A‘ 
| "Phe principles of the atmospheric air which is imbibed by the organs of 
\living bodies, whether animal or vegetable, are decomposed and assimilated 
{by them, whilst dead dodies are decomposed by its action, Heat is the most 
{powerful stimulant of the vital functions, yet it becomes, after death, one of 
jthe most active agents in the work ef desiruction. Our efforts, then, for the 
| preservation of bodies, ought to be directed to counteracting or governing those 
|chemical or physical agents, from the action ef which they suffer; and we 
ishall see that all the methods which have been successful, are those which 
|have been formed upon this principle. 
‘* The chemical agents, which exert the most powerful influence over the pro- 
| ducts of the earth, are air, water and heat ; the action of these, however, is not 
equally powerful over ail classes of plants ; the softand watery, andthose which 
| approach the nearest to animal matter, decompose must readily: the principles of 
jsuch are less coherent, less strongly united than that of others ; so that the ac- 
| tion of disorganizing agents upon them is prompt and effectual. en's 
‘* All the methods now employed for the preservation of bodres, consist in 
80 far changing their nature, as to deprive themof the elements of desiruction 
|contained within their own organs; or in seclading the substances to be pre- 
| served from contact with the destructive agents mentioned in the preceding 
| paragraph ; or in causing them to imbibe certain other substances, the anti-pu- 
ltrescent qualities of which counteract all action, whether of internal or ex- 
\ternal agents. : 
| ‘In all vegetable products, water exists in two different states, one part of 
|it being found free, and the other in a state of true combination ; the first por- 
ition, not being confined except by the covering of the vegetable, evaporates 
at the temperature of the atmosphere ; the sevond is set free only at a tempe- 
lrature sufficiently high to decompose the substances containing it: the first, 
though foreign to the composition of the vegetable, enters into every part of 
it, dissolving some of its principles, serving as a vehicle for air and heat, and 
being converted by cold into ice ; by these several properties it greatly facili- 
tates decomposition : the second portion, from which no evil of the kind ari- 
ses, is found combined and solidified in the plants, and its action is thus neu- 
| tralized.” 

Drying fruits, then, in order to ae them, consists in de- 
priving them of the water contained in them in a free state. This 
may be done by subjecting them to heat not exceeding 95 to 118° 
—either by exposing them to the sun, or in a stove room, or in 
ovens, which latter practice is resorted to, even in the warmest 
countries, at the commencement of the drying process. Jn pre- 
serving the apple, for instance, our author adds, that by depriving 
their surface of all moisture before putting them up ; keeping 
them in dry places, where the temperature will be constantly be- 
tween 50 and 54°, and by separating the fruits that they shall not 
‘come in contact, they may sometimes be preserved 18 months. 
The farmer in Schoharie, who has been in the habit of bringing 
the Spitzenbergh to our market on the 4th of July, owes his suc- 
cess to the observance of these rules. 

On the preservation of the fruits of the earth by secluding them 
from the action of air, water and heat, M. Chaptal enumerates the 
following leeding causes of decay. 

‘«'The atmospheric air, coming in contact with fruits, depives them of their 
carbon, and forms carbonic acid. 

‘« Fruits exposed to the sulvent action of water suffer decomposition, by hav- 
ing the affinity existing between their coustituent principles weakened, and at 
length destroyed. so8 Jy 

‘© Heat dilates the particles of bodies, and thus diminishes the force of cohe- 
sion and attraction, and favors the admission of air and water. 

‘«'The combined action of these three agents produces very speedy decom- 
position ; the effect produced by any one of them is slower, and the results 
different. So that in order to preserve fruits from decomposition, it is neces- 
sary to guard them from the power of these three destroyers.” 


Practically applied, these axioms teach, that to preserve roots 
‘in good condition, the following precautions should be observed : 
| 1. That their surfaces be entirely freed from moisture before 
they are housed or buried, and that they be deposited in a dry si- 
\tuation, where water will not have access to them. 

2. That they be excluded from the air, by burying them in dry 
‘earth, or slightly covering them in the cellar with earth. And, 
| 3. That they be kept in a cool temperature—the best ranging 
from 34 to 45 degrees. ; 

We frequently hear housekeepers complain, that their potest, 
turnips and other vegetables soon deteriorate, and lose their fine 
flavor, after they have been a short time in their cellars. This is 
'a natural consequence of the injudicious way in which they are 
‘too frequently kept—exposed to the atmosphere, and to a high 








a in a Cellar adjoining the kitchen, or perhaps in 
‘kitchen itself Again, potatoes or turnips buried in a wet condi- 
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tion, or the latter with parts of their tops left on, are very liable 
to ferment and spoil. We find it to be a necessary precaution in 
burying turnips, to make one or more holes in the crown of the 
pit, to let off the rarified air, and abate the heat which is almost 
invariably generated on their being buried. 

In preventing the total loss of potatoes that have been affected 
by frost, Thomas Dallas directs, that when they are slightly touch- 
ed by the frost, it is only necessary to sprinkle the roots with lime 
to absorb the water under the skin; that when the outer portion 
of their substance is frozen, the tubers may be pared, and thrown 
for some hours into water slightly salted ; and that when they are 
wholly frozen, they will yield, upon distillation, a spirituous li- 
quor resembling the best rum, and in greater quantity than roots 
which have not been frozen. 

The quotations we have made above are invaluable to the farm- 
er and house keeper ; and if the principles which they establish 
are understood and erage upon, we shall have no cause to re- 
gret the length to which we have extended this article. 








FORTY YEARS AGO. 

Forty years ago, William Strickland made a report to the Bri- 
tish Board of Agriculture, on the condition of American Husband- 
” the result of travel and observation among us. We quote from 
this report the remarks upon the mode and products of New-York 
farming, with the view of showing with what fidelity the bad prac- 
tices of ’94~-95, are still persisted in by a portion of our farmers, 
and of enabling the reader to note the marked difference between 


the good farming of that and the good farming of the present day. |) 
“The course of crops in this state’ {N. York] says Strickland, “ is as fol-!) 


lows : first year maize, second rye or wheat, succeeded immediately by buck- 


wheat, which stands for seed ; third flax or oats, or a mixed crop; shen a re-|| 


petition of the same thing, as long as the land will bear any thing ; after which 
it is laid by, without seed, for OLD FIELD; or, burn the woods ; 1 wheat, 2 
rye, then maize for four or five years, or as long as it will grow; then lay i 
by, and begin on fresh woodland ; or, burn the woods, then wheat four or five 
years; then one or two maize, or as long as it will grow, then laid by for four 
or five years for OLD FIKLD, without seeds. A Vutchman’s course on the Mo- 
hawk: first year wheat, 2 peas, 3 wheat, 4 oats or flax, 5 maize. In his fa- 
ther’s time, the produce of wheat used to be 20 bushels an acre ; but he com-| 
plained much now, that his land only produced ten bushels. The best rota-| 
tion I have met with was in Dutchess, where it much prevails : 1 wheat, 3 | 
and 3 pasture without seed, 4 maize, or flax, or oats, or a mixed crop. In a} 
good season this produced about 15 bushels, more commonly twelve. Ma- 
nure is rarely made use of ; but what little is collected is given to the maize, 
which requires e: ery support that can be bestowed upon ir.” 

*¢ Clover is Just beginning to be cultivated, in consequence of which; good 
pasture and shay of hay take place of old-field, and by the use of gypsum 
astonishing crops are obtained.” 

‘«‘The average produce of wheat in the state of New-York, has been stated 
to me by very intelligent persons, at twelve bushels to the acre ; which agrees 
with the general opinion, and, I believe, is as high as ought te be stated. 
The average of Dutchess county, which under a proper cultivation would be 
a most productive, as itis a most beautiful, country, at 16 bushels : 20 bush- 
els are every where a great crop. ‘The average of maize may be above twen- 
ty-five bushels ; thirty is a great crop. With a mode of agriculture as before 
stated, it is not to be wondered at that the produce should be so small, and it 
will be fuund that the average of this state is superior to that of any other in 
the union.” 

** Should this deduction [interest on capital and expense of cultivation] be 
made, little profit can be found in the present mode of agriculture in this coun- 
try, and Lapprehend it to be a fact, that it affords a bare subsistence.” 

‘¢The wheat of New-York is esteemed the best in the United States, and 
tha’ grown on the banks and branches of the Mohawk the best in the state.” 


Thus far our extracts. It will strike every observer, that the 
wretched system here described, which procured a ‘‘ bare subsist- 
ence’’ to the cultivator, particularly so far as regards the repeti- 
tion of the farm crops, so long as a field will bear them, and the 
old field system, is yet very much in vogue in many districts. 
While on the other hand, what astonishing strides have fon made 
in other districts, and on well managed farms, where a judicious 
rotation has been adopted, manures carefully husbanded, and ar- 
tificial grasses multiplied. The mean corn crop, where there is 
good farming, is at least 40, and the maximum is often 80 and 
100 bushels on the acre ; wheat 20, and reaching as high as 40 
and 50; and, instead of old fields, pastures clothed in perennial 
verdure ; Dutchess, we apprehend, has quadrupled her products, 
and is now, as she was then, the best cultivated county in the state, 
if not in the union. We wish we could say as much forthe banks 
and branches of the Mohawk. These, we fear, are still retroerad- 
ing. Wheat is no longer the great staple of the Mohawk, nor does 





progressive improvement of the mind, the great lever to human 
industry—in the one more than in the other district. 





Ruta Baga.—Jobn Cousin, of St. Simons, Georgia, publishes 
in the Farmers’ Register, that he raises corn and ruta baga, in al- 
ternate rows, and that the turnips prove a better crop than the 
corn. He plants his corn in rows five feet apart ; in August and 
September, he tops his corn and strips the blades, and then sows 
his turnips, with a light dressing of manure, between the rows of 
corn. The next season, he plants corn in the turnip rows and tur- 
nips where the corn grew. Mr. Cousin, by carrying the turnip 
|growth into the cool weather of autumn, obviates the great diffi- 
culty of growing this northern product in a southern latitude. He 
‘does not sow till the heats of summer have past, while a mild au- 
‘tumn and winter brings the cropto maturity. These facts we hope 
will not be lost upon our southern readers. 
| We find by another communication in the same paper, from J. 
|H. Gibbon, of Philadelphia, that this crop is now cultivated, and 

its value highly extolled, in the neighborhood of that city. Mr. 
G. commends it for all cattle ; thinks that cows thrive better upon 
the roots in their dirty state, and that it gives to their butter, (in 
'winter) the flavor and appearance of grass butter ; that in fatten- 
ing cattle, Swedish turnips, sprinkled with corn meal, give the 
meat a finer quality, juice and relish. Mr. G. has an ingenious 
substitute for the drill barrow, in sowing, viz. a porter bottle, with 
a quill fixed in the cork, having a hole of sufficient size in the 
small end of the quill. He does not earth the plants, but rather 
draws the earth from them ; his crop averages 300 bushels the acre. 








THE ROLLER, - 

Is constructed of 
wood, stone or cast 
iron, according to 
convenience, or the 
purposes for which it 
is used. In Ameri- 
can husbandry, we 
have yet no reason to expect, or perhaps desire, any but those 
made of wood, and such as any farmer, who has a moderate de- 
gree of mechanical skill, and the carpenter’s tools which every 
farmer ought to keep, may readily construct himself. A good 
sound oak log, with the frame and shafts appended, makes a good 
roller. They are made of different lengths, and sizes varying from 

15 to 30 inches in diameter. The lighter kinds are made in one 
|piece, but the larger and heavier kinds are advantageously made 
in two pieces, with an iron rod passing through the centre of both, 
‘and upon which they revolve. English farmers construct the frame 
so as to rise above the roller, upon which a box is fixed, either to 
‘contain stones to add to the pressure of the roller, or to receive 
small stones and rubbish, collected on the field while at work, 
which are to be carried off. Their shafts, when at work, are ge- 
nerally horizontal. We think the roller is more easily drawn when 
the draft is on a right line from the collar or yoke of the team to 
the point of resistance. This may be done and the advantages of 
the som retained. 

The uses and advantages of the roller are many and important, 
and no farmer should be without one. They are particularly im- 
portant in the seeding process, to break down the clods, pulverize 
and smooth the surface, and to press the earth to the smaller seeds, 
which otherwise often fail to germinate for lack of moisture.— 
This is particularly the case with oats, barley and the grass seeds. 
In autumn the roller is sometimes passed over winter grain, with 
a view to counteract the effects of frost the following winter. In 
spring it is advantageously passed over winter grain, as soonas the 
ground is so solid and dry that the feet of the cattle will not poach 
the surface. It renders iight ground more compact; presses the 
soil to the roots of the grain and thus promotes their growth ; and 
upon all soils closes the innumerable cracks and fissures which 
abound on the appearance of dry weather in spring, and, by par- 
tially burying the crown, causes grain to tiller better, that is, send 
up more seed stalks. Finally, the roller is of great advantage to 
grass grounds in the spring, by reducing inequalities of surface, 
and pressing down the plants or earth which have been thrown up 
by the frost. 

“There are also rollers for other purposes, viz. the spiked roller, 











it now surpass in excellence. Whence this difference—but in the 





which is used for pulverizing stiff soils, preparatory for wheat. 
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This is formed by inserting several rows of spikes, or cast or 
wrought iron darts, in a common hard wood roller. The concave 
or scalleped roller is adapted to the form of ridges, and is often 
attached to the turnip drill. 


The Season has virtually terminated, as regards the crops of 
this year. The corn crop will be a light—very light one—not 
much if any more than half a fair average, in this and neighbor- 
ing counties. We have not had the usual hot weather. We have 
seen the thermometer but once over 90° during the summer, and 
then it was but 91°. The ground has at no time, therefore, re- 
ceived its accustomed warmth—and consequently vegetation is at 
least two weeks later than ordinary. We visited Otsego in the 
middle of last month. The oat crop, which is unusually large 
and productive, was then mostly standing, or in the field. Some 
barley remained to be harvested, and in some instances we saw 
the farmers still gathering theirhay. We learnt, that in the coun- 
ties lying upon the head waters of the Susquehannah, the corn had 
been much injured by the frost of the 4th August, and that the 
frosts of the first half of September, had seriously augmented the 
calamity. Hardly enough has ripened well for seed the coming 
year. Throughout the north part of the state, the crop, we fear, 
is thin, light and late. This lesson should admonish our farmers 
to select for future culture, the earliest varieties, and to plant early. 
We would suggest, as further precautions, to underdrain corn 
grounds, if they are not perfectly dry in early spring—and to dung 
well with unfermented dung. This will enable them to plantearly, 
and will accelerate the growth and maturity of the crop from ten 
to fourteen days. 

The backwardness of the season is not only indicated by farm 
crops, but by the products of the garden, and the indigenous plants 
of the forest. The fruits of the former, particularly grapes, have 
been unusually late, and many did not reach their accustomed 
maturity before they were cut down by the frost. We apprehend 
serious damage to the hop crop, which in frosty situations could 
hardly have had time to ripen well. 








Sheep.—Our correspondents, it will be seen, differ upon the re- 
jative profits, to the farmer, of different breeds of this animal. 
While these differing opinions are maintained with decorum, they 
serve to enlighten the public mind as to the good qualities of each. 
The Merino and the Saxon, we believe, had a common origin at 
no remote period ; and their present difference is owing to breed- 
ing and climate. Upon the same farm, and under a like manage - 
ment, they will probably again approximate more and more to 
each other. It seems to be a well established fact, that the fleece 
of a breed cannot be improved in fineness except at the expense 
of carcase ; nor the carcase improved, by high keep, or cross with 
a larger breed, without deterioration in the quality of the fleece. 
A friend a few days ago, informed us, that by graining some fine 
fleeced sheep, during the last winter, he had added half a pound 
to the weight of their accustomed fleece, but that this increase in 
weight was made at the expense of quality ; and he doubted whe- 
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tive Lnaerg | of sugar they contain, this being principally what 
imparts to them nutritive and grateful properties. Although the 
experiment was made upon the apricot, the principle, it is believ- 
ed, will hold good in regard to the apple, and most of the garden 
fruits. 





Apricots very green. More advanced. Ripe. 
Animal matter,.......- cocsscees: O98 0.34 0.17 
Green coloring matter,......... 0.04 0.03 0.10 
Woody substance, ....... wives OB 2.53 1.86 
DE. ci seve cc teuewd suvcestuee 4.10 4.47 5.12 
Sugar,..-.sseeeeeeeeeees SOME appearances. 8.64 16.48 
Malic acid, ....... aéséeatanscs Sue 2.30 1.80 
DEL notsceccdeneees oseabes 89.39 84.49 47.84 


THRESHING MACHINES. 

Two new machines have fallen under our recent notice, Shaw’s 
and Pitt’s. They are both from the far east, always prolific in 
inventions. They are sold at moderate prices, are of two horse 
power, and promise to perform well. As both of these machines 
will probably be exhibited at the Fair on the 13th and 14th Octo- 
ber, we rather await the opinion of the examining committee than 
hazard our own prematurely, on their relative merits. 

The proprietor of the latter ( Pitt’s) has handed to us the cer- 
tificates of a number of Maine farmers, and of a committee of the 
Kennebeck Agricultural Society, commendatory of his machine. 
The latter say, ‘“‘the improvements appear to be—l, a greater 
ease for the horse, [two are more advantageously used.] 2. Less 
weight in the machine. 3. Less expense to the purchaser.” 


THE IMPOLICY OF MEASURING LIME BY WEIGHT. 

‘* Bishop Watson found by experiment, that upon an average, every ton of 
limestone produced 11 ewt. 1 qr. 4 lbs. quick lime, weighed before it was cold; 
and that when exposed to the air it increused in weight, daily, at the rate of a 
hundred weight per ton, FOR THE FIRST FIVE OR SIX DaYs after it was drawn 
from the kilu.”’— Park's Chemistry. 

Notwithstanding this palpable fact, the common council of the 
good city of Albany have ordained, that lime shall be bought and 
sold by weight in our market. The consequence is, that the seller, 
by exposing his lime to the air, for siz days after it is drawn from 
the kiln, adds to its weight, and consequent value in the market, 
more than 25 per cent, and the buyer pays for this amount over 
and above the true value of the lime. A ton of fresh well burnt 
lime will absorb and solidify 680 lbs of water, without any sensi- 
ble deterioration, to a superficial observer, in its quality, and with- 
out the lime being slaked. One bushel of fresh burnt stone lime 
will make two bushels of slaked lime. The buyer should, there- 
fore, obtain it in the stone, fresh drawn from the kiln, and buy by 
measure, and not by weight. 








Weeds exhaust the fertility of the soil as much as cultivated 
plants. Though it may be too late to prevent their growth the 
— season, it is not too late to destroy the seeds of many which 
1ave been permitted to attain maturity, and the labor of doing this 
will be amply repaid another seas~n. in the comparative cleanness 





ther the intrinsic value of the fleece had been increased. Another) 
fact is worth remembering—the sheep, like the horse and ox, “‘ is 
vastly modified in its form and characters by the physical condi- 
tion of the countries in which he is naturalized.”,—Zow. If fed 
in a country of plains and rich herbage, he tends to become large, 
his fleece heavy and comparatively coarse. If in an elevated 
country, where the herbage is scanty, the size and fleece diminish, 
while the texture of the latter is improved. 





Agricultural School—Puttern Farm.—We invite the reader’s 
attention to the communication of the Hon. James Barbour, which 
we copy to-day from the Farmers’ Register, with the accompany- 
ing remarks of the editor of that paper. Although written for 
Virginia, by one of her most eminent statesmen, the remarks ap- 
ply with equal force to New-York ; and we cannot but hope, that 
the friends of agricultural improvement (and who are not profes- 
sedly such?) in our state, will adopt some efficient course to speak 
so that they can be heard, and their wishes respected, on these and | 
other subjects of abiding interest to our country. 





The difference between ripe and unripe fruits, is strikingly il-| 
lustrated in the following table, which we copy from Chaptal. | 


of our gardens and fields. It is particularity ‘he fault of farmers 
to neglect their gardens after midsummer, and to suner them to 
be overgrown by rank weeds, whose seeds multiply a hundred 
fold. A day or two employed in the early part of the presens 
month, in collecting them from the garden and fields, will be pro- 
fitably spent. ‘They may be thrown into the cow-yard or ona 
dung-pile, where fermentation will yey J destroy their vitality 
before the dung is carried to the field in the spring. They had 
better be collected and burnt, than suffered to spread their seeds 
over the farm. 


To preserve Cellery.—Get up the cellery ona fine dry day, before 
it gets injured by frost, cut off all the leaves and roots, [fibrous roots] 
and lay it in a dry airy place for a few days, then remove it to a 
cool cellar, where it will be quite secure from frost, and pack it up 
with sand, putting layers of sand and cellery alternately.—Zoudon. 
The Grain Worm has reached as far west as Minden, between 
fifty and sixty miles west of Albany. A farmer residing there in- 
formed us, that there were some of the worms in his wheat, and 


|that seven miles east of him they had destroyed half of the crop. 


To destroy lice upon cattle.—H. H. C. in the Farmers’ Register, 
recommends ‘‘ the use of a little flour of sulphur, given internall 





Whether used in the kitchen, for the dessert, or for cider, the in- 
trinsic value of fruits depends in a great measure upon the rela- 





once or twice a week, with salt, whichis eaten kindly,’’ and whic 
he says he has practised with great success. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


STACKING HAY—DUTTON CORN, &c. 
Hamptonburgh, Orange Co. September 7th, 1835. 

J. Buev, Esq.—Having recently, in consequence of impaired health, 
relinquished an active business in the city, our great commercial metro- 
polis, for the more quiet, retired, and f would hope more healthful occu- 
pation of an agriculturist, I take the liberty of making some inquiries in 
regard to my new employment, through the medium of your most inte- 
resting and useful publication, the Cultivator. 

There is just now one subject strongly on my mind, to which I will first 
eall your attention. I refer to the mode almost universally pursued in this 
vicinity, and indeed so far as my observation extends, in this county, of 
securing hay, stalks, &c. for winter use, in stacks scattered in various parts 
« the farm. I came to the country strongly opposed to this, as I consider- 
ed it a doubly wasteful practice. But when I find our best and most intel- 
ligent farmers, men who have acquired wealth by their system, defending 
the practice both by argument and example, I am almost staggered in my 
intention of patting up preparatory for the ensuing season, additional build- 
ings to secure the hay, &c. which we are now obliged to stack, and to 
afford shelter to the stock of cattle from the severity of our winter storms. 
The opinions of such men are entitled to much respect, but still Iam not 
altogether convinced that theirs is the better practice. They say it saves 
much labor in the carting of both hay and manure. I say it occasions a 
ruinous waste of both. They also say, and this view of the subject is of 
much moment, that cattle do not do well confined to a yard or sheds and 
stalls; that they thrive and do better in the open field, exposed to all the 
inclemencies and changes of the weather. Of this I cannot judge from 
experience, but as it is a matter of deep interest to the grazier, I shall be 
thankful to you, Mr. Editor, for more light on the subject. 

Much has been said on the advantage of cutting hay and straw both for 
horses and neat cattle, and the estimates have been various as to the 
amount of saving in provender, but all agree in making it very large; none 
I believe less than onehalf Can this, Mr. Editor, be correct? Can it be 

ible that so much is wasted in the usual mode of feeding cattle? If 
one half can be saved by this method, it follows of course that double the 
quantity of stock can be wintered, and how much would this add to the 
manure and to the profits. But what has been your own experience? for 
plausible theories and hear-say stories will not do; facts, well authertica. 
cated facts, are all we can depend on. 

Should you recommend this mode of wintering our stock, you wiil see 
the necessity of informing us where we can obtain the most approved kind 
of cutting machine; a kind not too expensive will be required to come in- 
to general use. Will it answer to cut corn stalks for ourcattle? Itstrikes 
me a great saving would be realized in that article, provided the whole 
would be eaten, if cut. 

Our corn crops in this region promise to beabundant. A few days more 
exemption from frost will put it beyond its reach. Last spring before 
leaving the city, I procured a few ears of your Dutton corn of my friend, 
Thorburn, which I had planted. Iam much pleased with it; it is very 
productive, and is now ripe. We shall commence cutting it up at the 
ground to-day or to-morrow. 

Excuse this long epistle. My anxious desire to profit by your know- 
ledge and experience in a business new to me, and in which I shall doubt- 
less commit many blunders, but a business to which, nevertheless, I feel 
much attached, must be my apology. W. W.I. 

By THE ConpucTtor.—Our correspondent will find most of his queries anti- 
cipated in our last paper. But we repeat our strong conviction, that the feed- 
ing hay from the stacks in the field is a most wasteful and slovenly practice. 
Much of the hay is certainly wasted, and the manure is virtually lost. If hay 
must be stacked out, there 1s economy and neatness in putting it in large mas- 
ses, and thatching it well, to preserve it from the injurious effects of sturms and 
winds; of cutting it down, and carrying it to the barn, when required for use. 
In regard to corn stalks, we have a machine to cut them, worked by hand, the 
knives of which move horizontally. It works expeditiously, was bought in 
this city, and cost $20. We intend to scald the cut stalks the coming winter, 
for our cows, and to feed them while warm, sprinkled with ship stuff. In re- 
gard to the best straw and hay cutter, we are disposed to give the preference, 
at present, from our partial knowledge of the many in use, to Green's patent, 
the description, cost, and performances of which are noticed in another co- 
lumn of this paper. We have not hitherto cut our hay, but intend doing it 
the coming winter, when we shall be better qualified to answer our corres- 
pondent as to our own experience, 











ORIGINAL CHINA HOGS. 

Mr. Buet—Sir—Having been disappointed in procuring a drawing of 
one of my Berkshire hogs in time for this number, I have substituted the 
original China. which I have copied from Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agri- 
culture. 
The finest specimen of this breed which I recollect ever to have seen, 
was a sow and litter of pigs exhibited at the Albany County Fair and Cat- 
tle Show in 1824, by the late Thomas Hillhouse, of Watervliet. They 
were perfeetly black, and excited the admiration of ali who saw them. 





Yours, &c. C. N. BEMENT. 





* Original China Hogs.—She Chinese ling ie 
distinguished from the common, by having the up- 
per part of its body almost bare, its belly hanging 
nearly to the ground; its legs are very shert, and 
its tail still more dispruportionately short. The 
flesh of this variety is whiter and more delicate. 

; 7), The colour is commonly a dark grey. It abounds 
A ape tt China, and is diffused through New-Guinea, 
and mony islands in the South Sea. The new Hebrides, the Marquesas, the 
Friendly and the Society Islands, possess this animal, and cultivate it with 
great care, as # is almost tlie only domestic animal of whieh they can boast. 
The varieties of hog cultivated in Britain, are partly the result of elimate and 
keep, in the European variety, and partly the effeets of crossing with the Chi- 
nese. Atthe same time, itis only i particular distriets that so much atiention 
has been paid to thie animal, as to give rise to any aecurate distinetion of 
breeds; and no where has it received any considerabie portion of that care in 
breeding, which has been so advantageously employed on the other animals 
of which we have treated. Yet, among none of the varieties of these is there 
so great a difierence as a: ong the breeds of this species, im regard to the meat 
they return fur the consumption of a given quantity of fuod. Some races can 
with difficulty be made fat, even at an advanced age, though fed from the 
trough with abundance of such food as would fatten any other animal; while 
others contrive to raise a valuable careass out of materials on whieh no other 
creature conld subsist.’”’ 

“* The Chinese race, according to Cully, has been subdivided into seven va- 
rieties or more; and it would be easy to point out twiee the number of as pro- 
minent distinctions among the sorts in the third class, But such an affeetauion 
of accuracy is as useleas as it would be tedious. One general form, appruach- 
ing to that of other animals kept for their carcass, ought certainly tu be pre- 
ferred; and the size which is the other distinguishing characteristie, must be 
chosen with a view tothe food provided for their maintenance, and not beeause 
it is possible to rnise the individuals to a great, and probably, unprofitable 
weiglit. ‘The fineness of the bone, and the broad, though also deep, form of 
the chest, denote in this, as in the other species, a disposition to make fat with 
a moderate consumption of food; and while it may be advisable to prefer the 
larger breeds in those places where bacon and flitches are in most demand; the 
smaller breeds are most esteemed for pickling, and are beyond all doubt, most 
profitable to those farmers who allow them little else than the range of the farm 
yard, and the offals of the kitchen.” 








To the Editor of the Cultivator:—Sir—For the last seven years I have 
been in the practice of cutting my hay, straw and cornstalks, for my hor- 
ses and cattle, and can assure you, have profited much by the use of the 
cutting box; not only by the great saving of hay, but by the superior con- 
dition in which mv stock are wintered. Some pretend to say that one- 
half is saved, but I think that is asking a little teo much—one third, I 
think, would be a fair calcuiation. 

By cutting, the coarsest hay, cornstalks, and straw may be used to ad- 
vantage. My corn, last year, was cut near the ground, and cut and fed 
out to my cattle in January, which they ate readily, and throve well on 
them, with hay at noon. 

In feeding sheep, I found it particularly useful, as when cut they would 
eat with avidity, that when fed long they would reject. 

I have used, until last winter, one of Safford’s cutting machines, and 
supposed it the best one in use, until I accidentally found one of Green’s 
patent, which I think, exceeds all others, that has fell under my observa- 
tion, in execution, with the small power re juired. 

For a particular description of the machine, I cannot do better than give 
you the following, from the New-York Farmer and Gardeners’ Magazine, 
with a drawing. C2CONOMIST. 


** Greene's Straw Cutter. 


‘¢ This is the most simple 
and efficient machine of the 
kind thut has yet been of- 
fered to the public. It is 
made very strong, and not 
liable to become injured, 
nor to get out of order. 
The apparatus consists 
principally of two cylin- 
ders; the upper one is of 
iron, having the requisite 
number of knives secured 
in groves. ‘The under cyl- 
inder is of lead, and can be 
raised or lowered, so as to 
have the knives merely to 
come in contact withit. It 
will be perceived that the 
knives perform the double 
operation of cutting and feeding. All that ia necessary in operating isto put 
in the straw, and turn the crank, After the straw is once cut, it can be put in 
again, and cut, with increased rapidity, the second time. More than double 
the quantity can be cut in the same space of time by this than by any other 
machine, used in this section of the country. 

‘’ | set a man at the crank, and with the hay close to the machine commenc- 
ed feeding. With my utmost exertion, I could not keep it regularly supplied, 








In F pos minutes we cut eleven bushels, heaping measure, of hay. Had in been 
fed according to its power of execution, one-fourth more would have been cut. 
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Had [ ese! straw insiead of hay, the quantity cut in the above time would 
have been us great, as it is more easy to supply the machine without interrup- | 
tion, fteuts eornstalks with rapidity, particularly small ones. The box is| 
made large, and by putting agood deal of hay in at once, or by having it close | 
to the machine, one person can feed it and turn the crank at the same time.” 

The above machincs may be obtained by applying to C. N. Bement No. 
82 State. street, Albany.—Price $30.——Cultivator. 


SAXONY SHEEP. 

J. Buei, Esq.—The August number of the Cultivator contains an ex- 
tract from the reply of Mr. Henry D. Grove, (published in the N. York ; 
Farmer,) to a communication signed ** R.” in the May number of the} 
Cultivator, on the subject of the relative profits of different breeds of | 
sheep. Mr. Grove, after conceding to R. all that he claims in respect to 
the quality and quantity of the wool of the English breeds, (Bakewell and 
South Down,) shows by facts, that the pure Saxon, under judicious ma- 
nagement, give a greater return of wool, m value. The most liberal al- 
lowance for weight and fineness, according to Mr. Grove’s estimate, brings 
the South Down to only $2.12 the fleece, and the Bakewell $2.31, while 
Mr. Grove’s Saxon fleeces, at 80cts. will fetch him $2.40. This estimate 
allows the Bakewells 1 lb. more a head than is claimed for them by their 
advocate, R. Deduct the value of this (33cts.) and they stand only $1.98 
a fleece. 

Mr. Grove, as he himself states, was trained up a shepherd in Germany, 
and of course, is presumed to be perfectly familiar with the constitution, 
habits, wants, &c. of the Saxon sheep. It struck me on reading his com- 
munication, that for these very reasons, the impression might be received 
that the productiveness of Ais flock, would not be a fair specimen of that 
of Saxon flocks generally, as it might, very reasonably, be supposed that 
his superior knowledge and care in the selection and management of this 
breed, would give him the advantage over the other growers. That this 
distinguished importer had succeeded in obtaining a more productive stock 
than those who have purchased haphazard, and without judgment; who 
because a sheep is imported, take it for granted that itis perfect; and 
more especially that class of buyers who have regarded fineness only, pre- 
ferring for instance, a buck shearing 24 lbs. to one shearing 4 lbs. where 
the first happened to be a barely perceptible shade the finest;—I say that 
Mr. Grove excels, and entirely excels such, is neither untrue, nor is it 
surprising. But to show that his estimate of the productiveness of the 
Saxon breed (in wool) 1s not exaggerated in the flocks of those who BE- 
GIN RIGHT, | subjoin the following statement. 

Mr. Hamilton Rogers, of Truxton, in this county, sheared a large flock 
of young * full blooded’ Saxon ewes, which had not obtained their full 
growth, the average weight of the fleeces of which was 3 lb. 9 oz. 
They are descended from the flock of Mr. Grove. The wool sold at 80cts. 
—making $2.85 to the fleece on not fully grown sheep. 

I will give you another instance, though not proving so much, as the 
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is a desideratum amongst the jovers of good fruit, such as apples, pears, 
peaches, plums, &c. To obviate barrenness, is the object of this com- 
munication, 

It is well known to botanists and others, that the germ or bud of the fu- 
ture blossom is in an embryo state in autuinn. Guided by that fact, I be- 
gan with a peach tree on the 25th of August, whilst the sun was in the 
first degrees of Virgo, by making a strong decoction of hops, in quantity 
about 5 gallons, and poured it around the root of the tree in the evening. 
The subsequent season, (which would according to habit have been bar- 
ren) the quantity and quality surpassed the products of any previous pe- 
riod. A repetiiion of the experiment for six or seven years, on the 25th 
of August, liberally remunerated me for the extra trouble and attention. 
Encouraged by success, I tried the apple, pear, and plums (several spe- 
cies,) with similar success. But on account of the inconvenience of pre- 
paring the decoction, I substituted aloes, an half pound to six gallons of 
rain water, and applied it on the first of Septemnber. Repeated experi- 
ments will justify the assumption, that aloes is a catholican in the vegeta- 
ble kingdom, both as a preventive and cure. It has proved a preventive 
to the malicious trespasses of a species of the wood-pecker perforating 
the bark of young apple trees, and a palliative to the ravages of the curculio, 
Whilst I commend to public attention, from a conviction of utility, ‘he 
application of aloes to fruit trees, by painting the bodies, every spring, 
from the ground to the branches, (based upon actual experiments and ob- 
servations during a quarter of a century) as an agent to accelerate the 
growth of the tree and ameliorate the fruit in quality and quantity, at the 
same time I will take the liberty to protest against a practice I have fre- 
quently seen in my tours through this part of the state, of painting the 
bodies of fruit trees annually with lime, (commonly called white washing.) 
Experience, the best of teachers, affirms, that the fruit deteriorates in 
quantity and quality, and the tree decays, and if repeated, will in Jess 


than seven years be useful only as fuel. 
NATHANIEL GILLESPIE. 


P. S. If the above communication should contain any new idea, you 
will confer a public benefit by publishing it in the Cultivator. With the 
author, the facts stated were the offspring of his own deliberations and ex- 
periments, not aided by the suggestions of any individual. But when I re- 
flect on the numerous titles of books announced in the catalogues of our 
public journals, on horticulture and orchards, which I have never read, I 
deem it improbable that the principles commended have escaped the ob- 
servation of so many laborious and indefatigable observers and investiga- 
tors of the laws of the vegetable kingdom; nor can I calculate beyond 
mere conjecture, the difference that latitude, seasons, and soils, &c. may 
produce in the success or failure of those experimerts. If any thing more 
in detail-has been printed in any of those books which you habitually read, 
of a similar import, and better calculated to excite public attention, you 
will subserve the welfare of the community by devoting a column of your 
useful paper in giving it publicity. N. G. 
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flock alluded to (like most of those of Bakewells and South Downs, from 
which the breeders of these kinds have drawn their estimates,) is a very 
small one of picked sheep. I have among my sheep a lot of pure Saxon 
yearlings, which clipped this spring, 5 1-5 Ibs. a head. I sold the wool at 
80cts. which brought me $2.56 to the fleece. 
Downs by 44cts. according to Mr, Grove’s estimate, which I believe to be 
a liberal one, and the Bakewells by 58cts. taking R.’s own estimate! 
Yours truly, H.S. R. 
Cortland Village, Aug. 20, 1835. 





J. Buet, Esq.—Sir—In your last number I mentioned a remedy for 
the foot rot in sheep, but was not perhaps sufliciently particular in describ- 
ing the manner of applying the remedy, as several gentlemen have applied 
to me since its publication for more explicitinformation. I therefore will 
state that for an effectual application of the medicine too much care can- 
not be taken, and that the cure will not be certain unless the remedy is 
applied to every hoof in the flock effected indiscriminately. I have adopt- 
ed the following method. I yard my sheep near a stream of shallow wa- 
ter, one person then washes the sheeps’ hoofs clean, and hands it to a se- 
cond person, who holds it while a third pairs off the decayed parts and 
applies the medicine; those hoofs that are not affected of course will need 
no paring, but should have the liquid applied notwithstanding, as the dis- 
ease is very infectious, and may exist in a latent manner. If the disease 
is of long standing, it gets into the blood of the animal, and in such case 
sulpher should be mixed with their salt at the rate of 24 or 3 lbs. to each 
half bushel of salt; it physics their blood and drives the disease into their 
feet, which when cured removes the complaint. The sheep should run in 
dry pastures, as the disease originates from their being confined to wet 
and marshy land until the glands of the hoof swell and suppurate, after 
which it becomes inf-ctious; the application of the medicine should be re- 
peated as often as once in three or four weeks until the cure is effected. 

Nelson, N. Y. Sept. 5th. S. 


Crawford, Orange Co. Aug. 3, 1835. 
Mr. J. Buei,—The fact that our fruit trees generally alternate barren- 
ness and fruitfulness, in a biennial period, is (I presume) known to all the 
inhabitants of this community. To change the habit of the trees by art, 
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Elements of Practical Agriculture, 


By David Low, Professor of Agriculture, &. 








| SUCCESSION OF CROPS. 

As crops of the cultivated plants succeed to each other upon the same 
ground, a question to be determined is the order in which the different 
kinds should follow each other. 

All plants which are cultivated, and which are carried from the ground 
where they are produced, tend to render the soil less productive, or, in 
the language of farmers, to exhaust it. 

But plants which are suffered to decay, or which are consumed by ani- 
mals on the ground on which they grow, do not exhaust the soil. On the 
contrary, the decay of the stems and leaves of such plants, either naturally, 
or by the consuming of them by animals, tends to add those decomposing 
organic matters to the soil which form one of the elements of its fertility. 
This process may be imperceptible and slow, but it is that which Nature 
herself employs to furm the soil, as distinguished from what has been 
termed the subsoil. 

Sometimes this process of decay is counteracted by the singular natural 
provision, of a conversion of the decomposing vegetables into a sub- 
stance which itself resists decomposition—peat. But with this exception, 
the tendency of the decay of vegetables upon the surface is to add to the 
fertile matters of the soil. 

This is well understood in the practice of agriculturists. When the pro- 
ductive powers of a soil have been exhausted by cultivation and the carrying 
away of its produce from the surface, it is laid down to herbage, in which 
state the future vegetation which it produces tends, by its decomposition 
upon the surface, to renovate the productive powers of the soil. Land in 
this state is said to rest. 

When land, however, has been impoverished by successive crops, and 
| his become full of weeds, the laying it down to rest in that state is attend- 
j}ed with less beneficial consequences than when the soil has been previ- 
jously cleaned of injurious weeds, and fertilized by good culture. In the 
||former case, the process of renovation is slow, if perceptible at all; the 
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useless plants increase, and not those which are beneficial and affurd food 
to pasturing animals. Land, when properly laid down to grass, therefore, 
tends to recover its wasted powers of production. Land not properly laid 
down has less of this healing property, and may be more full of weeds, 
and no richer when ploughed up again after atime, than when first laid 
down. Under good management, however, the laying down of cultivated | 
land to grass aud other herbage-plants to be consumed upon the ground, 
is a means of resting the soil, and renovating its powers of production; and 
this mode of recruiting an exhausted soil being always at the command of 
the farmer, its application is important in practice. It is to be observed 
also, that the poorer soils require this species of rest and renovation more 
than those which are naturally productive. 

The experience of husbandmen from the earliest tiines has shown, that! 
the same kinds of plants cannot be advantageously cultivated in continued | 
successivn. The same or similar species tend to grow feebly, or degene-| 
rate, or become more subject to diseases, when cultivated successively 
upon the same ground , and hence the rule which forms the basis of a 
system of regular alternation of crops 1s, that plants of the same or similar 
species stall not be cultivated in immediate succession ; and further, the 
same rule has been thus far extended, that the same species shall recur at 
as distant intervals of the course as circumstances will allow. 

Ail herbaceous plants whose produce is carried off the ground which 
produces them, may be said to exhaust the soil upon which they grow. 
Kut all such plants do not exhaust the soil in the same degree ; for after 
some species the soil is seen to be more impoverished than after others, 

And not only do different species of plants exhaust the soil in a greater 
or less degree than others, but the same species does so according to the 
different period of its growth at which the plant is removed from the 
ground, 

When a herbaceous plant is suffered to mature its seeds, it exhausts 
the soil more than when it is removed before its seeds are matured. All 
herbaceous plants, therefore, when cut in their green state, that is, before 
they have matured their seeds, exhaust the soil less than when they re- 
main until they have ripened their seeds. Thus the turnip, when used 
in its green state, is one of the least exhausting in the agricultural class of 
plants to which it belongs : but the turnip, when allowed to remain upon 
the ground until it has ripened its seeds, is one of tiie most exhausting 
plants that is cultivated amongst us; and so itis with the rape and others. 

Further, certain plants, by the larger or smaller quantity of manure! 
which the consumption of them affurd, are more or tess useful in main- 
taining the fertility of the farm. 

When an herbaceous plant is suffered to matnre its seeds, and when any 
part of these seeds is carried off the farm, the plant affords, when consum- 
ed by animals, a smaller return of manure to the farm than if the same 
plant had been cut down before it had matured its seeds, and been in that 
state consumed by animals, Thus it is with the turnip plant referred to. 
This plant is with us sown before midsummer. In the first season it forms 
a napiform root, and puts forth a large system of leaves. Early in the fol- 
lowing season it puts forth a long stem, which bears flowers, and the seeds 
are generally matured about midsummer. If this plant is removed in the 
first stage of its growth, that is, after it has put forth its large leaves and 
formed its bulb, and 1s then consumed by animals, it returns a great quan- 
tity of manure ; but if it remains until the second state of its growth, then 
the consumption of its stems and leaves returns scarce any manure. The 
juices of the root have apparently been exhausted in affurd.ing nutrition to 
the flower-stem, the flowers, and seeds. 

It is beyond a question, that, in order to bring a plant to its entire ma- 
turity, by the pertecting of its seeds, a larger quantity of the nutritive 
matter of the soil is sucked up by it than when it is brought only to its less|| 
advanced stages. When crops of plants, therefore, are suffered to arrive | 
at maturity, they are greatly more exhausters of the soil on which they) 
grow than when they are cut down while they are green ; and if those 
seeds are in whole or in part carried off the farm, the crops are exhausters | 
of the farm, as well as of the ground which had produced them. Were 
the 1ipened seeds to be wholly returned to the soil, it ay be believed 
that they might give back to it all the nutritive matter which had been de- 
rived from it. But, in practice, seeds are employed for many purposes, 
and are generally carried off the farm which produces them. When this is 
done in whole or in part, the plants produced are in an eminent de-| 
gree exhausters of the farm, as well as of the soil on which they have) 
grown. | 

Further, certain plants, from their mode of growth and cultivation, are 
more favorable to the growth of weeds, than other plants. The cereal) 
grasses, from growing closely together, and not admitting, or admitting! 
partially, the eradication of weeds, are more favorable to the growth and) 
multiplication of weeds than such plants as the turnip and the potato 
which are grown at a considerable distance from each other, and admit of 
tillage during their growth; and whose broad systems of leaves tend to re- 
press the growth of stranger plants. 

Having these principles in view, certain rules may be deduced from}| 
them, for the order in which the crops of plants in cultivation in a country || 
shall succeed to each other on the same ground. {| 
Ist, Crops consisting of plants of the same or similar species, shall not! 


follow in succession, but shall return at as distant intervals as the case wil. 
allow. 

2d, Crops consisting of plants whose mode of growth or cultivation 
tends to the production of weeds, shall not follow in succession. 

3d, Crops whose culture admits of the destruction of weeds, shall be 
cultivated when we cultivate plants which favor the production of weeds. 
And further, crops wh se consumption returns to the soil a sufficient quan- 
tity of manure, shall be cultivated at intervals sufficient to maintain or in- 
crease the fertility of the farm. 

And, 4th, when land is to be laid to grass, this shall be done when the 
soil is fertile and clean. 

These rules may be applied to the plants which form the subject of com- 
mon cultivation in the fields. In this;country, the plants chietiy cultivated 
on the large scale are,—the cereal grasses, chiefly for the farina of their 
seeds ; certain leguminous plants, as the bean and the pea; plants culti- 
vated for their fibres: av the flax and hemp ; for their leaves, roots, or tu- 
burs, as the turnip, the cabbage, and the potato; and certain leguminous 
and other plants for forage or herbage. The plants of these different clas- 
ses are yet to be described ; and they are now only referred to with rela- 
tion to the order in which they may succeed to each other in cultivation. 
The Ist class of these plants consist of the cereal grasses. These are 
chiefly wheat, barley, oats, and partially rye. All these plants are in an 
eminent degree exhausters of the farm. They are all suffered to mature 
their seeds, and are wholly or partially carried away from the farm. Fur- 
ther, from the manner of their growth, and mode of cultivation, they all 
tend to favor the production, of weeds. For these reasons, and on the 
general principle that plants of the same or similar kinds should not follow 
in succession, the cereal grasses should not succeed each other, but should 
be preceded or followed by some crop, which either exhausts the soil less, 
or admits of a more perfect eradication of weeds. 

2d, The leguminous plants cultivated for their seeds, as the bean and 
the pea, are all exhausters of the soil.* They ripen their seeds, and-the 
seeds are for the most part carried off the farm. Some physiologist sup- 
pose that they are less exhausters of the soil than the cereal grasses. It 
is probable that they do exhaust the soil somewhat less than the cereal 
grasses. But the essential difference between them, when considered 
with relation to their effect upon the soil, is, that, from their growth, and 
the manner of cultivating them, they are greatly less favourable to the 
production of weeds than cereal grasses. By their broader system of 
leaves, they tend to stifle the growth of weeds more than the cereal gras- 
ses; and further, they admit of tillage during a great part of their growth. 
This is especially the case with the bean, [and maize] which is therefore 
regarded as a useful cleaning crop, and so 1s cultivated in rotation with 
the cereal grasses, as a mean of preserving the land clean. 

3d, Hemp and flax, which are cultivated chiefly for their fibres, and all 
plants cultivated for their oils, are exhausters of the soil. They are suf- 
fered to form and ripen their seeds, and their stems afford no return of 
manure to the farm. 

The next class of plants, form the large return of manures which the 
consumption of them affords, may be regarded as enriching or restorative 
crops, in contradistinction to the others, which may be termed exhausting 
crops :— 

1. The turnip, the rape, and other plants of the cabbage genus, cultiva- 
ted for their roots and leaves, and consumed upon the farm. 

2. The potato, the carrot, the parsnip, the beet, and other plants, culti- 
vated for their tubers, and roots, and consumed upon the farm. 

3. The leguminous plants,—the clover, the tare, the lucerne, and others, 
—when cut green for forage, and consumed upon the farm. 

The plants of the latter class, naniely the leguminous, when mixed with 
gramineous plants, as the rye-grass, are commonly termed the artificial 
grasses, but would be more correctly termed the cultivated herbage or 
forage plants. They are often suffered partially to ripen their seeds, and 
are made into hay; and in this case they fotlow the general Jaw, exhaust- 


|ing the soil more than when used green. And when the hay-crop is car- 
jried away from the farm, they are to be regarded as exhausting rather 


than restorative crops. 
In speaking of these different classes of plants, the following terms may 


be employed :— 


1. The cereal grasses may be termed Corn-crops. 

2. The leguminous plants cultivated for their seeds, Pulse [and maize] 
crops. 

3. The turnip, and other plants of the same kind, cultivated for their 
roots and leaves, may, with reference to the mode of consuming them, be 
termed Green crops; or, with reference to the manner of preparing the 
ground for them, Fallow-crops. 

4. The potato, and plants of other families cultivated for their roots and 
tubers, may, in like manner, be termed Green or Fallow crops. 

5. The leguminous plants cultivated for green food, as the lucerne and 
tare, may be termed Green Forage-crops. 

And, lastly, the mixture of gramineous and leguminous plants cultivat- 





* Indian corn may be included in this class of plants. — Cultivator. 
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ed for herbage or green feed, may, in compliance with common language, 
be still termed the Sown or Artificial Grasses. 

Further, distinguishing these different classes of crops according to 
their effects upon the fertility of the farm, they might be divided thus: 

1. Corn-crops,—exhausting crops, and favorers of weeds. : 

2. Pulse-crops—exhausting but cleaning crops, or capable of being 
rendered so. 

3. Green or fallow-crops,—restorative and cleaning crops. 

4. Green forage-crops,—restorative and sometimes cleaning crops. 

5. The sown grasses,—restoralive crops. 

Knowing these the general characters of the cultivated plants, we 
have, in devising a rotation, to cause the restorative and cleaning ciops so 
to alternate with the exhausting crops, as that the land may be preserved 
fertile and clean. Further, when we find that land cannot be sufficiently 
cleaned by means of cleaning crops, we must make use of the summmer- 
fallow ; and again, when we find that land requires rest, we may lay it 
down to grass for a longer or shorter time, taking care when this is done 
that the land shall be in as fertile a state as circumstances will allow, and 
free of weeds. 
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Science of Agriculture. 


From Chaptal’s Chemistry applied to Agriculture. 














THE CHANGES PRODUCED IN PLANTS BY NOURISHMENT. 

Plants are principally nourished through their leaves and roots; the first 
absorb from the atu.osphere oxygen, carbonic acid, and water; and the 
second receive ‘rom the soil the oxygen and carbonic acid contained in it 
in a free state, or dissolved in water, and also the juices and salts which 
are mixed with the earth. 

Water appears to be the necessary vehicle of nearly all the nutritive 
portions of the soil; so that it not only serves to nourish plants, by yield- 
ing to them the elements of which itis itself composed, but it conveys into 
their internal ergans all the substances which can serve them as food. 

The substances which chiefly afford nourishment to plants, present in 
their composition only carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen; the numerous pro- 
ducts formed in the course of vegetation, do not upon analysis furnish any | 
other principles: the salts, the earths, and the metals are generally found! 
in them in very small quantities, and under a very diflerent iorm from that 
in which they exist in the soil, 

Strictly speaking, the three principles necessary to vegetation, are ox- 
ygen, carbon, and hydrogen, combined in various proportions; and it is 
this difference in the proportions which causes the iznmense variety in the 
vegetable kingdom; some hundredths more or less of carbon, oxygen, or 
hydrogen change the character of the body. 

The chymist in experimenting upon dead plants produces at pleasure a 


part of these effects; fermentation and spontaneous decompositions give || 


rise to a great number. But the constant uniformity of the products in 
the same species of plants, and the analogy existing between those detiv- 
ed from different species of the same genus; their variety in the different 
organs, and the peculiar compounds, apparently so complicated, of each 
one of them, form altogether so many phenomena beyond the power of 
art to explain. 





We know the substances received by plants, and those which they re- 
ject; we determine by analysis the nature and the composition of the pro-| 
ducts which they form; but this is the utmost extent of our knowledge. 
All that passes within the plant is still a mystery, and belongs to the laws} 
of vitality, which modily by their action those physical laws that are known 
to us. 

However, as the laws of vitality governing vegetables are in their ap- 
plication less independent of the physical laws, than those that reign in 
the animal kingdom, we can even now raise a portion of the veil, and fol- 
low at least the progress of the changes, though we can as yet neither 
produce them nor discover their mode of action. F 

The germination of seeds and the swelling of buds in the spring, are al- 
most entirely the result of physical laws: oxygen is the only agent neces- 
sary to produce them; water and heat are necessary auxiliaries, but they 
do not in any way enter into the new combinations; they only facilitate 
the changes that are going on. The oxygen unites with carbon to form 
carbonic acid gas; by this means the mucilage and starch are reduced to 
the state of a milky liquor, which serves as the first aliment of the young 
plant or twig. : : 

As soon as the plant has unfolded its leaves, or the radicles of the seed 
have penetrated into the soil, the system of nourishment is changed: eve 
ry part of the plant in contact with the atmosphere gives out carbon dur- 
ing the night, or when in darkness; but the carbonic acid which this forms 
with oxygen, instead of remaining in the air, as at the period of germina- 
tion, is absorbed principally by the roots and leaves, and decomposed in| 
the last by the solar rays; the 
the oxygen is exhaled in the form ofa gas. 





Piants are likewise nourished | 


by that aqueous fluid which, constantly existing in the atmosphere in}, 


| 


greater or less abundance, is, by the diminished temperature of the air 


during the night, deposited in the form of dew. The watercontained in! 





the carbon remaining fixed in the plant, whilst || 


the soil dissolves the juices of the manures, and transmits them to the 
plants. 

But in order that plants should flourish, it is not sufficient that they have 
at their disposition all their necessaiy aliments; it is further requisite, that 
the elaboration of these be favored by other causes possessing equal influ- 
|) ence over vegetation. 

I have already remarked, that leaves do not transpire oxygen excepting 
| when expr sed to the rays of the sun; so that the carbonic acid remains in 
‘the plant during the whole time that the solar rays are hidden. The. es- 

tablishment of this fact enables us to explain many of the most important 
phenomena of vegetation: we learn from it, why plants that grow in the 
shade never produce fruits having the same taste, perfume, or texture, as 
|those borne by plants of the same kind growing in the sun; and why the 
various surts of tudder and green herbs are of bad quality, when the sun 
has not access to them to facilitate the decomposition of carbonic acid and 
the elaboration of nutritive fluids. 

Independently of the light of the sun, without which the plants cannot 
flourish, vegetation requires a certain degree of heat; buds generally do 
‘not begin to unfold till the atmosphere is at the temperature of from 60? 
to 54°; and vegetation gains strength in proportion as the heat of the at- 
mosphere increases, provided that at the same time the earth be sufficient- 
ly moist for the water to convey to the plants the nourishment it contains, 
,and to furnish to them the means of transpiration. The influence of tem- 
| perature over vegetation is so marked, that we can see the latter diminish 
as the heat lessens, and resume its energies as that is augmented. Warmth 
renders the sap fluid, and quickens its circulation; cold thickens it and 
renders it stagnant. Ifa right degree of atmospheric temperature, the in- 
fluence of the solar rays, or a suitable quantity of the aqueous fluid be 
wanting, the growth of plants is retarded. Thus we see it is not enough 
that plants are abundantly supplied with nourishment; it is necessary that 
the concoction of it should be favored by agents which concur in causing 
its digestion. 

When the soil is too abundantly provided with manures, especially of 
kinds that may be easily conveyed into plants by water, their growth may 
be prodigiously increased: but if the digestive organs and the constant in- 
fluence of the sun do not concur in elaborating their juices, the result will 
be, as I have before remarked, a kind of obesity; and none of the pro- 
ducts will have either the savor or the odor that they would have acquired 
if the nourishment had been less abundant and better digested. It is not 
uncommon for fruits and herbs to yield the odor peculiar to the manure 
with which they have been nourished, wizen it has been too abundantly 
supplied. 

The juices circulate in plants, not only with the same’ regularity of 
movement that we observe in animals more perfectly organized, but with 
a degree of force sufficient to carry them into all the organs, that they may 
receive in each one of them a peculiar elaboration. 

The roots absorb fluids from the earth by means of their capillary ves- 
sels; but the force with which they are conveyed into the internal organs 
of the plant, and even into the leaves, where their carbon combines with 
oxygen, is superior to that of capillary attraction, and the weight of the 
atmosphere. 

The celebrated Hales cut a branch of a vine four or five years old; this 
he cemented carefully into a glass tube bent in the form of a siphon, fill- 
ed with mercury; by the force of the ascending sap alone, the mercury 
rose at the end of some days to 38 inches. M. Mirbel has confirmed this 
experiment, and added many others of great importance, but which would 
carry me too far from roy subject. 

As the sap circulates in plants by the aid of numerous vessels and cells, 
which have no rectilinear communication, the force with which the sap 
ascends may be explained by a principle deduced from the experiments of 
M. de Montgolfier, who has proved, that, by means of a very small force, 
liquids may be raised toan almost indefinite height, provided the pressure 
of the column of liquid be destroyed by numerous interceptions or valves. 

The force with which the sap ascends is proportioned to the health of 
the plants, and the abundance of its transpiration; a stalk deprived of its 
leaves will raise less mercury than one retaining them; and trees having 
smooth, spongy leaves abounding in exhaling pores, such as the wild 
quince, the alder, the sycamore, the peach, the cherry, &c. raise it toa 
much greater height than those of which the leaves are varnished or dry. 
The beautiful experiments of Hales have verified these results. 

All the water imbibed by the different parts of plants, but especially by 
the rvots, is first employed in mixing the juices; and facilitating their cir- 
culation; it is then decomposed, and a part of it furnishes hydrogen, so 
abundant in the products of vegetation, but the greatest portion is evapo- 
rated, principally by the leaves, and thus maintains their temperature be- 
low that of the atmosphere during the burning heat of summer. Hales 
observes, that a sun-flower plant transpired by the leaves, in the space of 
twelve hours, Ilb. l4oz. of water. 

The cold which begins to make itself felt in autumn, retards the move- 
ment of the sap; the tiuids become thickened, the solids contracted, the 
leaves cease to inhale, and the roots no longer absorb nourishment from 
the soil, and at length the vital functions are suspended. The returning 
warmth of spring brings renewed life to the organs; the fluids and the so- 
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lids receive a greater expansion, circulation is restored, and the sap depo- 
sited in the vessels during the summer and earlier part of autumn, affords 
the first nourishment to plants. 

The branches of trecs that are lopped off in winter, put forth buds and 
stalks in the spring; a branch of a vine introduced during the winter into 


a hot-house, vegetated as it would have dune in the spring, whilst that 


rtion of it which remained exposed to the cold, experienced no change. 
Plants that have been browsed in autumn, do not put forth so early, nor 
with so much strength as those of which the roots, and the parts immedi- 
ately surmounting them, have been preserved by mowing. : 

All agriculturists have observed, that young trees transplanted in the 
spring appear to flourish for three or four months, and then die; if when 
taken up they have examined their roots, they have almost invariably found 
that they presented no appearance of having increased; which proves that 
vegetation is carried on in the spring by the nourishment provided, and 
deposited in plants before the fall of the leaves. 

The difference which exists in the vegetation of the same branch, one 
end of which is placed in the earth, and the other rising above it, must 
strike every observer. The part which is planted in the soil, sends forth 
roots, whilst that which rises into the air produces leaves; and if any part 
of the root be uncovered, so as to come it: contact with the air, it produ- 
ces stocks and leaves; whilst that which remains beneath the soil contin- 
ues to grow as the root of them. All parts of plants then are organized 
by their growth in such a manner, as shall enable them, most convenient- 
lv, toimbibe at the same time their nourishment from the soil and from 
the atmosphere. 

It 1s in the power of art to influence the flow of the sap, nearly at will. 
When the nourishment afforded by the earth is too abundant, it is but im- 
perfectly digested, and is exclusively employed in the growth of the plants; 
a tree in this case produces neither flowers nor fruit, but expends all its 
strength in leaves and wood. ‘Toremedy this superabundance of sap, some 
of the roots may be separated; or what is still better, incisions may be 
made in the bark of the tree to cause the escape of a portion of the sap.* 

If it be wished to facilitate the growth of the fruit, a portion of the branch- 
es may be pruned, and part of the fruit plucked off; in this way a greater 
quantity of sap may be supplied to the truit that remains; tight ligatures 
upon the branches, and incisions surrounding them through the whole 
thickness of the bark, produce the same effect. The pruning of fruit trees 
is principally designed to limit the production of fruit to the quantity that 
can be properly nourished by the plant. The grafting which is practised 
upon trees of analogous species, only presents to the juices of the wild 
tree an organic tissue different from its own; in the cells of which the jui- 
ces receive a peculiar elaboration, which changes the nature of their pro- 
ducts. 

It is not by an analysis of plants, nor by the proportion of their consti- 
tuent principles, which can be extracted by water, that we can judge of 
the nutritive quality of vegetables, or other alimentary substances, I have 





NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 

* We would call the reader’s attention to the principle here laid down, as im- 
portant in the management, not only of truit trees, but of many of the crops 
of the farm. Itis acommon, but mistaken notion, that by putting fruit trees 
into rich ground, or rendering the soil very rich in which they grow, they may 
be forced into an early and p. Renate state of bearing. Precisely th: reverse 
is the case; a great growth of wood may be induced ; but the production of 
fruit, by this means, is in a measure prevented, till the plant arrives at a ma- 
ture state, or the growth of its wood is checked. Rich grounds will produce 
the largest fruit, but poorer suils will produce the richest fruit, in all the pro- 
perties which give it value—the juices will be more concentrated, and the fla- 
vor higher. ‘The best wines are made from grapes grown on thin dry soils. 
The same is the case in regard to the juice and flavor of the apple. 

The prine ple is also illustrated in farm crops. ‘The maize and potato, for 
instance, whose sap vessels are large, and which may be denominated cuarse 
feeders, are not prejudived by the strong gases which are given off from stable 
manure inthe first stages of fermentation ; indeed those gases constitute the 

roper pabulum for these crops at midsummer, when they are most abundant- 
y furnished by manure buried in the soil, and when they are most needed to 
ive a vigorous growth to the stalk. ‘These gases are in a great measure ex- 
yausted, ere these crops produce their seeds and tubers in autumn, and when 
they would be preju‘icial. Not so with the smaller grains. ‘hese produce 
their seeds at midsummer, when fermentation is at its greatest height; and 
the gases cause tou vigorous, or an unhealthy growth of straw, to the preju- 
dice of the grain. [tis for these reasons that we so often insist on the propri- 
ety of applying all the manure which a farmer has on hand in the spring, in 
an unfermented state, exclusively to hoed crops. These crops reduce the ma- 
nure to a proper state for sustaining small grains and grasses, witheut dimin- 
ishing the valne of the dung any more for them than would be oceasioned by 
a summer fermentation in the dung yard. We find it to be 1 general practice 
in parts of Otsego and Montgomery, where we have lately travelled, to leave 
all the dung in the yard tll autumn, and in too many cases, it is allowed to 
accumulate for years. Such a practice is the must wretched feature of bad 
firming. In the first case, the best half of the manure is lost, and the crops 
which it ought to nourish, and which it would double in product, are conse- 
quently light and meagre. Farmers who permit the dung to accumulate about 
their barns for years, must be either wretchedly indolent, or grossly ignorant : 
for this dung is to their crops what hay is to their farm-stock—the food destin- 


lalready proved, that a nutritive substance, deprived of all its soluble parts 
by water, is capable, in the progress of its decomposition, of forming new 
and soluble compounds. It is only by experiments, and by the effects of 
this or that kind of food upon animals, that we can ascertain the difference 
existing between various nutritive bodies. 

The digestive juices of the stomachs of animals and the organs of plants 
animated by vital powers, of which we are ignorant, have also their chy- 
mistry, with which we are unacquainted, and of which we can understand 
only the results, It is surely erroneous to pretend to determine the quan- 
tity of nourishment, by that portion which can be extracted trom any ar- 
ticle of food by water; but upon this principle Davy has represented the 
nutritive virtue of beets by the number of 136, and that of carrots by 98; 
whilst M. Thayer has by his experiments estimated that of the first to be 
57, and of the last 98. Upon the same principie Davy has valued the ef- 
fects of linseed cakes at 151, coinpared with those of beets as 136; while 
it has been proved that 70ib. of beets are hardly equivalent in nourishment 
to 10ib. of linseed cakes. 

In order to estimate the nutritive merits of any substance, it is neces- 
sary to have less regard to its chemical character, than to the nature of the 
animal to be nourished by it, one is disgusted by that which pleases ano- 
ther; and this will decompose what that will reject; it is only by observa- 
tion that we can decide. 

These principles are still less applicable to the nourishment of plants, 
than of animals; because of the first it is necessary that their food should 
be presented to them, and in a state of solution or mixture; whilst the last 
seek theirs where it may be found, and make choice of such as are suita- 
ble for them; but in both cases the nutritive virtues of the food can be es- 
timated only by the results of its elaboration in the digestive organs, and 
by the effects produced on the economy of the animal or vegetable. It 
should besides be remembered, that the nutritive qualities of the various 
|products of vegetation depend less upon their weight, than their kind; and 
|that a substance may be insoluble in water, which may, when acted yp- 
on by the gastric juices, become excellent food. 
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From the Farmers’ Register. 
ON THE ADVANTAGES TOBE DERIVED FROM THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF AN AGRICULTURAL PROFESSORSHIP. 


Barboursville, July 23, 1835. 

Sir—It has been a settled conviction on my mind for years, that a pro- 
fessorship of agriculture—a pattern farm, and such a paper as yours, unit- 
ed therewith, would be productive of incalculable benefit to the common- 
wealth. ‘The space of a letter is too confined to admit of one-ha!f being 
|stated. Suffice it to say, it would elevate the science—add dignity to the 
| pursuit—call off from encumbered vocations a portion of the mind of our 
citizens now lost to the community—present a rallying point for all the 
scattered information of the land—reduce to the test of experiment every 
theory plausible enough to justify it—by the same standard to prove the va- 
lue of every discovery or improvement—promote economy by causing one 
experiment for many—a certain and rapid communication, through the 
state, of the results—furnish a sure means of ascertaining the nature of 
our climate—the quantity of rain falling in the year—the seasons when 
drought most generally prevails—and by consequence, furnish data to guide 
the husbandman in the cultivation of crops, both as to time andkind. But 
I must stop—for I find no end to the advantages that would result from such 
an establishment. Let me, however, add one more. All these things are 
to be done before the youth of Virginia—the future men of the com:non- 
wealth, destined eventually to influence her destiny. A portion of these, 
selected from every part of the state (say one to each congressional or se- 
naterial district,) of promise, but unable, from poverty, to educate them- 
selves, to become the adopted children of the state, would be able by al- 
ternate labor and study, alike to keep up the farm, and to improve them- 
selves. Indeed, it is worthy of the profoundest consideration, whether 
every student of the University would not profit by a few hours’ work dti- 
ly, in the proper season. These being my views, I submit to you wheth- 
er it does not behove the tillers of the earth to make an effort to induce 
the legislature to attend to their neglected interests. How is this to be 
done? T answer, as every other sect effects every thing, by conventions 
—to that alternative we must also resort. What say you to such a con- 
vention, to meet in Richmond the first Monday in January? Let any one 
who feels an interest in the object attend. Let each agricultural society 
in the state be represented there, If it be asked what good can come of 
it, the answer is, let us try. A free communion o! the intelligence of the 
land cannot be altogether unproductive of good fruit. Apart from what 
can be done by sucha convention on its own means, an appeal may be 
made to the legislature under the weighty sanctions of their united wishes, 
to do something for us. If the view which I suggest is esteemed imprac- 
ticable, they may incorporate an agricultural society in each congressional 
district, and award a small sum to each, to be distributed in premiums, 
after the manner of New-York and other states. 





ed by nature to nourish and perfect them. 





But it is objected that it will cost something. Have we not as a class 
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offered our fleece annually, without a murmur, to be appropriated to oth- 
er improvements? Is it unreasonable that in turn we should require @ 
small portion of our own to be applied to our peculiar benefit? A small 
portion of the interest paid annually to the University, would in a few 
years put our scheme completely in operation, and I verily believe after 
that it would be able to support itself. However, all these things might 
be discussed in convention, and digested in a form that would be most ac- 
ceptable. And I may be permitted te add, that for once we should have 
a convention whose sole object would be the good of the country—a spec- 
tacle so singular in these times, that it could not fail to be as consolatory 
as the oasis to the weary traveller of the desert. 

If you agree with me on this point, you can greatly promote the object. 
by inviting the meeting in your journal. If I thought my name would be 
of any service, you would be at liberty to use it with my remarks. But 
I fear not. However do as you please. I have it much at heart to do) 
something. Better heads than mine may suggest better plans, te which 
I will most cordially submit. 

Accept assurances of my high consideration, 

JAMES BARBOUR. 


We concur entirely with the feregoing views and recommendations, and 
shall be pleased tu aid them, as has heretofore been attempted, through this 
journal. We are also clearly of the opinion that nothing in aid of agricultural 
interests, or agriculiural science, is to be expected from our legislature. unless’ 
prompted and urged by the expressed wishes of their constituents: and there- 
fore the more ready admission of the necessity, and probable advantages, of 
consultation among the zealous and intelligent friends of agriculture—either in 
the mode propesed above, or in some other. There is no individual whose: 
voice is entitled to be heard with more respect on this matter, than our corre- 
spondent ; but it is desirable that others should also present their views, both 
as to the objects to be sought, and the mode of seeking them. Though wil- 
ling to suppert, and lend our effurts to further any other plan of combining our! 
force that may be found more pleasing to the great number of tlre agricultural 
community, we see no reason now to object to the particular plan propused 
above, viz: a meeting and free conference of all the members of the agricul- 
tural interest in Virginia, who may have enough zeal to join in the effort, for 
the purpose of determining on what aid of government agriculture most needs, 
and of asking it respectfully of the legislature. In the mean time the expres-| 
sion of different views on this subject, and discussing the comparative merits 
of the different ultimate objects in view, will greatly facilitate the operations 
of such an agricultural conference—and we invite to our pages, the expression, 
of opinion of any of those who feel an interest in this important subject. 

It is hoped that the several societies will take the proposal into considera-| 
tion, and give it t'eir support. In whatever manner the meeting may be con- 
stituted, there can be no sound objection to the qualifications of any individu-, 
alasa member. ‘The agricultural interest in Virginia, however overlooked | 
and neglected by the government, is still the national interest—and nothing) 
can be derived for its benefit, by the whole or by any portion of those belong-| 
ing to it, which would not be as beneficial to the commonwealth, as to agri- 
culture. Sucha meeting could not do otherwise than honestly labor for the 

ood of the country—because that would be most effectually done by support-| 
ing theirown. All bodies of men may be trusted implicitly when their pri- 
vate interest is to be promoted by the same measure, that will support that of 
their country—and none ought to be trusted when these interests are separate 
and opposed.—Ed. Reg. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE VINE. 

My management of the vine is, 

First—to get the most ripe wood: and, 

Second—to perfect.the ripening of the grape. 

1. In order to get the most ripe wood, I, in my summer training, take) 
out all the wood which shows no fruit, and also pinch off all the laterals, 
taking care to give about one foot space between each shoot, to the top of 
my trellises, which are about 6§ feet high. I train my vines, (i. e. the, 
Catawba, Fox, Munier, Sweet Water, and White Frontenac and White, 
Chasselas,) fan shaped; and as soon as I find my grapes out of blow, I’ 
head down my vines to the top of the trellises, leaving about two buds 
from the fruit upon each shoot. By this means I get light and air through) 
my vines, which 2d, ripens the fruit much sooner. As the foliage is thin- 
ned out, the sap flows more readity to the fruit, and does not evaporate’ 
upon the leaves, but is retained in the fruit, which is certainly a benefit. 
I keep my vines as free as possible from grass and weeds, and loosen the! 
earth around them once or twice a week with a garden hoe, thereby giving. 
the roots all the advantage of a loose soil. 

During the dry weather in the latter part of May, I found that the ants 
had taken possession of several of the roots of my vines, and nearly, be-| 
fore I was aware of it, laid the roots near the surface bare of earth. I 
soon removed these trespassers by applying a shovel or two full of ashes 
on the spot infested, and in a few hours they removed, and I have not 
been troubled with them since. 

I am training this year an Isabella vine upon a little different plan. I, 
lead out upon each side of the vine four or five arms, and tie them fast to’ 
the trellises, to the length of eighteen or twenty feet, which gives me 
eight arms fiom thirty-six to forty long. I thin them as the shoots grow, 
lead them up to the trellis above, and tie fast. In that way I fill up all the| 
space, say of seven feet high by forty feet long, say 280 square feet, each 
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shoot averaging three clusters of grapes. My vine thus trained, this year 
will yield me trom four to five bushels of ripe fruit. 


Rochester, June 27, 1835. A. M. CLARK. 


From the New Engtand Farmer. 


MERINO SHEEP. 

Mr. FEessENDEN—Having for many years been a breeder of fine wool 
sheep, I beg leave to offer you the result of my experience, and if it slivuld 
not correspond with the observation of other breeders, I can assure them, 
my flock has never suffered, from want of care and expense in their first 
purchase, for unwearied attention to their management or for the good 
condition in which they have uniformly been kept. The sheep were pro- 
vided with good pasture in summer, and extensive airy sheds in winter, and 
fed on English hay, with a few potatoes towards spring. The merino 
sheep imported into this country, from 1803 to 1811, were chiefly of the 
Spanish Escurial, the Poular, Gaudaloupe, Intantado, Montano, and Ni- 

retti. 

, The Escurial were beautiful fine weoled sheep, free from grease, not 
carrying a very heavy fleece, or a very strong constitution. ‘The Nigretti 
were the largest sheep of any imported. The other three flocks were of 
good size, short legs, round chest and sheared very large and heavy fleeces. 
My flock was from the Paular and Gaudaloupe, and particularly distinguish- 
ed for the quantity and quality of their wool, and differs from the others in 
a looseness of sxin on the neck, witha more evident degree of throatiness, 
Their lambs were generally produced with a coarse, hairy appearance, 
which was succeeded by a coat of unusual closeness and of excellent qua- 
lity. Among the great numbers of sheep imported into this country, in- 
dividuals belonging to the same flocks differ greatly in the size of the car- 
cass, as well as the weight and fineness of the fleece. The great object, 
at that time in forming my flock, was quantity and quality, for, with the 
first requisite, I always found the hardiest, strongest constitutions. I en- 
deavored to obtain a fleece that would produce the greatest profit, and so 
well had I succeeded, that to the time when Saxony sheep were introduc- 
ed, the entire flock averaged four an: a quarter to four and a half pounds 
of washed wool, and sold at seventy to seventy-five cents per pound. 
There were no wethers in the flock. Ewes would shear from three and 
three quarters to four and a quarter pounds. Bucks from six to nine 
pounds. Yearlings from four to four and a half. 

On the importation of Saxony sheep I bought largely, confident I should 
soon realize in fineness, more than I lost in the diminished quantity of the 
merino fleeces. But I was sadly disappointed, for I lost not only in the 
value of the fleece, but still more by feebleness of constitution. My me- 
rino lambs used to drop in March, and their close hairy coats afforded a 
protection at once. But I found March was too cold for my delicate, half 
naked little Saxons. I was obliged to have them drop in May. This was 
a bad arrangement, for when the lambs were weaned, it was so late in 
the season, that the mothers would not get fat, as formerly. The merino 
lambs were so hardy that the loss of one, could almost always be traced to 
some accident or neglect, but the Saxons would die in spite of all my care 
and attention, full fifteen and twenty per cent. The average weight of 
my fleeces became very much reduced, and I never sold my clip for over 
eight cents per pound. Two years ago [ became satisfied of my mistake 
and loss, occasioned by the Saxons, and sold out the whole, reserving to 
myself such of my old merinos as I could select, that had escaped the ge- 
neral slaughter, and by repurchasing some, I had previously sold, I have 
now a small flock of merinos with which I shall be satisfied, without fur- 
ther experiments. The ewes, with two exceptions, have lambs by their 
sides and their fleeces in June averaged four pounds one ounce. Some 
of the oldest shearing less, and others more, and one reaching five pounds 
fourteen ounces. One ofthe bucks sheared eight pounds and one quarter. 
This wool, washed on the sheep, sold at sixty-seven cents per pound cash. 

It isa peculiarity of the merinos, of which I am speaking, that they 
abound with a greasy secretion, from the skin,—(not stiff hard gum) but 
an oily sybstance, which spreads itself through the whole fleece so that 
the surface assumes a blackish or dark brown appearance and retainin 
the dust and soil, forms withit a coat that contributes largely to defend 
the animals from the ill effects of cold and wet. It improves rather than 
injures the quality of the fleece beneath, and it is easily removed by or- 
dinary brook washing. 

The wool is of very uniform fineness, close and compact, and extends 
quite down to the hoofs and over the face. 

In this part of the country there isa general disposition to get rid of the 
light fleeced and light constitutioned sheep and replace them by the Spa- 
nish merinos, as we formerly had them. Before the return ofanother sea- 
son I intend to import from Spain, for the use of my own little flock, (for 
the benefit of a cross of blood) two merino bucks, that shall possess as far 
as possible, the great requisite of guantity and quality. 3 

Hartford, Ct. August, 1835. 





From the N. Y. Mechanics’ Magazine. 
MR. BURDEN’S SPIKES. 
The public has already had the means of knowing that the above named 
enterprising individual invented some years since, a machine for mak- 
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ing spikes of wrought iron, chiefly for the purposes of being used in con- | 
structing ships and railroads ; but their value, compared with other spikes, 
seems to be but very sparingly known. These spikes to any competent} 
judge, will show themselves to be far superior to any spikes ever manu- | 
factured for the above purposes, for the following reasons. The iron be-| 
ing selected by Mr. B. himself, and in large quantities of the first quality, 
no other being used, its uniform excellence must infinitely surpass that of 
common spikes, which are made of such small lots of iron as come to hand | 
promiscuously; the body of these spikes being of exactly even and uniform 
size, and without hammer strokes, when once entered they have no hey | 

} 





dency to split the wood, and, having a square chisel shaped edge, they 
cut their passage instead of forcing it, 

But Mr. B. is emphatically an experimentalist, and he wished to test | 
the comparitive value of his spikes by some precise data. He wished to| 
ascertain first with what degree of satety his spikes might be driven into 
wood without splitting; second, what was the tenacity of the iron; and 
third, what power it would require to draw them out. 

To test the first point, he took a piece of seasoned white oak joist, 3 by 
6 inches, and sawing off 3 inches, produced, of course, a piece 3 inches 
square and 6 inches long, but with the grain running crosswise. In one 
end of this block, he entered, without boring, the point of a spike 5 inches 
long, With the edge of its point across the grain, and drove in the whole 
length without splitting the block. 

To ascertain the second and third points, he drove another and similar | 





spike into a similar block, leaving its head a little distance out, and secur- | 
ing the block in a firm situation, and griping the head by a strong instru- 
ment, similar to a pair of wire tongs, he suspended to the tongs 100 36. 
pound weights, equal to 5600 pounds, and these neither breaking the| 
spike nor drawing it out, he took a sledge and struck forcibly upon the ap-| 
paratus attached to the head of the aie, when it drew out and left the} 
spike and the wood unbroken. 
These experiments were made at the store of Messrs. I. & J. Town-} 
send, in thiscity, in presence of the President and Directors of the Albany | 
and Schenectady Railroad Company, and if they do not remove all doubts | 
as to the superiority of these spikes for ships and railroads, I know not 
what would. S. B. 
Albany, June 15, 1835. 


THE USE OF FRUIT. 

As various kinds of fruits are beginning to make their appearance, and | 
as no inconsiderable amount of disease is usually imputed to their agency | 
at this particular season, it may not be inappropriate for physicians to insti- | 
tute some inquiries in relation to their supposed deleterious effects on the 
health of people of different ages and conditions. 





We are familiarly acquainted with the prejudices existing against the}, 


free use. of our domestic fruits, but very much question whether they have 
ever operated so unfavorably as is generally believed. It would be quite 
as philosophical to discard bread stuffs, the various leguininous productions 
of the garden, and the meats offered in the market, as to interdict the rich 
fruits which nature has scattered around us, If a careful register were | 
made of all the deaths arising frem excess in eating these two species of | 
food, it is quite probable as many would be found attributable to one cause 


as the other. Eating and drinking have become altogether too artificial; || 


people consult their books oftener to discover how, when, and what sort 


of a meal should be taken, than to ascertain the state of their finances. || 


Life is thus reduced to an unnatural scale, and the capacity of the stomach 
measured, as a tide-waiter would guage the dimensions of a hogshead, 
instead of following the simple indications of hunger, which makes no 
dangerous mistakes, under ordinary circumstances, in well regulated sc-, 
ciety. There is a vas‘ difference between gorging beyond the abitity of | 
the stomach to relieve itself, and satisfying the cravings of appetite. Were 
an individual never guilty of any excesses, he would be exempt from the 
penalty invariably imposed on the breach of any law of the animal eco- 
nomy. 


Instead, therefore, of standing in any fear of a generous consymption| 


of ripe fruits, we regard them as positively conducive to health. The 


very maladies commonly assumed to have their origin in a free use of ap-|| 


ples, peaches, cherries, melons, and wild berries, have been quite as pre- 
valent, and equally destructive, in seasons of scarcity. All naturalists 


will testify to the impertance of the fruit seasons to the lower animals, || 


particularly to birds. When there is a failure, or an insufficient supply, 
the feathered tribes are less musical, less numerous, and commence their 


migrations much earlier, than when amply supplied with the delicate nu- || 


trition designed for them at certain periods of the revolving year. 

In the scheme of creative wisdom, the indications are clearly manifest- 
ed that man is omnivorious; and it was not until muzzled by the opinions 
of one, perplexed by the ridiculous hypothesis of another, touching the | 
subject of his food, of which he is himself better qualified to judge than} 
the most learned physician in christendom, that he relinquished the facul-| 
ty of discrimination implanted in his nature, to become the foot ball of | 





fruit, that it is quite time a counteracting impression should be promulgat- 
ed, having its foundation in common sense, and based on the common ob- 
servations of the intelligent. We have no patience in reading the end- 
less rules to be observed in this particular department of physical comfort. 
No one, we imagine, ever lived longer or freer froin the paroxysm of dis- 
ease, by discarding the delicious fruits of the lands in which he finds a 
home. On the contrary they are necessary to the preservation of health, 
and are therefore caused to,make their appearance at the very time when 
the condition of the body, operated upon by deteriorating causes not al- 
ways understood, requires their grateful, renovating influeuce.— Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal. 
TO CORRECT MUSTINESS IN GRAIN. 

| Corn which is housed without being thorougly dried, or which is stored 


} 
| 


| in a damp place, acquires a musty smell and taste, which render it unfit 


for the customary uses; but as this alteration affects only the outer cover- 
‘ing, and not the sulstance of the kernel, it may be easily removed by 
‘throwing upon the grain double tts weight of boil.ng water, carefully stir- 
ring the mass till the water becomes cold. The spoiled kernels, which 
swim upon the top, must then be removed, the water poured off, and tho 
grain spread to dry. M. Peschier preferred employing for this purpose 
boiling water rendered slightly alkaline, and afterwards washing the grain 
in pure water. 

When corn has been heated, or injured in a perceptible manner, the 


| vegeto-animal portion is almost always changed; in this case the farina is 


not susceptable of a good fermentation, and the bread made from it is un- 
wholesome: such grain is fit only for the manufacture of starch.—Chap- 
tal. 





COMPARATIVE VALUE OF MANURES. 
Report of Competitors for Premium of £20 for the most satisfactory 
experiment in the application of different sorts of manure. 
AIMSFIELD MaIns, Dec. 5, 1834. 

Dear Sir—Agreeably to the written intimation which I made to you 
some time ago, I now beg to state, that in order to ascertain the relative 
value of Street Dung, Rape Dust mixed with Braised Bones, and Farm- 
yard Dung, I selected twelve ridges in the middle of a field for the expe- 
riment, alloting four of these ridges to each portion. A furrow tile drain 
|separated the lots to which I applied the respective manures, in the fol- 
lowing proportions per Scotch acre: 
Ist. 20 cart loads of street dung, at 53. Gd... ce eecceveceeeee £5 10 0 
2d. 4 ton of rape dust, at 1103.....002 seecececereceee £2 15 

3 qra. bruised bones, at 193, ....eeeeeeereceeeeeee 217 

5120 
3d. 16 cart loads of farm-yard dung, at 73....+00. seese seers 5120 

The whole turnips brairded beautifully, and from the first, till the time 
of lifting, it was impossible to decide which would be the weightiest crop. 
I therefore determined, on the last week of November, to take up alter- 
nate rows. The tops were taken off, and the result was found to be as 


follows: 





cwt. Ibs. 

Ist. Half a Scotch acre manured with street dung, produced of 

common globe turnip, ..sceccsccccccscccceceseccreeccsee BU1 92 
2d. Do. with rape and bone dust,......-sseececcesecreeerens 304 99 
3d. Do. farm-yard dung, ..-cceccccccscvcseccccccccccccsece 812 30 

I hope the above will be sufficiently explanatory of the experiments, so 
far as tried. Iam, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
JOHN BRODIE. 


LINKFIELD, Nov. 15, 1834. 
Sir—I hereby send you the weight of four acres of Swedish turnips, 
‘grown on the farm of Linkfield, crop 1834, after being topt and rooted, 
the ground manured as follows: 
| 1st. One acre with very fine home-made dung, 12 double cart loads, 
| say 73. 6d. per cart,....- covcccces eovccce ee cccccccsccce. ces St 10 
| Weight of turnips, 27 ton, 14 cwt. 
2d. One acre with Dunbar street dung, 12 double carts, not count- 
ing carriage, 7s. 6d....+++- pedvesesdccccecsvecscsoesccosess 6S IO 
Weight of turnips, 23 tons, 14 cwt. 
3d. One acre with bone dust, without carriage, ...... «....006. 410 
Weight of turnips, 26 tons, 7 cwt. 
4th. One acre with rape dust, without carriage, ........ee..0s -- 410 
| Weight of turnips, 25 tons, 11 cwt. 
Your laying the above before the Agricultural Society, will much oblige 
JAMES ALLAN. 


| From the Genesee Farmer. 
PROPER TIME FOR CUTTING TIMBER. 

Mr. TucKker—I observe in your paper of the 22d August last, that 
you are calling the attention of vour patrons to the durability of posts, &c. 
During the last twenty years I have been engaged more or less in the 


‘yours truly. 





those who raise themselves into a short lived notoriety by giving to un- | preservation of timber, and from my experience am able to say with con- 


founded theories the character only belonging to well established facts. | 
There are 30 many erroneous notions entertained of the bad effects of! 


fidence, the old opinion of the English writers to the contrary notwith- 
standing, that the best time to cut timber to ensure its durability, is when 
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the tree is in its GREATEST VIGOR; and in this latitude, say middle of 
June—then the sap is in its most fluid state, and entirely escapes through 





the several pores of the tree. ‘The idea that the sap of a tree recedes t 
its roots during winter, is in my opinion a mistaken notion The sap is 
distributed through the tree in wirter the same as in summer, and circu- 
lation never ceases, except with the life of the tree. ‘The sap in winter 
is less in quantity and thicker, and owing to its stagnant state, remains in 
the timber when it is cut inthe winter, and become the principle of its 
destruction. Let timber for rails, posts, or other purposes, be cut when 
it is in its greatest vigor, (never mind the phase of the moon,) and keep it 
off the ground until seasoned. In support of my position, I will repeat 
two instances which have lately come to my knowledge. A farmer of 
North Carolina wishing to fence a certain lot, went to work according to 
the old theory, and cut his rail timber during the full of the moon in Fe- 
bruary; but when he came to make his fence in May he was deficient 
about 40 pannels: he went into the woods and cut the necessary quantity 
end put it up as the only alternative; and after some ten or twelve years, 
his attention being called to the fence, he found the rails cut and split in 
May infinitely more sound than those cut in Fesruary. Another gentle- 
man in New-England had an accident befall a gate post in midsummer, 
and not having any seasoned timber on hand, sent to the woods for a green 
one, and expecting that it would only last one or two years, had one cut 
during the next winter and laid by to supply the place of the green ene at 
his leisure. But during the ensuing summer the ether post failed, and 
the one cut secundem artem, was taken to supply the place of the last 
failure, and the green post thought no more of until at the end of 7 or 8 
years, when the post last put in was found to fail, whiie the summer cut 
post was in a pertect state of preservation, 
These-hints are not prepared with sufficient care for publication, but 
are only intended as hints for you to reflect upon, &c. 
With great respect, yours, JOSHUA HOWARD. 
Dearbonville, Sep. 3, 1835. 





'«*T owe my success in business chiefly to you,”’ said a statiener toa pa- 
per-maker, as they were settling a large account; ‘* but let me ask how 
a man of your caution came to give Credit freely to a beginner with my 
slender means?” ‘* Because,” replied the paper-maker, ‘‘at whatever 
hour in the morning I passed to my business 1 always observed you with- 
cut your coat at yours.” ‘ 

There is a world of wisdom in this little anecdote; more good sense and 
more judicious admonition than are to be found in all the declamation of 
all the ‘‘ ten-hour”’ orators that ever made a speech, or drew up a resolu- 
tion. Practical mechanics will never grow rich by standing out for limits 
to working hours, or by any other mode or form of striking tor wages. 





Few parents realize how much their children may be taught at home 
by devoting a few minutes to their instruction every day. Let a parent 
make the experiment with his son of ten years old for a single week, and 
only during the hours which are spentin school. Let him make a com- 
panion of his child-converse with him familiary—put to him questions— 
answer inquiries—communicate facts, the result of his reading or observa- 
tion, —awaken his curiosity—explain difficulties,—the meaning of things, 
and the reason ef things—and all this in an easy, playful manner, without 
seeming to impose a task, and he will himself be astonished at the pro- 
gress which will be made.—President Linsley. 








We are informed that Col Thomas S. Meacham, of Richland, Oswego 
county, who keeps 154 cows, and has made this season 300 cheese weigh- 
ing 125 lbs. each. has made one weighing FOURTEEN HUNDRED 
POUNDS, which he intenjs to present to the President of the United 
States. He has also made several, weighing EIGHT HUNDRED 
POUNDS, each, one of which he intends for the Vice President, one for 
Gov. Marcy, and one for each of the cities of New-York, Albany, Troy 
and Rochester.— Genesee Farmer. 











Young Men‘s Department. 











I send you, Mr. Cultivator, the first of a series of ‘‘ Letters from a Father to 
a Son,” and intend to send you others, should this be thought worthy a place 
in your paper, as leisure may permit, or inclination prompt. 
PRELIMINARY. 
Dear Son—At no time in life do we stand more in need of pa- 








early shipwrecked. They need the experienced pilot. Having 
served in this capacity for a score or two of years, in the school 
of experience, where all may learn though all do not learn to pro- 
fit, and being deeply interested in your future welfare, I propose 
to make over, for your use, some of the lessons which I have been 
taught in the school where you are yet but a noviciate. They 
constitute capital, if put to good use, and will be sure to make 
good returns, in the multiplied enjoyments of life. These will be 
given as they occur, without regard to arrangement. 

Learn early to depend on yourself. Your physical and intellec- 
tual powers must be your main dependence for fame and fortune. 
The ground has been fitted for the seed. Your hands have been 
taught to labor; your mind to reflect. You must be the husband- 
man; you must sow the seed and nurture the plants; and the re- 
ward of the harvest will depend upon your personal diligence and 
good management. If you sow tares, you cannot reap wheat ; if 
you sow idleness you will reap poverty ; for however abundant the 
parental bequest, few can retain wealth who have never been ac- 
customed to earn it. 

Beware of extremes—the twv often meet—and by following the 

one too far, we often insensibly slide into the other. Thus pru- 
dence may run into parsimony ; patriotism into peculation ; self- 
respect into pride ; and temperance in our habits into intemperance 
in our partialities, prejudices and passions. While you claim and 
exercise, as the high prerogatives of a freeman, the free expres- 
sion of your political and religious opinions, and the right of dis- 
posing of your time and property in any way, that shall not in- 
fringe upon the rights of ethers, nor compromit the peace and good 
order of society, forget not to respect the same rights in your 
neighbor, whom education or association may have imbued with 
opinions differing from your own. Reform wr ae by your exam- 
ple : for you can never make a sincere proselyte, in religion, po- 
litics or morals, or even in the arts of labor, by coercion. You 
may compel men to become hypocrites, sycophants and servile 
imitators, but you do it at the expense of the best feelings that 
dignify our nature—at the expense of piety, patriotism and self- 
respect. Be moderate in all things—in your pleasures as well as 
in your toils—in your opinions and in your passions. Past expe- 
rience should teach you, that your opinions may honestly change; 
and however long you may have cherished wrong ones, or obsti- 
nately defended ase: to renounce error, when palpable, will re- 
flect lustre upon your character. As it is human to err, so it is 
magnanimous to confess and renounce one’s faults. 
Intermeddle not officiously in the affairs of others. Your own 
concerns will demand all your care. Those who busy themselves 
with other people’s business, seldom do justice to theirown. Seek 
for enjoyments in the domestic circle, and make home agreeable 
to all around you. This is your duty as well as interest. Seek 
rather to be good than great; for few can be great, though all 
may be good ; and count the approbation of your own conscience, 
above the applause of the multitude. Act in secret as you would 
in public—as though your motives were scanned by those around 
you—and you will seldom do wrong. Adieu. 





J. Bue., Esq—Sir.—Permit me to present to your readers a 
translation of the story of Lucius Quintius Cincinnatus. In order 
duly to appreciate the history of this man, whose name after the 
lapse of centuries has reached even this western world, it is ne- 
cessary to be able to peruse it in the simple but inimitable lan- 
guage of the great Roman Historian. There is in the original de- 
scription, a beauty and simplicity, which are unrivalled. When 
Rome was distracted by commotion within, and assailed by hos- 
tile bands without—when the army commanded by the consul was 
besieged even within their camp, and dared not go forth to meet 
the foe,—when all was confusion and dismay, and destruction 
seemed to threaten even the city itself, Lucius Quintius Cincin- 
natus, was appointed dictator by the unanimous voice of the peo- 
ple. The affair as recorded by Livy, is as follows : 





rental counsels, or are more likely to be benefitted by them, than 
at the period when we are throwing off the boy, and are about to 
assume the cares and responsibilities of manhood. Youth are ac- 
customed to look only upon the bright side of the picture ; their 
anticipations are sanguine ; their hopes ardent ; and they need to 
be brought often to consider the sober realities of life, to check 
their unreasonable aspirations. They see not the sands and break - 


‘* Let those listen to the story of Cincinnatus, who despise every 
thing when compared with riches, and who deem the poor neither 
virtuous or honorable. Lucius Quintius, the only hope of the Ro- 
man empire in the hour of peril, cultivated four acres of land upon 
the banks of the Tiber. He was there found by the commission- 
ers despatched for this purpose, while engaged in ploughing. Hav- 
ing exchanged salutations, they beseeched him ‘or his own sake, 





ers which begird the ways of life, and upen which very many are 





and from his regard for the Republic, to listen to the commands of 
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the Senate. Amazed, and anxiously inquiring ‘if all was well,” 
he desires his wife Racilia to bring his gown from the cottage with 
all possible haste. No sooner had he wiped away the dust and 
sweat, and thrown around him his garments, than the ambassa- 
dors with congratulation, salute him dictator, and invite him to 
the city, declaring that the army was overwhelmed with terror. 
In a ship prepared at the public expense, Quintius and his three 
sons are conveyed to Kome : his relatives and friends, and all the 
nobles go forth to meet him. Surrounded by an immense mulii- 
tude, and attended by lictors, he is conducted to his future abode. 
Having met and overcome the enemy, and restored peace to the 
city, he resigned the office of dictator at the close of the sixteenth 
day, aJthough elected for six months, choosing to cultivate his} 
humble farm, and abide in his humble cottage, rather than con- 
trol the destinies of the Roman people.”’ 

Let those who cultivate the soil with their own hands, reflect 
upon the following facts in the story of Cincinnatus. He was a 
humble farmer—possessed only four acres of land—dwelt in an 
huinble hut or cottage—was found by the commissioners actually 
employed in labor—was covered with dust and sweat, the neces- 
sary accompaniments of rural toil; and yet even this man by the 
unanimous voice of the people, was placed at the head of the Ro- 
man empire, with absolute power over the property and lives of 
his fellows citizens. Having accomplished the object for which 
he was elected, he most readily and cheerfully resigns his office 
and retires to the shades of private life. The name of Cincinnatus 
will never die; while simplicity and virtue remain on earth, it 
will stand emblazoned in characters that ‘‘ can be seen and read of 


all men.”’ 
ONEIDA. 


Vernon, June 21, 1835. 

INTERESTING FACTS IN CHEMISTRY. 

1. Chemistry is the study of the effects of heat and mixture, 
with the view of discovering their general and subordinate laws, 
and of improving the useful arts — Black. 

2. Whenever chemical action takes place, a real change is pro- 
duced in the substance operated upon; and its identity is destroy- 
ed. If a little carbonate of lime (powdered chalk,) be put into a 
rlass of water, the chalk will sink to the bottom of the vessel. 

hough it should be mixed with the water, if left at rest it will 
soon subside ; no chemical action has taken place ; therefore the 
water and the carbonate of lime both remain unaltered. But if a 
small quantity of diluted sulphuric acid be added to a glass of 
chalk and water, a violent effervesence will commence the mo- 
ment they come in contact with each other ; a chemical union of 
the two substances will be the consequence of this chemical ac- 
tion; the identity of each substance will be destroyed, and sul- 
phate of lime, or gypsum (a body very different from either of the 
substances employed) will be produced. 

3. Heat has a tendency to separate the particles of all bodies 
from each other. Hence nothing is more necessary to effect the 
decomposition of many bodies than to apply heat, and collect the 
substances which are separated by that means. 

4. It is evident that water exists in the atmosphere in abundance, 
even in the driest season, and under the clearest sky. There are 
substances which have the power of absorbing moisture from the 
air at all times, such as the fixed alkalies, potash and soda, and 
sulphuric acid, the latter of which will soon absorb more than its 
own weight of water from the air when exposed to it. Fresh 
burnt lime absorbs it rapidly ; and earth that has been freshly 
stirred absorbs it in a much greater degree, at night, than that 
which is crusted and compact. Hence the importance of stirring 
the soil among tillage crops in time of drought. 

5. Bishop Watson found, that even when there had been no rain 
for a considerable time, and the earth was dried by the parching 
heat of summer, it still gave out a considerable quantity of water. 
By inverting a large drinking glass on a close mown grass plat, 
and collecting the vapor which attached to the inside ot the glass, 
he found that an acre of ground dispersed into the air about 1600 
gallons of water in the space of 12 hours, of a summer’s day. 

6. Lavoisser has explained solidity thus: ‘‘ The particles of all 
bodies,”’ says he, ‘‘ may be considered as subject to the action of 
two opposite powers, repulsion and attraction, between which 
they remain in equilibrio. So long as the attractive force remains 
stronger, the body must continue in a state of solidity ; but if, on 


+ 








other as to place them beyond the sphere of attraction, they lose 
the cohesion they before had with each other, and the body ceases 
to be solid.’’ 


CHAPTER OF FACTS.—meEeAsuRES OF LENGTH. 

_ Measures in length are the distance of one object from another, 
m some agreed standard. 

A line is the tenth of a digit and the 100th of a foot. 

A geometrical pace is 4-4 feet English; and an English mile 
contains 1200, or 1760 yards, or 5280 feet. 

A Scotch mile contains 1500 paces ; a German mile 4000; 2 
Swedish and Danish mile 5000; the Russian mile 750 paces. 

A hand, used in measuring the height of horses, is 4 inches. 

A degree of latitude at the equator, is 69 1-7th English miles. 

A surveyor’s chain is 4 poles, or 66 feet, divided into 100 links 
of 7-92 inches. A square chain is 16 poles, and 10 square chains 
are an acre. 640 acres are a square mile ; and 4,840 square yards 
are an acre. 169-58 yards each way. 

The Irish acre 7840 square yards. 

The Scotch acre 1.27 English. 

A French arpent gths of an English acre. 

121 Irish acres are equal to 196 English. 

48 Scotch acres are equal to 61 English. 
11 Irish miles are equal to 14 English. 
80 Scotch miles are equal to 91 English. 

A sea league is 3.4536 miles, or the 20th of a degree. 

6078 feet are a sea mile. 

A degree at the Equator is 365,101 feet, or 69.148 miles, or 
67 1-7th nearly. In latitude 66.20 Maupertius measured a degree 
of latitude, in 1737, and made it 69.403 ; and Swanburgh in 1803, 
made it 69.292. At the equator in 1744, four astronomers made 
it 68.732: and Lambton, in lat. 12, 68.743. Mudge, in England, 
makes it 69.148. Cassina, in France, in 1718 and 1740, made it 
69.12, and Biot, 68.769 ; while a recent measure in Spain, makes 
it but 68.63, less than at the equator ; and contradicts all the others, 
proving the earth to be a prolate spheroid, which was the opinion 
of Cassini, Bernouilli, Euler, and others, while it has more ge- 
nerally been regarded as an oblate spheroid. 





Degrees of longitude are to each other in length, as the cosines 
of their latitudes. For every 10° they are as follows :—~ 
Equator,..ceecescceeees 69.2 ai oe ee eee 44.48 

Ce dccccsese 68.15 EP’ “SVeserdetveaieds 39.69 

BD cccceccesccccecs 65.27 Oe vecedesessanses 24.6 

TD cwcssicsececcces 59.93 y, ST re 23.67 

AD cecvcccccccccces 53.1 Te vsscmasceedees 12.02 


The pendulum which vibrates seconds, 39.1393 inches at Lon- 
don, is the standard for the British measures. One mile is equal 
to 1,618.833 such pendulums. 


WEIGHTS. 

The standard of weights, is, the cubic inch of distilled water, 
weighing 253.458 Troy grains; the Troy pound 5,760 grains, or 
2,281.57 inches. The same standard of 7,000 Troy grains, makes 
the pound avoirdupois, 277.274 cubic inches; ten of which, or 
277.274, being the imperial gallon, or a quart 69.32; and a gill 
of five ounces of water, equal 8.664. 

The American quintal is 100 pounds. 

The weight of a cubic inch of distilled water, in a vacuum, is 
252.722 grains, and in air, is 252.456 grains. 

The Turkish pound is 7,578 grains—the Danish 6,941—the Irish 
7,774—the Naples 4,952—the Scotch, pound Troy, 7,620.8. 

A cubic foot of loose earth or sand weighs 95 pounds. 





the contrary, heat has so far removed these particles from each 


A cubic foot of common soil weighs 124 pounds 
do do strong soil, do 127 do 
do do clay, do 135 do 
do do mason’s work, do 205 do 
do do distilled water, do 62.5 do 
do do cast iron, do 450.45 do 
do do steel, do 489.8 do 
do do lead, do 709.5 do 
do do  platina, do 1,218.75 do 
do do copper, do 486.75 do 
do do cork, do 15 do 
do do tallow, do 59 do 
do do oak, do 73.15 do 
do do_ brick, do 125 do 
do do. air, do 0.0753 do 
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TO IMPROVE THE SOIL AND THE MIND. 
REPORT of the COMMITTEE ON FARM IMPLEMENTS, &c. 

The Committee examined five THrESHING MACHINES. 

1. ** Lane’s patent rail-way horse power threshing machine,’’ 
presented by D. Roberts, and manufactured at Watertord, Sarato-| 
ga county. The proprietor alledges that one horse will thresh 75, 
bushels of wheat in 8 hours, attended by four men ; that when the) 
horse walks 25 miles per hour, the cylinder. or thresher, revolves 
1,200 times per minute. Price of the machine $150. For sale by'| 
Charles Down and others, at Waterford. The horse power is on. 
the principle of the endless chain, and the power is imparted to: 
the thresher by means ofa band. The four arms of the thresher, 
are cast iron, with wrought iron teeth. The wheel disbands when’ 
the motion is obstructed by a stone or other hard body. The! 
horse treads upon iron rollers. 

2. ‘‘Shaw’s patent threshing machine,”’ 














one horse eset 


price $75—alledged by the proprietor to thresh 80 bushels of || Invented by T. D. Burrall, Geneva.— 


The utility of the Cultivator in dressing corn and other hoed 
,Crops, in saving a vast amount of manual labor, in almost super- 
,seding the hand hoe, and in doing the work better than the plough, 
in most cases, induces the committee to recommend them to the 
‘general notice of our farmers. [See the common corn cultivator 
figured in the June number of the Cultivator. } 


Dritt BARRows AND CORN PLANTERS. ; 

1. Bement’s Turnip Drill_—C. N. Bement, of Albany, pro- 
‘prietor.—A hand barrow for drilling turnips—price $8, and an 
extra cylinder, adopted to sowing peas, mangel wurizel, &c. for 
,an additional 50 cents. [This is a modification of the drill bar- 
\row figured in the June number of the Cultivator. ] 

2. Burrall’s Corn Planter—for one horse, arranged to plant 
corn in hills or drills, at any required distance, and to regulate 
ithe agg | of seed. A nose piece levels the ground, a coulter 
opens the drills, into which the seed passes through a conducter 
,Close to the coulter—two teeth cut the little side furrows made by 
ithe drill, and throw the mould over the seed—a wheel follows to 
| press the ground upon it,—and a sc i cleans the wheel of dirt. 
*rice 16 to 1S dollars. This 


wheat in 8 hours, attended by four menand a boy. The machine ||is an ingeniously contrived and useful machine, altogether new to 


occupies 8 by 24 feet and is moved by straps. 
in a circle. 
axes of the threshing cylinder, which equalizes the motion. The 
cylinder has four arms of wood, and the teeth are secured in them 
by wood screws—length of the arm 18 inches—supposed to re- 
volve 1,400 times in a minute. Wolverton, Barney and Hart, of 
Albany, proprietors for the counties of Albany, Schoharie, Sarato- 
ga, Rensselaer and Montgomery. 

3. ‘* Pits’ patent horse power, and threshing machine,’’ con- 
structed on principles somewhat similar to No. 1—2 horse power. 
The horses tread abreast upon wood, and the legs are prevented 
from sagging by a series of what the inventors call ‘‘ surface rolls.’’ 
The cost is $125—the fourth of which is for the thresher ; will thresh 
100 bushels wheat in 8 hours, attended by three men and a boy— 
4,000 bushels of grain have been threshed without any repairs. 
This machine is manufactured at Waterford and Buffalo. 

2. ‘* Gleason’s patent threshing machine, with Baker’s horse 
power’’—one horse power upon the chain principle—price $150. 
The horse travels upon wood. Machine is said to have threshed 
275 bushels of cats in nine hours, with two horses to relieve each 
other. The frames of the horse power and machine were of cast 
iron, admirably adapted to combine strength and lightness! 
The first weighing 350, and the latter 180 Ibs.—manufactured at 
Waterford. 

5. ‘* Burrall’s new combination threshing machine,’’ presented 
by the inventor, Thos. D. Burrall, who resides at Geneva, Ontario 
county—price from 35 to 45 dollars, without horse power ; of ma- 
chine and four horse power $125; do. do. two horse power $100. 
The larger machine requires six hands to attend it, and will thresh 
200 bushels wheat in 8 hours ; the smaller, with four hands, will 
thresh 100 bushels in the same time. Cylinder 14 inches in dia- 
meter : 24 feet long, and performs from 1,200to 1,300 revolutions 
in a minute. Have fecal from 10 to 20,000 bushels of grain 
without repair. This machine differs from most machines, in be- 
ing so contrived as to separate the grain, principally, from the 
straw, in the process of threshing, as threshers and screens alter- 
nate in the bed piece, which may be varied at pleasure ; threshes 
all kinds of grain. As the committee could only cramine the 
machines, and saw but the momentary action of the three first nam- 
ed, they cannot safely give opinions as to their absolute or com- 
parative merits ; they appeared all to be substantial and useful la- 
bor-saving machines, entitled to public notice and patronage. 

CoRN CULTIVATORS. 

1. **Van Bergen’s Corn Cultivator,’’ (Coxsackie) presented 
by C. N. Bement. The sides expandable in parallel lines so as 
to be adapted to spaces between rows of different breadths, and 
the shares may be adjusted to turn the earth in or out. A new im- 
plement, and apparently a good one, drawn bya horse. Priceg15. 


2. Bement’s expanding Corn Cultivator.—C. N. Bement, of 


Albany, proprietor and inventor. The improvement on the com- 
mon cultivator consists in a wheel and clevis, by which the depth 
may be regulated by double pointed shares, and two scarifyers in- 
serted between the shares. Expandible from 18 to 36 inches.— 
Price &. 


A wheel and strap are affixed to each one of the} 


| 


The horse moves ||US, and promises to be of great utility, not only in planting corn, 


peas and beans, but under simple and cheap modifications, in 
‘drilling in small grains. 

3. Robbin’s Corn Planter and Turnip Drill.—invented by Mr. 
Robbins, of Lewis county, and presented by C. N. Bement. It 
drills six different kinds of grain—has been some time in use, and 
jis highly areeoren. Price $15. 

The drill barrow is of modern introduction among us, and is a 
valuable labor saving machine, particularly in the cultivation of 
ruta baga, turnips, mangel wurtzel, &c. The drilling of small 
grains is much practised in Europe, and with the introduction of 
these implements, the practice may be found to be advantageous 
here, as it affords the advantage of keeping the crop free from 
weeds, and of keeping the surface of the ground loose.—lIn the 
turnip culture, which is now fast gaining a footing among us, the 
drill barrow is almost an indispensible implement. 

Straw CuTTer. 

Green’s Straw Cutter, presented by C. N. Bement, was the 
only implement of this kind exhibited. It is a hand crank power. 
It is 5 feet long by 24 feet wide. It has 12 knives, 8 inches long. 
on a 4 inch cylinder, and works upon a cylinder or roller of lead 
—will deliver two bushels of cut hay per minute—feeds itself, and 
may be managed by a stout boy. Price, highly finished, ¢30.— 
The committee do not hesitate to recommend this as the most com- 
plete and perfect implement of the kind which has come under 
their notice. [Figured in the Oct. number of the Cultivator. ] 


CLover MACHINE. 

Burrall’s Clover Machine, invented and presented by D. T. 
Burrall, appears to be a very perfect machine. It may be propel- 
led by a two or four horse or water power, and with the attend- 
ance of a man will clean from 16 to 32 quarts of seed in an hour. 
The current of air created by the motion of the cylinder, with its 
serrated teeth, is made to perform the winnowing process in the 
upper half, or simi-circle of the machine—the chaff being thrown 
off, and the seed falling into a box beneath, while the clover heads 
or hulls, are whipped out in the lower half. No seed is apparently 
wasted, and all resisting bodies are readily thrown out without in- 
juring the machine. The proprietor asserts it to be the only ma- 
chine which separates the seed from the hull without rubbing, 
heat or waste, at a single operation. Price $60. 

The highly profitable practice, in improved husbandry, of alter- 
nating clover and other grasses with tillage crops, and the conse- 
— increasing demand for seed, renders every improvement in 
the process of cleaning clover seed a public benefit. The com- 
mittee recommended this machine, with strong confidence, to the 
public patronage. 


Stump ExTRacrTor. 

Burrall’s Stump Extractor, invented by D. T. Burrall, is of 
cast iron, about two feet square. It is a combination of power af- 
forded by the screw, lever and wheel. Mounted on an axle and 
wheel, one horse, operating on a ten foot lever, will raise 25 tons. 
Price $80. 

HARROW. 
Tle only one exhibited was a pair of ‘* Craig’s Scotch angled 
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Harrows,’’ presented by Mr. Craig, the maker, West Galway, 
Montgomery county. ‘The wood work is light but strong, contains 
40 teeth, each tooth is } inch, square and 10 inches long, of high- 
ly tempered Swede’s iron. The harrows may be worked together 
or separate; an excellent implement on all soils—particularly for 
seeding. Price $15 the pair. [Described and figured in the Au- 
gust No. of the Cultivator. ] 
Smut MILv. 

Smut Mill and Grain Cleaner—invented by Wm. Battle, Al- 
bany, a cast iron cylinder, 2 feet 4 inches diameter, 3 feet high. 
Mr. Battle being engaged on another committee, no information 
was obtained of its performance and price. 

CHEESE PREss. 

Kibbee’s Cheese Press. This press is figured in the May No. of 
the Cultivator, since which it has undergone material improve- 
ments by the inventor, S. Kibbee, Esperance, Schoharie. It is 
three feet long, 16 inches broad, and 5 feet high. It is a combi- 
nation of mechanical powers—the force being applied to a short 
lever—the power of which may be judged from the fact, that a 
10 pound weight, at two feet from the fulcrum, Causes a pressure 
of 1,600 pounds, and its power may be carried to any extent by 
corresponding strength in the main wheel and shaft. The piston 
decends perpendicularly, and its friction is taken off by a friction 
roller. Puce $15. 

This press is admirably adapted, on a commensurate scale, to 
the pressure of hay, hops, cotion, &c. and to the manufacture of 
cider. 

CHEESE SHELVES. 

Wilber’s semi-revolving slide cheese shelves, is an admirable 
contrivance to save labor in the cheese dairy. By it a woman 
can easily turn 24 heavy cheeses in a minute, and is emabled to 
rub them without their being lifted from the shelves. The model 
consists of an upright frame, suspended by an axis passing through 
its horizontal centre, and into which slide eight pair of shelves, 
the distance of which may be graduated to the size of the cheeses. 
The cheeses are placed alternately above and below the axis. 
Slats are fixed upon the back of the frame to prevent the cheeses 
falling out when the frame revolves. The frame is made station- 
ary by a pin; and when this is withdrawn, it is made to revolve 
half round upon its axis, which turns the cheeses ; the shelves over 
them, and upon which the cheeses have lain the preceding day, 
may then be withdrawn, and left to dry, till the next day, when 
they may be returned, the turning process repeated, and the other 
shelves cleaned and dried in turn. The improvement is a valua- 
ble one in large dairies. Henry Wilber of Richfield, Otsego county, 
is the inventor. The price of a single right to construct is $5. 
(For further description see letter of E. Perkins, in this number 
of Cultivator. ]} 

Though not coming exactly within their province, the commit- 
tee cannot but notice, with high commendation, an improved Bee 
Hive, with a swarm of bees in it at work, exhibited by the inven- 
tor, Levi H. Parish, of Brighton, Monroe county. Externally it 
appears as a square box. The two endsand back have doors which 
open upon hinges, the end ones into the interior of the hive, and 
the back one covers a large pane of glass through which the con- 
dition of the interior, and the operations of the bees, may be ob- 
served. There is an upper chamber above these doors, which 
opens by a lid at the top, and discloses four boxes, nicely adjust- 
ed, into which the bees ascend through apertures, from the main 
hive, and deposite their honey. These boxes may be taken out and 
returned at pleasure, without destroying or disturbing the bees, 
and thus the proprietor may be furnished with a constant supply 
of truly excellent honey without diminishing his stock of bees. 
The bee moth, it is believed, is less liable to trouble this than or- 
dinary hives. Channels are cut in the under side of the upper lid, 
leading to an aperture in the edge, to carry off the rarified and vi- 
tiated air which is engendered in the hive. The price of a single 
right to construct these hives is $5. 

The committee regret that time and circumstances did not af- 
ford them a better opportunity of examining the several machines 
and implements offered for their inspection, and of testing their 
utility by a satisfactory trial. Yet they cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing their strong conviction, that an annual examination of 
new agricultural machines and implements, by a competent board 
of scientific and practical men, to be selected and paid by the 
government, would prove of incalculable advantage. Human la- 


bor has been astonishingly abridged in the mechanic and manu- 
facturing arts, by improved machinery and labor saving contri- 
vances—-agriculture is also susceptible of being benefitted in 
like manner ; but the incompetency of the farmer to judge of the 
intrinsic value of an implement at first sight, the frequent imposi- 
tion of spurious and defective ones upon him, and the difficulty 
of obtaining correct knowledge of their merits, induces distrust, 
and prevents the more general introduction of many implements 
that would be highly valuable. A board of inspectors would 
stamp a seal upon whatever is of value, determine its relative me- 
rits, and give confidence to the purchaser; while on the other 
hand, the want of the approving certificate, would justly excite 
distrust, and prevent imposition. This board might make an an- 
‘nual report, which by being promulgated in our 150 journals, would 
igive, to the state at large, interesting and prompt notices of all 
new inventions calculated to promote the agricultural, and conse- 
quently every subordinate interest of the state. The committee 
|hesitate not to say, that $1,000 annually appropriated to this object, 
‘to be awarded in premiums by a competent board, would add ten 
times its amount to the products of agricultural labor, and yield a 


‘compound interest to the revenue of the state. 
J. BUEL, Chairman. 


SUCCESSION OF CROP. 

| We gave, in our last, part of a chapter from Low’s ‘“ Elements 
of Practical Agriculture,’’? explaining the principles upon which 
a succession of crops is rendered beneficial to the farmer; and 
considering the subject of the first importance to profitable hus- 
bandry, and as one but imperfectly understood or appreciatéd 
among us, we insert in this number, the views which Chaptal has 
given us inhis ‘‘Chemistry applied to Agriculture,’’? upon this in- 
teresting topic. We cannot quote better authorities. The quota- 
tions from Chaptal in this number, are alone worth to the farmer, 
capable and desirous of improving, three years’ subscription of 
the Cultivator, and the price of the volume from which we make 
|them in the bargain. 

We have emitted to copy the courses of crops recommended in 
‘either work, because many of their crops are not cultivated, or 
‘but partially so, among us; while maize, one of the staple pro- 
\ducts of our soil, is neither grown in England or the north of 
France. The principles or laws which regulate matter apply every 
where, though the correct practice under these principles may 
vary in every latitude. 











Substitute for Indigo.—A patent has been taken out, in Eng- 
land, and a company formed, for the manufacture of a cheap dye, 
which answers all the purposes of indigo, and which promises a 
great saving in this important item of manufacture. It is said to 
give colors which resist the action of light, air and friction. The 
new material seems to be similar to Prussian blue, without its ob- 
jectionable caustic qualities, which are neutralized. With it wool 
may be dyed in the flock, the fleece, the yarn or skein, or when 
woven into cloth; and in many respects the substitute is found to 
be superior, in giving brilliancy and durability to colors, to in- 
digo itself. The principal ingredients, as in Prussian blue, are 
common potash and blood or animal carbon. For the animal car- 
bon, horns, hoofs, bones, fish, cuttings of leather, old harness, 
and all other kinds of animal substance, old woollens and the re- 
fuse of woollen manufactories, even in a corrupt state, are em- 
ployed. The fair average price of indigo, in Great Britain, is 
considered to be 5s. sterl. per Ib. and of the substitute 2s. at most, 
so that the latter is likely to effect, in Great Britain alone, an an- 
nual saving of £450,000, (equal to about $2,000,000) with the 
further advantage, that the gross amount of cost for the substitute 
would be expended for what is now wasted, and in the labor of 
its poor inhabitants. 


Strawberries.—We find detailed, in the Q. J. of Agriculture, 
the mode by which London is supplied with Strawberries. It is 
stated, that within ten miles around London, 1,000 acres are de- 
voted to the culture of this fruit, the product of which is trans- 
ported to market almost exclusively by women, who carry the 
baskets upon their heads! The fruit is first put into small pottle 
baskets, holding about a pint; fifty or sixty of these are placed 
in a large basket, which is then placed upon a woman’s head, on 
a small cushion, who irudges miles with it to market. The weight 











of the baskets and fruit is from 39 to 10 Ibs. The pottle baskets 
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are manufactured by women and children; they pass through 
several hands in the fabrication, and are yet sold at about 6d. per 
doz. It is stated that the number of women employed, during the 
season of this fruit, in marketing it in the metropolis, is not less 
than 2,000. 





Mangel Wurzel.—John Schmoldt has published, in the Far-|)) 


mer and Gardener, some facts in regard to this crop, which pos- 
sess interest to those who cultivate and use it as cattle food. He 
states— 

1. That plucking the leaves, as has been often recommended, 
for cattle food, before the crop has attained maturity, is always 
prejudicial to the growth of the roots. Here experiments have 
confirmed what reason would dictate, that nature furnishes no 
more leaves than what are necessary for the plant. A square rod, 
where the leaves had been plucked, gave 1174 lbs roots ; and an 
adjoining square rod, on which the leaves had been left, gave 
157 lbs. Other experiments gave similar results. 

2. That a greater product is afforded when the plants are two 
feet apart than when they are one foot. 


That at 1 foot each way a square rod gave,.......++++. 192 lbs. 
That at 14 feet each way a square rod gave,........... 235 lbs. || 
That at 2 feet each way a square rod gave,...... cocces 305 Ibs. 


This is owing to the roots growing larger at the greater distance. 
Here Chaptal’s remark occurs to us, that small beet roots contain 
double the per cent of sugar, and consequently of nutritious mat- 
ter, that very large roots do. And this reminds us too of a very 
dissimilar fact in regard to ruta baga, viz., that the larger the 
roots of these the more they abound in nutriment. 

3. That it is difficult to preserve the roots during the winter. A 


little frost destroys them, and if in large masses, or in a damp or} 


warm situation, they are subject to grow, or to spoil. 

4. That 45 lbs. mangel wurzel roots is equivalent, in nourish- 
ing properties, to 10 Ibs. hay, and that consequently it is necessary 
to give daily 100 to 150 lbs. to fatten a bullock. The ruta baga, 
mangel wurzel and potato yield about the like nutriment to cat- 
tle. We have fed oxen two bushels a day, of the former, each 
for three months, with a little hay, and had them fatten well ; and 
some Scotch feeders have gone as high as four bushels a day to a 
fattening ox. 

5. That the mangel wurzel is liable to produce a surfeit, and to 
impair the digestive organs, if given in too great quantities, or 
continued for a long time. Hence hay, or straw, or other roots 
should be given with them. 

The foregoing facts are not given to discourage the culture, but 
to remove error. 





On a recent visit to a friend in Hartford, Conn. we had ocular 
demonstration of the influence of the stock upon fruit. 
had in his garden a pear tree bearing large summer fruit, which 
ere it was ripe became rotten at the core. The fruit being conse- 
quently worthless, he engrafted the St. Germain pear upon several 
of the side shoots, and the Vergalue upon the top. The effect has 
been, to enlarge the fruits last grafted, and to accelerate their ri- 
pening at least a month. The St. Germain, of which we took 


several, are of double the size of those grown on the tree from || 
which the grafts were taken ; the Vergalue is somewhat increased |, 


in size, though deteriorated in quality, and one of the fruits which 
we ate showed a partial rottenness at the core. The effect of 
growing butter, or melting pears, on the quince, — ge- 
neral in France, is to impart more solidity to the flesh. These 
facts may become important, as they seem to suggest a new means 
of crossing fruits, by which the maturity of those that ripen too 
late for a northern climate may be accelerated ; and those which 
ripen too early for winter use, may be retarded in their maturity. 
The grape affords a good subject for experiment ; and the Isabella, 
Catawba and Blands, may thus be brought to ripen their crops 
with more certainty, and in greater perfection among us. 


The Peach.—A new method of propagating, and of preserving || 


from the worm, this valuable tree, is published in the last Farmer 
and Gardener, by an Alabama correspondent. He makes 12 inch 
cuttings of the water sprouts, and inserts them 9 inches in well 
dug mould, between the middle of Nov. and Ist Feb. They 
mostly live and do well; and after four years trial, he declares, 
that not one of the many trees propagated in this way has been af- 


Our friend || 


fected by the peach worm, although his other trees have been se- 
riously salieed by them. He sows early peas in his peach orchard, 
which his pigs consume upon the ground—keeps three feet of sur- 
face about his trees loose and clean with a hoe, and puts a shovel 
full of leached ashes about each in the spring. 





The statistics of the Coal 7'rade in Great Britain will astonish 
those who do not appreciate its extent. The annual consumption 
of coal is stated at 12,000,000 chaldrons. Of this quantity three 
and a half millions of chaldrons are used in manufactories, chiefly 
to propel machinery, as a substitute for water power,—an expense 
we are likely to avoid from the extent of our hydraulic power. 
1,400 ships and 15,000 seaman are employed in the transportation, 
and 21, at the mines, upon the rivers Tyne and Wear alone. 
The coal fields of Durham and Northumberland are estimated at 
837 square miles. Of these only 79 miles have been excavated. 
The residue is estimated to furnish 6,046,320,000 tons a year for 
1727 years. But for her coal mines, the expense of fuel would 
form a serious drawback upon the profits of British industry. 
These facts should admonish the west, the far west, to be provi- 
dent of its fuel. 


The Silk business.—Since the commencement of two or three 
periodicals specially devoted to the silk business, we have avoided 
publishing much on this subject, from a wish not to conflict with 
the interests of the proprietors of those papers. But the inquiries 
and requests on this subject have so multiplied, that we propose 
to give, before the opening of another season, concise directions 
for the management of the whole business, from the planting of 
the seed of the mulberry to the completion of the cocoon. 





The importance of canals and good roads, and the value of ma- 
nures to agricultural prosperity, are strikingly illustrated in the 
following incident related by Chaptal. 
| ‘* During a tour which I made with Bonaparte in Belgium,”’ says 
he, ‘‘I heard him express to one of the council of a department, 
his surprise at the vast extent of waste land cver which he had 
just travelled : he was answered thus: ‘ Give us a canal to trans- 
port our manures, aud to convey away our produce, and in five 
years this sterile country will be covered with crops.” The canal 
was constructed and the promise realized in less than the required 
time.”’ 





Rheumatism.—A highly respectable correspondent in Massa- 
chusetts has requested us, from motives of philanthrophy, to pub- 
lish the following recipe for curing the rheumatism, the efficacy 
of which he has witnessed. We can only repeat to the afflicted 
his words—‘‘ 7'ry it’?’—we do not think it can do harm, and it 
may do good. 

**Take one gill of alcohol and one gill of spirits of turpentine 
—mix them in a bottle and add one ounce of camphor. Apply 
this compound by rubbing thoroughly with a piece of flannel the 
part affected, three nights in succession—then omit three—and so 
on till a cure is effected. It is a powerful medicine, and if it 
should affect the stomach, take a small quantity of brandy, gin- 
ger tea, or something of a like exciting nature.’’ 





The complete Farmer, and Rural Economist.—Mr. Fessenden, 
the compiler, has presented us with a copy of the second edition 
of this work, which has been revised, improved and enlarged. 
This is rather a compilation than an original work ; but it is a 
compilation peculiarly adapted to the wants of the American far- 
mer—containing the pith and marrow of what is most important 
to success in his business. We do not think a greater quantity of 
valuable instruction to the practical farmer, can be found com- 
bined in so small a space, or purchased at so low a price, as is 
offered in this volume. It is a duodecimo volume, of 370 pages, 
from the press of Russel, Odiorne & Co. Boston—price one dollar. 
We commend it to our patrons. 

PARKER’S FARM GATE. 

We are induced to give a cut and description of this gate, and 
to commend it to the public, from a conviction, that if not the 
best, it is one of the best that we have ever seen. We saw it first 
figured and described in the American Farmer, and about six- 
teen years ago had a dozen of them made. They have been in 











‘use to this dey, save one, some of the tenons of which have rot- 













































































ted. The expense of repairs has been virtually nothing, and they 
have always remained in order. We think we estimated their cost, 
when made, at about #3 each, perhaps exclusive of the iron work. 
The timber, which is white oak, was sawed at the mill to pattern. 
The principle trouble has arisen from the fastening posts having 
been put down without anchors; they were raised by the frost, 
and required in the spring a new adjustment of the ketch. Both 
the hanging and fastening posts should have anchors, that is, a 
stout piece framed on the bottom, with two braces extending from 
it to the post near the surface of the ground ; and the former should 
also have a second anchor at a right angle with the first, at least 
on the side to which tue gate is toopen, thus |. We have adopt- 
ed a different fastening from the one figured, the model of which 
was obligingly sent to us by Dr. Hosack.—See Fig. x.* 

The advantages of these over ordinary gates are— 

1. They are very light, and yet strong, and the principle weight 
is thrown upon the heel. 

2. They are easily opened, even by a child, and will readily shut 
and fasted themselves. They never drag, if hung properly. 

3. They cannot be opened by an unruly animal. 

4. They are not liable to get out of repair. 

5. In the long run they are cheap: For who that has counted 
the cost does not know, that an ordinary gate, or rails or boards 
as a substitute, cost as much or more, in the course of 15 or 20 
years—to say nothing of the damage occasioned by their being 
valf of the time out of order. And 

6. They are durable—the wood, if good and well painted, last- 
ing 20 or 30 years, and the irons, which constitute the principal 
expense, an age, or a century. 

Subjoined is a description of the gate, in which reference is 
had to the cuts. 


Fig. 3. 
Fig. 4. 
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Fig. 1—Is the upper thimble adapted for a gate opening one way; with an 
iron strap which is to fasten with screws along the tup of the gate, made to| 
extend the whole length of the gate, and finish with a round serew nut let; 
into the fore part of the head of the gate as at Fig. 5; the thimble being bent 1-4 | 
of an inch bearing towards the hanging-post. 

Fig. 2—Is the lower thimble of a gate proportioned to the upper thimble, | 
Fig. 1,as 1 3-4 inch is to 3 inches, in regard to the distance between their cen- | 
tres and shoulders respectively. These thimbles are adapted fur a gate whose | 
hinges are 40 inches asunder; and as 40 is to 1 1-4, the difference in this in- 
stance, so should be any other distance from hinge to hinge to the proportionate | 
difference or extra length of the lowerthimble; and the greater the extra length 
might be made, over and above such proportion, the greater must become the | 
velocity of the gate’s fall, or tendency towards the line of rest, until its course 
is arrested by the fistening-post 1-l6th part of the circle, or 22 deg. 30 min. 
short of the line of rest. The lower thimble is let into the gate by a screw of 
equal substance throughout its length, or not tapered, in order that the ad- 
justment of the thimbles as to the velucity of the gate’s fall, may Se regulated 
t»> sv great a nicety as half a turn of the screw: and the thimble may either be 
let into the heel of the gate, or lengthened out by a washer, as occasion shall 
require. The position of the thimbles, in respect to each other, must be fa- 
vored also by the lower thimble, which being placed 1-4 of an inch out of the 
middle of th> heel of the gate, in the contrary direction of the upper thimble, | 
the whole difference, as to the distances of the two thimbles from the hanging- | 
ing post, will be 1-2 an inch; and their vertical plane, whieh is the same as| 
that of the lines of rest and equilibrium, will form an angle with the line of| 
fastening of 22 deg. 39 min. or 1-10th part of a circle; this adjustment, in| 
effect, adds 1-12th of an inch to the extra length of the lower thimble, so that, | 
by a plumb-line, it will be found (when the gate is hung upright, as it always | 
ought to be) that the actual extra length of the lower thimble, or horizontal | 
distance of the two centres from eich other, will be 1 1-4X1-9==1 3-3 inch, | 

Fig. 3—Represents the side view of Fig. 1. | 

Fig. 4—Gives the si le view of Fig. 2. — | 

Fig. 5—Is a complete gate for opening one way, and constructed in such a} 
manner, that 1t shall not sink at the head, as ordinary gates are apt to do. | 
The bars are let into the middle parts of the head and heel, and the braces are | 
tapered for finishing upon a level surface with the heel, heap, and rail; as is| 
evident in the following directions for the sawing out the timber, which should | 
be of kind oak, not too tough, and entirely free from sap. 

Fig. X. A. and B present front and side views of the jointed ketch, which 
is nailed or screwed upon the shutting post, in which a box of about 5 inches | 

















long and 4 deep is made fur the play of the ketch. C is fastened upon the 
head of the gate, by the bolt and serew shown in the cut, so as to fit the 
ketch. ‘The thaumb-piece is attached to the lower joint of the ketch, and when 
pressed upon, the gate readily opens. : 


Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 
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The waste in planing and finishing a gate may be allowed for or not, as the 
gate is desired to be a little more or less strong: but when the timber is good, 
it is reduced so little by being planed and finished into a gate, that no allow- 
ance need be made for the waste; or, at all events, if the sawer attends to the 
dimensions recommenided, the gate will be quite strony enough for its size, 


Directions for sawing the Timber for the Gate. 











Greatest Tapered Solid 
Length. thickness. to the head. contents. 
Sf. m. in. by in. in. by in. cubic in. 
Feel cccceccces scocecs 4 4 4} 33 oe ee == 832 
PICRH, cccccscccccsccees 4 | 23 23 o ee = 325 
ROH, csscsssesocs sicces 9 OD 33 33 a = 972 
5 Bars cach,.ccco see ccie 9 O 34 1 24 3 = 1417 
Diagonal Brace,.......... 9 6 34 13 23 1 == 4074 
Larger upright brace,..... 2 8 31-4 11-4... de — 950 
Smaller GB. secsccess F SE 3 11-4 oe ee <gel 

4224 


which will be found to form a well proportioned gate, the whole of the eight 
parts at the head presenting to the eye 24 inches; and seven out of the eight 
parts at the heel, that is, all excepting the heel itself, present 33 inches. Its 
solid contents of timber is 4224 cubic inches=2 feet 54 inches, or nearly 24 
cubic feet. 

The diagonal brace is fitted into the heel by a strong butment, even with 
the lowest bar, and its smaller end meets the upper angle at the head, and is 
confined laterally by two upright braces; which would keep up the rail, pro- 
vided the head were not pushed forward; and that is prevented by an iron 
strap of equal length to the gate, being attached to, or forming a part of the 
upper thimble in the first instances, where it holds the heel of the gute by the 
shoulder of the thimble: it is afterwards screwed to the rail at proper dis- 
tances; and, lastly, secures the whole work together by a screw nut, round 
ed and let into the front of the gate’s head. 

The fastening is remarkably easy for a horseman to open, and as difficult, 
if not impossible, to be opened by cattle; the upright wire of the latch is fur- 
nished with a guard, and the mortise of the head of the gate through which 
the latch passes is finiehed with sheet iron escutcheons, like those at K, the 
fastening being completed with the catch M, having a button in the place of 
the ring. 

If it ie wished to make a larger gate of this pattern, let the above column 
of lengths be altered accordingly; but the column of greatest thickness, and 
that of the sizes to which the paris are to be tapered, may remain as they are: 
suppose the gate is to be 93 or 10 feet long, instead of 9 feet, then add about 
half of what the length of the gate is increased to the lengths of the head and 
heel, with as much as is wanting to the braces, and the gate will be in a good 
form, the rails and bars being of course cut vat to the new length. 

Those numbers in the table denoting the distance of hinges, which are 
marked with an asterisk, are precisely proportioned to the horizontal distance 
of the lines falling from the hooks, for as 40 : 14 : : 32 : 1, &e. and the in- 
termediate numbers are nearly enough calculated, but as 40: 13: : 41 : 1, and 
a further fraction, 42to a still greater sum, but not amounting to 1-12 inch 
difference till the distance of the hinges becomes 43 inches: and the same will 
apply to other parts of the table. 

Take any other distance of the hinges from each other, and the required 
extra length of the lower thimble may be found, by placing the numbers 110 
and 6 7-2 as the first and second terms of a rule of three proportion, and the 
new distance of the hinges must be the third term: the answer divided by two 
will be the sought for horizontal distance of the two perpendicular lines falling 
from the hooks: and as the extra length of the lower thimble should always 
be the same as the horizontal distance of the perpendicular lines falling from 
the hooks, {adding the loss in hanging the gate] the answer for the one is the 





measure for the other. 
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When the hinges of gates are more or less than 40 inches asunder, the new 
position of the hooks may be found by the following TABLE : 





IPDIDIW WII eee Distance of the two hinges or pi- 


Co Se RE SOONOUe wor vots of a gate’s suspension. 


* 


eS . ©. Bae Sa ae Horizontal distance of two perpen- 
dicular lines, one falling from the 
centre of each of the hooks. 

op oo ge co g0 oe oo oo se eo | Distance of the two hinges or pi- 
adh Nh hates aa Sahel vots of a gate’s suspension. 











Ow ee Oe Oe 
+ ale we ee ee - © | Horizontal distance of two perpen- 
La 2 = 5 on ~ dicular lines, one falling from the 
TS) S - centre of each of the hooks. 
Segoe wun geyen aes! Distance of the two hinges or pi- 
POI RK SOS GND UKHO SCS vots of a gate’s suspension. 
Fi i i a 
00a et & = = = Horizontal distance of two perpen- 
= £ dicular lines, one falling from the 
fo 
es 'S) centre of each of the hooks. 





* The iron strap 1s about an inch by a quarter of an inch in substance, fot 
one half of its length, when it is tapered towards the head of the gate. At 
the end nearest to the thimble, it is made stronger for a few inches; and close 
to the shoulder of the thimber, it should be about an half inch square: the 
edges are chamfered off, and the whole appears to be gradually tapered from the 
heel to the head of the gate, widening a little round the whole which is left 
for the upright part of the latch adjoining to the handle. 


FLORICULTURE, 




















In accordance with the wishes of some of our correspondents, we intend 
to devote an occasional column to FLoricuL TURE, for the special bene- 
fit of our female readers, and to diffuse a taste for rural embellishment, 
sufficient to instruct beginners in the selection and management of the 
best ornamental garden shrubs and flowers. 

‘* What are «ll these things good for?”’ was the cynical interrogatory of 
one who valued every thing according to what it would sell for in market, 
on being shown intoa pretty flower garden. ‘‘They are some of the han- 
dy works of our Creator, who gives us nothing in vain,’’ was the reply : 
**these are kindly bestowed upon man for the innocent, but high gratifica- 
tion, of his intellectual faculties—faculties which distinguish him from the 
brute.” *‘* Grains,”’ said the great Newton, ‘‘ are God’s bounties—flow- 
ers hissmiles.”” Those who can be grateful for the bounties, cannot be in- 
different to the smiles. 

The advanced state of the season leaves little to be done in the flower 
garden, except planting bulbous and perennial roots and shrubs, and se- 
curing those that are tender. 

Of bulbous roots, the tulip, hyacinth, daffodil, crocus, and crown impe- 
rial are deemed hardy, and highly ornamental. 

The varieties of the tulip and hyacinth are innumerable, and vary in 
price according to quality. Good cones are sold at $1 per doz. They 
flower in May, and increase by offsets. The soil should be dry, and well 
prepared, for them. ‘They may be planted 3 or 4 inches deep, and 6 in- 
ches apart either in beds or upon borders. The tulip does best when the 
bulb is surrounded by a sprinkling of coarse sand. It should be taken up 
at least once in two years, to separate the offsets. Although deemed har- 
dy, a covering of litter, or tan, is servicable to these bulbs during the 
winter. 

The crocus is among the earliest vernal flowers. Plant 2 inches deep, 
and from 2 to 4 apart. The blossoms are of various colours, and frail, but 
coming in April, and sometimes in March, are very desirable. 

The crown imperial may be planted 6 inches deep, in a rich soil, and 
8 to 10 inches apart. They are perfectly hardy. Several vaneties. 

Most of the varieties of the narcissus and yonquil require some protec- 
tion during winter. They may be planted like the tulip. They flower 
in April and May. 

Of other perennial hardy flowering plants, there are many that are very 
ornamental. These require no other care than to be kept free from weeds, 
and to have the ground dug around them in the spring. 

Of peonies, the Chinese are preferred for beauty and fragrance, the 
double white and rose scented in particular, though the common crimson 
is quite ornamental. They cost from 50 cents to one dollar. 

The most ornamental of the /i/ies are the white, tyger, Chinese white 
day, and the common pendant lily of our meadows, which latter improves 
under cultivation. 

It is yet in season to plant shrubs and creepers. The mazereon is the 
earliest to flower, and is very pretty. The /ilacs and seringoes, of which 
there are several varieties, and the snowbal/, or Guelder rose, soon fol- 
low in bloom, There are several climbing honeysuckles, which are orna- 
mental upon arbors and about dwellings. The fragrant monthly, yellow 
monthly and scarlet trumpet are a good selection ; and the upright Sibe- 


ed with brilliant scarlet, and the latter with white flowers, early in the 
spring. 

The rose in its varieties, displays all the desirable colours, and many 
hundreds of them are hardy, and several of them climbing. 

We have only referred to a few of the hardy ornamental shrubs and 
plants which are for sale at the nurseries. Indeed our woods and fields 
abound with flowering plants which are highly ornamental, and which 
improve under culture. 

The roots of tender perennials, as the tyger-flower, tuberose, ferraria 
and Dahlia, if not already done, should be taken up, well dried, and se- 
cured forthe winter. The first three may be tied in bunches, and hun 
up where they will be secure from frost. The Dahlia must be preserve 
from too much moisture as well as from frost. They may be put in a box 
with dry sand, and placed in the kitchen or dry cellar. Seeds of annuals 
and perennials are best preserved in their capsules orseed vessels. They 
should be kept dry. 





—— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY, No. 1. 

S1r—Having noticed in some of the late periodicals, some commu- 
nications on sheep and sheep husbandry, which appear to me to contain 
some misapprehension ; and having noticed your solicitation in the Culti- 
vator, for contributions, of information on sheep and their management, I 
submit the following remarks : 

Independent of the consideration that the productions of the soil furnish 
sustenance for man and beast, agriculture is advanced from this basis to an 

















rian and Tartarian are no less ornamental when in bloom. The Pyrus 
Japonica, scarlet and white, are dwarf, hardy shrubs, the former is cover- 
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exalted summit. During a long period of human history, ethics and phy- 
sics were shrouded in mystery, and wrapped in unintelligible and boastful 
phraseology. But the book of nature has always presented an open page to 
the discerning and unprejudiced eye. 

Agriculture and husbandry justly sustain a pre-eminence over other 
pursuits, in that, he who cultivates an acre of ground to most profit, or 
who rears the best domestic animal, does not hesitate to disclose all the 
means by which that object was attained. 

That an animal which furnishes us with warm and elegant clothing, with 
delicious and wholesome food, and light to prosecute our noctural pursuits, 
is worthy of the fostering care of our government, and the assiduous atten- 
tion of intelligent individuals, will I think be readily admitted. 

I have been interested, and to a limited extent, personally engaged in 
the cultivation of fine wooled sheep, from a less to a greater number, for 
22 years past. 

An acquaintance with the character of the sheep is a science ; the pro- 
per and profitable management of sheep, is a great art—I think next, if 
not equal to manufacturing prime cheese,—requiring great skill and unre- 
mitting vigilance. 

In what way the fine woolled sheep of Spain originated, whether pro- 
duced in that country, or procured from some other, has not yet been de- 
cided by naturalists. 

Whether they area distinct race-of sheep, or whether the fineness of their 
fleece is dependent on climate and cultivation, any more than the peculia- 
rities subsisting between the European and the African, is yet left for sci- 
entific investigation. 

But it is a fact generally known, that Spain has until within a few years 
furnished about all the fine wool manufactured in Europe, and that she 
was so tenacious of preserving this monopoly, as to enact severe penal 
laws against the exportation of Spanish sheep from that country. 

It was only by royal munificence and favoritism in two instances that 
any sheep were carried out of that country. The first a present to the 
Elector of Saxony, at the beginning of the eighteenth century. The se- 
cond to the King of France, now constituting the celebrated Rambouilet 
flock, 

That a present of this description to the Elector of Saxony, in the face 
of all Europe, should be so appreciated as to elicit sovereign care is obvi- 
ous. They were styled the Electoral flock, the most intelligent shepherds 
procured, and they were cultivated with unremitting attention, This 
flock, by great care and selection of bucks, has established and maintained 
its pre-eminence. The numerous private flocks of the nobles and gentry 
of Saxony, under various denominations, are deriyed fram the increase 
and culling of the electoral. 

The Arabians have advanced the noble horse to a degree of excellence 
beyond rivalry. The Saxons, proceeding on the same principles, have ad- 
vanced the domestic animal next in importance to an exaltation that ~—_ 
to make the inexperienced and uninformed pause, before they reject the 
results of the interesting and intelligent operations of a century. I lay it 
down as an axiom, that so much of human operation as is baged on sojen- 
tific principles must necessarily stand. 

The improvement of the Spanish sheep to that of Saxony was effected, 
and has been preserved entirely, by a scrupulous attention to purity of 
blood and the most discriminating selection of bucks. A superior Saxony 
buck is now worth in that country four times what he would bring in this. 
The traffic of the world has become too well disciplined to warrant the 
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expectation of high pay in the market fora worthless article ; Saxony | 


wool yet maintains the highest quotations. 

The first Saxony sheep imported into the United States were sold at 
auction three miles from my former residence, at which I was a purchaser 
The novelty of the consideration that a new kind of sheep far surpassing 
the Merino, which in preceding estimation had been considered the ulti- 
matum of excellence ; and so recently soldin this country of such extra- 
gant prices, in one instance of a buck sold in Philadelphia for $1400 and 
an ewe for $1000. at once excited the highest sheep frenzy, and assem- 
bled at the sale all those who had imbibed a particle of taste and interest 
in sheep culture. The recollection of the characteristic distinctions which 
others and myself at that time made between Saxony and Merino is now 
truly ludicrous. For we were entirely in the dark as to the facts 
above narrated, and we were proceeding on the information that Saxony 
washed wool sold for $2 per!b. And yet strange as it may appear to 
some, I have seen one sample of Saxony staple and washed wool sent to this 
country, which, to a scientific manufacturer, furnished with the requisite 
machinery, would, at the price cloth at this day brings in our market, be 
worth $2 per lb. 

From the preceding narrative it is plain, that the Saxony sheep import- 
ed into this country were from a variety of flocks of which the electoral 
was the parent. 

Of the sheep introduced into this country from Saxony, four flocks 
might be admitted to be called Saxony sheep; of these one half might be 
denominated prime,—these sheep were generally labelled, but the best 
were branded either with a cross ora crown. I saw two entire flocks 
sold, which were brought as a return cargo, the captain being master and 
factor, which would disgrace any country whose name should be associated 
with pure blood and fine wool. These sheep were purchased by specu- 
lators and sold through the country at high prices as Saxony sheep, from 
which as one source has originated the misapprehensions and discordant 
opinions of our best wool growers, 

It was not until the distracted and disorganized state of the Spanish go- 
vernment, arising out of faction and French invasion, that some American 

entlemen were able to transport some Merino sheep to this country. 

‘he first importation of Spanish sheep came distempered with foot rot, itch, 
and a long train of ails, whether owing to transportation and confinement 
or derived from their home flocks, Iam unable to say. But such was their 
crippled and forlorn condition as to excite along enduring prejudice against 
their introduction and cultivation, far exceeding any thing pertaining to 
Saxony sheep. 

This indiscriminate application of the term Merino, and some recent 
recommendations of old fashioned Merino sheep and crossing with Bake- 
well, impose the necessity of going into the history of the Spanish flocks, 
which will be reserved for a future paper. F. 





SAXONY SHEEP. 

J. Boev, Esq.—Sir—In your last number, by my own, or a typogra- 
hical error, Iam made to say that Mr. Hamilton Rogers’ flock of full 
looded Saxon ewes sheared 3 lb. 9 oz. a head, making at 80 cents per 

pound, $2.85 to the fleece, It should have read 2 lb. 9 oz., making at 80 
cents, $2.05 to the fleece. The account then stands thus:— 
Mr. Grove’s Saxon fleeces, .... cee. seccccceeecesees $2 40 
Mr. Rogers’ do (young sheep).....+...... 2 05 
My OWN, oc ccccceccccccccccccccccccccccscccccs seve 2 56 
Average of Southdown fleeces, ......-.++ee+e0-. $2 12 
Average of Bakewell do cocccccccoce coo 1 98 





Difference between two highest,.......+eeeeeseeeeees SO 44 
Cortland Village, Oct. 20, 1835. H, S. R. 





Maple Grove, Oct. 4, 1835. 

Mr, Buet—Sir—The weakness of my eyes has of late made it diffi- 
cult for me to give even the necessary attention to my private correspond- 
ence, orl should have earlier noticed your extracts from Mr. Grove’s reply 
to R.; so farat least as to have corrected its errors and supplied its omissions; 
for it will certainly puzzle any of your readers tu make 23 lb. of Saxon 
wool at 80 cents, amount to $2.40, and I think they will be at a loss toac- 
count for the exclusion of our old friends the Merinos from this compara- 
tive estimate of the value of wools predicated, he says, on the price cur- 
rent for New-York, as published in the Cultivator for May. 

However, leaving all this for Mr. Grove’s explanation, let us take his 
own data, and from it, make a corrected calculation, and we sball arrive 
at results that will place the Saxon pretensions to superior value in fleece 
where they belong. 

Merinos averaging 4 lb. of wool, at 60 cents, would yield........ $2 40 
Bekewell averaging 7 lb. of wool, at 33 cents, would yield........ 2 31 
Saxons averaging 23 Ib. of wool, at 80 cents, would yield........ 2 20 
South Downs, averaging 4 Ibs. of wool, at 53 cents, would yield... 2 12 

Thus we find by Mr. Grove’s own scale of vuluation, that the Saxons, 
with the exception of the South Downs, yields the least valuable fleece of 
the whole!! As to their relative grade of merits in constitution, early 


But the fact is, that my merino flocks, of which, five-sizths are ewes, 
| yielded this year an average of 44 lbs. of well washed woo!—still in my 
| possession, for the inspection of those who may wish to examine it. Now 
‘let us compare them with Mr. Grove’s selected flock of Saxons—not a 
‘* speculative breed of Saxon sheep,” but a flock selected by one, than 
whom, it has been said, there is not in America ‘‘a more exact, skilful, 
and, for his age, experienced shepherd”—a flock chosen on the spot by 
one ** brought up from childhood in the care of the best flocks of Germany.” 
The advocates for Saxon wool could not desire a more advantageous se- 
lection for their cause. Now let us see the result. 

R.’s merino flock averaged 44 Ib. at G0 cents .....+eseeeeeeeee $2 70 
Mr. Grove’s Saxons, estimated af 2 lb. at 80 cents........++... 2 20 


Leaving a balance in favor of the merinos, of ....... PT eeeTT Ty EC 

If any question sould arise in Mr. Grove’s mind, as to the average 
stated—the wool is still in my possession—if any doubt as to its estimated 
value, I can only say, that a friend of his, a near neighbor and a breeder 
of Saxon sheep, and who was also a large purchaser of wools, did me the 
favor of a visit ; and on examinging the fleeces informed me that he con- 
sidered the wool worth 60 cents. 

If I am not mistaken, the Cultivator has repeatedly called the attention of 
its readers to the important subject of sheep-husbandry; I therefore pre- 
sumed its columns were open toa free discussion of the subject, proviced 
all personality was avoided; if so, may I ask of you to give place to an article 
that appeared sometime since on Merino and Saxon sheep, in the August 
number of the New-England Farmer, signed T, published in our last num- 
ber—as it appears to be written by a practical man, well acquainted with 
both varieties of sheep. R. 


SKINLESS OATS--«NcREASE 28 FOLD. 

J. Buet Esq.—Sir—In communicating the produce and cultivation of 
skinless oats raised by E. Holbrook, Esq. 1 beg you will not think~me 
arrogant, or having any pretensions to great agricultural skill—our motive 
simply is, that we hope some experienced agriculturist will (through that 
truly valuable agricultural publication, the Cultivator,) communicate the 
result of their experience in the cultivation of the skinless oat. Mr. Hol- 
brook procured four quarts of skinless oats, which I sowed broad-cast. 
The crop gathered and taken to the barn, was threshed, cleaned and 
measured ; the product is three bushels and a half—the bushels weighing 
forty-four ponnds. In consequence of a miscarriage when the oats were 
forwarded, they were not received until the 19th of May, when they 
were immediately sowed. The land appointed and prepared to receive 
them, was joining a timothy-field; the consequence was, when the timo- 
thy was mown down, an innumerable host of grasshoppers took posses- 
sion of the oats, and commenced their usual destructive havoc, which 
prevented a much greater yield. 

Preparation of the soil.—A piece of land from which a large crop of 
ruta baga was taken last November. As soon as the turnips were taken 
from the field, we run the plough up and down the furrows, (the turnips 
being cultivated upon the four furrow system.) The land remained in 
this state during winter, receiving all the benefits of the frost without ex- 
posing the soil to heavy rains &c. In March, the ridges with a plough, 
were struck down and harrowed; when ready for sowing, they were form- 
ed into eight step lands, ploughed deep, and sowed. I must remark, in 
consequence of the protracted sowing, I formed a composition of sheep 
manure, ashes, plaster, &c. &c. with which we gave a top dressing ‘o ex- 
pedite their growth, selecting a proper period according to our judgment, 
for the application: although we received scarcely any rain from the time 
of sowing, to the time of harvesting, they continued to grow luxuriantly. 
It may be well to remark, this mode of cultivation is not applicable to all 
soils, particularly sandy land. Yours with great respect, 

THOS. MIDFORD. 





Hyde-Park, Oct. 15, 1835. 





EXPERIMENT ON FEEDING CALVES. 

J. Buet, Esq.—Sir—If nothing of more importance is on hand to fill a 
column in your useful Cultivator, the following is at your service, to dis- 
pose of as you see fit. 

As it is difficult to speak of one’s own concerns without egotism, I hope 
that fault will be pardoned. 

Long and careful observation has convinced me, that cows give more 
milk through the season, to take their calves from them the first or se- 
cond week. Calves with kind treatment, will usually in two or three 
days, learn so as readily to drink the milk when presented to them, but 
they require about one-fifth more milk when ied to them; probably the 
saliva they swallow in sponging the milk from the teat may account for 
the difference, but they learn to feed on grass or fodder younger, and 
their food may more gradually be changed trom milk to other feed, than 
can conveniently be done with a suckling. 

Calves suddenly taken from a liberal supply of milk, to grass, are fre- 
quently affected with a diarrhea that sometimes proves fatal. 

I must acknowledge that I have been prejudiced against making any 





maturity, and size, nothing need be said. 





substitute for milk for the first ten or twelve weeks, with any expectation 
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of raising a thrifty animal, till last year, 1834, I had two heifer calves dropped 
the 4th May: anxiousto raise them, altho’ of our common breed, but their 
dams were excellent milkers, I determined to try to raise them on whey. 
When they were 4 weeks old, I began to mix whey and a small quantity of 
shorts of wheat with their milk, and gradually lessened the quantity of milk, 
till they were 5 weeks old, and stopped the milk and fed them whey three 
times a day, and at morning and evening mixed a single handful of shorts for 
each calf with the whey; at noon, fed the whey elone. We set the whey 
in a clean vessel in a cool place, where it would not sour, for evening, 
warming it to near animal heat. In the morning, fed the first whey dip- 
ped from the cheese, and when about ten weeks old, one of them was kill+ 
ed by accident; to the other, we fed shorts till it was three months old; 
after fall feed was good, we fed her whey twice a day for a time, and then 
once a day, as long as we made cheese. In the winter, besides hay, she 
was fed a single handful, about ? of a gill of flaxseed, mixed with a pint of |) 
wheat bran, twice a day; did not feed her any higher, as she was in as 
good flesh as was desired. She is now the largest heifer of her age in 
the vicinity—is as large as my two years old heifers that had a liberal 
supply of milk for the first ten or twelve weeks, and much more grain the 
first winter. 

This year, 1835, we have fed two calves in the same manner; one of 
them has had no milk since it was twenty days old; it was in as good flesh 
but I think did not grow as fast for two or three weeks as it would on 
milk; they are doing as well as the one last year. I think they are now 
gaining of some calves in the vicinity that run with their dams. 

From the above observations, I have drawn the following conclusions: 

Ist. That a calf may be raised well, on less than half the milk required 
to fatten it; that if they do not grow as fast for two or three weeks, they 
will gain it in the latéer part of the season, and be better in the fall than 
those fed in the usual way. 

2d. That the feed of calves should not be changed suddenly from a li- 
beral supply of milk to grass, as it would not be very dissimilar to forcing 
a plant forward in a hot bed, and then transplanting it into the open air, 
when the temperature is but just above freezing. “ 

3d. That it is more profitable to feed whey to calves than to hogs. 

4th. That the practice is inexcusable of slaughtering calves and throw- 
ing their flesh to the hogs, because their milk will fetch more in cheese, 
than the veal will forthe table. If the Creator had given us liberty to de- 
stroy the lives of his creatures thus wantonly—the flesh of the swine thus 
fed, raust be unwholesome food. The fluids and flesh of carniverous ani- 
mals, or such as feed on flesh, are highly charged with acrid particles, 
which may strictly be termed poisonous. It is believed that nothing but 
extreme hunger will induce one carniverous animal to eat the flesh of 
another, except, that dogs kept on vegetable food, have sometimes been 
eaten by wolves; and it is believed that the flesh of dogs thus fed, would 
be Jess deleterious than pork fed on flesh; pork thus fed, should be prohi- 
bited from being sold for food, as it is calculated to produce the most viru- 
lent disorders, such as putrid fever, cholera, &c. 

M. R. PORTER. 


Fowler, Tumbull Co. Ohio, Oct. 12, 1835. 





IMPORTATION OF VALUABLE ENGLISH STOCK. 

I observe in the last number of the Genesee Farmer, a recommendation 
for the formation of an association to import Short Horned Cattle. 
I beg to state, that I have myself recently brought from England a num- 
ber of the best description of cattle, sheep and horses. The cattle are 
chiefly of the improved Durham Short Horns, amongst which are 4 year- 
ling bull calves, several heifers of the same age, and the rest milch cows; 
many of which are now in calf to my pure bred bull ** Rover,”’ sired by 
‘* Rockingham.”’ My sheep were obtained from the best English breed- 
ers, and are of the most improved sort, remarkable both for quality and 
quantity of wool. The horses, comprise two yearling stud colts from the 
celebrated racing horse ‘‘ Humphery Clinker,” (out of thorough bred 
mares which I now have) one two year old stud colt of the hunting breed, 
by old Catfoss—one three year old stud of the Cleveland Bay, by 
** Strickland’s King Alfred,” and several mares of the various breeds. 
The whole of the above were selected by myself from the most superior 
stock of that country. Should any of those gentlemen who are so lauda- 
bly coming forward to form the association alluded to for the important 
purpose of improving the stock of this country, deem it worth their notice 
to view the above, I shall have great satisfaction in showing the same to 
them. I likewise brought over with me some hogs, which I consider of 
an excellent kind. THOS. WEDDLE. 


|good breeders, early maturity, and great aptitude to fatten. They are 


\thick, shortlegged, round bodied animals; remarkable heavy in the hams, 
land very peculiar for smoking, being more lean than fat, and may be killed 
‘at any weight from 25 to 700 Ibs. 

| Thave tried this cross with my Improved China, and was much pleased 
‘with the result, A pig is now fattening, which when killed you may hear 
\the results. 

| This breed of pigs is spreading over the country—having sold them to 
‘Edwards Ogden, Esq. of New-O:leans—J. Elliot, Esq. of Tuscumbia, 
| Alabama—Geo. S. Attmore, Esq. Newbern, N. C.—A. A. M. D. Robin- 
‘son of Kentucky,’and to gentlemen in various parts of this state. I have 
lonly a few males on hand for sale. My price for these, as well as the 
/Chinese, is Ten Dollars a pair, not over eight weeks old—after that age, 
‘twelve and a half cents per pound extra for all over 45 pounds. 





The above cut represents a Berkshire sow—and from “ Parkinson's 
Treatise on live Stock” I have transcribed the following account of this 
celebrated breed. ‘ 

‘The Berkshire pigs are distinguishable by their colour and shape. 
Their colour is spotted white, and some are sandy with small black spots 
irregularly all over them—a few are entirely sandy. The hair is long and 
thinly set, but much curled, looking very rough, and the real true breed 
feather-eared, which looks rather unseemly, but is found not to be an im- 
perfection. The hair indicates a coarseness, as if their skins were thick, 
but they are quite the reverse, the best sort, although very large, remarka- 
bly thin in the rind, and equally fine in the flesh; they are with very few 
or any exceptions better known by their hair than by any other appear- 
ance, and the best of these pigs have no bristles; indeed so remarkable 
are they in that respect that those I took to America received the name 
of * Parkinson’s no bristle pigs.” The Americans were so partial to this 
breed that I sold nies pigs weighing 30 to 82 Ibs. each when seven or 
eight weeks old at $20 for a sow, and $30 for a boar. I sold a sow pig at 
six months old for $70. One sow of this kind made $125 in eleven 
months: and Gen. Stone offered to lay 100 i that he would raise 
two of these pigs, and produce an increase of one pound a day for a whole 
year. This bet was offered in a public company and canvassed over, but 
was not taken, as their perfections had been seen. I knew a pair of the 
same breed, killed at the age of one year and a quarter, which weighed 
41 stone, consequently the pigs’ age being 456 days and the weight 574 
lbs. the increase for the time was 1 lb. 4.0z. and 9ds. a day. 

I have purchased of E. Phinny, Esq. of Cambridgeport, Mass. a sow 
pig of a breed very famous in that state known as the ‘‘ Mackey Breed,” 
which have taken severai premiums at Brighton and other fairs, with 
which I intend crossing with my China and Berkshire as an experiment. 
I also engaged of a gentleman near Charlestown a pair of pigs of the same 
breed, but from some cause or other, they have not come to hand. 

I have also a pair of pigs which I procured of Judge Geer, of Glen’s Falls, 
very celebrated in the county of Saratoga, forgreat weight, having attain- 
ed at nine months 300 Ibs. [tis my intention to keep each breed pure 
and distinct, as well as to try the different crosses. Should I be success- 
ful in my experiments, you may hear from me again. 

CALEB N. BEMENT. 


Watervliet, Oct. 14, 1835. 

J. Buew, Esq.—Sir—Believing it the duty of every man to communi- 
cate to the public any information that he can give, tending to the advance-, 
ment of agricultural improvements, I take the liberty to communicate 
the effect of an experiment on the use of clothier’s flock as manure. — 
Observing at a woollen factory in my neighborhood, that they were throw- 
ing the shearings of the cloth and waste wool into the river, it occurred to 








East-Bloomfield, October 6, 1835. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

Mr. Buert,—Sir—If your patience is not already exhausted with my 
piggish epistles, I will trouble you with this, my last. 
he Berkshire breed of pigs now in my possession, were imported by 
Siday Hawes, Esq. in 1832. 
Previous to his leaving England to settle in this country, Mr. H. spent 
some time in search of the dest breed of pigs to introduce here, and finally 








me, that it being an animal substance, it would be a good manure. I pro- 
cured several wagon loads and spread on my land; but in order to test the 
value of it, I spread on a small piece of ground before ploughing about one 
| bushel of the flock to a rod square of old corn hills, on a gravelly, paving- 
stone soil; and by the side of this, I spread hog manure at the rate of at 
least double that quantity, and ploughed both in. Where the flock was 
spread, I suffered no other manure to be used, and planted both with In. 
dian corn. On the ground where the hog manure was used, I manured 
in the hill with the same, and plastered twice; after the corn came up, 
and between the hoeing and harvesting the corn, I measured off seven 





settled upon the Berkshire, as uniting the most desirable qualities; viz. 





square rods as correctly as possible, allowing half the space between the 
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outside rows. The produce was 8% bushels of ears, large measure, which 
is a fraction over 99 bushels of shelled corn to the acre. The same quan- 
tity of the land, where the hog manure was used, did not produce 50 
bushels to the acre. The land was as near equal in quality as could be— 
planted the same day, with the same kind of seed, and treated exactly 
alike, except in the manuring and plastering. I have learned since trying 
the experiment, that flock has been used by some in this country, asa 
manure; yet I believe the value of it is not generally known. You 
will make such use of the above information as you think proper. 
Very respectfully your ob’t serv’t, J. BURROWS. 


PATENT CHEESE-SHELVES. 

Mr. Bue.,—Dear Sir—I deem it due to the public to offer for the 
columns of the ‘‘ Cultivator,”’ some notice of ‘‘ The semi-revolving cheese 
rack or shelves’’—an improvement for which Mr. Henry Weber, of East 
Richfield, Otsego county, has lately obtained a patent, and which I doubt 
not, will meet the approbation of every dairy man who will make trial of 
the same, and which, I think, will go into general use at no very remote 
period. The saving in labor and risk of the cheese are great, and the ex- 
pense of fitting up a new room on his plan would not greatly exceed that 
in common use, as the room may be much smaller. 

One rack with 6 shelves six feet long, 24 inches wide, set 11 inches 
apart, will hold 18 cheeses weighing from 100 to 140 lbs. each, suspend- 
ed by a wooden shaft 2 inches square, resting on 2 rails extending the 
whole length of the room, 8§ feet high, or if only a single rack, on 2 
posts; each rack requires about 4 feet on the length of the rails, to turn 
well,—and its cost will not exceed 6 dollars, including the materials of 
which it is made. 

On this system, the cheese dries much faster, as it is turned on to the 
dry side of the shelf every day, and has a sound and dry rind. He has 
one set of extra shelves, which are slipped in close about the cheese be- 
fore turned, on which shelf the cheese lies when turned over; the others 
are then liberated for another rack, and so on through the room. By the 
aid of these 6 extra shelves the cheese need not fall but a trifle, if any. 
An examination of this improvement may be had by any one calling on 
Mr. Weber, at East Richfield, or the subscriber, in South Trenton Oneida 
county. EPHRAIM PERKINS. 


NEW CONTRIVANCE. 

Jesse Buet—Dear Friend—Having found it troublesome to boil po- 
tatoes for my stock in a potash kettle, and to get them out of the water 
—_ cooked, I had a thing made that has very much lessened the diffi- 
culty. 

It is a square wooden basket about 24 inches at top, 20 inches at bot- 
tom and 17 inches deep; frame of oak 2 by 14 inches with oak slats of 1 
inch, and same distance apart, to fill sides and bottom, two of the top 
rails projecting at each end, made longer than the diameter at the kettle, 
serving as handles to lift the basket and as a rest on the brim of the kettle 
for the purpose of keeping the potatoes above the water in it. I first put 
the potatoes into the basket, and by throwing upon them a few pailsful of 
water, and a person at each end lifting and shaking them, most of the 
dirt is washed out; then set the basket in the kettle with only water 
enough to reach the bottom of the basket, throw a piece of old carpet 
over the kettle to keep in the steam, make a brisk fire and the potatoes 
are soon fit to put on a table. 

A boy at each end can lift the basket out, refil, and set another mess 
cooking in a short time, a little hot water should be added as each new 
mess is put into the kettle to replace the waste by steam. 

In the last Cultivator, under the article ‘“‘ The Roller,” you speak of 
‘the spiked roller which is used for pulverizing stiff soils preparatory 
for wheat.” I was before ignorant of such an implement, but had con- 
cluded to make one for the purpose of disturbing the moles, which are 
numerous and destructive in my newly made clover fields. It has also 
occurred to my mind that a narrow rotary harrow may be constructed to 
till growing corn advantageously, and I mention it in hopes that some 
ingenious person may propose a model, or construct one. 

Thy assured Friend, ROB. WHITE, Jr. 

Shrewsbury, 10th Mo. 1835. 


_CANADA THISTLES AND SWEET ELDER. 

There is nothing that indicates in a greater degree, the spirit of improve- 
ment among our farmers, than the frequent queries that are made in the 
agricultural papers, in respect to ‘the best ways and means” of manag- 
ing their lands,—and the frequent answers that are given to such ques- 
tions by scientific agriculturists. It is thus that any information obtained 
oy one man, either by scientific observation or by accidental causes, be- 
comes the public property, and is equalized through the community. 

For instance, it has been found difficult to construct Ice Houses in a 
gravelly soil, that would keep ice through the summer. But it has been 
ascertained by philosophical experiment and obseivation, that tan bark is 
a most perfect non-conductor of heat,—and that, consequently, by sur- 
— the ice 2 or 3 feet in such fan, it can be kept with ease and cer- 

nty. 

So also in regard to Cider—it is satisfactorily settled by erperience— 











the best teacher of wisdom,—that after it is placed in the cellar in barrels, 
the bung should never be taken out,—allowing only a small gimblet hole, 
for a vent, to prevent the fermentation from bursting the barrels. Cider 
thus kept, is far superior to that which is exposed in a greater degree to the 
open air. And so I could go on almost ad infinitum, illustrating the same idea, 

These to be sure, are small things,—but remember, the mountain is 
composed of mites,—and that many small things, well conducted, go to 
make up the mass of a family’s happiness and prosperity. 

The poet says, 

**Great oaks from little acorns grow. 
‘*Large streams from little fountains flow.” 

A neighbor of mine, who is also a constant reader of the excellent and 
useful paper, the Cultivator, desires me to say that he had on his farm, 
last year, a quantity of Canada Thistles, growing very thrifty,—that just 
before the blossous began to open, he caused them to be mown, and 
every one of them were entirely destroyed, rootand branch. He thinks, 
and others have expressed the same opinion, that by mowing then: at the 
particular time, just before they begin to blossom, they are sure to be 
destroyed. Some people think they must be cut at a particular time dur- 
ing the moon’s changes in order to kill them. How much influence the 
moon has on Canada thistles, I shall leave to all the old women and Sir 
John Herschel to determine! 

I have heard it suggested that the severe frost of last winter killed many 
Canada thistles. If so, it makes good the old adage,—‘*There is no great 
evil without some good.” 

A friend wishes me to inquire of the numerous readers of the Cultiva- 
tor, if they know of any method of destroying the Sweet Elder. It 
grows very luxuriantly on his farm, and is very troublesome. He has 
‘tried to kill them by repeated mowing—but it rather seems to increase 
|their growth. He has also tried ploughing and pulling them up—but all 
|to no purpose, as they will grow again from a small root—and some land 
|is so wet it cannot be ploughed. 

Can any one tell how to exterminate the Sweet Elder ?* If they pos- 
sess any such information and will communicate it for the Cultivator, 
\they will do a favor to at least one New-England Farmer. 

Bernardston, Mass. Oct. 1835. H. W. C. 








To the Conductor of the Cultivator.—Sir—I think if I understand thy 
‘suggestions in the Cultivator, for to say that you feel yourself ex- 


'cused from giving the public any information on the subject of rearing and 
feeding silk worms, as some one has issued a paper devoted to that sub- 


‘ject.t I confess that I should not be satisfied to take a paper that would 
‘tolerate the idea, that farmers should be at the expense and trouble to 
take one paper devoted to the improvement of Indian corn, another to 
| potatoes, and a third, to treat of the matter and efficacy of manures. The 
|paper that farmers should patronize, should treat of every subject con- 
‘nected with farming, and indeed of every subject connected with rural 
economy. I therefore conclude, that notwithstanding Mr. Blydenburgh’s 
very respectable paper, you will think it an object to give your patrons all 
the light on the subject of rearing and feeding silk worms, that may be 
in your power—and to render that information useful to the people, I 
should think, as a proper means of encouraging the growth of silk, you 
also should inform cottagers and operatives how to reel and prepare their 
silk for market. All these subjects are so intimately connected with ag- 
riculture, and the subject is so new in this country, it should supersede 
other matters. I learn from the few publications I have seen, that a great 
mortality often attends the feeding of silk worms. 

The only silk worms I have ever seen were of my own hatching last 
spring. A very polite neighborsent me about 500 ova, which were hatch- 
ed at the right time to be fed from three small mulberry trees of two years’ 
growth, that I had procured for o:nament, rather than use. From these 
trees, one about 7 feet, the other about 24 feet high, I collected proba- 
bly food enough for my worms until three days before they began to spin. 
And then the consumption was so great that I was obliged to inquire for 
the wild mulberry of the neighborhood, and this brought me to examine 
the varieties that our woods and hills produce. Some had small hard 
leaves, others bore large stiff thick leaves like unto the drawing No. 1. 

These produce very fine fruit, and the last I found in my search was a 
tree growing on the farm of Jacob R. Snyder, Esquire, near the Rosen- 
dale Bridge ; this grew on the side of a steep mountain, very much in 





* Our Massachusetts correspondent will find this inquiry answered by a New- 
Jersey Farmer, Simeon M’Coy, in page 81 of this volume—another evidence 
of the facility afforded by agricultural papers, of diffusing useful agricultural 
knowledge. 

+ We now publish, that we shall take cognizance of whatever concerns the 
silk grower, and thank Agricola for his hints, as well as for his practical in- 
formation on the subject.— Cond. 

t The drawings here referred to came to hand, and may be examined at the 
Cultivator Office. No. 1 is about 8 inches long, above the footstalk, and of 
like breadth, and is much contracted in the longitudinal centre, resembling in 
shape the form of the leaves of the common white Mulberry. No. 2 resem- 
bles the leaf of the Chinese Mulberry, and is 8 inches broad and more than 
10 long, narrowed and pointed atthe apex. No. 3 is about 11 inches broad 








and the same in length. 
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the manner the China Mulberry is said to grow; in clumps with strong) nated forming their principal aliment. Water serves as the vehicle for 
sprouts and succors starting out from the roots and at the bends of the tree, || conveying these juices into the organs, or presenting them to the suckers 
and bore pretty large fruit sparsely over the main branches, The leaves,|,of the roots by which they are absorbed; thus the progress of vegetation 
a drawing of which I have herewith enclosed, marked No. 2* is of the, tends constantly to impoverish the soil, and if the nutritive juices in it be 
exact dimensions of several Jeaves taken from different parts of the tree. || not renewed, it will at length become perfectly barren. 

These leaves were of a bright green, more smooth than any American | A soil well furnished with manure may support several successive crops, 
mulberry I had before seen, and very tender, and when given to my silk}, but each one will be inferior to the preceding, till the earth is completely 
worms with the white Italian mulberry leaves, they appeared to prefer|| exhausted. 
these large leaves. I attempted to inoculate these on the branches of my|| PaRiNcipLe 2. 4/1 plants do not exhaust the soil equally. 

Italian mulberry but failed. They did not take. Plants are nourished by air, water, and the juices contained in the soil; 

Drawing No. 3* is taken from a leaf raised from the seed of the China|) but the different kinds of plants do not require the same kinds of nourish- 
mulberry. This drawing does not describe the actual size of the leaf as||ment in equal degrees. There are some that require to have their roots 
it was much puckered and very uneven on the surface, but the size is|| constantly in water; others are best united with dry soils; and there are those 
exact as to the circumference, for like all the rest the leaf was laid down] again, that prosper only in the best, and most richly manured land. 
on the paper and a pencil run accurately round the edge.—Thus much for| The grains and the greater part of the grasses, push up long stalks, in 
the mulberry leaves on which I feed my 500 worms. I shall now describe || which the fibrous principle predominates; these are garnished at the base 

















the progress of my brood. 

My silk worms began to hatch on the 29th May, 1835, when the mul- 
berry leaf was a little larger than a shilling piece; I fed them to the 20th 
July, on three trees, two years’ growth from lays. Then obtained leaves 
from a wild mulberry on the mountain at Rosendale. Up to this time I 
did not discover that more than two worms had died. I now fed them 
with the wild mulberry leaves to the 26th July, when they began to spin. 


|by leaves, the dry texture and small surface of which do not permit them 
|to absorb much either of air or water; the principal nourishment is absorb- 
|ed from the ground by their roots; their stalks furnish little or no food for 
animals; so that these plants exhaust the soil, without sensibly repairing 
the loss, either by their stalks, which are cut to be applied to a particular 
| use, or by their roots, which are all that remain in the ground, and which 
are dried an‘ exhausted in completing the process of fructification. 





The distance to Snyderville being about two miles, and the weather very|| Those plants, on the contrary, that are provided with large, fleshy, po- 


warm, I only went twice for leaves, and kept them ina cellar wet, in 


rous, green leaves, imbibe from the atmosphere carbonic acid and water, 


which state they were fed with occasionally some young leaves that would| and receive from the earth the other substances by which they are nou- 


come on my Italian mulberry trees. Under this treatment, I lost 5 or 6; 
worms before they all had spun; that of 500 worms not more than S$ died | 


tished. If these are cut green, the loss of juices, which the soil has sus- 
tained by their growth, is less sensibly felt, as a part of it is compensated 


during their whole progress from the egg to maturity, and ali but two died| for by their roots. Nearly all the plants that are cultivated for fodder are 


I think by reason of feeding wet leaves. 
On the whole, I conclude, from my self-taught experiment, (for I have) 


of this kind. 
There are some plants which, though generally raised for the sake of 


never seen any worms but those I have reared this season) that it would! their seed, exhaust the soil less than the grains; these are of the nume- 


require verv few Italian mulberry trees to feed 60 or 100,000 silk worms. 
And 2d, I am led to believe there are such an extensive variety of native 
mulberries, that some of them may on experiment be found to be equally 


rous family of leguminous plants, and which sustain a middle rank be- 
tween the two of which I have just spoken. ‘Their perpendicular roots 
divide in the soil, and their large leaves, and thick, loose, porous stalks rea- 


suitable for the feeding silk worms as the Italian, or Chinese mulberry, | dily absorb airand water. These parts preserve for a long time the juices 
and of all that I have seen there are two sorts or varieties at the Rosen-| with which they are impregnated, and yield them to the soil, if the plant 
dale, that appear best calculated for that purpose. These grow conve-| be buried in it before arriving at maturity; when this is done, the field is 
niently: the leaf is very large and succulent; the tree appears inclined, if} still capable of receiving and nourishing a good crop of corn. Beans pro- 


it had room, to grow low with spreading boughs, and the worms eagerly) 
eat the whole leaf with the exception of the spine, and if fuily grown, a 
few of the largest ribs. AGRICOLA. 








Science of Agriculture. 


From Chaptal’s Chemistry applied to Agriculture. 








SUCCESSION OF CROPS. 

A soil may be forced, by extreme care, enormous expense, and the use 
of manure without measure, to produce all sorts of crops; but it is not in 
such sort of proceedings that the science of agriculture consists. Agri- 
culture ought not to be considered as an object of luxury; and whenever 
the produce of agricultural management does not amply repay the care and 
expense bestowed upon it, the system followed is bad. 

A good agricuiturist, will, in the first place, make himself acquainted 
with the nature of his soil, in order to know the kind of plants to which it 
is best adapted; this knowledge may be easily acquired by an acquaintance 
with the species of the plants produced upon it spontaneously, or by ex- 
periments made upon the land, or upon analogous soils in the neighbor- 
hood. 

But however well adapted the soil and climate may be to the cultivation 
of any particular kind of vegetable, the former soon ceases to be produc- 
tive if constantly appropriated to the culture of plants of the same or ana- 
logous species. In order that land may be cultivated successfully, various 
kinds of vegetables must be raised upon it in succession, and the rotation 
must be conducted with intelligence, that none unsuited either to the soil 
or climate may be introduced. It is the art of varying the crops upon the 
same soil, of causing different vegetables to succeed one another, and of 
understanding the effect of cach upon the soil, that can alone establish 
that good order of succession which constitutes cropping. 

A good system of cropping is, in my opinion, the best guarantee of 
success that the farmer can have; without this, all is vague, uncertain, 
and hazardous. In order to establish this good system of cropping, a de- 
gree of knowledge is necessary, which unhappily is wanting to the great- 
er part of our practical farmers. I shall here state certain facts and prin- 
ciples, which may serve as guides in this important branch of agriculture. 


More extensive information on this subject may be found in the excel-|| 


lent works of Messrs. Yvart, and Pictet.t 
Principce 1. ll plants exhaust the soil. 
Plants are supported by the earth, the juices with which this is impreg- 





* See note on page 124. 
+t ‘‘ Cours complet d’Agriculture,” articles Assolement et Succession de Cul- 





duce this effect in a remarkable degree; peas to a less extent. 

Generally speaking, those plants that are cut green, or whilst in flow- 
er, exhaust the soil but little; till this period they have derived their sup- 
port alinost exclusively from the air, earth, and water; their stalks and 
| roots are charged with juices, and these parts that are left in the earth after 
/mowing, wiil restore to it all that had been received from it by the plant. 
| From the time when the seed begins to be formed, the whole system 
|of nourishment is changed; the plant continues to receive nourishment 
|for the perf~ cing of its seed, from the atmosphere and the earth, and also 
| yields to the grain all the juicesit had secreted in its own stalks and roots: 
by this means the stalks and roots are dried and exhausted. When the 
| fruits have arrived at maturity the skeleton remains of the plant, if aban- 
doned to the earth, restore to it only a small portion of what had been taken 
from it. 
| The oleaginous seeds exhaust the soil more than the farinaceous seeds; 
jand the agriculturist cannot be at too much pains to free his grounds from 
| weeds of that nature, which so readily impoverish them; especially from 
| the wild mustard, sinapis arvensis, with which cultivated fields are so often 
| covered. 
| PrincipLe 3. Plants of different kinds do not exhaust a soil in the 
| same manner. 
| The roots of plants of the same genus or family, grow in the soil in the 
same manner, they penetrate to a similar depth, and extend to correspond- 
‘ing distances; and exhaust all that portion of the soil with which they come 
‘in contact. 
| ‘hose roots which lie nearest the surface, are more divided than those 
|that penetrate deeply. The spindle or tap roots, and all those that pene- 
trate deeply into the earth, throw out but few radicles near the surface, 
/and consequently the plant is supplied with nourishment from the layers 
of soil in contact with the lower part of the root. Of the truth of this I 
|have often had proof, and I will mention an example. If when a beet or 
| turnip is transplanted, the lower portion of the spindle be cut off, it will 
‘not grow in length, butin order to obtain its supplies of nourishment from 
ithe soil, it will send out radicles from its sides, which will enable it to 
‘obtain tne necessary supplies froin the upper layers of the soil; and the 
|reot will become roundish instead of long. 
| Plants exhaust only that portion of the aoil which comes in contact with 
|their roots; and a spindle root may be able to draw an abundance of nou- 
jrishment from land, the surface of which has been exhausted by short or 
| creeping roots. 

The roots of plants of the same and of analogous species always take a 
like direction, if situated in a soil which allows them a free development; 





ture, par Yvart. ‘‘ Traite de Assolemens,’’ par Ch. Pictet. 





— thus they pass through, and are supported by, the same layers of 


earth. For this reason we seldom find trees prosper that take the place of 
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others of the same species; unless a suitable period has been allowed for || 


producing the decomposition of the roots of the first, and thus supplying 
the earth with fresh manure. 

To prove that different kinds of plants do not exhaust the soil in the 
saine manner, it is perhaps sufficient for me tostate, that the nutrition of 
vegetables is not a process altogether mechanical: that plants do not ab- 
sorb indiscriminately, nor in the same proportions, all the juices and salts 


that are presented to them; but that either vitality, or the conformation of || 


their organs, exerts an influence over the nutritive action; that there is 
on the part of plants some taste, some choice regarding their food, as has 


been sufficiently proved by the experiments of Messrs. Davy and De Saus- || 


sure.* It is with plants as itis with animals, there are some elements 
common to all, and some peculiar to each kind: this is placed beyond 
doubt, by the preference given by some plants to certain salts, over others. 

Principe 4. All plants do not restore to the soil either the same 
quantity or the same quality of manure. 


The plants that grow upon a soil, exhaust more or less of its nutritive |, 


juices, but all return to it some remains, to repair a part of its loss. The 
grains and the oleaginous seeds may be placed at the head of those which 
exhaust a soil the most, and repair the least the injury done it. In those 
countries where plants are plucked up, they return nothing to the soil that 
has nourished them. 
mentioned above, that by forming their seed consume a great part of the 
manure contained in the soil; but the roots of many of these soften and 


divide the soil to a considerable depth; and the leaves which fall from the || 


stalk during the progress of vegetation restore to the earth more than is 


returned by those before mentioned. There are others still, the roots and |) 


stalks of which remaining strong and succulent after the production of 


their fruits, restore to the soil a portion of the juices they had received} 


from it; of this kind are the leguminous plants. 
Many plants that are not allowed to produce seed, exhaust the soil but 


very little; these are very valuable in forming a system of successive crops, || 


as by introducing them into the rotation, ground may be made to yield for 
many years without the application of fresh manure; the varieties of tre- 
foil, especially clover and sainfoin, are of this sort. 

PriNcipLe 5. All plants do not foul the soil equally. 

It is said that a plant fouls the soil, when it facilitates or permits the 
growth of weeds, which exhaust the earth, weary the plant, appropriate 
to themselves a part of its nourishment, and hasten its decay. All plants 
not provided with an extensive system of large and vigorous leaves, calcu- 
lated to cover the ground, foul the soil. 

The grains, from their slender stalks rising into the air, and their long, 
narrow leaves, easily admit into their intervals those weeds that grow up- 
on the surface, which being defended from heat and wind grow by favor 
of the grain they injure. 

Herbaceous plants, on the contrary, which cover the surface of the soil 
with their leavea, and raise their stalks to only a moderate height, stifle 
all that endeavors to grow at their roots, and the earth remains clean. It 
must be observed, however, that this last is not the case unless the soil be 
adapted to the plants, and contain a sufficient quantity of manure to sup- 
port them in a state of healthy and vigorous vegetation; it is for want of 
these favorable circumstances that we often see these same plants languish- 


ing, and allowing the growth of less delicate herbs, which cause them to || 


perish before time. Vegetables sown and cultivated in furrows, as are 
the various roots and the greater part of the leguminous plants, allow room 
for a large number of weeds; but the soil can be easily kept free by a fre- 
quent use of the hoe or weeding fork; and by this means may be preserv- 
ed rich enough for raising a second crop, especially if the first be not al- 
lowed to go to seed. 

The seeds that are committed to the ground often contain those of weeds 
amongst them, and too much care cannot be taken to avoid this; it is 
more frequently the case, however, that these are brought by the winds, 
deposited by water, or sown with the manure of the farm yard. 

The carelessness of those agriculturists who allow thistles and other 
hurtfal plants to remain in their fields, cannot be too much censured; each 
year these plants produce new seeds, thus exhausting the land and increas- 
ing their own numbers, till it becomes almost impossible to free the soil 
of them. This negligence is carried by some to such an extent, that they 
will reap the grain all round the thistles, and leave them standing at liber- 
ty to complete their growth and fructification. How much better it would 
be to cut those hurtiul plants before they flower, and to add them to the 
manure of the farm. 
we may draw the following conclusions. 

Ist. That however well prepared a soil may be, it cannot nourish along 
succession of crops without becoming exhausted. 

2d. Each harvest impoverishes the soil to a certain extent, depending 
upon the degree of nourishmeni which it restores to the earth. 

3d. The cultivation of spindle roots ought to succeed that of running 
and superficial roots. 





* The new theory teaches, that plants do not part their food, but that they 


throw off, as excrementitious matter, whatever is not adapted to their wants. 


There are some plants to be sure, besides those || 


From the principles which I have just established, || 


4th. It is necessary to avoid returning too soon to the cultivation of the 
same or of analogous kinds of vegetables, in the same soil.* 

| 6th. It is very unwise to allow two kinds of plants, which admit of the 
ready growth of weeds among them, to be raised in succession. 

6th. Those plants that derive their principal support from the soil should 
|not be sown, excepting when the soil is sufficiently provided with ma- 
nure. 

7th. When the soil exhibits symptoms of exhaustion from successive 
harvests, the cultivation of those plants that restore most to the soil, must 
|be resorted to. 

These principles are confirmed by experience; they form the basis of a 
system of agriculture rich in its products, but more rich in its economy, 
by the diminution of the usual quantity of lavor and manure. All culti- 
vators ought to be governed by them, but their application must be modi- 
fied by the nature of scils, and climates, and the particular wants of each 
locality. 

To prescribe aseries of successive and various harvests, without paying 
any regard to the difference of soils, would be to commit a great error, 
and to condemn the system of cropping in the eyes of those agriculturists, 
who are too little enlightened to think of introducing into their grounds 
the requisite changes. 

Clover and sainfoint are placed amongst the vegetables that ought to 
|enter into the system of cropping, but these plants require a deep and not 
too compact soil, in order that their roots may fix themselves firmly. 

Flax, hemp, and corn require a good soil, and can be admitted as a 
|crop only upon those lands that are fertile, and well prepared. 

Light and dry soiis cannot bear the same kind of crop as those that are 
|compact and moist. 

Each kind of soil, then, requires a particular system of crops, and each 
farmer ought to establish his own upon a perfect knowledge of the charac- 
ter and properties of the land he cultivates. 
| As in each locality the soil presents shades of difference, more or_less 

marked, according to the exposure, composition, depth of the soil, &c. 
| the proprietor ought so to vary his crops, as to give to each portion of the 
land the plants of which it is best adapted; and thus establish a particular 
‘rotation of crops upon the several divisions of his estate. - 
| The wants of the neighborhood, the facility with which the products 
‘may be disposed of, and the comparative value of the various kinds of 
crops, should all be taken into the calculation of the farmer, in forming 
|his plan of proceedings. 

| There is another point in regard to crops that ought to be well weighed 
by the farmer; though his lands may be suited to cultivation of a particu- 
jlar kind, his interests may not allow him to enter upon it. The more 
abundant any article is, the lower will be its price; he ought then to pre- 
|fer those crops of which the sale is most secure. If a product cannot be 
consumed upon the spot, it is necessary to calculate the expense of trans- 
porting it to a place of sale in countries where it is needed. 

| A proprietor ought to provide largely for the wants of his animals and of 
the men living upon hia estate, before arranging for the disposal of surplus 
crops; he will then calculate his various harvests in such a manner, as to 
be always secure of receiving from the earth the means of subsistence for 
those employed in performing the labor. 

An intelligent farmer, whose lands lie at a distance from a market, will 
‘endeavor to avoid the expenses incident to the transportation of his pro- 
|ducts; and in order to do this he will give the preference to those harvests 
|of fodder or of roots which may be consumed upon the place by his de- 
| pendents and his animals. 
| There is another circumstance which must be attended to in sowing 
‘those lands which are light, or which lie upon a slope; for these it is ne- 

cessary to employ such vegetables as cover the soil with their numerous 
‘leaves, and unite in every direction by their roots, thus preserving it from 
| being washed away by rains, and at the same time protecting it from being 
|too much dried by the burning rays of the sun. 





| I hope it will be written upon the tables of your heart, in characters not 
'to be effaced by ambition, avarice or pleasure, that the only sure and cer- 
|tain happiness to be found on this side of the grave, is a consciousness of 
your own rectitude. All peace and homefelt joy are the reward of virtue. 
| And there is no applause in this world worth having unless it is crowned 
‘with our own.—Sir J. E. Wilmot to his Son. 





| *In addition to the reasons I have given why plants of the same or analo- 
gous kinds should not be cultivated in succession upon the same soil, there is 
another which I will here assign. M. Olivier, member of the French Insti- 
tute, has described with much care all the insects which devour the neck of 
‘the roots of grain ; these multiply infinitely if the same or analogous kinds of 
plants be presented to the soil for several successive years; but perish for 
want of food whenever plants not suited to be food for their larva, are made 
to succeed the grains. These insects belong to the family of Tipulz, or to that 
lof flies. (Sixteenth Vol. of the Memoirs of the Royal and Central Agricultu- 
ral Society of Paris.) 
t Sainfoin thrives, we believe, only in a calcareous soil. The various at- 
| tempts to raise it in the states, have hitherto, we believe, wholly failed.— 
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MisceHaneous, 








PINE PLAINS. 

[Large districts of our country bear this denomination. Their intrinsic value | 
for agriculture is daily becoming better appreciated ; and under improved 
management, with the aid of the clay marl which generally underlays 
them, they promise soon to be among our most profituble lands. The fol- 
lowing judicious remarks, on the proper mode of cultivating these lands, on 
‘* frequent ploughings,” and on ‘* natural meadows,”’ although written for 
Saratoga, have a general application, and cannot but be read with profit by 
all who cultivate sandy lands. They are extracted from a geological survey 
of Saratoga county, written by Dr. Steele, of Saratoga Springs.] 

The method which should be pursued with this soil, in order to obtain 
the greatest possible profits, seems to be agreed, among the most expe- 
rienced farmers, to be the following: First crop, winter wheat; second, 
Indian corn; third, barley, oats, spring wheat or rye, with which grass 
seed should be sown, (clover and timothy is preferred) and the whole 
ploughed or dragged in, at the same time. Experience has likewise giv- 
en currency to the belief that the roller is a very important implement in 
seeding sandy soils. It should be employed immediately after the seed is 
putin. This renders the surface compact and smooth, and gives a depth 
and firmness to the roots of the young plants, that they do not possess 
when the seed is strewed over the surface, as is the usual custom; and 
besides, it is supposed to protect it very materially against the effects of 
the winter. 

On the following season, the clover is to be well plastered, and the crop 
mowed for hay: the next season it should be again well strewed with-plas- 
ter, and it then may be fed until the latter part of August or the begin- 
ning of September; at which time it is to be turned over with the plough, 
and prepared for a future crop of grain. Wheat succeeds well, but there 
is some contrariety of opinion as to the mode of putting in the seed; the 
usual practice is to cross plough and break up the sod before the seed is 
sown; but those who have practised it, think the crop succeeds best when 
the seed is sown on the top of the furrows, and for this purpose the earth, 
after being well turned over, is rolled and merely harrowed. The seed 
is then sown and dragged in with a light harrow, or ploughed in the way 
of the furrows, with a very light plough; but not so as to disturb the sod. 

Some farmers, who have not made themselves acquainted with the use 
of the roller, have adopted the following method: they simply turn over 
the sod, and then cast the seed immediately on the top of the furrows; 
but it is obvious, that passing a roller over the surface, and then a light 
harrow would have the effect to fill up the interstices of the furrows, and 
render them more even for the reception of the seed; besides, it would 
render the earth more compact, and press it more closely to the green | 
crop turned under, and this is considered very essential in order more} 
readily to perfect its decomposition, and thereby render it subservient to} 
the growth of its successor, for which purpose it is buried. 

Many farmers prefer Indian corn, instead of wheat, on the sod, and 
some difference of opinion exists as to the propriety of turning over the 
sod in the fall, or in the spring immediately before planting. It should al- 
ways be turned over in the fall, before it has ceased growing, and in the 
spring after it has pretty well advanced. 

It seems to be agreed on all hands, that three successive crops are all 
that should be attempted before the field be again seeded, and the same 
rotation of crops be pursued. Under this course the quality as well as the 

uantity of the produce will annually improve, and an increase of fertility 
e constantly added to the soil. 

This soil would receive great and lasting improvement from the trans- 
position of the marl which lays at the bottom, to thesurface. This would 
give more tenacity and consistency to the soil, and prepare it more effect- 
ually for the benefit of the vegetable manure, which is to be supplied by 
frequent seeding. With this dressing, all those sandy hillocks, which are 
blown about like snow drifts, might be reclaimed and converted into orna- 
mental as well as profitable appendages to the farm.* 

The practice of clovering and plastering has been resorted to, and is in 
general use for the purpose of improving the soil; and it is universally ac- 











* Some years ago I published a paper on the existence of marl in this county, 
and its application as a manure ; but I have yet to learn whether any use lias 
ever been made of it 

The Agricultural Society of this county have this year, (1822) awarded a 
premium of $6 to Gilbert Waring, of the town of Saratoga Springs, for the best| 
experiment with marl—(I believe there was no competition.) He applied it} 
to some light sandy knolls, which were so poor as to be incapable of producing | 
even weeds. The rest of the field, excepting several of these hillocks, was a| 
thick clover-sward, which was turned over in the fall, and about the same time | 
the marl was conveyed to these barren spots, in the proportion of from 60 to| 
100 loads to the acre. In the spring succeeding, the whole field was planted | 
with Indian corn. The young plants, on the places where the marl was ap-| 
plied, began to distinguish themselves at an early period, by a much darker} 
colour, anda more luxuriant growth, which they continued to exhibit through | 
the senson; and at harvest, the crop was judged to be one-third better than any | 
other part of the field, from an equal quantity of ground. 

The marl which was used has the appearance of db/ue clay, but effervesces 
very strongly with acids. 
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knowledged to be by far the cheapest and best method hitherto adopted. 
Much complaint is, however, made of the liability of the clover to be kill- 
ed out during the winter; but several distinguished practical farmers speak 
with confidence, that if the seed be ploughed or well barrowed in, and 
then well rolled, this evil will no longer exist. Covering the seed when 
it is sown, is in practice with some farmers, and the effects resulting from 
it justifies the procedure; but the roller, so far as my knowledge extends, 
has seldom been used on these soils, although it has been resorted to, and, 
indeed, is in general use with some of the farmers on the loamy soils, 
where its good effects have not been denied by any. 

The idea of rendering the earth ‘* mellow” for the reception of the 
seed, which means, to have it finely pulverized and light, in common 
language, ‘‘ like an ash heap,” does not appear to be so important as ma- 
ny of our farmers seem to imagine. The great object of ploughing, is to 
destroy and cover in the earth every species of vegetation, that the crop 
to be expected from the seeding, may have nothing to choke and impede 
its growth, or deprive it of any share of the nutriment that there is in the 
soil, which would be useful to its own health and vigour; when this object 
is effected, the plough can be of no further use, except to cover the seed, 

The prevalent opinion, that turning in the dew or exposing a new sur- 
face of the earth frequently to the rays of the sun, enriches the soil, has 
likewise no foundation in fact. The earth can imbibe nothing from the 
sun’s rays but heat and light, which it possesses in sufficient quantity for 
all the purposes of vegetation, where it has not been moved at all. Who 
has not observed the most luxuriant spontaneous productions, where the 
soil had not been stirred for years? and it is a maxim with farmers, that 
‘* where weeds grow luxuriantly, any other vegetable will.”” Indeed, the 
frequent exposure of a new surface of the soil, during the summer months, 
must expose the volatile principles which it may contain to exhalation, 
and thereby endanger the loss of one essential article to its fertility, which, 
in soils that contain much animal matter, is very considerable. The turn- 
ing in of the dew, is equally absurd; it can contain no ingredient that is 
not found in rain-water, which is nearly pure. The dew is simply the ex- 
halations of the day, which are condensed during the cool of the evening; 
like rain, it forms an essential moisture for the support of vegetation, but 
can have no other effect. 

I saw several fields, in the town of Providence, in the fall of 1821, 
where rye had been gathered which had been sown the fall before, on 
sward or old pasture; the grass among the stubble was, undoubtedly, more 
abundant than it had been for some years before it was ploughed. This 
could not have failed of rendering the crop much less productive than it 
otherwise would have been, for beside diverting a share of the nutriment 
in the soil from the rye, it must have crowded and prevented its spreading. 

This luxuriant growth of grass was, undoubtedly, owing to two circum- 
stances in the mode of tillage: Ist, the imperfect manner in which the 
sod, during the first ploughing, was turned over, owing to the great num- 
ber of loose stones, which impeded the free and direct motions of the 
plough; and 2d, to the subsequent dragging and cross ploughing, which 
had the effect to place a great proportion of the sod grass-side up again, 
with the additional advantage of having the compressed and distorted roots 
torn asunder, and thinned in such a manner as to render them more 
susceptible of nutriment. 

The evil might have been prevented, not only to the immediate advan- 
tage of the crop, but to the permanent benefit of the soil, by devoting the 
time that was spent in *‘ cross ploughing and harrowing,” to removing 
the impediments to the free motions of the plough, and then carefully 
turning the sod so effectually as perfectly to cover the face of it; a heavy 
roller then passed over the surface, would have the effect to secure it in 
its place, to press the loose earth more firmly into the spaces between the 
furrows, and prevent more effectually, the possibility of its again vegeta- 
ting. In this situation, it is ready for the seed, which should be covered 
with a light plough or harrow, special care being taken not to disturb or 
displace the sod which, thus confined, soon commences decomposing, or, 
in the common phrase, ** rotting,” thus furnishing an important and whole- 
some nutriment to the corn plants, whose roots are pushing in all direc- 
tions into its substance. 

The thick, stiff, and tough nature of the soil of this region, is offered 
as an objection cto this mode of procedure. I am aware that the spontane- 
ous grasses, particularly on a fertile soil, commonly produce a more stub- 
born and unmanageable sod than that produced by the grasses usually cul- 
tivated, but I believe no method will be found more effectual in decom- 
posing it, as that of covering it closely in the earth. ‘Ibe objection, how- 
ever, may be remedied by substituting the more useful grasses, as clover 
or timothy, which furnish a much better pasture, give a greater abund- 
ance, and a better quality of hay, and when turned under, yields a much 
more prolific ingredient to an exhausted soil. If this practice were pur- 
sued, I can see no reason why wheat cannot be produced here as well as 
in the adjoining town of Galway, where more wheat is raised than in any 
other town in the county, particularly should the mode of manuring with 
lime be adopted. 

It should be observed, that in Galway, as in most places where wheat 
is raised in the greatest perfection, lime forms one of the ingredients in 





||the composition of the soil, while in that of Providence, and in the whole 
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of the primitive region of this county, where wheat is considered a very 
precarious crop, lime is hardly discernable among its component parts. 
Experiments made with lime in Gaiway, and along the secondary re- 
gion, have added but little to its credit as a manure. This result, is ow- 
ing to the soil already containing a sufficient quantity for all the purposes 





plants. This isan experiment of much interest, and the result will be 
looked for with anxiety. 





| ON STEAMING FOOD FOR HORSES. 
|| It has been ascertained, though perhaps not generally known, that grain 


of vegetation. Itisin the primitive region where this article is deficient, | of any kind cannot be «ressed or cooked by dry steam applied to the dry 


and where its application can be expected to have a good effect. 
FREQUENT PLOUGHING., 


| grain. If the steam is at a low pressure, ora little above atmospheric, 


a species of parching is produced on the grain so treated; and if steam of 


That frequent ploughing is useless, and frequently injurious, may be! very light pressure is applied, the grain may be entirely carbonized. An 


inferred from the experience of many of the most observing farmers. 
The practice of merely turning over the sod and sowing on the furrows, 
(see page 64,) is becoming every year more popular, and an intelligent 
farmer has just given me the following account of a process, which he 
tried the season past. 

Having a clean clover field, which he intended to plant with Indian 
corn, apart of it was ploughed and planted in the usual way, while the 
other part was merely ridged or ** back-furrowed,” at sufficient distances 
for the rows, while the space between was left unmoved and green with 
clover, to be turned over to the hills during the process of hoeing; the 


intermediate and very simple process has however been found, whereby 
grain of any sort can be completely boiled, which is done by soaking the 
grain in water for a period of from six to twelve hours, according to its 
state of dryness; and then placing it in the receiver described for steam- 
ing roots, and applying them for an hour, the grain will come out com- 
pletely boiled. From this it may be inferred, that each grain becomes a 
little cauldron, containing as much absorbed water as serves to boil it by 
the application of steam; but whatever be the rationale of it, we are thus 
provided with a simple and efficient steaming and boiling apparatus appli- 
cable alike to the cooking of juicy roots or tubers, and dry grains. 





corn was planted on the centre of the ridge. ‘The success of this process} That horses on a farm may be kept more economically on prepared food 


was very observable through the season; the corn had a much more rapid}, 


and luxuriant growth, and at harvest yielded a considerable more aoundant | 
crop than the other parts of the field 

The result is imputed, by my informant, to the following causes: Ist. | 
‘*the ground beneath the hills of corn remaining unmoved and covered} 
by the furrows, retained the moisture longer than that which had been| 
turned over and exposed to the air and sun; hence the plants did not suf- 
fer by the crought, as did those on the other part of the field.” And 2dly, 
‘*« the turning of the sod, which was permitted to grow between the rows, 
up to the hills at hoeing time, furnished the roots, as they extended from) 
the ridge, with a new supply of vegetable matter and moisture. 

NATURAL MEADOW, 

Perhaps no kind of land has been more eagerly sought for, or more 
highly prized as an appendage to the farm, by the most of our farmers, | 
than what is usually termed ‘‘natural meadow;” and yet probably no part! 


. . : , . . . | 
of the farm is so unprofitable. The object is to secure a crop of hay,|, 


which it seldom fails to produce; but, it should be remembered, that the 
quantity is always much less than what might be produced from the same 
«juantity of land by cultivation; its quality is vastly inferior, and the land 





is totally lost to the production of any other crop. I have frequently), 
counted ten and twelve different species of grass within the compass of aj, 


few rods square, and not more than one or two of them that has ever been 
noticed as furnishing food suitable for the sustenance of stock, to say no- 
thing of the great variety of ferns, rushes and mosses growing upon the 
same spot, which every farmer would be pleased to have annihilated. 
Every farmer should calculate upon the cultivation of his grass, as he 
does upon that of his grain; he will then be sure always to have a sup- 
ply, and that too of a quality agreeable to his choice, while the system, if 


properly pursued, will have the effect to increase the quantity and quality |, 


of all his other crops to a degree, that those who are not acquainted with 
the facts, can hardly believe. 

The question has often been asked. What shall we do with the field? 
it is too wet to plough. The answer is, drain it. I have seldom seen a 
field of this description but what might be drained for a sum considerably 
less than what the first crop would amount to, and the effects of draining, 
if properly executed, is permanent. 

Since the introduction of gypsum as a manure, the plain lands have 
greatiy increased in value and importance in the estimation of farmers ge- 
nerally; indeed these lands have been commanding a higher price, in this! 
co. than those of any other description, under the same state of cultivation, 
and it is now believed, by those who have the best opportunity to judge, | 
that no soil can be brought so easily and cheaply into a state of profitable | 
cultivation as that of the plains. This opinion has caused them to be| 
sought after more, and, of course, has raised their value. The soil of| 
these plains being naturally light, is soon exhausted by improper tillage; | 





but where the plan laid down in pages 63 and 65 has been adopted and} 


pursued, there has been no depreciation in its productions, but, on the 
contrary, they have been almost incredibly augmented. 

The subject which excites the most serious apprehensions with regard 
to the profitable tenure of this class of soil, is the deficiency of fencing 
timber; but this defect wiil probably be supplied by the introduction of 
‘“*hedges,’’ and it is believed that our own forests contain the necessary 
materials for effecting this object, in the CRavraGus Crus-GALLt, or 
CoccinEA, (common thorn-bush.) There are several species of this 
shrub, natives of the soil, some of which will unquestionably answer our 
purpose better than any that can be introduced from abroad 

The first and only attempt, which I know of in this county, to bring 
this system into operation, was undertaken by Mr. Davis, on land be- 
longing to J. K. Beekman, Esq. During the fall past, 500 of the plants 
of this shrub have been placed by Mr. Davis in regular order to forma 
hedge; they are planted in two parallel lines, twelve mches apart, and at 
regular intervals of six inches. Mr. D. has likewise planted a quantity 
of the seed, with a view of ascertaining the best method of obtaining the 





than in the state and manner in which food is usually administered to them, 
Ihave no doubt. The fact, however, will soon be ascertained, in conse- 
quence of the premium which the Highland Society has just now an- 
nounced on the subject. The results of the experiments which some 
farmers will make, will, we fondly anticipate, prove the facility of pre- 
paring food, and economy in the use of it. We have the anthority of the 


|, owners of some of the coaching and posting establishments in Edinburgh, 


for stating,. that the saving which will arise from the use of prepared food, 
in the keep of forty horses, will amount to 140/. a year. We have also 
the high authority of Mr. Dick, the Professor of Veterinary Surgery in 
|Edinburgh, for saying, that the general health of horses under work, is 
much better on prepared than unprepared food. 

| Itis obvious, says Mr. Dick, the grand desideratum is to give food con- 
taining as much nutriment, and in as small bulk, as is consistent with the 
economy of the animal. If this problem is solved, it will follow, as a 
corollary, that it will be important to give that food which has been found 
best suited to its proportions, in such a state as is best suited for diges- 
‘tion. This is a point, however, worthy of consideration; and naturally 
\suggests the question, How is the body supplied with nourishment in 
taking food into the stomach? The common notion is, that much depends, 
as I have indeed before mentioned, on the hardness of the food; and it is 
‘a common saying, in order to show off a horse which is in condition, ‘that 
he has plenty of hard meatin him.” Now thisis a very silly and erroneous 
idea, if we inquire into it; for, whatever may be the consistency of the 
food which is taken into the stomach, it must, before the body can pos- 
sibly derive any substantial support or benefit from it, be converted into 
chyme—a pultaccous mass, and this, as it passes onwards from the stomach 
into the intestinal canal, is rendered still more fluid, by the admixture of 
the secretions from the stomach, the liver, and the pancreas, when it be- 
icomes of a milky appearance, and is called chyle. It is then taken into 
ithe system by the lacteals; and in this fluid, this soft state, and in this 
‘state only, mixes with the blood, and passes through the circulating ves- 
sels for the nourishment of the system. 

Now if the hardest of the food must in this manner be broken down 
and dissolved before it can really enter into the system, it must appear 
‘evident that something approaching to this solution, if done artificially, 
would greatly aid the organs of digestion in this process, and that thereby 
much exertion might be saved to the system, and at the same time nou- 
rishment would be rapidly conveyed into it. It is with this view that I 
would recommend the general adoption of cooking food for horses. —Edin- 
burgh Quarterly Journal of Ag. 
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| HOVEN IN CATTLE. 


I beg leave to add here some observations to the paragraph in 3d num- 
| ber of the Farmer and Gardener, headed, On the swelling of cattle. 

They also in Germany make use of the knife in this disease; but in a 
less dangerous way, and with better success. It is done with an instru- 
iment, called the Troicar, a thin and sharp pointed iron in its scabbard, 
| which is pushed into the noted place, then the iron is withdrawn, but the 
'sea»bard remains in the wound, for the escape cf the gas; it may even 
be kept there for some time to prevent the new formation of the gas, this 
is the great advantage of the iron over the knife, on account of the im- 
mediate contraction of the wound, following the use of the knife. 
| Another well approved means, which is accompanied by no danger, 
‘and which every farmer may easily prepare and provide for use, is the 
following: Take a few crude lime stones and burn them, then pound 
'them while they are glowing hot, and put the flour, before it can be im- 
'pregnated with the air gas, into a bottle, and cork it well to prevent the 
|communication of the external air to the lime. In case of a swelling, put 
‘a teaspoonful of the same into a bottle with a pint of warm water, shake 
it and give it to the sick animal, which immediately will be restored. 
| This means is based upon chemical principles in absorbing the fixed air, 
\(the gas) by the alkalies. —Farmer and Gardener. 
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Profits of the Mulberry —A gentleman in New-York, who has devot-|! fortune, to say nothing of his intellectual wealth, than if he received 
ed much time and attention to the planting of mulberry trees, gives a|/pay for this month and loaned it upon interest. Know is, in 
statement from two acres, which divided, will give the tollowing for one/| another respect, like money: the greater stock of it on hand, the 









a ‘more it will administer to the respectability and eajoyments of life. 
—— re of ground fenced by mulberry hedges and set out with $250 00 ‘But kno ledge is not to be acquired without cusdiiie, nor is any 

pteteeeseseeseeeeeceses eeerereetire SR sttodvigh dia aadesti ‘thing else that is useful in life. It is the labor we bestow in acquir- 
Interest and additional expense duiing five years,.......se+00. 187 501 in an object that imparts to it an intrinsic value. It has been well 


‘said that ‘although we may be learned by the help of others, we 
‘never can be wise but by our own wisdom.’ It is the humble de- 
sign of this monthly sheet to excite a laudable ambition to improve 
the mind as well as the soil. If we succeed in awakening the latent 
energies of the former, we think the latter will follow as a natural 
“consequence, and our object will be attained.” 


FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON.—No. 2. 


$437 50 

The acre will then produce—From 5 to 10 years, 10 per cent, from 10) 

to 15 years, 47 per cent, from 15 to 20 years, 112 per cent, averaging 

neaily 45 per cent, for the first 20 years, and continued at 112 per cent, 

afterwards. The culture of silk is becoming so profitable that it would 

seem advantageous for farmers generally, to give it their attention.— 
NV. B. Gazette. 


Mulberry trees.—If the growth in France of raw silk be estimated at! 


3,000 ,000Ib. the quantity of cocoons may be estimated at 36,000,0U0)Ib. | EDUCATION. — : 
It is calculated that 101d. of mulberry leaves will be consumed for the/| There are few terms of more indefinite meaning than the one 


preduction of 1b, of cocoons, so that the annual produce of France must|| Which heads this letter. Some suppose it consists in learning to 
be 577,000,000!b, of leaves; and giving to each tree an average annual, read, write and cipher; while others contend, that no young man 
produce of 10Ib., the number of mulberry trees must be above 5,700,000.|'can be deemed educated, or at least well educated, until he has been 
One ounce of eggs will, on an average. produce 100Ib. of cocoons An|/dubbed A. M. at the college, has passed a term at some academy, 
ounce of eggs 1s calculated to give at least 30,000 worms. The quantity or has become a licentiaie in one of the learned professions. My 
of silk worms annually reared in France cannot, therefore, be less than || definition varies from both, and comprises more than either. I de- 
10,800,000 ,000.—Dr. Bowring’s Report.. || fine education—a knowledge of our religious, moral, political, social 

Dr. Clarke's Direction to bie Sen for Aeciding Conta ion.—While| 24 relative duties,—aND THE HABITUAL PERFORMANCE OF THEM. 
you are ready at every call, make use of all your nines o prevent the | The apprentice, who has merely acquired the names of the tools 
reception of contagion. Do not breathe near the infected person; conta-| Which belong to a trade, may as well be deemed to have learnt that 
gion is generally taken into the stomach by means of the breath, not that) trade, as the boy to be educated, who has merely obtained school 
the breath goes into the siomach, but the noxious affluviy are by inspira- |instruction. The tools are the means by which the apprentice, by 
tion brought into the mouth, and immediately connect themselves with! attention and industry, is to acquire a knowledge of the trade, and 
the whole surface of the tongue and fauces, and in swallowing the saliva, | his reputation as a mechanic will depend upon the fidelity and skill 
are taken down into the stomach, and, there mixing with the aliment!) with which he employs them. Schooling is to the mental what tools 























that is in the process of digestion, are conveyed by means of the lacteal! 
vessels, through the whole of the circulation, corrupting and assimilating 
to themselves the whole mass of blood, and thus carry death to the heart, 
lungs, and the utmost of the capillary system. In visiting fever cases, || 
have been often conscious of having taken the contagion. On my return, 
home, I have drunk a few mouthfuls of warm water, and then with a! 
small point of a feather irritated the stomach to cause it to eject its con || 


are to the physical powers—the means of becoming useful to one’s 
self, and to society at large ;—and in both cases success and dis- 
tinction are wisely made to depend upon individual exertion. The 
boy may acquire the mechanical art, but the noblest powers of the 
mind are seldom developed but in manhood. Thus you perceive 
that I consider your education as having but commenced ; and that 


tents. By these means I have frequently throngh mercy, been enabled| you have yet to learn, by etudy and reflection, those high duties of 
to escape many a danger and many a death. Never swallow your saliva|) manhood which are to have an intimate bearing upon your future 
in a sick-room, especially where there is contagion; keep a hanakerchief| happiness and prosperity. Your mind has yet to be disciplined, by 











for that purpose, and wash your mouth frequently with tepid water. 
to windward of every corjse:you bury. Never go out with an empty 
stomach, nor let your strength be prostrated by long abstinence from fuod. 
Life of Adam Clarke. 
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Young Men’s Department. 











{The following brief address to young men was inserted in the Specimen 
Number of the Cultivator, issued in Junuary, 1834. As this specimen num- 
ber had but a partial circulation, we comply with the request of a valued 
correspondent in republishing it.] 

«“ The youNG MEN we would especially appeal to. You are des- 
tined soon to occupy the stage of public action, and to fill the im- 
portant stations in society. Now is the time to prepare for those 
high duties, as well as for profit and distinction in your business. 
Your characters are but partially formed, and are yet susceptible, of 
receiving good or bad impressions, which are to last through life. 
It is important to you, to your friends, and to society, that these 
impressions should be for good. We will lay before you rules and 
examples of the wisest and best men, to aid you in the formation of 
your charazters—to enable you to become intelligent and success- 
tul in your business,—useful and respectable in society,—and beloved 
and happy in your families. Do not object that you have no time to) 
read. Few young men labor more hours than did Benjamin Frank. 
Jin, or are more humble and self-dependent than he was in his 
youth; and yet Franklin found abundant time for self-instruction ; 
and so indefatigable and successful was he in his studies, that he be 
came one of the most useful and celebrated men of the age. We 
need not limit the remark to Franklin. Most of the distinguished 
men of the day have risen from humble stations by their own indus 
try and frugality, and have acquired a great share of their know- 
ledge in the hours not allotted to ordinary business. Your winter 
evenings are your own, and may be applied usefully. They may be 
computed at one-fourth of the day, or one entire month in the year. 
Time is money: and the young man who appropriates this month to 
the acquiring of useful knowledge, does more to add to his future 


Voc. II. 17 








Keep|/ reading, observation and reflection, and your habits are yet to be 


'|fixed. Practice is as necessary in this as it is in mechanics—it is 
|as necessary to make a fluent orator, or a graceful writer, as it is 
/|in cutting well a coat, or shoeing a horse. To stimulate you to the 
| performance of duty and to deter you from habits of sloth, indolence 
/and vice, I here venture to assure you, as a conviction growing out 
of half a century’s experience and observation,—that the practice of 
‘every virtue will bring its reward, in one shape or another—and 
‘that indulgence im vice, will as assuredly be followed by some cor- 
‘responding suffering, in mind or body. e enjoy animal propensi-. 
| ties in common with the brute creation ;—but the higher feelings— 
ithe moral sentiments,—the pleasures of intellect,—belong peculiar] 
'to man—and man rises in the scale of beings in proportion as he cul- 
tivates and improves these peculiar gifts of his Creator. 


THE NECESSITY OF GENERAL INTELLIGENCE IN A 
FREE GOVERNMENT. 

When the people govern, they should be virtuous and intelligent. 
They should be not only willing to obey the laws, but competent to 
make them. The very foundation of a republican government is 
based on good morals, and a general diffusion of knowledge among 
the whole people. Knowledge is not only essential to the prospe- 
rity of a free government, but absolutely necessary to its existence ; 
it is at once the vital principle and the sustaining power. The ex- 
perience of the past has told us, that wherever there has been men- 
tal and moral light, there has been liberty ; and wherever the people 
were ignorant, there was slavery. Since this is so, ignorance, which 
might be a misfortune in another country, is a crime in this; espe- 
cially, since the means of knowledge are within the reach of eve 
individual. In this republic, the intelligence of each individual is 
the depository and defence of his liberty. The free institutions of 
‘he United States are not secured by armies, revenues or constitu- 
tions; but by universal education. The education of the people 
stands in the place of armies, bulwarks and a throne. Know] ge 
and virtue are not only power and happiness, but they are “liberty.” 
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In the first place, knowledge is necessary to perceive the nature and 
talue of literary and civil institutions. The half-educated may know 
enough to desire these, but not enough to respect and sustain them. 
The illiterate cannot see the nature and object of literary institutions, 
which are to liberate the mind, and raise the intellectua] and mora} con 
dition of a nation—to increase the necessaries, and furnish the elegan- 
cies of life; and to let man feel and know the greatness of his nature. 
This can be known by those only who have felt the power, and tast- 
ed the pleasures of knowledge; and such institutions can be esta- 
blished and sustained by those only who can estimate their exalting 
influence. The nature and value of civil institutions, the educated 
will much better understand and honor. 
ledge is requisite to see the nature and necessity of civil government 
Man’s weakness makes society desirable, and his wickedness makes 

overnment necessary. This government he supports to protect his 
ife, his property, and his natural rights. The great object of go- 
vernment is to preserve order and distribute justice. The inteili- 
gent can estimate the value of such a public check and judge ; for 
they can see the consequences of the selfishness and maliciousness 
of men. 

Men, living m a civil government, have natural and civil rights; 
and knowledge becomes necessary that they may know when justice 
is administered. And, in the first place, men should know what 
their rights are; how many of them they have surrendered up to 
the general government, that they may enjoy its protection and the 
advantages of society ; and what rights they have retained, and of 
which nothing should deprive them, 

Having learned their rights, mn should know whether or not they 
were respected by their rulers. When there is fraud and injustice 
on the part of those who govern, the governed should be intelligent 
enough to know it, and able to defend themselves. The natural 
love of power, and the extreme selfishness of man, shou!d excite 
him for preparation to judge of those who are in office, and have 
the opportunity of gratifying these oppressive principles. Respect 
and obedience are due to those in office, for they are the guardians 
and ministers of that government which has been established for the 
promotiou of human happiness. But corrupt rulers may forfeit their 
claims by personal wickedness and public injustice; and if this 
should take place, the public should be able to perceive it, and stop 
the abuses before their liberties are in danger. 

On the other hand, the half-educated know not when their go- 
vernment is well administered. ‘They are discontented and clamo- 
rous when they have their rights, and all the blessings of a well-or- 
dered administration. They know not the value of the privileges 
they enjoy, and are always ready for a change in their rulers. They 
see not the excellencies of their civil institutions, and do hot feel re- 
spect enough for them to preserve them. In a government where 
the people not only make the laws, but select those who are to ad- 
minister them, there is the most imperious necessity for high intel- 
ligence and moral worth in every individual. The people should 
well understand their government, and be qualified to know that it 
is ably and justly administered ; or whether it is not made the in- 
strument of gratifying the ambition of the few, and of destroying the 
rights and of oppressing the many. The people should be educated 
to know whether or not they are restrained by any Jaw which does 
not conduce to the greatest private and general good. The people 
may see evils, but they ought to be able to take that general view 
of the wiole which would show them advantages (if there were 
such) which more than overbalance these evils. 

In this government, justice is very often administered by a jury: 
and as this jury is taken from among the people, all should prepare 
themsel\ es for being called upon to apply the Jaw, and judge of the 
rights of their fellow men. In the inferior courts of justice, the peo- 
ie are the judicial as well as the legislative part of the government. 

hese important offices demand intelligence in every citizen. When 
those who are to be chosen tor jurors are known to be ignorant or 
corrupt, dishonest individuals will claim the rights of others, and 
hope, through the known imperfection of the jury, to obtain these un- 
just demands which they are certain that right and the law wouid deny 
them. Thus, the ignorance of man may be the loss of their rights, 
when they themselves are to be judges. It is desirable, too, that 


there should be general intelligence to ensure uniformity in jury de- 
cisions ; for nothing excites a spirit of litigation more than uncer- 
tainty. When men differ, they should see the certainty of the de- 


land this 


A Ingh degree of know-|) 


‘hence becomes necessary to know when we should ask assistance 
from the laws, or, in other words, when litigation is necessary and 
justifiable. ‘To judge correctly in this, we must know what our 
irights are, and how far the Jaw may assist us in securing them ; 
B ans ag genera] information, ootained only by much 
|study and reading; but which all may get if they will avail them- 
selves of all the means of knowledge which may be obtained. Tay- 
lor’s District School. 
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It will be seen, by the notice inserted in te-day’s Cultivator, 
‘that an Agricultural Convention is proposed to be held in Albany, 
on the second Monday in Feb. next. The notice has appended 
to it the names of many highly respectable citizens, to whom the 
proposition was submitted—enough to give to it all the weight 
and consequence which is desirable in a preliminary measure. 
| This is the era of conventions ; and when their object is praise- 
worthy, they are seldom otherwise than beneficial. They tend to 
\bring about a concert of action, and to concentrate the energies 
of many for the accomplishment of a common good. And if the 
agricultural community can in this way do any thing to advance 
their interests, we may rest assured that the state will be benefit- 
ted, so intimately is the prosperity of the first identified with that 
of the latter. The discreet farmer must graduate the extent of 
his purchases from the merchant, manufacturer, &c. by the nett 
\profits of his farm. If we can double these profits, as we feel as- 
sured may be done, the other classes of society will be corres- 
pondingly benefitted. 
| There are many topics which present themselves as worthy the 
consideration of an agricultural convention, and in which the 
‘whole community have a deep interest. We will endeavor to point 
out some of the more prominent ones. 
| 1. The establishment of a School of Agriculture. ‘‘1t remains 
‘to us,’’ says Chaptal, ‘‘ to improve agriculture by the application 
of physical science. All the phenomena which it presents, are 
the consequences necessarily resulting from those eternal laws by 
which matter is governed ; and all the operations which the agri- 
culturist performs, serve only to develop or modify these causes. 
‘It is, then, to the acquisition of a knowledge of these laws, in 
order to calculate their effects, and modify their action, that we 
ought to direct our researches.’? These laws relate not only to 
the organic and ponderable matters with which we have to do, as 
animals and vegetables, earths and manures, but to light, heat and 
‘moisture, which exercise a controlling influence over animal and 
vegetable life. ‘‘ Discoveries made in the cultivation of the earth,”’ 
\itis well remarked by Davy, ‘‘ are not merely for the time and 
|country in which they are developed, but they may be considered 
‘as extending to future ages, and as ultimately tending to benefit the 
‘whole human race ; as affording subsistence for generations yet to 
come; as multiplying life, and not only multiplying life, but likewise 
providing for its enjoyment.”’ And if the sciences, as is often assert- 
ed, are worthy of our ardent pursuit, merely on account of the intel- 
lectual pleasures they afford—‘‘ by enlarging our views of nature, 
‘and enabling us to think more correctly with respect to the beings 
‘and objects around us,’’—how much more worthy are they of our re- 
gard, when employed to multiply the products and profits of human 
‘labor—to increase the comforts and happiness of the human family. 
| But it is not desired to make mere scientific farmers, but intimately 
‘to blend the practice, and the best practice, in all the departments 
‘of rural labor, with the theory, pelt to test and correct the one by 
‘the other. In the plan of a school which has been partially pro- 
‘mulgated, it is set down as an indispensable rule, that during the 
‘seven farming months, both teachers and students shall devote at 
‘least one half of the time to the practical labors of the field, the 
garden or the mechanic’s shop. The plan has been objected to 
‘on the ground, that few, comparatively, can become its inmates. 
|The same objection exists to all our higher literary schools: not 
‘one individual in five thousand receives instruction in our colleges ; 
‘and yet it would subject one to ridicule to contend, that these col- 
jleges do not exercise a highly salutary influence, indirectly, upon 





cisions of the law. Again, the laws were made to keep men honest. 
If they are disposed not to be so, the law may compel them. 


It 


ithe best interests of the community. So of our canals and public 
‘improvements ; they do not directly benefit property where ample 
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facilities of commercial intercourse previously existed—they have 
in fact comparatively and seriously diminished the value of real 
estate in some districts ; yet no one doubts their utilily to the com- 
munity at large. Besides should the predictions of the usefulness 
of an agricultural school be verified, schools cf the kind can be 
readily multiplied. 

The pupils of an agricultural schoel would not only carry with 
them into business life, those principles of science and that gene- 
ral knowledge which would be calculated to improve our husband- 
ry, and to add to the stock of general knowledge—but they would 


carry with them, and disseminate, practical knowledge in all the 


departments of agricultural labor. They would carry with them 
a knowledge of the various breeds of farm stock, of their relative 


value,—of the diseases to which they are incident, and the me- 


thods of treating them, when well or sick—a knowledge of the 
nature and proper management of different manures—of the prin- 
ciples and methods of draining and irrigation—of the principles 
and value of alternating crops—oft the best varieties of fruits and 


culinary vegetables, and the modes of propagating, cultivating 
and preserving them—a knowledge of all new plants, cme 

nich they 
are adapted, and mode of preparing for market—of the leading 
principles of mechanical science, highly essential in the construc- || 


in our rural culture, method of treatment, the soils to w 


tion and management of farm implements. They would carry 
with them, also, habits of application and refiection—hands inur- 
ed to labor, and minds imbued with light and truth, and animated 
with an ardent desire to obtain distinction for usefulness. The 


example of a good farmer exerts a magic and benign influence | 


upon all around him. Ais light is not hid under a bushel ; but 
shines forth to illuminate and instruct all who are within its influ- 
ence. Who will set bounds to the benefits which would result 


from annually locating one or two hundred such pupils in various 


parts of the state. 





nation ; this corruption increased in proportion as the intermediate 
‘ranks disappeared ; it was carried to the highest pitch when the 
whole empire consisted of men of enormous wealth, and popu- 
lace. 

‘* It is, in fact, in the middle classes that the domestic virtues, 
'—economy, forethought and the spirit of association,—mainly 
‘reside. It isin them that a certain degree of energy is incessantly 
called into operation, either as a means of rising, or of keeping 
the position already acquired. It is in them that alone the senti- 
‘ment of social equality, on which all justice is based, can be 
kept alive. We must see our equals, live with them, and meet 
them daily and hourly, encounter their interests and their passions, 
before we can get the habit of seeking our own advantage in the 
‘common weal alone. Grandeur isolates a man ; vast opulence ac- 
customs each individual to look upon himself as a distinct power. 
He feels that he can exist independently of his country ; that his 
elevation or his fall may be distant; and, ere long, the servile 
‘dependents, by whom a man who spends as much as a petty state 
is sure to be surrounded, succeed in persuading him that his plea- 
sures, his pains, nay, his slightest caprices, are more important 
than the welfare of the thousands of families whose means of sub- 
'sistence he engrosses. 

‘‘The morality of a nation is preserved by associating its sen- 
'timents with all that is stable and permanent ; it is destroyed by 
whatever tends to concentrate them on the present moment. So 
long as our recollections are dear to us. we shall take care that 
our hopes be worthy of them; but a people who sacrifice the me- 
mory of their ancestors, or the welfare of their children, to the 
| pleasures of a day, are but sojourners in a country—they are not 
| citizens.” 

| 3. A portion of public money may be usefully applied in aid of 
| county agricultural societies, to call forth talent and to excite in- 
| dustry. Of the salutary effects of premium rewards, for skill and 





2. The standard of instruction in our common schools should} enterprise in agricultural improvement, we have testimony enough 


be raised, to fit the pupils for the high duties and responsibilities 
of freemen, and to aid them in their future business of life. This 
is required, as well by political and moral considerations, as by 
a desire to keep pace, in the arts of labor, with the improvements 
of the age. The preservation of our civil rights depends upon 
the intelligence and independence of the middle class of society 
—the pecuniary prosperity of our state upon their habits of profit- 
able industry. It isin our common schools that we are to lay the 
foundation of this intelligence and independence, and to inculcate 
principles and habits of useful industry. 

The reports from our penitentiaries furnish us with two remarka- 
ble facts, viz. that of 180 convicts in the Connecticut state pri- 
son, ‘‘there is no one who, before his conviction, could read and 
write, and who was of temperate habits, and followed a regulur 
trade’’—and that ‘‘ there never hus been, in that prison, a convict 
who had received either a collegiate or classical education.’’ Vo- 
lumes could not enforce more strongly the propriety of adopting 
a high standard of common school instruction, nor urge stronger 
considerations for multiplying incentives to honest labor. These 
matters come within the special province of the agricultural class, 
who must from their numbers and influence give the impress to 
our character so long as our freedom shall survive. How little is 
now done in our common schools to instruct the boy in his future 
business of life, or in his civil rights and responsibilities. 

The importance of the middle class of a population, under a 
free government, is forcibly shown in the following extract, which 
we make from Sismondi’s History of the fall of the Roman em- 
pire. 

‘* But one effect,’’ says this historian, ‘‘of the long duration of 
states, and of their extended power, is, to separate the inhabitants 
into two classes, between whom the distance is constantly widen- 
ing, and gradually to destroy the intermediate class, together with 
which all the social virtues are gradually uprooted and annihilated. 
From the time that this gulph is once opened between the two ex- 
tremes of society, every successive revolution does but contribute 
to widen it ; the progress of wealth had been favorable to the rich, 
the progress of distress favors them still more. The middle class 
had been unable to stand the competition with them during pros- 
perity ; in adverse times it is crushed under those calamities which 
only the wealthy can stand against. The corruption of Rome had 


| in the experiment which our state made in 1817, and which is yet 
exerting a beneficial influence among us. We see it confirmed 
| also in the states which surround us, some of which have for a long 
| time been liberal of their funds to this object, while others, yet 
| in their infancy, have recently began to copy the provident exam- 
ple. There is no country which has made greater advances in 
improved husbandry, during the last fifty years, than Scotland, 
‘and there is none perhaps which now excels her. Her agricultu- 
ral society has been in existence about fifty-one years, and in that 
time has distributed, to the tillers of the soil, premiums to the va- 
lue of about half a million of dollars. The value of her agricul- 
tural products has been augmented, in the mean time, several mil- 
lionsannually. Who will deny, that her premiums have contribut- 
ed largely to bring about this wonderful improvement in Scotch 
husbandry. The remarks of Chaptal upon this subject, inserted 
‘in our October number, are so pertinent and forcible, that we beg 
‘leave to refer to them, as further illustration upon this head. 

4. We want better common roads. The existing laws are de- 
ifective, or they are not faithfully executed. Nothing tends so ra- 
\pidly to improve and enrich a district, as good roads. The pro- 
fits of agricultural labor, as well as the stimulants to industry, are 
lincreased by every new facility for transporting its products to 
\market. The attention of our legislatures has been so much en- 
grossed by party esceges private claims and monied incorpora- 
itions, as to leave little time to deliberate upon the matter, and to 
\digest a better system. In truth, a goodly portion have been strict- 
\ly political or professional gentlemen, whose study has been more 
to improve the road to office, and the road to preferment, than the 
common roads of the farmer. Plans of improvement have been 
suggested, and we are advised that some of these will probably be 
submitted. 
| §&. We have a formidable ont in the Canada thistle, which 
\it requires the united efforts of all landholders to put down, aided 
by legal penalties. Lastly. 

6. The serious depredations of the Grain-worm upon the wheat 
crop of some districts, and the apprehended danger, that it will ex- 
‘tend itself over the state, is a matter highly worthy the considera- 
‘tion of an agricultural convention. 

We have thus suggested some prominent subjects which may 
engage the attention of an agricultural convention, of manifest 








begun from the time of the republic, from the time that the mid- 
dle class ceased to impress its own peculiar churacter on the whole 


‘importance to the farmer and the public. Whether all or any of 
‘them will be discussed itis not our province to say. And we will 
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close our already too ae remarks, by calling upon the ag- 
ricultural interests in the several counties to weigh the matter with 
all deliberation, and if they concur with us in the belief, that 
much good may result from the proposed meeting, to give it their 
cordial and efficient support. We would in particular address 
those who dre just entering upon the stage of business life—who 
are anxious not only to acquire fortunes, but reputations for _ 
lic usefulness, and who are to give a character to our agiiculture 
in coming years. ‘‘ Nothing,’ said an ancient sage, ‘‘can be 
more despicable than an old man, who has no other proof of hav- 
ing lived long in the world than his - of ** It should be the ob- 
ject of our ambition that we should all signalize the period of life 
allotted to us, by some exertion, either mentally or bodily, which 
may be useful to mankind, and give us a claim to their remem- 
brance, to their respect, and to their gratitude.”’ 





_ Agricultural Fairs have diminished in our state, while they are 
increasing in number and interest elsewhere. The states of Mas- 
sachusetts, Ohio and Indiana, and we believe some other states, 
have made liberal provisions for these fairs from the public treasury. 
In Massachusetts, most of the agricultural societies have a perma- 
nent fund, the interest of which only is annually expended. The 
fund of the Worcester county society amounts to $8,000, mostly in 
bank stocks, which gives them an income of five hundred dollars a 

ear. The distribution of this sum annually in the county, in excit- 
ing emulation, and in rewarding rural skill and industry, has done 
much there, as it would be likely to do every where, to increase in- 
dividual wealth and comfort, and thereby to promote the public prus- 


perity. 


| 
It seems now to be reduced to a certainty, that agricultural fairs || 


cannot be sustained in New-York, with any degree of usefulness, 
without the efficient patronage of the legislature. It is for the far- 
mers themselves virtually to decide, whether this patronage shall be 
had: for we have little reason to doubt the disposition to grant, 
what the unequivocal and expressed wishes of the yeomanry may 
ask on this head. We repeat, that there is now no oval of opi- 
nion as to the benefits which have arisen from former appropriations. 


‘manure, and of cultivating, harvesting and securing the turnips for 
winter, 1 estimate at $18. The product of the 100 rods may be 
|put down as follows :-— 








PCT Ti.  siccneceiterasahenss adh ocanests $15 00 
350 bushels ruta baga, at le. 6d............- 65 624 
PEG o vcccccece ecceccces Cvevcece occccccccces 1 00 

81 624 

DeGast Chergetye ss icc csccccccccces cosccccccsee IEW 
A a ee - $63 624 

5. We burnt a strip of wheat stubble, first scattering upon it some 





light straw, sowed upon it the seed of the white turnip, and harrow- 
ed it in thoroughly, the 4th August. The plants were thinned with 
the hoe, and we gathered a fair crop of handsome table turnips. 

| 6. Wernixed pumpkin seed profusely with uur seed corn. Where 
‘the corn stood well, the pumpkins were tolerably productive; where 
/worms thinned it they grew in great abundance. We gathered 
from seven acres more than forty cart loads. With these, our small 
|potatoes and refuse apples, boiled together, and soit corn, we have 
/put fourteen porkers in good condition for the barrel, and have 
enough in store to keep them thriving till the middle of December. 
We thus expect to make 3,000 Ibs. of pork from the refuse matters, 
| which every farm may be made to produce, and which are not market- 
able commodities. e put down the saving in these matters as a 
prominent item in the profits of a farm. 





| CUT-WORM. 

The ravages of this insect last spring, particularly in our corn 
fields, gives an importance to every suggestion which may promise 
a preventive. The remedy suggested below has the sanction of 
| philosophy as well as experience, and promises the further benefit 
| of being decidedly beneficial to the growth of the corn. The labor 
' and expense of making the application are comparatively trivial. It 

is probably the caustic qualities of the aJkali afforded by the ashes 
and lime, that kept the worm from the circle of its influence, or de- 
stroyed it. We copy the article from the Tennessee Farmer. It 





We are yet young in agricultural improvement. We have no doubt ode ; . 
neler. Dyck ed, with the laborers which it, 8ee™8 to have been penned by its intelligent and practical editor, 


the products of our soil may be doub 

now employs. This would soon add millions to our wealth, while 
an annual appropriation from the treasury would return to it com- 
pound interest in the form of increased revenues. 


EXPERIMENTS. 





| Judge Emerson. 
|| **As soon as the corn is covered with earth, let a hand follow, 


having a bag hanging at his side, containing ashes and plaster mix- 
/ed, one-third of the latter, and two-thirds of the former, or ashes 
‘alone, either leached or unleached—the latter would probably be 

e—and let him drop a handful on each hill of corn. We 


ming operations of the past season, we have made some! Preferabl f ; we 
In our farming ope P : | would recommend, where it can be obtained, the partial substitution 


experiments rather out of the ordinary routine of practice, the results 
of which we here state, for the benefit and admonition of others. 


| of lime for ashes, in which case, to preserve the hands of the dropper 


from injury, it will be necessary for him to use a cup, shell, or gourd, 


A, Wie Gisekin See = peed of tube Sage. sees between she a with which to take up the lime—each bag should be large enough 


in a field of corn, after the last dressing. On harvesting the’corn, 
about the 13th Sept. but a few drawn plants of the ruta baga were 
found. The corn stood well and stout, 3 by 24 feet, and pumpkin 
vines covered the surface. ‘Ihe turnips did not fail for want of nou- 


| to contain as much of the substance used as the dropper can conve- 
niently carry. We request our readers in this vicinity to give the 
| foregoing a fair trial, and to furnish us with an accurate account of 
the result, both as to its effects in preventing the ravages of the 


rishment in the soil, but from the absence of heat, light and air, to || Cut-Worm and in increasing the crop. In our use of ashes and 


elaborate this food, and to produce a natural development of the 
plants. 


plaster, they were dropped on the seed corn, and covered with it. 


We!) Ihe effect on the crop was decidedly and greatly beneficial. For 


=: We set Semernans Yetween some of Cotes bent, The| preventing the ravages of the Cut-Worm, there is good reason to 


lost more in the bean crop than we gained in the buckwheat. 
beans did not mature and ripen well. | 

3. We sowed half a pound of Aberdeen turnip seed, broad-cast, 
upon half an acre of corn, after the last hoeing. The corn having 
been replanted, and yet thin, from the devastations of the worm, was’! 
not cut up till about the 25th Sept. On the 10th Nov. we gathered 
70 bushels of good turnips, many small ones being left, the crop not 
having been thinned. 

4. Manured 100 rods, or five-eighths of an acre, of one year ley, 
from which the clover had been mown the last of June, ploughed, 
harrowed, and drilled in half a pound of ruta baga seed, on the 4th 
July. The after culture consisted of two dressings, with cultivator 
and hoe, at the first of which the plants were thinned to 8 or 10 
inches in the drill. The crop was taken up the 18th Nov. and the 


product was 350 bushels. The ground and crop were measured. || 


The seed was drilled in by a bungler, who made the drills too dis- 
tant, often four feet. At regular intervals of 2} feet the product 
would have been at least 100 bushels more. This practice is not 


believe that it would be best to deposite the ashes on the hill after 
the corn is covered, and this mode will probably be found nearly, if 
not quite, as beneficial in increasing the crop.” 





Large Vegetable Productions.—The newspapers teem, as is usual 
at this season, with statements of the extraordinary weight of vege- 
table monsters. We are too apt, in judging of both vegetable and 
‘animal productions, to let our wonder outrun our reason, and to 
graduate value according to size—when in truth, as a general 
rule, the larger productions are of a quaiity inferior to those of me- 
dium or inferior size. 

Take, for instance, among roots, the potato: the very large varieties 
will be found to be coarse, watery and comparatively devoid of flavor 
and nutriment. So of the very large beet, radish or pumpkin—who 
‘eatsthem? The farm stock only. In fruits as the appie, pear and 
‘plum, most of the fine flavored and esteemed varieties are of dimu- 
‘nitive size. The remark, too, will pretty generally apply in regard 








new, nor is the product great; but the result is given to show the 
profits of root culture. The expense of curing the clover, of 12 loads 








ito animals: the very big are seldom models of beauty or sources of 
| profit. 
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GREAT PRODUCTS IN OHIO. 

Scioto Valley against the World.—N. W. Vhatcher,Esq. secretary of the 
Aer cultural Society, has handed us the following sta‘ement. It contains 
striking illustrations of the fertility of our soil, under skilful cultare:— 

** One hundred and fifty-four dushels of corn, actual liberal measure, was pro- 
duced the present season on one measured acre of ground, selected from a field 
of twelve acres, all equally as good, on the farm uf Mr. George Renick of this 
vicinity. Mr. Felix Renick produced eighty-five and a half bushels of vats on 
an acre of ground: the seed of which he recently brought from England. ‘The 
O1ls Weigh about twelve pounds to the bushel more than the common oats of 
this country. Mr. Daniel Ma !eria of this place, raised in his garden, Cauli- 
flowers of « ost extraordinary size, measuring from 29 to 33 inches in circum- 


| Apple Pomace.—On a late visit to the town of Marlborough, in 
Ulster county, we found that the Mess. Hallocks, very intelligent 
and extensive farmers, and withall great cider manufacturers, were 
husbanding their apple pomace with great care, and feeding it to 
their milch cows. They begin with small feeds of it, and find that 
it adds greatly to the quantum of milk. The Mess. Hallocks ma- 
nufacture their refuse pippins into cider separately, and if the liquor 
does not retain the peculiar flavor of the fruit, it gives a rich and ra- 
cy liquor which commands the first price in market. When we 
practice making cider from a single species of fruit, and that species 





ference, and weighing three pounds ten ounces in one solid head. And astalk 
of corn, in the garden of Mr. Peter Douglass, produced eight good ears of 
corn !”—Chillicc the Adv. Gs 

** Premium Coru.— The premium was awarded to Mr. Asahel Renick, by the 
Agricultural Society of Pickaway county, on Monday last, for the best acre of, 
corn. [C% One hundred and fifty-seven bushels and one peck! Let those who 
ean, beat that. We learn from the president of the society, that the corn was 
planted in hills, a little more than three feet asunder, and received no more 
than the ordinary cultivation. So much for Darby creek bottoms. We were 
gratified to observe an increascd interest in the suciety, manifested on the part 
of the farme.s of the county.” 


Estimating the cost of culture at $15 per acre, and the price of 
corn at fifty cents per bushel, the growers of the above corn crops 
realized a nett profit of $62 per acre. We are not sure that the 
valley of the Hudson can compete with the vallies of the Scioto and 
Darby creek, but we are sure that eighty bushels of corn per acre 
can be raised here, on proper corn ground, withoul extra expense: 
and this, at present prices, affords a profit of $65 per acre. 








Yield of Carrots—Mr. Wilson, of the Albany Nursery, sowed}, 


Jast spring, a piece of ground 111 feet in length, and 39 broad, with 
carrots, in drills 18 inches apart. The product was 6,321 pounds, 
topped and freed from dirt. This is at the rate of about 31 tons, or 
1,030 bushels of 60 pounds each bushel, per acre. The ground was 
first trench ploughed, then well dunged, and ploughed again; un-| 
leached ashes were then spread upon the ground at the rate of fifty| 
bushels the acre, the ground well harrowed, and the seed sown.— 
Tae plants were thinned to six inches. Mr. Wilson thinks it would 
increase the crop, to sow in drills at two feet, and that in this case, 
the crop might be cleaned principally with the cultivator, particular-| 
ly with Van Bergen’s. 

Carrots are fine food for all farm stock, and are particularly bene- 
ficial to horses, and are considered to be worth for this purpose, as 
much per bushel as oats. At three shillings per bushel, a thousand 
bushels would be worth $375.00. 





profitable crop. 





Mr. Brewster’s Experiments.—The communication of Mr. Brews- 
ter will be read with interest. 


fed and flourished. Mr. B. has made no charge for this in his ex- 


penses; we do not know the reason of this, except that he saved it, |) 


while his neighbors wasted theirs—a practice too common. In tra- 
velling in Otsego and Schoharie, and seeing the large piles of ma- 
nure which were rotting—and rotting—in the barn yards, we 
thought of the fine corn, and potatoes, and ruta baga which these 
piles might produce, if they were used as Mr. Brewster used his 
manure. But we saw not there but few if any crops like those of 
Mr. B.; and had this gentleman left his dung to waste in the yard, 
we venture to say we should have had no statement from him of his 
abundant crops. 

We do not expect to learn old birds to sing, or to persuade the 
old farmer to forsake the footsteps of his father—yet we would have 
him look abroad, and have the candor to admit, that the old way is 
not always the best way—that agriculture, like every other branch 
of labor, is constantly undergoing improvement. If he has sons, and 
has a regard for their welfare, he must wish them to learn how to 
turn their labor to good profit. The experiments of Mr. Brewster 
alone are worth much to the young men who are ambitious to im- 
prove; and the agricultural papers are filled with such information. 
We have seen hundreds of farms with meagre starved crops, which 
might have produced as fine crops as Mr. Brewster’s, had the ma- 
nure been saved and judiciously applied. We thank Mr. B. for the 
service he will render our young farmers by this communication. 
We advise every voung farmer, who is sensible that he has a head 
capable of assisting his hands, to peruse the Cultivator or some other 
agricultural paper. 





They are worth at least half), 
this for any kind of farm stock, which would still make them a very), 


The great secret of his success, we} 
trow, is to be found in the manure—the food upon which his crops} 





affording a rich must, we shall treble our quadruple the value of this 
product of the farm. : 

| This town of Marlborough, by the bye, has undergone, and is un- 
'dergoing, important changes in the productiveness of her lands. 
Thirty years ago, when we first knew it, it was one of the poorest 
‘towns in the county; its agricultural products were trivial, and its 
'wood-drawing population had much ado to make their ends and 
‘means meet. li now verifies the remark that we have often made, that 
'where nature has done least, industry and skill are most active, and 
most successful, in maintaining good habits and good morals. ‘There 
is no stimulant so salutary as the habit of depending upon one’s own 
‘exertions. Farmers in fertile districts, like the sons of wealthy pa- 
‘rents, seem to be content with the bounties which Providence has 
alloted to them, without heeding or profiting from the improvements 
which art or industry are every where making around them. The 
common schools of Connecticut, since the state has provided bounti- 
fuliy for their support, are said to be rapidly declining in character: 
the people lean upon the state—they neglect their own interests and 
duties, trom a reckless hope, that others will perform for them what 
they can only properly do for themselves. Fifty years ago the fer- 
tile flats in several of the towns of Ulster, exhibited patterns of pro- 
fitable husbandry and of tidy neatness and comfort. But the sons 
have been living upon the fame of their fathers. Their lands have 
deteriorated under old exhausting practices—and they have been 
virtually standing still, while around them, where nature has been 
Jess kind, industry and enterprise have been carried into action, 
and improvement has progressed. Thus while in the once fertile 


| towns, 'he products and profits of agriculture have been stationary 


or retrogading, they have been more than quadrupled in the now 
thriving town of Mar'borough. These facts suggest aa admonitory 
lesson to those who are flying to the fertile west in anticipation of 
all the choice pleasures of life. Our habits, mure than the soil we 
tll, influence our happiness ; and where incentives are lacking, and 
we are afraid they will be lacking in the west when the country be- 
‘comes filled with population, to industry, economy, and the other 
|social virtues, society, we fear, will become lax, and the enjoyments 
of life be blended with more than an ordinary share of evils. 


The Sap of Plants.—It is a received opinion among the unlearned, 
and even some of the learned, that all the sap of the trees decends 
to the roots in autumn, and remains till the genial influence of spring 
causes it again to ascend. This is dsproved by numberless facts 
which come under our observation. “Not only do plants,” says 
|Chaptal, “ prepare al] the juices which are essential to vegetation, 
‘and to the formation of fruits ; but after having fulfilled these func- 
tions, they continue to extract, from the earth, and air, the princi- 
|ples of their nourishment; these elaborate and deposite between the 
| bark and wood, to serve for their first aliment on the return of spring, 
til? the development of the leaves, and the excitement of the roots by heat, 
|can provide for their nourishment by the absorption of foreign substan- 
ces.” ‘The volume and fluidity of this elaborated sap are diminished, 
in winter, by the absence of heat and hy evaporation. 


The West—far West.—We have received from Galena, a town 
hardly yet noticed in our gazetteers, so recent being its name and 
settlement, situate near the banks of the Mississippi, 480 miles north 
of St. Louis, TWENTY DOLLARS in payment, in advance, and a portion 
of it four years—for the Cultivator. We note the fact for the double 
purpose of showing the advance of population in the far west, and of 
suggesting the example to subscribers who find it inconvenient to 
transmit a single years subscription. The Cultivator will continue 
to be published, we trust, without any diminution of character for 
usefulness. Our correspondent says, in concluding his letter— 

“You may expect additions to this list, as many persons in this 
young and prosperous settlement, prefer to read useful works, and 
attend to their own business, rather than to pay for, and read, slan- 
derous publications, and attend to other people’s concerns.” 
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We gave in our last, a communication from Mr. Burrows, detail- 
ing the uncommon fertility produced by the wool tags and other re- 
fuse of a woollen factory. We have another remarkable fact to 
narrate, in corroboration of Mr. B.’s statement :—Mr. Hubbard, of 
Middletown, Conn. informs us, that he cut fifleen tons of hay from 
three acres of land, at one cropping, which had been brought to this 
state of fertility, from a low condition, by the sweepings of his wool- 
len factory. Bets having been made by his neighbors on the amount 
of the crop, the whole was accurately weighed. Mr. H.’s profit at 
this time, may be estimated at $100 per acre—a handsome return 
for Yankee industry. Chaptal pronounces this manure the most 
valuable that can be employed. 


MAMMOTH PRODUCTS OF A MAMMOTH DAIRY. 

We called to see the extraordinary cheeses from the dairy of Col. 
T. M. Meacham, of Oswego county, when they were exhibited in 
town. There were ten, weighing in the aggregate nearly 8,000 lbs. 
and surpassing in magnitude any thing of the kind we had before 
seen, or read of. One, weighing more than 1,400 lbs. is destined as 
a present to the President of the U. States. ‘The others, weighing 
7UU Ibs. each, have inscribed upon them, severally, the names of ci- 
ties, public bodies and individuals, that is tosay—the Vice President 
of the United States, the Governor of the State of New-York, the 
Congress of the United States, the Legislature of the State of New- 
York,—the Cities of New-York, Albany and Troy.—the Hon. Da- 
niel Webster, &c. The cloth cases which severally enclose these 
monstrous productions, are tastefully decorated with mottos, in- 





scriptions and paintings, and they are transported in boxes made to|| 


fitthem. ‘The proprietor is desirous of receiving contributions to 

remunerate him somewhat for his expense and labor, in which we 

hope he may prove successful, and to present the cheeses according 

to the inscriptions upon them, in behalf of the people of the state of | 

New-York. We highly commend the enterprise of Co]. Meacham, | 
yet we confess we cannot exactly applaud the manner in which it 
as been displayed. 





The advantages of a farm upon the Hudson are particularly illus- 
trated by the fact, that a farmer in our vicinity has sold his surplus 
crop of hay, recently for $4,000, destined for the New-Orleans mar- 
ket. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


CORN—POTATOES—RUTA BAGA. 
Trenton, Oneida Co. Nov. 1835. 

Dear Sir—Agreeable to your request, when I saw you in May 
last, [ herewith transmit to you the result of some experiments, I at 
that time contemplated making, particularly in the growth of Indian 
corn, potatoes, and ruta baga turnip. This section of country is ce- 
lebrated for grass and grazing, and most of our farmers have em- 
barked in the dairy business, under a belief that the soil and climate 
is unfavorable to the growth of all kinds of grain excepting oats. 
This being the second year that agricultural business has occupied 
exclusively my attention, my operations as yet are small. 

I had a ten acre Jot of stiff, strong sward, that had not been 
ploughed for many years; this I intended turning over chiefly for In- 
dian corn; in one corner of which I measured off one acre for corn, 
and by the side of it, one other acre for potatoes, drew on about 
twenty loads yard manure to the acre, on each, turned it over, fol- 
lowing the plough with the roller, harrowed and furrowed it three 
feet apart from north to south, put down about the same quantity of 
manure in the hills that was turned under. Commenced planting 
corn 20th May, seed soaked, rolled in tar and water and plaster : 
put down 4 grains ina hill, one foot apart ; we planted the first day 
about one quarter of an acre, which came up wel’, the rest was plant- 
ed on the 22d and 23d, and owing, as I thought, to the seed laying 
too Jong in the hot sun after being soaked, bef.-re it was planted, did 
not come up scarcely one hill in a row: we replanted on the 2d and 
3d June, which came up well. 

In consequence of the jate planting and the unfavorable season, 
I long since abandoned the idea of obtaining more than a common 
crop. It however, grew well; we gave it two good dressings with 
the cultivator and hand hoe. On the 6th Sept. we had a frost that 
checked its growth, and on the nights of the 12th and 13th Sept. 
were killing frosts; while it appeared to be in full bloom, on the 
14th, we cut it all up by the roots and placed it in small stocks, 

















ed it out, taking care to keep the one-fourth acre first planted, by 
itself. We husked in a large basket holding little more than a bush- 
el. We took from the quarter acre, forty-eight baskets, one of 
which we spread on the shelves in the miJk house, where we 
kept a fire in a stove, and left it about ten days, then shelled it out, 
and got 17 quarts 1 pint shelled corn, giving 26 bushels 8 qts. or 105 
‘bushels tothe acre. The other three-fourths did not do as well, but 
taking it together, we got 94 bushels and 2 qts. shelled corn. I 
would not wish it understood from the above, that I am in favor of 
late planting, by no means. I am decidedly in favor of early plant- 
ing, (weather and land permitting.) I would never leave it later 
than 10th May. Urgent business caliing me fom home, was the 
cause of my late planting at this time. 

| Potatoes.—My potato ground was prepared the same as for the 
corn and planted the first and second days of June—furrows three 
|feet apart one way, seed all whole and large, put down one ina 
place, one foot apart; we gave them one good dressing with the 
plough and hand hoe, which was all that was done to them until har- 
‘vesting. About one-quarter was planted with the pink-eye, the rest 
with the orange potato. We took up 5194 baskets weighing each 
69 Ibs. <A fair measured bushel potatoes weighs 64 lbs. By this 
‘standard we got 560 bushels as fine potatoes probably as is often 
taken out the ground. The orange yielded about 8 per cent more 
|than the pink-eye. Inno part of my farm did potatoes yield as much 
by one-quarter, as they did the preceding year; I do not, therefore, 
consider the yield of 560 bushels to the acre, by any means a large 
one. 

| Ruta Baga.—The ground planted was barely sufficient to give 
a fair trial, less than half an acre, part of it on sward, and part on 
ground where potatoes were raised Jast year. Those where potatoes 
grew the preceding year, were the best. I measured from one end 
of the patch, twenty square rods, from which we got 1544 bushels, 
or 1,236 bushels to the acre, 55 Ibs. to the bushel. The ground was 
‘ploughed but once, threw into ridges about three feet apart, a man 
sent ahead with a hoe to level the tops of the ridges, following my- 
self with a tin canister with two small holes in it, with the seed in. 
'(And here, in justice, I must acknowledge the receipt of the simple 
‘idea obtained from the Cultivator, in a communication in the May 
/number of this year, from William R. Smith, of Macedon, which I 


-|,consider of more value to me, than many years subscription to the 


Cultivator.) This canister I shook over the ridge, passing nearly on 
a common walk; a boy following with a garden rake, to cover the 
iseed, and it was done. The reed came up well—required a little 
\thinning in some places, and filling up in others. I consider the 
ruta baga a crop which every farmer should raise, particularly the 
poor man, who keeps but one cow, and hires a tenement, with but 
one acre of land. Let him set off one quarter of an acre and plant 
\it with ruta baga; with proper treatment, this would furnish his ta- 
ble nearly the year round with an excellent vegetable, and with the 
laid of a few bundles of straw, winter his cow better than she could 
|be wintered on hay. Mine were planted 7th. June, which in our 
|latitude I think is not tooearly. I will endeavor to make as nearan 
estimate of the expense of the cultivation as I can, commencing 
with the corn. 


Dr.—Ploughing, harrowing and furrowing 1} days, at 16 shillings 








PU kesbeeiisersess epavecseccvesccosecccesesce GP ae 
Planting, 4 days’ work, at 6s. per day,.... .....seseeees 3.00 
Drawing on 40 louds manure, at 20 cents,............+-. 8 00 
First dressing with cultivator, half day, .......... oeeenes 1 00 
Six days’ work hoeing first time,...........2+5- teces. Sa 
Six days’ work second dressing, ......++.+0+-eee0005 a fC 
ee ea eer -. oa 
Seed $1, interest on cost of land, $3.50, ......... ae 

Oe on s-d0ue <neesas $29 50 
Cr.—By 94 bushels of corn, at 6s.......... -...- 870 50 
Expenses, .....202sccccees Fier saceaite ean acre ccs COO 
ee oo on ee .. $41 00 


I have not taken into calculation the expense of harvesting, con- 
sidering the fodder to be ample pay. 


Potatoes. Dr. 
Ploughing,. harrowing and furrowing,.....-+++.- errererr $3 00 
Planting, 4 days’ work, at 6s. per day,.......+.--. tirane . 38 00 
Ploughing 1 day, .......-eeeeeer vers iene ee: s =e 








where it remained until about the middle of October, when we husk- 


SUewene 6 Gaye, SIE... 0. cc ccccscccsccvcccccgcecesss Se 
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Digging and housing 560 bushels, at $3 per hundred bush: 16 80 
Enterest on cont of lamd,. ii. c cise ceccsdobecee cocccces 3 50 
Se Bushels eeed, Ot Be... oi ccc accsescceecbessiccivccte 87 
Drawing on 40 loads manure, at 20 cents,............... 8 00 
, | rere pee fee $48 05 
Cr.—By 560 bushels, at 20 cents,............+. $112 00 
Expense of custivating, &C.......eeeseeeeeeeee 48.05 
Profit,......+. $63 95 
Ruta Baga. Dr. 
Ploughing, harrowing and ridging, ..........+s+eseee0-- $3 00 
Putting in the seed, 2 days’ work,........2.eseeeeeeeees 1 50 
2 days’ dressing through with the Cultivator,............ 2 00 
First thinning and hoeing, 8 days, at 68..........++++++- 6 00 
I cL aan a cb eneseces tt Bee cs abe ay 6 00 
One pound seed, 8s ..... tbat as eebdekstewesnesoapeeses 1 00 
Interest for cost of lanil, . i... cet eiccicccccccccccccees , ee 
Seer ve. $23 00 


Cr.—By 1,236 bushels, at 20 cents, .... oat $247 20 
Expenses of cultivating, &C......+.2+2seee2-+-- 23 00 


See ... $224 20 
The tops will pay for harvesting. I am fully of opinion that any 
Jand that will grow fifty bushels Indian corn to the acre, will grow 
five hundred of potatoes, or ten hundred of ruta baga. 
Yours, very respectiully, J. W. BREWSTER. 


N. B. The soil on which the above crops were grown, was a dark 
loam with a small mixture of clay, a hardpan underneath, say ten or 
twelve inches from the surface, and has by the oldest and most ex- 
perienced farmers in the the neighborhood been considered entireiy 
unfit for the growth of Indian corn. 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY.—No. II. 

The common sheep of Spain have coarse light fleeces, being worth 
from 10 to 12 cts. per Jb. and reared principally for their flesh. 

“The word Merino is Spanish, it signifies governor of a small 
province, and likewise him who has the care of the pasture and cat- 
tle in general. The Merino Mayor is always a person of rank, and 
appointed by the king: the duke of Infantado is the present Merino 
Mayor.” 

The mayors have a separate jurisdiction over the flocks in Estra- 
madura, which is called the mes‘a; and there the king is the merino 
mayor. Each flock consists ot 10,000 sheep with a mayor or head 
shepherd, who must be an active man, well versed in the nature of 
pasture, as well asin the diseases of his flock. It might be interest- 
ing to some to pursue this part of the subject further, but I fear en- 
croaching on the Jimits of your paper; if it should excite an inte- 
resi to consult standard authorities and investigation, my present 
object will be attained. 

The word merino is now by gencral usage applied to the fine 
woolled Spanish sheep. 

From the earliest history of Spain, the possession and cultivation 
of a peculiar breed of fine woolled sheep has been a subject of high 
national legislation, and although it was carried to an extent greatly 
oppressive and injurious to some other interests, yet it resulted in 
preserving and improveing their sheep above those of the whole ci- 
vilized world. 

The origin of the fine Spanish sheep as stated in the preceding 
number, is yet left for ingenious investigation. 

Strabo, speaking of the beautiful woollen clothes that were worn 
by the Romans, says that the wool was brought from Truditania, 
in Spain. After the conquest of Spain by the Romans, the elder 
Cclumella was one of the early emigrants to Spain. For “Spain 
was at that time highly civilized; and agriculture was the favorite 
pursuit of al] who were not occupied in war.”” How desirable is it 
that our country should properly appreciate this great source of hap- 
piness, wealth and true greatness. 

Mr. Fessier, a distinguished member of the French institute, and 
who was commissioned to investigate this subject, says, “all that 
we know of the merino, is that they have a long time existed in 
Spain; the merin is a distinct breed of sheep; as in the class of 
dogs, the Danish dog, the grey hound, the shag dog, the lap dog, &c. 
And in the same manner as among dogs, the cross breeds may af- 
ford individuals more or less approximating to the epecier, but never 














the species itself.””. Another writer says, “the merino differs more 
essentially from every other kind of sheep, than the spaniel does 
from the mastiff. And yet no one has seen any change in either of 
those species of dogs in the course of generations, or in any climate, 
except by intermixture of the breeds. I say the merino differs es- 
sentially from all other sheep, and even from all other quadrupeds 
of which we have any knowledge, as an annual does from a peren- 
nial piant. All quadrupeds change their coats every year, and in- 
deed generally twice a year ; the merino sheep never changes his 
coat; on the contrary, it will continue to grow from year to year, 
and at the end of the third year the fleece will yield a three years 
crop, with little or no diminution. This has been tried in France, 
Switzerland, and England.” 

Sportsmen, for the purposes of the chase and the turf well under- 
stand their business, in breeding the grey hounds, and blood-horses. 
Will the deliberate scientific agriculturist be shamefully distanced 
in the comparison of his pursuit with that of play and recreation ? 
Will he rear a cock that will not fight on his own dunghillt Excite 
an interest, raise a competition, and any subject at this day will be 
investigated. Let us observe the course which nature treads. 

“« God never made his works for man to mend.” 
I would with Franklin conduct the lightning harmless down, but not 
in folly strive to stay its force. 

Mr. Livingston says, “ It will be of use to be acquainted with the 
several breeds of Great Britian and Spain, as a direction to those 
who may endeavor to import sheep from thence; for though every 
variely* of the merino is valuable, yet they differ widely from each 
other in beauty, in form and in fineness of fleece, as may be judged 
from the prices in Spain, where Leon and Escurial wool sells for 100 
cts. while that of Aragon brings only 60 cts. with several interme- 
diate kinds.”’ 

The principal flocks of Spain are divided into the (Transhumanta,) 
or which migrate from north to south twice every year, and include 
the greatest number, their route having been regulated from time 
immemorial by legislation. The privilege of a route ninety paces 
wide across the cultivated field-, is claimed and maintained by the 
government for the passage of the public flocks. 

Then the ( Es/anies,) or stationary flocks. 

These are next subdivided into several varieties and denomina- 
tions, originating either in page or locality of production, of 
which the most prominent are the following, viz: 

Those of the Escurial convent are altogether the finest and most 
perfect of any of the Spanish flocks, combining excellence scarcely 
aamitting of improvement. 

Those of the duke Infantado and of the countess Nigretti are but 
imperfectly known in this country. 

Those of Monturio and Gaudaloupe, of those brought to this 
country, rank next to the Escuria] in their most essential qualities. 

Those of the Paulaur convent. Of all the Spanish flocks this is 
the largest sheep, elegant in form, and producing the greatest fleece, 
but. at the same time coarse, and abounding in jarr and yolk. He 
has a large dew-lap extending from the chin to the breast. This 
wool, though not answering the full requirement of the market, 
nor meeting the nicety of modern machinery; still however, stand- 
ing in advance of ali crossing with Dishiey, Lincolnshire or other 
mongrel productions, and of all others are the most rugged and har- 
dy, almost, answering the requirement of a sheepman, who thinks 
sheep require no care. 

I have seen some fleeces of Paulaur bucks highly fed, weighing 
unwashed, twelve and fourteen pounds. 

Besides these there are many other flocks which I shall omit to 
describe. 

The emigrant merino will form the subject of the next paper. 


COMPARISON IN CUTTING UP AND TOPPING CORN. 

To the Editor of the Cultivator :—It is a fact of general observa- 
tion, that the past season has been very unfavorable tothe maturing of 
the corn crop; consequently much of the corn was unripe at the 
usual time of frost, and as there was a prospect that fodder would 
he scarce, it became an object to make the most of the corn stalks. 
With this view, and also to ripen the corn, many farmers topped 
their corn, while others cut it atthe ground. To test the compara. 
tive merits of these two methods, a part of a field was topped at the 











* I have substitut -d the term variety for spectos, 
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time of the first frost in September, and the rest of the same field 


was cut off at the ground at the same time, and set up in smal, 
stooks, tied near the top. It may be observed that the wire worm 


cut off the first planting to a very considerable extent, and that al! 


the second planting was nearly or quite unglazed at the time of har. 
vesting,—-and for this reason it was supposed that the topping would 
hasten the maturity of the grain, but far, otherwise was the fact. 
The part that had been topped, when gatflered, had undergone fer- 
mentation to such a degree as to be quite offensive, so that no crea- 
ture would eat it; while the other had become partly glazed, and 
what remained soft, was perfectly white and sweet, and was eaten 
greedily by swine and cattle ; and the difference in the value of the 
fodder was nearly equal to that in the grain. OBSERVER. 

Coxsackie, November, 1835. 

Notr.—The stocks of the uncut corn were succulent, with mostly unela- 
borated juices,—which, during the warm weather, readily fermented; while 
in the cut portion the juices were mostly already elaborated, the watery pur- 
tion evaporated, and much of the nutriment was transfused into the grain.— 
Cond. 








GAMA GRASS—INDIGENOUS GRASSES. 
Stratford, Conn. Nov. 3d, 1835. 

J. Buer, Esq.—Dear Sir,—In the September number, page 94, 
of the “Cultivator,” you stated that “the gama grass is not found 
growing naturaliy in Connecticut.’”* I feel a great interest in the 
progress or success of the Cultivator, having taken it from the first, 
and subscribed this year for three copies, two of which were for gra- 
tuitous circulation. I take the liberty to correct your mistake, and 
especially as I am a Connecticut man, I wish Connecticut to claim 
all her grassy as well her civil and religious rights. 

I am happy to inform you that the gama grass (Tripsacum dacty- 
loides,) is growing Juxuriantly in this town, from three to five feet 
high, and is unquestionably indigenous, because the owner of the 
Jand is unacquainted with the fact that such grass is on his farm, 
and I believe the land has been in his family for something like a 
century, and besides, I presume the land wes never ploughed. The 
situation is such, that you could not hesitate to pronounce it indige- 
nous. ‘T'he grass is now well seeded, and I would send you some of 
it by mail, but it takes only about one hundred seeds to make an 


ounce, besides being very bulky. If] have a private opportunity, I) 


will do myself the pleasure to forward you some of the seed. 

It was first discovered in this region by H. C. Beardsley, M. D. 
a distinguished botanist from Monroe, in this state. I should pre- 
sume from its appearance and habits that it woule not be judicious 


to cultivate this grass on a good soil, because it must be almost im-| 


practicable to plough it up, as the roots are as large as the root of 
the (Acorus calamus) sweet flag, and all completely matted together. 
But as the svil on which it grows is little else than a sand bar, I pre- 
sume it might be valuable as a coarse grass on a sandy soil, that 
would produce little or nothing else. 

Near to the locality of the gama grass grows spontaneously the 
Panicum vargatum, which is believed to be the prairie grass of the 
western country. It is now well seeded, and about five feet high. 

I enclose a few seeds of another kind of grass, (Aristida,) that 
grows near the same locality. The species is a new one and not 
known in the books. It was first discovered by Dr. B. The seeds 
are remarkably curious, on account of the long spiral awns attached 
to each. The grass is about a foot high, and I presume not very 
valuable except as a curiosity. 

Again, sir: As your paper is useful to the horticulturist as well 
as the farmer, allow me to suggest the result of an experiment with 
an accommodating crop of raspberry vines. 

Gardeners usually find it difficult to perfect any vegetables among 
them. 1} have tried potatoes and sundry articles unsuccessfully un- 
til this season. I tried as an experiment the old fashioned striped 
bell-pumpkin, used for the table (and by the way the best article af- 
ter all of the pumpkin kind for the table that I have ever seen, from 
Patogonia to Quebec.) TI planted six hills, putting two seeds in a 
hill, only seven seeds however vegetated. They were planted so 


late that they did not begin to run or spread at all, until the fruit of | 





* We stated this as a matter of inference, from the fact, that it had neither 


shown any indications of seeding, or acquired any growth to make it an object 
of calture with us—it seemed to belong to another and a warmer climate We 
find our opinion, that itis not worth the notice of northern firmers, which is 
the mun pyint to be ascertamed, fully confirmed by the Hun. Jolin Lowell, 
of Boston, who, in the last Gardener's Magazine, laconically remarks: ‘I 
have tried itin all soils. With us it is worthless, as much so as fiorin, which 
made two hours noise in the world, and then expired.” 


the raspberry was 1ipe, but began soon after. From the product of 
these seven seeds [ gathered thirty-four pumpkins, the largest 
weighed twelve pounds, all averaging about eight pounds, total 
weight was 265 pounds, and they are all, except one, unusually good 
of the kind. 

I planted but a part of my raspberry ground, but the part planted 
was but a fraction over one rod square. This crop therefore is en- 
tirely gratuitous, because it is no more trouble to cultivate the rasp. 
berry with, than without the pumpkins; as the new crop of rasp- 
berry vines fall upon the ground and cover it, the pumpkin vines rise 
above them, and thus prevent nearly all other vegetation. If you 
deem the preceding articles worthy an insertion in your valuable 


paper they are at your service. I am, sir. respectfully yours, 
JAMES H. LINSLEY. 


THE YELLOW LOCUST. 

Montgomery County, Md. 10th mo. 27, 1835. 
Respected Frienp—I have heard that in some parts of the state 
of New-York, they make a business of raising locust trees for posts, 
and as thee seems to know every thing, would be glad if thee would 
give us some inforination on the subject ;—how far apart to plant 
them—what cultivation they need—what kind of soil is best adapted 
to them—in how many years they will be fit to use as posts, &c. &c. 

And oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 


| BY THF. CONDUCTOR. 

The locust referred to by our correspondent, presumed to be the common 
| yellow locust, (Robina pseudo-acacia,) 1s a plant of extremely easy propaga- 
non—of rapid growth, and valuable not only for fence-posts, but for ship-tim- 
ber and mill-works. Forests of it, of indigenous growth, have existed in the 
south-east part of Broome county, but they have ina measure been prostrated, 
and the timber floated duwn the Susquehannah, to Pennsylvania and Mary- 
i}land. ‘The tree is cultivated in many parts of the state, and would be in all, 
jjif its value was justly appreciated, aud were it not fora formidable enemy, a 
borer, which has attacked it within a few years. In some locations, the tree 
is not molested by the insect, while in another, perhaps contiguous, it is whol- 
ly destroyed. ‘The cause of this partial exemption, we cannot explain, except 
\|it be owing to soil—having remarked, that the insect is fuund to abound must 
|jin soils that are light and sandy, 

It may be propagated by seeds, of which it furnishes a great abundance, or 
by sprouts, which spring up wherever the roots are wounded or severed. The 
seeds are enveloped ina hard sheli, impervious for a lung time to cold water. 
Hence, in order to induce prompt germination, they should have sealding 
|| water turned upon them, and the operation should be repeated upon such as 
i|do not swell from its first application. They may be sown pretty thick in 
'|dri'ls, one foot apart, and planted in nursery rows, three feet apart, in the fall, 
with an interval of eight :o twelve inches between the plants; or sown thin in 
drills, two feet apart, and be sufiered to stand two seasons, when they may 
be planted out. While in the seed bed, they should be kept free from weeds. 
|| ‘They my be planted at six feet each way, and thinned tor fence-posts, when 
lof sufficient size. At this distance, 1,210 trees may be grown on anacre. At 
jja medium ealculation, they will be of sufficient size for fence-posts, in ten or 
twelve years from the seed. ‘The seed may be hud at the sed stores, or, if 
applied to, we might obtain it, fresh gathered. Prices have varied from une 
to three dollars a pound. ‘The tree requires no culture. 

To multiply sprouts, it is only necessary to plough about standing trees.— 
They will spring up in great abundance the first season, ‘The tree grows well 
on all suils that are not habitually wet, but, like every other plant, will show 
its keeping. ‘Ihere is no timber tree that makes a quicker or more profitable 
return to the planter. 

P. S.—After the above was penned, we visited some districts of Dutchess 
and Ulster, in which the locust is pretty extensively grown—and what ap- 
peared strange to us, we found them free from the borer, and but very few 
producing seeds. In the latter county, in particular, we saw hundreds, and 
perhaps there sre thousands, scattered over the farm of the Messrs. Hallocks, 
tall thrifty trees, and innumerable sprouts springing up around. Here they 
are exclusively propagated from the sprouts, aud the trees seldum pruduce any 
sceils, 

On turning to Michaux, we find mention made of a new variety, which in 
its early age, is entirely destitute of thorns, distunguished by the superior size 
of its Jeaves, and the rapidity of its greowth. We have reason to believe that 
it Was this variety wesaw in Ulster. The growth is equal tu that of the ches- 
nut. The timber sells at fifty cents to one dollar the cubic fuot. 











Cattle and Sheep Husbandry. 
From the Edinburgh Q. Journal of Agriculture. 

ON THE APPLICATION OF THE POINTS BY WHICH LIVE STOCK ARE 
JUDGED—I. TO sHORT-HoRNS. By Mr. James Dickson, cattle. 
dealer, Edinburgh. 

Having, in my former paper, [See Cultivator, vol. I. p. 134,] 
enumerated the points and form by which the value of an ox of any 
breed ought to be ascertained, let us now apply them to the pre- 
vailing breeds of cattle, that we may thereby discover which is the 
most valuable one existing; and, after having ascertained that by 
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comparison, we will then be prepared to consider whether the less 
valuable breeds might not be improved by intermixture with the 
most valuable, or, at least, whether such attempt at crossing would 
be beneficial to the country. 

Before proceeding with this interesting investigation, I may re- 
mark, that the points and form recommended for general! application 
are neither imaginary aor arbitrary ; on the contrary, they have been 
discovered and established by long experience patiently acquired, and 
they have now received the general sanction of competent judges ; 
in short, they form the rule of judgment for our best practical judges 
of cattle. It may have been observed, however, that I have hitherto 
= the rule only to oxen, and it may therefore be very reason- 
ably demanded whether it applies well as to heifers, bulls and 
cows! To this I answer, that it applies to every age, sex and con- 
dition of cattle, and that if it did not. it could not be maintained and 
recommended as a general rule; but in its application to bulls and 
cows there is a slight deviation occasioned by sexual development. 
In the buil, age produces an enlargement of the muscles of the neck, 
and a fulness of the gristle, and a consequent dependence under the 
brisket ; these are marks of virility, b-side others, which cannot ex- 
ist in the ox; and in the cow, age produces a thinness in the but- 
tocks and an enlargement of the abdomen, and a consequent depres- 
sion of the loins; these being marks of calf-bearing, which cannot 
exist in the heifer. In all other respects in regard to general form, 
points, quality and good breeding, the rule applies as strictly to the 
bull, the cow, and the heifer, as the ox. 

Of the various prevailing breeds of cattle in Scotland which I shall 
enumerate and apply the rule of judgment to, I shall begin with the 
Short-Horns, ss 

When we survey the frame of a short-horn ox, we have a straight 
level back from behind the horns to the top of the tail, full buttocks, 
and a projecting brisket ; we have, in short, the rectangular form, 
as represented in a side view by this Fig. 1; we have, also, the le- 


Figure 1. 




















vel Join across the hook bones, and the level top of the shoulder 
across the ox, and perpendicular lines down the hind and fore legs 
on both sides, these constituting the square form, when the ox is 
viewed before and behind, as represented in Figs. 2 and 3; and we 


Figure 2. Figure 3. 




















have straight parallel lines from the sides of the shoulders along the 
outmost points of the ribs to the sides of the hind quarters, and we 


equal length, across the end of the rump and the top of the shoulder 
thus constituting the rectangular form of the ox when viewed from 
above down upon the back, as represented by Fig. 4. We have, in 
this manner, the form of the short-horn ox and heifer in perfect ac- 
cordance with the diagrams ot the rule. 


Figure 4. 
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Further, [ should be inclined to assert, although I have not direct- 
ed my attention to the fact sufficiently to be able to prove the asser- 
tion from examples, that the carcass of a full fed symmetrical short- 
horn ox, included within the rectangle, is in length double its depth, 
and its depth equal to its breadth. Hence, Figs. 2 and 3 are 
squares, and Figs. 1 and 4 each two similar squares, placed in jux- 
taposition. The short-horn bull deviates from the rule ina rising of 
the neck, a dependence under the brisket, and a fulness of the neck 
vein; the cow only a littie from the ox or heifer, in a thinness in the 
buttocks, and besides this, when aged, in an enlargement of the 
belly, and mostly, though not always, in a hollowness in the loins. 
The form, therefore, of the short-horn breed is perfect according to 
the rule. 

In its points, that for quantity and well laid on beef, the short- 
horn ox is quite full in every valuable part, such as along the back, 
including the fore ribs, the sirloins and rumps, in the runners, flanks, 
buttocks, and twist, and in the neck and brisket as inferior parts. 
In regard to quality of beef, the fat bears a due and even prepon- 
derating proportion to the lean, the fibres of which are fine and 
well mixed, and even marbled with fat, and abundantly juicy. The 
fine, thin, clean bone of the legs and head, with the soft mellow 
touch of the skin, and the benign aspect of the eye, indicate in a 
remarkable degree the disposition to fatten; while the uniform co- 
lours of the skin, red or white, or both, commixed in various de- 
grees—bare cream-coloured skin on the nose and around the eyes, 
and fine tapering white or light coloured horns—mark distinctly 
the purity of the blood. These points of blood, and — and 
qnantity of beef, apply equally to the bull, the cow and the heifer, 
as to the ox. Combining all these properties of points and form, 
we shall find that the short-horn breed illustrates, in a very satis- 
factory manner, the application of the general rule which has been 
explained. On account of its valuable properties, this breed de- 
mands further illustration. 

The external appearance of the short-horned breed is irresistibly 
attractive. The exquisitely symmetrical form of the body in every 
position, bedecked with a skin of the richest hues of red and the 
richest white, approaching to cream, or both colours, so arranged 
or commixed as to form a beautiful fleck or delicate roan, and pos- 
sessed of the mellowest touch—supported on small clean limbs, 
showing, like those of the race-horse and the greyhound, the union 
of strengh with fineness; and ornamented with a small lengthy 
tapering head, neatly set on a broad firm deep neck, and furnished 
with a small muzzle, wide nostrils, prominent “ mildly beaming” 
eyes, thin large veiny ears, set near the crown uf the head, and pro- 
tected in front with semi-circularly bent, white or brownish coloured 
short, (hence the name,) smooth, pointed horns ;—all these several 
parts combine to form a symmetrical harmony, which has never 
been surpassed in beauty and sweetness by any other species of 
the domesticated ox. 

Enthusiastic as this language may be considered when applied to 
the external beauty of cattle, it is not more so than the beauty of 
cattle is entitled to; for when it is considered that symmetry of 
form generally accompanies mellowness of touch in the skin, and that 
both constitute the true index to a disposition to fatten, the most 
useful property of all, beauty of external appearance is too valuable 
a criterion to be overlooked. Fortunately, indeed, beauty cannot be 
overlooked in cattle, for, even were it useless, it it eo irresistibly en. 
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gaging, that the judgment of a stoic would be biassed in its favor. 
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To my taste, nothing can be 80 attractive a spectacle of the kind as'| 
a show of fine bred short-horns in high condition, such as are to be, 
seen at Dunse June fair, or the monthly markets at Kelso and! 
Coldstream in May and June. 

BREEDING IN-AND-IN. 

The preservation of the valuable breed of short-horns is a consi- 
deration of paramount importance; and, fortunately, it is in the 
power of breeders themselves to secure it. It consists entirely in 
maintaining the purity of blood in vigor. ‘This desirable end is best 
secured by avoiding, on the one hand, the evil of breeding in-and-in, 
that is, the union of too close relationship in blood, and on the other, 
too violent a cross. A strong mark of the purity of blood being in 
vigor, is the circumstance of like producing its like; and no breed 
will in this respect incur so little disappointment to the breeder as 
short-horns, after a proper selection of the dam and sire. 

The evi) of breeding in-and-in, or, in other words, producing too 
great refinement of tone, is manifested in the first instance, by a 
tenderness of constitution ; the animals not being able to withstand 
the extremes of heat and cold, rain and drought. If the evil is! 
prolonged through several generations, the forms of the animals be- 
come affected, the bone becomes very small, the neck droops, the 
skin of the head becomes tight and scantily covered with hair, the 
expression of the eye indicates extreme sensibility, the hair on the 
body becomes thin and short, and the skin as thin as paper; the 
points continue good, and predisposition to fatness increases, but the 
whole carcass becomes much diminished in size, though retaining its 
plumpness and beautiful symmetry. The evil, however, does not 
terminate in the production of these symptoms. Internal diseases 
ensue, such as disorganization of the liver, or rot, polypi in the tra- 
chea, or clyers, malformation of the bones of the neck and legs, and 
general deformity. 

It is true that both Mr. Bakewell and the Messrs. Collins bred 
much in-and-in. Such a practice may be excusable in those who 
are attempting to establish a particular kind of stock, as by that 
means it will be sooner brought to maturity. But the same license 
cannot with propriety be taken by breeders who have abundance of 
well-bred stock within their reach from which to select their breed- 
ing stock. The invariable injurious tendency of breeding in-and-in 
proves that nature herself places a barrier against abuse in breeding. 

CHOICE OF BULLS. 

The practice of breeding in-and-in Jeads me to remark on the 
subject of judging of large and small bulls. I[ have had frequent 
opportunities of observing that premiums, at local shows, are given 
by the judges to large bulls. This I conceive a great mistake. In 
my opinion, the size of a bull ought to be considered of secondary 
importance m judging of him as a breeding animal. That which 
shows the greatest number of good points, ought to be chosen, and 
these should be counted by the jutiges. One bull may possess one 
point better than another; but that one possessing the greatest 
number of points ought to be preferred, particularly among a com- 
petition of aged bulls. Some young bulls, it is true, do not show 
their points till they are one or even two years old, whilst others 
show them from the first. When all the points are not visible on a 

oung bull, he must be partly judged of by his pedigree. If the 
lood is well descended, free from intermixture, and not too nearly 
related in blood on both sides, then a young bull may be safely judg- 
ed of by his pedigree. The points of well-bred young bulls improve 
as they advance in years. 
CHOICE OF Cows. 

In judging of cows I should make some modification of the rules 
recommended for bulls. They should be always large, having capa- 
cious parts to support the calf toa large size, and to permit its egress 
freely at the period of calving. Purity of blood, of course, must be 
attended to as the first consideration; but, in order to obtain a well- 
bred large cow to breed from, I would overlook a point or two in 
the symmetry or quality. As in the case with bulls, small cows will 
generally show finest symmetry, yet I would deviate a little on the 
score of points, which are every thing to a bull, to obtain a large ca- 
pacious cow, which generally carries a strong healthy calf. 

MILKING PROPERTIES. 

It has been frequently asserted, that short-horned cows are bad 
milkers, indeed that no kind of cattle are so deficient in milk. Those 
who say so do not know the still greater deficiencies of the Here- 
fords, a species of cattle quite unknown in Scotland. The higher 
bred stocks of the Messrs. Colli Mr. Mason, and Mr. Robertson, 








yielded little milk. Indeed Mr. Robertson’s could not supply milk 


sufficient for their own calves, at least not in the quantity which it 
was desired by him they should receive. Cows were kept for the 
purpose of supplying the deficiency ofmilk of the high-bred cows. 
But this deficiency of milk did not altogether proceed from the cir- 
cumstance of the cows being of the short-horned breed; because 
those eminent breeders devoted their whole attention to the deve- 
lopment of flesh, and not at all to the development of milk. Had 
the flesh been neglected as much as the milk, and the property of 
giving milk as much cherished as the development of flesh, their 
short-horned cows would have been deep milkers. As it is the ge- 
nerality of short-horned cows are not bad milkers. Indeed, it is not 
to be doubted, that where the general secreting powers of the ani- 
mal system have been increased, as it has been in that of the short- 
horns, the power of secreting milk will be increased with the power 
of secreting flesh and fat; all that seems requisite, is to encourage 
the power of that secretion, which for the time is most wanted. I 
have no doubt that it is completely in the power of the breeders of 
short-horns to make them good milkers. It would be to desire an 
impossibility, to desire the full development of flesh, fat, and milk, at 
the same time ; but there is no absurdity in desiring a large secre- 
tion of flesh and fat at one time, and a large secretion of milk at 
another, from the same cow. Accordingly, this is the very charac- 
ter which has been acquired by short-horn cows. They will yield 
from six to sixteen quarts a-day throughout the season; and they 
are so constant milkers, that they seldom remain dry above six weeks 
or two months before the time of calving. 

But the practice of the owners of public dairies in towns, were 
there no other proof, would prove the milking powers of short-horn 
cows. They prefer them as the greatest and most steady milkers ; 
and it is now difficult to see cows of any breeds but short-horns, or 
crosses with them, in these dairies. In London Edinburgh and Li- 
verpool, fine short-horn cows may be seen at the public dairies.— 
They are brought by the milkmen whenever they come of age, that 
is, about five or six years old. They give milk till they attain the 
age of eight or nine, and are then fed off fat for the butcher. 
These cows can be fed off fat. This property, and that of milking, 
prove clearly, that short-horns possess both in a remarkable degree. 
They do not, it is true, possess both in an eminent degree at the 
same time; but they exhibit either property separately when it is de- 
sired. They thus give a return in flesh for part of their original 
high price, whilst they remunerate their owners in the mean time 
with an abundance of milk for their food. 





From the Edinburgh Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 
ON ROT IN SHEEP. 

The attention of your readers having again been called to the in- 
ternal rot of sheep, I would humbly offer the following remarks to 
their consideration, hoping they may be of some use in leading either 
to a prevention or cure of that distressing disease which has been 
the means of ruining so many of our poor farmers, and perhaps of 
injuring the health of many of our people, who have been fed with 
unwholesome mutton. I first, then, would recommend your readers 
to read a small book published in 1823, at Berwick-upon-T weed, by 
a Lammermuir farmer,* not that I agree with him as to the cause 
of the disease, but he gives many interesting facts, and useful hints. 
He supposes that the rot is occasioned by feeding in a luxuriant 
after-growth of grass, but I have yet to learn that a luxuriant 
after-growth of clover occasions this disease. The fact I believe to 
be, that it is some particular plant which affects the animal. It is 
surely no longer believed that it is wet or cold; for if a ewe, when 
giving milk, does not suffer, is she more likely to escape the effects 
of cold than another sheep? But I believe it is admitted by medical 
men, that women giving milk are not so apt to suffer from poison as 
other persons: so also with sheep. I aminclined to believe that the 
butter-cup (Ranunculus,) is the plant which is the cause of the mis- 
chief. Green in his Universal Herbal says, all the parts of this plant 
are exceedingly acrid. In the Isle of Sky, it is used instead of Spa- 
nish flies to raise a blister. Curtis states that when cattle are 
tempted or forced to eat it, their mouths become sore and blistered ; 
and, according to Linneus, sheep and goats eat this plant, but cat- 
tle, horses and even pigs, refuse it. Geese also eatit. Now, sheep 





* This is an excellent practical treatise on the management of sheep in up- 
land pastures. Its author, the late Mr. John Fairbairn of Hally burton, we had 
the pleasure of knowing well ; and many will bear us out when we atate that 
no Lammermuir farmer could show a better flock of Chevoit sheep than he 
had.—Ed, Q. J. A. 
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and geese are more apt to have enlarged or diseased livers, than any 
of the other graminiverous animals that I am accquainted with. 

But to return to the Lammermuir farmer. He recommends salt 
as a decided cure for this disease. The dose is 1} ounces of common 
salt, given in three-quarters of an English pint of water, to a sheep, 
with an empty stomach, for three or four mornings. Limewaiter ts 
also good. I have scen both given: and, on killing the sheep that 
had two doses of the salt, there were about 160 flukes taken out of 
its liver, most of which were dead. But as a preventive is better 
than a cure, I would call your attention next to White, that close 
observer of nature. He says in his Natural History of Selborne, 
that “ worms seem to be the great promoters of vegetation, which 
would proceed tamely without them, by boring, perforating, and loos- 
ening the soil, and rendering it pervious to rain and the fibres of 
plants, by drawing straws and the stalks of leaves into it ; and, most 
of all, by throwing up such infinite numbers of lumps of earth.” — 
Again he says, “that the earth without worms would soon become 
cold, hard-bound, and void of fermentation.”” But more applicable 
still to the case of your correspondent, in p. 232, where he says, 
“Lands that are subject to frequent inundations are always poor, 
and probably the occasion may be, because the worms are destroy- 
ed.”” Now, I observe from your correspondent’s remarks, p. 503 of 
vol. v. of your Journal, that this meadow, although well laid down 
in grace, soon appeared starved, after having been irrigated: so it is 
well worth his examining whether or not the worms have been de- 
stroyed by frequent irrigation? Ifso, I have no doubt he has got rid 
of the moles also, as the latter feed chiefly on the former. The Et- 
trick Shepherd says, vol. ii. p. 700, of your Journal, that it is his 
opinion, as well as that ot shepherds, that the extirpating of moles, 
or doing away with mole-hills, was the primary cause of the disease 
among sheep, known by the name of pining. Now, the conclusion 
to which I have come in my own mind is, that earth is necessary 
for the general health of sheep, be it in the shape of mole-hills or 
worm-casts. Trueit is, that there are no moles in the sister island 
Old Ireland, and the sheep there are in general, I believe, sound, 
but there must be plenty of worm-casts. Your correspondent 
strengthens me in this opinion, that earth is good for sheep, when 
he states that folding them occasionally in fallow, is sometimes a 
means of preventing the rot.* 

I watered a field of old grass in the summer 1833, which I stock- 
ed chiefly with sheep, and I found they soon became all tainted, al- 
though those of a neighbor from the same breeder were perfectly 
sound. The shepherd, who had known my field for many years, 
said he was not aware that sheep had ever suffered in the field be- 
fore from the rot ; and I now think it very probable that I erred in not 
stocking the field sufficiently, thus by the length of the grass pre- 
venting the sheep from getting at the worm-casts or other earth. 
It occurs to me, that one reason why the disease of the rot is more 
common in England than in Scotland is, that they do not feed their 
grass so close as we do. Besides, they do not clean their fallows 
so well, and have more butter cup, having older and richer pasture. 
The meadows in the neighborhood of your correspondent are entire- 
ly new, so perhaps the worms are not yet destroyed, which may ac- 
count for no rot being in these pastures ; and those that are water- 
ed by other streams may perhaps be supplied with mud or earth from 
such streams. 

It is a custom at the Duke of Montrose’s, and with others who 
feed pigs, to give them occasionally ashes or cinders; and as a pig 
is very ept to overeat itself, and to take ali sorts of mixtures, it 
ought always (when prevented by confinement from getting at the 
earth of the field) to be provided with some alkali, to correct the 
acidity in its stomach. I had some time ago a large fat hog, which 
was confined, and kept very clean, getting nothing to eat but meal 
of various kinds, with milk; and just about the time I intended to 
kill it, 1 was prevented by its becoming very costive and unwell. I 
did not know how to administer any opening medicine to so strong 
an animal, but in turning it out of the sty, I found it began to eat 
earth and lime ; [ therefore immediately mixed some magnesia with 
milk, and it soon took a sufficient quantity of it. I would also men- 
tion, that when the root of the bitter cassava is given, in the West- 
Indies, washed to pigs, it kills them, but when they make their way 
into the provision grounds, and take plenty of earth with this root, 
it has apparently no bad effects on them. 

It ought to be generally known whether potatoes, when given raw 





te pigs or catile, should be washed. 1 know not what is the best 
corrective for the poison of the solanum family, but an alkali is given 
to counteract the bad effects of meadow saffron and prussic acid. 
At all events some earth may be the means of preventing swelling 
in cattle, when feeding either on turnips or potatoes.* I remember 
a butcher in the West-Indies telling me, that he found cattle which 
were fed in pastures, through which a pure ranning river passed, 
had their livers always diseased, whilst those cattle which had water 
to drink out of filthy stagnant ponds, in which they stood for man 
hours in the day, had their livers quite sound. He and I bot 
thought at the time, that it was the difference of temperature in the 
water, but I am now inclined to think that the earth was the means 
of keeping the liver sound. 

I hope these few remarks may be of some use to your correspon- 
dent, or may be the means of drawing out some information from 
others. Whether the rot is occasioned by some particular plant, or 
by a luxuriant after-growth, occasioning a fermentation in the sto- 
mach of the animal, my firm conviction is, that salt or earth, or 
both, are of use to graminiverous animals, as grass is occasionally 
to dogs and cats. very observer must have seen horses eagerly 
chewing the roots of grass with earth, and grooms are aware that 
it is a bad sign of the state of the horse’s stomach. Chalk is given 
to calves, and lime or shell gravel to fowls. 

[ would now ask, what takes place if a sheep eats some earth? 
‘does it not absorb the acid in its stomach and form a salt, thus in 
part agreeing with the recipe of the Lammermuir farmer? He 
‘mentions a striking fact (in his book before referred to,) that the 
shepherds in Spain, while feeding their flocks on land with lime 
stone, do not give salt to their keep, but have occasion to do so 
when feeding ta on any other soils; which I would account for 
by the lime erase | the acidity and forming a salt. I may here 
mention the way in which salt is given to sheep in the West-Indies ; 
‘a large cask without ends is laid upon its side on the ground, a small 

hole being dug for the swell of the cask; four stobs or stakes are 
‘then driven into the ground, two on each side of the cask, to keep 
it steady ; the salt is then put into it, and so protected from the rain. 
\Those who give salt in this way, and feed their pasture close, so 
that the sheep can get at the worm casts, need not, I think, be 
‘much afraid cither of the internal or foot rot. 

| [have thus attempted to say a word in favor of the worm, as the 
kind-hearted Ettrick Shepherd stood forward in defence ot the mole, 
‘rook and wood pigeon. [I recollect destroying almost all the vermin 
‘in a large district of country in Perthshire, with a view of increas- 
ing the game; but the rabbits multiplied to such an extent as to be- 
come an immense nuisance. By the way, may not the increase of 
field-mice in a district in France, mentioned in the miscellaneous 
notices of your last Number but one, be accounted for in the same 
way. I would recommend to them a large importation of owls. If 
man sets his wisdom in opposition to the all-wise Lord of the Uni- 
verse, and destroys in a small degree the balance of creation, every 
thing suffers from it. We are indeed wonderfully connected toge- 
ther ; yes, the meanest and most grovelling animal is needful for the 
well-being of the whole. Ss. W 


From the New-York Farmer. 
SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 


In my communication to the last number of the New-York Farmer, I referred 
to an account of a sheep establishment, politely furnished me by a very in- 
telligent and experienced shepherd, Leonard Jarvis, Esq. of Claremont, N. 
H. as accidentally mislaid. It has since come to hand,, and I have the 
pleasure of presenting it to my agricultural friends, to whom it will be inte- 


resting. 
. Claremont, N. H. August 23, 1835. 

Rev. H. Coteman—Dear Sir—My avocations have been so press- 
ing that until this moment [ have not been able to communicate, as 
you requested me, some remarks upon +! sheep and their treat- 
ment. ThoughI have been a shepherd thirty years, with a flock 
seldom ever less than 1,000, more frequently 2, I am still some- 
what undecided what description of wool can be grown most profit- 
ably, and whether carefully breeding in-and-in, or judiciously cross- 
ing, produces the greatest improvement. F 
7 commenced growing fine wool with a considerable number of 
the imported Pauluar and Escurial stock, then considered as the 
best stock in Spain, which flock I have kept to this day pure and 


* A large quantity of earth, particularly in wet —— eaten with turnips 

















Ree Buckbean (Menyanthes), Class 5, Ord. 1, is said to be a cure for the rot in 
sheep. 








or potatoes, will cause cattle to scour, a « vy we will not; but ng 


preveats swelling from either root.—Ed. Q. J. 
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unmixed, and at the same time, by crossing the two flocks, have a 
third flock, combining generally the properties of both flocks, but 
occasionally showing the characteristics of one of them. At the 
introduction of the Saxons, I procured some valuable bucks, and 
by crossing them with pure Merinos, acquired a fourth flock, 
and consequently have had, for the last ten years, four dis- 
tinct flocks, viz; Pauljuar, Escurial, Pauluar and Escurial mixed, 
and Saxon united with Merinos. These four flocks have ac- 
quired great perfection by my unremitted attention to the selec- 
tion of breeders, the Merino at this time carrying a much finer 
fleece than in 1810, as is apparent by contrasting the present clips 


fineness of my Saxon and Escurial fleeces ; these last are somewhat 
heavier, with a staple more elastic. The Escurial has a greater re- 
semblance than any other Merinos, both in form and fleece, to the 
Saxons that I have seen, and is probably the Spanish flock from 
which the most approved Saxons originated. The Pauluars are 
more compact in form, have heavier fleeces, and are constitutionally 
the most hardy of all the Merino race. I omitted to say that I had 
also, when I begun to grow fine wool, three other pure Merino flocks, 





Elements of Practical Agriculture, 


From Low's Element’s of Practical Agriculture. 








THE HORSE. 


The horse is vastly modified in his form and characters by the 
physical condition of the countries in which he is naturalized. If 
fed in a country of plains and rich herbage, he tends to become 
large in his form; and such is the character of the horse of the 
plains of Northern Europe, as of Holstein, England, and other 
countries abounding in rich herbage. Butin an elevated country, 
where the herbage is scanty, the size and form of the horse vary 
with the circumstances in which he is placed. There he becomes 
small, hardy, and capable of subsisting on the scanty herbage with 
which the mountains supply him. No contrast between animals 
of the same species can be greater than that between the horse of 
the mountains and the horse of the plains. The pony of Norway 
or the Highlands of Scotland, as contrasted with the huge horse 
of the Lincolnshire fens, presents such extremes of strength and 
size that it is difficult to believe that creatures so different can be 
of the same species. Yet all this great diversity is produced by a 





viz: the Nigretta, Equiroz and Montarco; but after a few years’ 
experience, I gave a decided preference to the Pauluar and Escurial, 
and discarded the others. You have now a concise description of 
my kinds of sheep; and 1 will say a word or two as to their general 
management. 

I usually commence with dry fodder by the middle of November, 
and discontinue by the 5th of May; generally, however, for the first 
and last fifteen days, giving no hay, unless the ground should be co- 
vered, but feeding about half a gill of Indian corn to the sheep twice 
a day. As far as my experience extends, a ton of good hay will 
suffice for ten shecp, with the above quantity of grain. They are 
fed from racks in the yard, and haye sheds to retire to at will. I 
have fed under cover, but believe that it tends to diminish the appe- 
tite and injure the constitution. Tkey are kept in separate yards, 
in number from 50 to 100, taking care to keep those of about the 
same degree of strength by themselves; and have running water, 
though, when the ground is covered with snow, I think they do well 
without it. I allow about four bushels of salt to the 100 sheep, the 
o— part of which is consumed when the sheep are at grass. 

y bucks run with the ewes from the Ist to the 10th of December, 
allowing three to the 100. The number of lambs reared depends 
much upon the season; 60 lambs from the 100 ewes may be the 
average from flocks in quality like mine ; from coarser flocks the re- 
turn is greater. The ewes are not permitted to receive the buck 
till after they are two years old; and I prefer bucks from two years 
old to four. 

These few facts will probably afford you little or no information ; 
but in compliance with your request I communicate them, and should 
be gratified on receiving some account of your own management. 

J am, dear sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

LEONARD JARVIS. 

To this obliging communication, I take the liberty to subjoin a particular 
account of the above gentleman’s flock, from his printed advertising card:— 

«I have four distinct flocks of different properties, but of equal 
value in the market : 

«1, Saxon mixed with Merino: fleeces extremely soft and fine, 
averaging about 2} pounds, staple generally very short; these are 
not so hardy as full blooded Merino, and consequently increase more 
slowly. 

“2. Unmixed Merino of the Escurial or Royal Spanish stock: 
these are very liftle inferior in fineness to the Saxon; staple some- 
what longer, and more elastic, fleeces rather heavier; these are 
more hardy and productive than the Saxon Merinos. 

«8, Unmixed Merino of the Pauluar stock: these have still hea- 
vier fleeces, not so fine or soft as the Escuria] ; they are compact in 
form; constitutionally most hardy of the Merinos, and by far the 


most prolific. 

«4. Grand full blood Merinos: stock the result of previous inter- 
course of Escurial and Pauluar bucks and ewes, and consequently 
uniting their qualities of form and fleece, but occasionally exhibit- 


ing the peculiar characteristics of the Pauluar and Escurial only. 
(Signed) “« LEONARD JARVIS.” 




















A laugh costs too much if it is purchased at the expense of pro- 
priety.—Quiné, 


difference in the supplies of food, as influenced by the effect of 
situation. Nor is this peculiar to the horse ; the domestic ox and 
the sheep are subject to the same law, and in a no less remarkable 
degree. These animals are essential to the subsistence of the hu- 
man race, and, by a beneficient provision of Nature, they are 
formed to adapt themselves to the circumstances in which they are 
placed. 

The horse fed on the arid plains and scanty herbage of warmer 
countries, assumes characters and a form entirely distinct from 
those of the large and massy animals fed on the rich pastures of 
temperate countries. It is from this cause that the large horse of 
England and the northern plains of Europe contrasts in a striking 
manner with the lighter shape of the horse of other regions. As 
we pass from the northern to the southern parts of Europe, this 
change of form and character appears, but yet more when we have 
crossed into Africa. There the horse of the desert displays the 
light form and agile shape which fit him for his condition. We 
see that he is here the creature of the circumstances in which he 
is placed. The heavy horse of the plains of Germany and En- 
gland could no more subsist on the dry and scanty herbage of Ara- 
bia than on the heaths of Norway. The species would perish in 
conditions so different did Nature not provide a remedy, by adapt- 
ing the animal to its condition. 

The ancient horses of the north of Europe must have consisted 
either of the smaller horses of the mountains or of the larger hor- 
ses of the plains. The horse which was chiefly employed for com- 
mon uses, for war, for the tournament, and even for the chase, 
seems to have been of the latter kind. This appears from the ac- 
counts and representations given of him, and from the form which 
he yet retains when unmixed with the blood of the lighter races of 
the South and East. It is to this intermixture that the technical 
term blood is applied. Importations long ago took place of horses 
from Spain, from Barbary, and the Levant; and, ata later period, 
from Arabia. The African and Arabian horses accordingly have 
given their characters to the blood horse of England and its innu- 
merable varieties. 

The animal in which this effect of blood is the most remarkable 
is the English race-horse. For the combination of speed with the 
necessary strength this creature can scarcely be surpassed. He 
forms, however, a race of artificial creation, admirably suited for 
a particular purpose, but not otherwise deserving of cultivation, 
except from this, that it is the stallions of his race that continue 
the excellence and purity of the parent stock. 

The superior class of riding-horses generally termed the hunter, 
is perhaps the finest race of horses known. It combines the blood 
of the Arabian, and other races of South and East, with the pow- 
erful form of the horses of the north of Europe in a much happier 
proportion than the race-horse. j 

From the hunter downwards to the racers where no mixture of 
southern blood can be traced, the gradations are innumerable. It 
is in this class that our road-horses and hackneys, the horses em- 
ployed in our coaches and carriages of all kinds, nay, often in the 
mere labor of heavy draught, are contained. It forms the most 
numerous class of horses in the country. Buta large proportion 


is bad, having lost the hardiness and strength of the native race 
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without having arrived at the speed and other qualities of good 
breeding. 

The remaining class of horses consist of those in which no mix- 
ture, or a very slight one, of stranger blood is found. These are 
the ponies of our mountains, or the larger horses of the plains. It 
is these last that interest the farmer as the animals of labor, and 


to them we commonly apply the term cart-horse, or farm-horse. | 


STABLE AND TREATMENT. 

The farm-horse demands, neither in the training nor in the feed- 
ing, that nicety which is required in the case of the horse design- 
ed for rapid motion or irregular labor. He requires merely to be 
maintained in good order, never to be worked beyond his power, 
and never to be allowed to fall, in condition, below the work 
which he is to perform. 

The stable for the farm-horse, as for every other, should be spa- 
cious and well ventilated. It is a great error to suppose that horses 
require a close, warm stable, to preserve them in health. To keep 
them fully sheltered, and free from the action of any cold current, 
is all that is requisite. The horse is well suited to bear an equal 
temperature, but not sudden changes produced by artificial means. 


Farm-horses regularly worked have been known to be kept) 


throughout the coldest winters in merely open sheds, not only 
without injury, but with greater benefit to their health than if they 
had been too closely confined. 

Next to ventilation in importance, is cleanliness of the stable. | 
No filth should be suffered to accumulate, but every day the sta-| 
ble should be cleaned out, with the same attention for the farm as_ 
for the saddle horse. In the farm-horse stable, every ploughman | 
should have a small fork, a curry-comb, a brush, a mane-comb, | 
and a foot-picker. 

Light should be admitted into every stable, to a certain extent. 
But in the case of farm-horses, which are only in the stable dur-| 
ing the hours of rest and feeding, less light is necessary than in| 
the case of the saddle-horse, which passes a great part of his time | 
within doors. The light required for the farm-horse stable is that 
which is sufficient to allow the workmen to perform their duties, 
in the day-time. Sometimes there is a room adjoining the stable | 
for holding the harness, but it is perfectly convenient and sufficient | 
in practice, to have the simple furniture of the farm-horse hung 
on pins in the wall behind each pair of horses. 

he food of the horse in this country consists of herbage, or) 
green forage, as clovers and sainfoin ; of dried forage, as hay and | 
straw ; of various farinaceous substances, as oats, barley, pease, | 
and beans ; and of the succulent roots of plants, as the potato, the | 
turnip, the carrot, the parsnip, and the beet. Of the grains given 
to the horse, the most generally employed in this country, and | 
that which is regarded as well adapted to his strength and spirit, | 
is the oat. 

The oat is, for the most part, given to the horse without any 
preparation, though it is sometimes bruised, which is always be-| 
neficial, by rendering it more easily masticated and digested. It. 
is usually given in portions at a time, familiarly known under the 
term feeds, the measure of which, however, varies in different dis- | 
tricts. A feed in some places consists of a gallon, being the) 
eighth part of a bushel, and weighing, upon a medium, about 44) 
pounds. 

Two gallons in the day, or 9 lbs. are considered to be good feed- | 
ing when the horse is on dry food, and not on hard work ; when | 
on hard work, the quantity may be increased to 3 gallons, and | 
when on light work, and green food, it may be reduced to 1 gal-| 
lon, and sometimes altogether withdrawn. But on an average, 2) 
gallons in a day, that is, about 90 bushels in the year, may be. 
sufficient in every case for the working-horse of a farm. In prac-'! 
tice, too, it is not the superior but the lighter oats, that are given | 
to the farm-horses. These are the light corn formerly described. | 

Oats may be given to horses reduced to a state of meal, but this) 
is only practised in the case of gruel given to a sick horse. To| 
induce a horse to take gruel, it is put in a pail and placed beside 
him, so that when thirsty he may drink of it. 

Meal is sometimes given with cold water to horses, when tra-) 

velling. This is a refreshing feed to a horse on a journey, and a| 
safe one when the chill is just taken off the water ; but it is chiefly | 
employed in journeys when time is of importance, and it is ac-, 
cordingly rarely given in the case of the farm-horse, who should | 
always have time given him to feed. 


and they acquire a musty smell and bad taste. They should never 
be given in this state to a horse, but should first be kilndried, so 
as to expel the moisture and destroy the fungi. 

Barley is more nutritious than oats, although, in the practice of 
this country, it is not so much approved of in feeding. But over 
all the Continent, barley is the most common food of the horse. 
If bruised and mixed with chopped straw or hay, it is an excellent 
eae ag But the most common method of giving barley to 

orses in England, is in what is termed a mash. The barley in 
this case is boiled in water, and the whole is then allowed to stand 
until it is sufficiently cool. The mash forms admirable feeding 
for a sick horse ; it keeps the bowels open, and is nutritive, with- 
out being heating. 

In feeding horses, even when upon hard work, a practice has 
been introduced of feeding the horse entirely on steamed food, 
with chopped hay and straw. The proportions of the different 
kinds of food employed in this manner are not subject to rule. But 
about 3 in weight of the whole may consist of the chaff of straw, 3 
of the chaff of ‘hay, 3 of bruised or coarsely ground grain, and 3 
may consist of steamed potatoes. To this should be added about 
2 oz. of common salt. From 30 to 35 lb. of this mixed provender, 
or on an average 32} lbs. in 24 hours, will suffice for any horse. 
Two methods may be adopted in the giving of this food. Either 
the whole substances may be mixed together, and a certain pro- 
portion given to the horses three or four times in the day ; or the 
dry food alone may be given during the first part of the day, and 
the steamed food mixed with a portion of the dried food in a mess 
at night. 
| In the first case, that is, when the whole mess is to be mixed 
\together, the potatoes or other steamed food are first to be prepar- 
‘ed, then weighed and mixed with the chopped straw or hay, and 
with the bruised oats. The quantity for 24 hours being mixed and 
'prepared, the proportion for each horse is to be weighed and set 
‘apart in its proper pail, and given to each horse at three or more 
times, as shall best suit with the work with which he is engaged, 
‘taking care that considerably the largest quantity shall be given 
at night. 

When this method of feeding is adopted upon a farm, it should 
be confined entirely to the months of winier, for the horses of a 
farm will always be best and most economically fed during the 
months of summer, on pasture and green forage. 


























Science of Agriculture, 
From Chaptal’s Chemistry applied to Agriculture. 





OF THE EFF 


ECTS OF THE NOURISHMENT OF PLANT 
UPON THE SOIL. 

It appears to be clearly proved, that plants imbibe from water 
and the atmosphere only carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen; but 
analysis shows us that, independently of these principles and the 
products arising from their combinations, plants contain azote 
and some earthy and saline substances, which cannot be pro- 
duced by either of the three elements mentioned above. It re- 
mains then for us to inquire, in what manner these substances 
have been introduced into plants. 

Azote, which is found in the albumen, the gelatine, and the 
green colouring matter, is not sensibly drawn from the atmosphere, 
though it constitutes 4-5ths of it, but passes in with oxygen in the 
water imbibed by plants, and, like that, is separated in their or- 

ans. 

, The earths which are insoluble in water, but which are mixed 
with, or suspended in that fluid, are not absorbed in large quanti- 
ties by the pores of plants, but may be conveyed into them by the 
aid of some chemical agents, as the acids, the alkalies, &c. 
Besides, if we observe attentively, we shall find that these sub- 
stances do not abound in plants; and we can easily conceive, 
that the little they do contain, might, in a state of extreme divi- 
sion, be introduced by water. 

There are some plants that fasten themselves and grow upon the 
most barren rocks, deriving from the surrounding air, and from 
rains, all the nourishment required by them ; of this number are 
the mosses, the lichens, and the fleshy plants. Their growth is 
slow, their transpiration almost nothing, and their colour remains 
nearly the same all the year round; so that they constantly ab- 
sorb water and carbonic acid, and assimulate their constituent 





When oats are kept in a damp state, fungi grow upon them, 


principles. 
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The soil is always exhausted, in a greater or less degree, by the 
mage it produces ; and much more by those that are annual, than 
y those that are perennial. Air and water alone do not afford a 
sufficient degree of nourishment to plants, for when they have been 
made to grow in well washed sand, watered with distilled water, 
though they have flowered, their fruits did not arrive at maturity. 
Experiments to this effect have been made by Messrs. Giobert, 
Hassenfratz, De Saussure, &c. 

Those annual plants which transpire most, generally exhaust 
the soil in the greatest degree. Pease, beans, and buckwheat, 
though they have succulent stalks, exhaust it least, because they 
transpire but little. 

When annual plants are cut at the time of flowering, they do 
not exhaust the soil, as their succulent roots furnish materials for 
ema | the loss occasioned by their growth; but after having 
produced their fruits, the soil derives but little advantage from the 
dry fibres which are the only remains of their stalks and roots. 

During fructification, plants absorb but litle nourishment from 
the soil ; the supply necessary to the formation of the seed is fur- 
nished by those juices which already exist in the roots and stalks, 
and this occasions them to become dry and exhausted, so that, 
when the fruit is perfected, the roots and stalks consist only of 
woody fibre. It is necessary that this fact should be known, in 
order that too late mowing of meadows, whether natural or artifi- 
cial, may be avoided. The most favorable period for cutting 

rass is that of its flowering ; if the operation be postponed till 
the seed is formed, two great disadvantages will arise ; the first 
is, that fodder obtained will have parted with the greater portion 
of its nutritive qualities; and the second, that the plants, having 
fulfilled all the laws of their nature, by providing for their repro- 
duction, cannot flourish again with vigor during the same year.* 
In support of this doctrine, I will mention one well known fact, 
which is, that meadows mown before fructification afford the most 
abundant harvests, and the greatest number of them, as they ma 
be mown several times in a year. The perennial plants which 
serve as fodder, may by this means be preserved for several years 
in a state of reproduction, but if mown after the formation of seed, 
the plants are weakened and the reproduction is lessened. All 
farmers know, that when they subject to tillage a piece of artifi- 
cial grass land, which has for several years been constantly mown 
at the time of flowering, it will yield several harvests without any 
dressing ; but if the grass has been left to go to seed, it will be 
necessary to supply the earth with manure before it will yield a 
good return. As those plants that are cut at the time of flowering 
do not exhaust the soil so much as those that remain for seed, the 
belief has arisen amongst farmers, that before the period of fruc- 
tification, they are nourished by the constituent principles of the 
surrounding air and water; but ¢hat during the time of the forma- 
tion of the seed, their support is almost wholly derived from the 
earth. But this opinion will not hold in regard to all plants ; let- 
tuce, turnips, tobacco, woad, endive, cabbages, and onions ex- 
haust the soil greatly, though they are gathered before producin 
seed. Potatoes, though they Se oe but few seeds, naupvouiek 
land more than almost any other vegetable. Plants raised in a 
nursery, and afterwards transplanted, exhaust the soil in which 
they spring, more than the one in which they complete their 
growth. 

Thus we see, that during the whole time of their vegetation, 
plants derive their nourishment from the air, and from the substan- 
ces contained in the earth; but if they are mown at the time of 
flowering, they leave in the soil their roots and portions of their 
stalks, which restore to the earth nearly as much as they have 
received from it; whilst, if they remain uncut till they have com- 
pleted their course, they return little or nothing to the soil to com- 
pensate it for the nourishment they have received from it. 

It is well known to farmers, that ploughing in a green crop of 
any kind whatever, prepares the soil for producing well without 

* This holds good only in part in regard to timothy ( Phleum pratense.) Ac- 
cording to Sinclair, this grass contains more than double the nutriment when 
in seed, than when in bloom. At the same time the remark of Chaptel is cor- 
rect, that the root is much more exhausted by maturing its seed, the afiergrowth 
1s comparatively trivial, and the subsequnt crops are diminished. By cutting 
rye in flower, or before, which is either annual or biennial, it may be almost 
rendered perennial, as we have witnessed, in sowing it with lucern. We 
have observed the same fact in regard to many garden productions—whose 


existence and vigor are prolonged by preventing the formation of the seed-— 
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any other manure ; since, by this process, all that the soil has yield- 
ed is returned to it, with some additions resulting from the decom- 
posed principles of air and water, which are contained in the plants. 

In order fully to understand this doctrine, which appears to me of 
great importance to agriculture, it is necessary to consider the 
successive gr which take place in annual plants during their 
growth ; first, t ey produce green leaves, which, by coming in 
contact with the air, receive from it the principles of which I have 
spoken ; subsequently the stalks increase in size and number, and 
are covered with numerous leaves, which absorb from the atmo- 
sphere a degree of nourishment suited to the increasing wants of 
the plants; the strength, fullness, and depth of hue of the leaves 
and the stalks, particularly of the latter, increase in proportion to 
the richness of the soil. 

This state continues till after the period of flowering, when a 
change, worthy of note, takes place ; the roots dry up, the stalks 
wither and change their colour ; and when fructification is at length 
completed, both roots and stalks have become mere skeletons, 
which answer but little purpose either for nourishing animals or 
manuring earth. During this period of vegetation what becomes 
of the juices that were so abundant in the roots and stalks? They 
have been consumed by the formation of the seeds. It is un- 
doubtedly the case that plants still continue during fructification to 
absorb some portion of their nourishment from the air and soil ; 
and this assists in the formation of their seeds; but by far the 
greatest share of the formation of these is owing to the deposites 
contained in the organs of the plants.* 

The same holds true of perennial plants ; and it may be observ- 
ed, that when a tree produces fruit too abundantly it becomes ex- 
hausted and dried, and bears only that which is small and misshapen. 
The difference between lee and perennial plants is, that the 
former die as soon as the process of fructification is completed ; 
whilst the latter preserve their leaves green and their roots fresh, 
for the purpose of absorbing new portions of nourishment, to be 
deposited in their vessels for food when the returning warmth of 
spring shall cause them to require it. 

M. Matthieu de Dombasle, one of our most enlightened agricul- 
turists, has confirmed by experiments the doctrine I have here ad- 
vanced. On the 26th of June, 1820, at the time of flowering, he 
selected, within a small space, forty wheat plants of equal size 
and strength, each having three stalks bearing heads; he pulled 
twenty of the plants with all their roots, and left the rest to com- 
plete their fructification. Having carefully freed from earth the 
roots of those he had taken up, he cut the stalks two inches above 
the base, and dried separately the roots, and the stalks surmounted 
by their heads. 

The roots and the portion of the stalks remaining with them 
weighed, grains, 647 
The stalks, heads, and leaves, 1946.5 


On the 28th of August, the time of harve , he plucked up 
the cre plants which had been left for ro separating the 
roots, and cutting the stalks as of the first; of these the weight 
was as follows: 

Roots, .....-. 
Straw, husks, and beards, 


419.53 
1318.75 
1025.69 


2763.97 
237 .52 


grains, 
cc 


During these two months, the roots and the portions of 
stalks adhering to them had lost,...... sesces 
The stalks, head, and leaves had lost 


But as the seed weighed 1025.69 grains, the whole had increas- 
ed in weight 160.57 grains, Troy. From this experiment we may 
conclude, that the juices contained in plants, at the time of flower- 
ing, contribute to the formation of the grain, in the proportion of 


7023.97 and that the excess of the weight of the grain which is 





*Thus the succulent stalks of the maize contain, when the grain has at- 
tained its growth, the deposites of food necessary to ripen and mature the 
crop, and if supplies this nutriment to the grain, although separated from the 
root, for a considerable time after the grain is put in stooks. And hence 
wheat and rye may be cut before the grain is hard with benefit rather than 
prejudice.— Cult. 
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1§9 47 arises from the nourishment which the plants absorb from’ 
the air or soil, during the two months of fructification. 

If the wheat is mown when in blossom, it leaves in the earth, 
to be converted into manure, a quarter part of the weight of the 
plant ; but when it is reaped after having come to gee f there 
remains only one-seventh ; and this last residue is worthless as, 
manure in comparison with the first ; this contains almost nothing 
but carbon, whilst that is rich in juices and in decomposable mat- 
ter. Thus we see that those plants which form seed exhaust the 
soil most, because for all they have received they return nothing 
but their dry roots and stalks ; whilst those that are cut when green 
give back with their roots and stalks what they have drawn from 
the soil, and a part of that which they have drawn from the at- 
mosphere. 

The nutritive principles contained in the soil pass into plants 
only in a state of solution, or of extreme division in water. 
Healthy plants absorb from preference those salts* that are most 
congenial to them ; but if waters be charged with salts unsuited 
to their natures, they absorb the fluid and reject the salts till the 
water becomes thickened by them. 

There are some salts which enter naturally into the composition 
of certain plants; the pellitory and nettle, for instance, which 
grow upon the borders of the sea, contain muriate or sulphate of 
soda; these vegetables, transported into other soils, afford no ves- 
tige of these salts, and their growth is vigorous. M. le Marquis 
de Bullion has proved that the turnsol, raised in earth containing 
no nitre, does not, upon analysis, afford a vestige of any ; but that 
plants of the same kind, raised in the same soil, but watered with 
a solution of nitrate of potash, are charged with that salt. 

Generally speaking, a superabundance of salts, especially if 
they be of kinds very soluble in water, injures vegetation ; this is: 

articularly the case when the salts are not such as enter natural- 
y into the plants, amongst the number of their constituent prin- 
ciples. Salts of foreign natares cannot be useful, excepting as 
they may serve, in very small quantities, to excite and stimulate 
the organs of plants. The great value of sulphate of lime as a 
manure, is owing to its insolubility, which allows water to con- 
tain but a very small portion of it at once ; so that it passes into 
plants very gradually, and thus its effects are prolonged for seve- 
ral years; till, as I have before observed, the soil is exhausted 
of it. 

The quantity and quality of the salts contained in plants may 
be snail. by an analysis of the ashes arising from burning 
them in a dry state. It may not be useless to mention here some 
facts which may throw light upon this subject. 

Kirwan and Ruckers have proved, that an equal weight of her- 
baceous plants furnishes more ashes than of ligneous plants. M. 
Pertuis has found, that the trunks of trees afford less ashes than the 
branches, and these last less than the leaves. Evergreens yield 
less ashes than trees and shrubs that shed their leaves in autumn. 
On the other hand, Hales and Bonnet have observed, that the per- 
spiration of herbaceous is greater than that of ligneous plants, and 
that that of evergreens is less than that of plants which shed their 
foliage. These circumstances may explain why some plants af- 
ford more ashes than others. The water which is evaporated b 
transpiration deposites in the cells of the plant the salts which it 
had held in solution, and is replaced by a new quantity which is 
in its turn thrown out, leaving behind it an additional portion of 
salts ; so that those plants, and those portions of the same plant, 
which transpire most, must necessarily contain the greatest quan- 
be | of salts. 

he salts and earths contained in plants are of the same nature 
as those existing in the soil in which they grow, but not, accord- 
ing to analysis, in the same proportions ; because the plant ab- 
sorbs more or less of them according to its own nature and their 
solubility. It cannot, however, be strictly said, that all the salts 
contained in plants existed previously in the soil, as some neutral 
salts are evidently formed within their organs; such are those of 
which the acid is known to us, and particularly those that contain 
in their composition a vegetable principle: of this sort are the 





* Salt is an acid combined with an alkali, an earth, or a metallic oxide, the 
latter of which are termed the base. They have double names, which indi- 
cate both the acid and its base: ‘Thus muriate of soda, (common table salt.) 
is formed of soda and alkali, its base, and muriatic acid; carbonate of lime, 
common chalk or limestone, of carbonic acid and lime—sulphate of lime, o7 
gypsum, of sulphuric acid and lime, &¢.—Cult. 


||much sugar in the month of Au 





acetates, the malates, and the citrates. The salts do not exist af- 
ter the burning of the plant, because their acid is decomposed by 
the action of fire, and there remains only their base, which is usu- 
ally potash or lime, but an analysis of the plant ‘‘ by the wet way”’ 
gives proof of their existence. 

It is even possible in some cases to follow the formation of the 
acid, by observing the progress of vegetation, and the changes 
esr in its products. Of this I will mention one example 

eets gathered late in autumn, in the North of France, do not yield 
the same principles as those gathered at the same period in the 
south of France ; the first contain sugar, the second salt petre. 
According to the experiments carefully made by M. Darracq in 
the department of Landes, the beet roots of the south, yield as 
st and the earlier part of Sep- 
tember, as those of the north ; this sugar then is replaced by salt- 
petre, of which the acid is formed during the progress of vegeta- 
tion. It has been observed, that beets containing sugar frequently 
underwent a change during the winter by which the sugar entirely 
disappeared, and was replaced by salt-petre ; in this case we can 
almost follow with the eye the process of decomposition. The 
juice of beets in which the change has commenced, when thrown 
into the boilers, becomes covered with a thick, white foam, which 
gives out a reddish vapor of nitrous gas: in this state the labor of 
extracting the sugar becomes very difficult ; the sugar crystallizes 
badly, and the proportion of molasses is very great. It may be 
seen clearly, that in this state oxygen is already united in the beets 
with azote, and that only an additional portion, which would be 

ained during the progress of change in the roots, is wanting for 
the formation of nitric acid ; this cormbined with the potash, which 
is contained in these roots in the proportion of 1-100 of its weight, 
would produce salt-petre. 

If we observe a plant during the various stages of its vegeta- 
tion, we shall perceive at these different periods very remarkable 
differences in the odor, taste, consistency, &c.; from this circum- 
stance we must suppose that it forms new products, new combina- 
tions, and consequently new salts. 

The alkaline salts are the most abundant in green herbaceous 
plants. M.de Saussure has observed, that the ashes of youn 
plants that grew upon a poor soil, contained at least 3 of their 
weight of alkaline salts, and that those of leaves of trees which 
grew from their beds contained at least 3. 

The proportion of alkaline salts diminishes in proportion as the 
plants advance in age; this remark 2 equally to annual 
plants and to the leaves of those trees that shed their foliage in 
autumn. The ashes of seeds contain a greater proportion of alka- 
line salts, than those of the plants that produced them. 

These facts are very important to those who are engaged in the 
manufacture of salts furnished by the combustion of vegetable 
substances ; since they show clearly that it cannot be equally ad- 
vantageous to them to consume all sorts of plants, nor at all peri- 
ods of their growth. 

Next to the alkaline salts, the earthy phosphates of lime and 
magnesia are the most abundant in plants, and, like the first, these 
diminish in quantity in proportion to the age of the plant. Plants 
also contain, but in very small proportions, silica, and some me- 
tallic oxides, especially those of iron. 
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FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON.—No. 38. 
MATRIMONY. 

The first concern of a young man, in starting in business, is, or ought 
to be, to connect himself with a suitable partner in life. Early marriages 
tend to save young men from habits of extravagance and dissipation, to 
call into wholesome exercise their mental and physicial powers, and to 
fix them in habits of usefulness. They are calculated to avert evil, and 
to produce good. Young people can more easily conform to each other’s 
habits, and correct their faults, than old ones. The common objection 
against early marriages, thaf a man is not yet able to support a family in 
the style he wishes, is a fallacious one. Let your beginning be humble, 
not ostentations, whatever be your means; for it is easier to advance, as 
your ability and prudence will permit, than to retrench, when you find 
you have graduated your expenses too high. Begin to live upon a small 
income, and you will soon acquire the means of living upon a larger one 
—if you desire it. 

In choosing a wife, consult judgment before passion; for if the latter 
gets the rein, discretion is generally disregarded, in matrimonial as in other 
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concerns cf life. Choose your wife as you would your farm, on which 
you design to spend your days,—not for the gaudy exterior of the build- 


ings, but for the intrinsic good qualities of the soil—fcr the good itis likely|| 


to produce you;—not for beauty and wealth so much,—though these are 
considerations not to be disregarded—as for the abiding good qualities of 
the mind, and the ability and disposition to perform with fidelity the du- 
ties of domestic life. If these qualities were in higher demand by young 
men, they would be more cultivated by young women. Look for a part- 
ner who will take care of the house, while you take care of the farm, 
and who will bring to the common stock at least her share of industry, 
prudence and good nature. Seek qualities ina wife which will wear well 
at home, and with which you can be content to bed and board, in good 
fortune and in bad. And having gained your wishes, by honurable means, 
take care to fulfil your part of the bargain—and to justify the reasonable 
expectations which you have raised. Use the same assiduity to preserve, 
that you employed to win, the affections of your partner. It is dishonora- 
ble in a young man to raise expectations, before marriage, which he can- 
not fulfil after marrage; and possessing the power to fulfil them, he is 
doubly in fault if he does not exert it habitually in the performance of his 
plighted faith. You are to look for happiness at home; and if you do not 
realize it there, you will seek it in vain elsewhere. 
surrender of an opinion, or the relinquishment of a cherished habit, are 
trivial sacrifices when putin conpetition with a life of domestic enjoy- 


Hence the temporary || 





ment. Matrimonial jars are like fire—the more they are fed the fiercer 
they burn. Take care that they are never lighted upon your domestic 
altar. Bad passions and propensities may be overcome or eradicated when 
in the bud, but indulged, they acquired the firmness of the knarled oak, 
and corrode the best feelings that ennoble human nature. On this point 
you are particularly called upon, as the head, to teach, by example, those 
whom Providence may consign to your care. 

Beware of the intoxicating influence of prosperity. ‘* Oh, my son,” is 
the exclamation of Sheikh Al Mohdi, ‘it is not the power of satisfying 





our desires, but the courage to suppress them, that insures felicity. The 
heart of man is insatiable; the accomplishment of one wish leads to the! 
formation of a thousand; these are the pregnant sources of evil, like the| 
small kernel that in an almost imperceptible space contains an immense | 
tree, which will soon raise its head to the clouds, and destroy all the vege-| 
tation under its shade, and whose branches will one day or other break} 
the heads of the children of him by whom it was planted. Moderation in| 
our desires, and contentment with what we possess, constitute the only 
imperishable wealth.” 





INTERESTING FACTS IN CHEMISTRY. 


These aeriform substances (gases and vapors) are called elastic, be- 
cause they are all capable of being reduced into a smaller compass by pres-! 
sure, and of expanding again to their usual volume whenever the pressure | 
is removed. Thus atmospheric air may be so compressed, that 128 vo-| 
lumes may be forced into a space usually occupied by one volume, and) 
the greater the compression the more will its elasticity be increased. It! 
is on this principle that the air gun is constructed.—Parke. 

Fluidity is owing to the matter of heat being interposed between the) 
particles of the fluid; which heat would dissipate ali fluids into the air, | 
were it not the pressure of the atmosphere, and the mutual attraction 
which subsists between those particles. Were it not for this atmospheric 
pressure, water would not be known in any other states than those of ice 
and vapor; for, as soon as ice had acquired caloric enough to give it flui-' 
dity, it would evaporate, and be dispersed into the regions of space. This 
may be proved by direct experiment, as will be shown in the following 
chapter. The constitution of the world in this respect exhibits a beauti- 
ful instance of the harmony of nature, and of the exquisite contrivance 
of its divine author. 

On the other hand, could we totally abstract the matter of heat from! 


any fluid, no doubt but that fluid would by that means be changed to a | 


solid; the lightest vapors being nothing more than solids combined with heat. 
Not oniy fluids, but all those substances which are soft and ductile, owe 
those properties to the chemical combination of caloric. Metals owe their 
malleability and ductility to the same cause; for in very intense artificial| 
colds, the most ductile metals, such as gold, silver and lead, lose their} 
malleability and become brittle, as Van Mons has shown.— Annals de 
Chimie. 

Take, forinstance, mercury. This metal is a fluid body in our climate, | 
but by cooling it to 30 degrees below the zero of Fahrenheit’s thermome-| 
ter, it becomes solid; and if it be heated to 660 degrees, it will be vola- 
tilized and converted into vapor. 

The elasticity of air and steam arises from the caloric being chemically 
combined with the solid substances of which they are composed. I say 
solid, because we have abundant evidence that oxygen and nitrogen [the 
principal elements of the atmosphere] are both capable of taking a solid 
furm, and actually do, in many instances, exist ina state of solidity. Ni- 
trogen is a component part of all animal substances, and exists in as lid 
state in all the ammonical salts. Oxygen takes the same state when it 
combines with metals and other combustibles; and in the composition of 





the nitrous salts, they both take the same state of solidity. These facts 
surely evince that atmospheric air owes it fluidity to caloric.— Parke. 

Whenever a body changes its state, it either combines with caloric, or 
‘separates from caloric.—Dr. Black. 

It is an axiom in hydrostatics, that every substance which swims on 
| water, displaces so much of the water as is exactly equal to its own weight; 
whereas, when a substance sinks in water, it displaces water equal to its 
‘bulk. Take a piece of hard wood, balance it accurately in a pair of scales 
with water, and then place it gently on the surface of water in a vessel 
which will flow over the top of the vessel. If the wood be now taken 
out with care, it will be found that the water in the scale will exactly fill 
the vacancy left by the wood.—Jb. 

The specific gravity of bodies is denoted in chemical writings by com- 
paring it with the specific gravity of pure water, in decimal figures, wa- 
ter being always considered as 1.000 Thus the specific gravity of the 
strongest sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) is 1.850, or nearly nine-tenths 
heavier than water. Iron is 7.650, or more than 7% times heavier than 
water; that is, a cubic inch of iron, if put into a scale. would require 7§ 
inches of water to balance it; silver is 10.470; gold 19.300; and platinum 
| 23.000, or 23 times heavier than water. 

All substances that float upon water are specifically lighter than it, as 
|oils, alcohol, &c. ‘There are various instruments which, when dropped 
into liquids, indicate, upon a graduated scale, their specific gravity, be it 
heavier or lighter than water, as the aereometer, hygrometer, &c. Thus 
ithe juice of the apple or grape is heavier than water, in proportion to the 
quantity of sugar which it contains; and after fermentation, it becomes 
specifically lighter than water, in the same ratio, the sugar, which was 
heavier, being converted into alcohol, which is lighter than water. The 
tendency of wine or cider to zun into the acetous or vinegar fermetation, 
is in proportion to its lightness before, and heaviness after fermentation— 
the lighter the must the heavier the liquor, and the less sugar in the first, 
and less alcohol in the latter. The specific gravity of apple juice varies 
from 1.000 to 1.091. Some we lately tried, from mixed fruit, indicate 
1.063 by Baumi’s aereometer.—Con. 

A pint measure of atmosphereic air weighs nearly nine grains; whereas 





'| prived of their virnlence. 


| is composed of a metal united to an air? 


a pint measure of hydrogen gas weighs little more than half a grain. The 


||same measure of pure water weighs upwards of one pound avordupois. 


It may be remarked, that the Creator has endowed atmospheric air with 
|the property of preserving its own equilibrium at all times, and in all 
iplaces. Its elasticity is such, that, however it may be consumed by re- 
'spiration or combustion, its place is immediately supplied with a new por- 
ition, and though by a mistaken policy the doors and windows of our habi- 


|| tations may be constructed so as to exclude it as much as possibie, it will 


|have admission; it forces its way through every crevice, and performs the 


||important office assigned it, in defiance of all exertions.—Parke, 





Philosophical Facts.—The change of properties which takes place when 
chemical attraction acts, is not confined to metals, but is a general re- 
sult ia every case where different bodies are brought into this state of com- 


|bination or chemical union. Frequently we find that the properties of 
|each body are totally changed; and that substances, from being energetic 
‘and violent in their nature, become inert and harmless, and vice versa, 
|For instance, that useful and agreeable substance, culinary salt, which is 
|not only harmless, but wholesome, and absolutely necessary to the well- 
|being of man, is composed of two formidable ingredients, either of which 
‘taken into the stomach proves fatal to life: one of these is a metal, and 
the other an air; the former is called sodium, the latter chlorine. When 
presented to each other, the violence of their nature is manifested by 
their immediately bursting out into flame, and instantly they are both de- 
Can any thing be more striking than the change 
‘of properties in this case; and who could have supposed that culinary salt 
The medicine called Glanber’s 
/salt is another instance; it is composed of two caustic poisons of different 
kinds; one called oil of vitriol, and the other barilla or soda. There are 
}also two substances known to chemists, which are disgustingly bitter li- 
|quids: one is called nitrate of silver, and the other hyposulphate of soda; 
when mixed they form a compound of considerable sweetness. But the 
atmosphere which we breathe is the most extraordinary of all instances: 
|it must be surprising to those who are unacquainted with the fact, that at- 
mospheric air, indispensable as it is to life, is composed of the same in- 


| gredients as that most violent and destructive liquid called agua fortis, or 


nitzic acid. This powerful acid being made to act upon sugar, the sweet- 
est of all things, produces a substance intensely bitter to the taste. Char- 
coal is, of all known substances, the most difficult to convert into vapour; 
so much so, indeed, that the conversion has never yet been decidely ef- 
fected: it is also a very solid substance; and diamond, which is nothing 
but crystalized charcoal, is one of the hardest bodies in nature. Sulphur, 
in the solid state, is also a hard substance, and to hold it in vapour re- 
quires a high temperature. But when these two substances, carbon and 
sulphur, are made to combine chemically, so as to form the substance 
called bisulphuret of carbon, their properties are strikingly changed. In- 
stead of the compound being hard, it is a thin liquid, and is not known to 
‘freeze or solidify at any degree of cold that can be produced. Instead of 
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the compound being difficult to vaporise, it is, of all liquids, one of the) 
most evaporable. Charcoal is the blackest substance with which we are, 
acquainted—sulphur is of a most lively yellow hue; but the compound ts, 
as colourless as water. A new smell and taste are acquired, and, in a) 
word, there is not one point of resemblance with the component. These) 
facts are strikingly illustrative of the change of properties which follows’ 
on the exertion of chemical attraction between the ultimate particles of 
bodies. —Donovan’s Chemistry. 


CHAPTER OF FACTS. 

MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS. 

If the square of the diameter of a circle be multiplied by .7854 the pro-| 
duct is the area. If the diameter of a sphere be culved and multiplied by | 
-6236, the product is the solidity; and the square of the diameter malti-| 
plied by 3.14159 is the surface of the sphere. 
To find the contents of a cask, add double the square of the bung 
diameter to the square of the head diameter, and multiply this sum by the) 
head of the cask; then divide the product by 1077 for all gallons of 280° 
cubic inches each, or by 882 for wine gallons of 231 cubic inches each. | 
Quincunx is one at each of four corners, andone in the middle. | 
The convexity of the eatth interposes to prevent the sight of distant’ 
bodies. Thus, at 600 yards, one inch would be concealed, or an object | 
one inch high would not be seen ina straight line; at 900 yards, two 
inches; at 1400 yards, five inches; at one mile, eight inches: three miles, | 
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TO IMPROVE THE SOIL AND THE MIND. 


TO THE PATRONS OF THE CULTIVATOR. 

GENTLEMEN—lIn compliance with custom, and to discharge 
a duty that a publisher owes to the public at the commencement 
of the year, we appear for the second time before you. In the 
first place, in all sincerity we offer you the compliments of the sea- 
son; in the next, as we follow a common pursuit, we would enjoy 
with you the pleasure of talking over its progress, its labors, and 
its prospects. We read ‘‘ That the Lord God planted a garden 
eastward in Eden, and there he put the man he had formed. And 
the Lord God took the man and put him into the garden of Eden, 
to dress it and to keep it ; and he further told him, ‘in the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread, and thou shalt till the ground 
from whence thou art taken.’’? We have then the best authorit 
for saying, that from the creation man was made to till the ground, 
and that all the other employments that have sprung from his wants, 
created during the —— of society, are ssoeuliaer and subser- 
vient to agriculture. arming, then, is not only the oldest em- 














six feet; four miles, ten feet; five miles, sixteen feet; six miles, twenty- | 
four feet; ten miles, 66 feet; twelve miles, 95 feet; thirteen miles, 112) 


the most useful and honorable. 


| ployment of man, but being of devine command, it is consequently 


Six thousand years have elapsed 





feet, and fourteen miles, 130 feet. 

The mechanical powers may be reduced to three, but they are usually 
expressed at six—the lever, the wheel and axle, the pulley, the inclined 
plane, the screw and the wedge. 

In a single moveable pulley, the power gained is doubled. In a con- 
tined combination, the power is twice the number of pullies, less 1. 

In levers, the power is reciprocally as the lengths are each side the ful- 
crum or centre of motion, as illustrated in the steelyards. 

The power gained in the wheel and axle is as the radius of the wheel 
to that of the axie. 

The power gained by an inclined plane is as the length to the height. 


The power of the wedge is generally as the length to the thickness of 


the back. 

The power of the screw is as the circumference to the distance of the 
thread, or as 6.2832 to that distance. 

Resistance is an affair of experiment, sometimes a third, and at other 
times less. 

The friction of cylinders or wheels is as the pressure, and inversely as 
the diameter. 

The least friction is when polished iron moves on brass. 

The area of a circle is the product of the diameter and circumference, 
divided by 4. 

A fall of one-tenth of an inch per mile, will produce a motion in rivers. 
The greatest velocity is at the surface and in the middle, and the least at 
the bottom and sides But as the velocity increases, the action on the 
sides and bottom increases also. 

Eclipses return in the very same order every 18 years and 11 days, sup- 
posing four leap year in the interval, and if five, then every ten days. 
Other cycles of motion, however vary the phenomenon or measure. The 
moon’s shadow is less than 170 miles broad; but the eclipse, in degree, 
for 2000 iniles. 

A pump ten feet above a well, with seven inches bore will discharge, 
seventy gallons a minute; and at 30 feet 4 inches, 23 gallons. 

The specific gravity of water, being 1.000, that of alcohol, pure 0.829; 
beer, 1.034; cider, 1.018; milk, 1.032; oil, linseed, 0.94; vinegar, | 
1.025; sea-water, 1.026; bone, ox, 1.666; brass, 7.824; brick, 2.; 
cork, .24; gold, 19.2587; granite, 2.728; iron, bar, 7.68; lead, 11.352; 
lignum-vite, 1.33; mahogany, 1.06; marble, 2.716; mercury, 13.58; 
oak, 1.17; platina, 20.722; silver, 10.474; slate-clay, 2.67; tin, 10.717, 
lime-stone, 1.386; elm, 0.671; honey, 1.45.—Treasury of Knowledge. 





ScrENcE.—Science, the partizan of no country, but the beneficent. 
patroness of all, has liberally opened a temple where all may meet. Her 
influence on the mind, like the sun on the chilled earth, has long been 
preparing it for higher cultivation and farther improvement. The philo- 
sopher of one country sees not an enemy in the philosopher of another: 
he takes his seat in the temple of science, and asks not who sits beside | 
him. 

When we set out on the jolly voyage of life, what a brave fleet there is 
around us, as stretching our fresh canvass to the breeze, all ‘ship shape 
and Bristol fashion,’ pennons fiying, music playing, cheering each other 
as we pass, we are rather amused than alarmed when some awkward 
comrade goes right ashore for want of pilotage! Alas! when the voyage 





is well spent, and we look about us, toil-worn mariners, how few of oui 
ancient consorts still remain in sight,*and they, how torn and wasted; 
and, like ourselves, struggling to keep as long as possible off the fatal. 
shore, against which we are all finally drifting —Chronicles of Canongate. 
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‘of man’s reason that has enabled 


since its institution. We have multiplied and replenished the 
earth—many generations have passed away, still our employment 
remains the same. Neither is the promise of fruitfulness lessened 
in the lapse of time, for through the bounty of Providence an Eden 
may be created any where, where there is industry to till the soil, 
and skill to direct the labor. 
It would be interesting, if we had a knowledge of what farming 
was in those primitive times, to follow its progress through the suc- 
cessive generations that have passed to our own time, that we 
could date any improvements, and see in what these improvements 
consisted. We are afraid, however, that had we the means to 
make this investigation, we should find that the simple light of na- 
ture, that was first implanted in our minds for the cultivation of the 
soil, has not received that expansion, which so many years of toil 
ought to have produced, and what the age in which we live de- 
mands. If we look at the world now, and what it probably was 
in the days of Adam, we must see what vast efforts have been 
made to gratify and supply our artificial wants, and how much 
more numerous these are now than our real ones ; and if farmers 
had to depend less on the bounties of providence, and more upon 
their own exertions, it is but fair to presume, judging what the 
mind of man is capable of when compelled to exert all its facul- 
ties, that agriculture, as a science, would at this day have been 
infinitely farther advanced. Itis true, within the last few years 
an era of improvement, in every branch of science, and every 
field of labor, has opened upon us, and in our own peculiar em- 
loyment the glimmerings of nature’s light appear to open with 
Fitt e more radiance ; but we are yet measurably behind the march 
of mind, that has led to the adoption and present perfection of all 
the different systems which have been developed or created by 
our researches or our wants. Since the days of Adam, the entire 
system of mechanics has been created, and they are severally ad- 
vancing to an excellence that even surpasses the expectation and 
wants of the present state of society. Medicine, Law, and Divi- 
nity, have sprung up, and each is pressing onward towards a more 
perfect development and greater usefulness. Botany, Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, Geology, with their assistant sciences, have been 
modelled into rational systems, and whilst they more clearly un- 
fold the wisdom of the great Creator, have administered to man’s 
necessities or enjoyments. Who in primitive times could have 
comprehended the actual formation of this earth, and who would 
have thought not of following, but of pointing out with unerring 
certainty, the track of the heavenly bodies. It is the cultivation 
im not only to trace his path 
across the mighty deep, but that he need not wait upon the move- 
ment of either the winds or its waves. 

These are a few of the triumphs which have been unfolded b 
‘the exercise of our rational powers. How far those powers will 
carry us, to what extent future attainments may lead, itis impossible 
now to divine, for the light is apparently just breaking upon us, and 
‘past developments are only exciting to a more diligent search into 
the future. Every art, every science, every branch of study or of 
business, points to the perfection to which it can and must be car- 
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ried, and within us we feel the convictions of eventual success, 
and are cheered with the hope. Shall the cultivation of the earth, 
the art most useful and first created, lag hehind all our contempo- 
raries in the race? Will we permit doctors, and lawyers, and 
ministers, mechanics and manufacturers, all ranks and classes, by 
the exercise of those reasoning faculties which we hold in com- 
mon with them, to take precedence of us, simply because they 
use their understandings, while we are striving only to use our 
hands? Will we cultivate the soil, and neglect the culture of our 
minds, and thus contemn the law of nature which teaches, that it 
is the intelligent head that can most successfully direct the labors 
of the hand? Our art asa system, is yet to be arranged, for we 
know little of the capacities of the soil we nuzzle in, or what are 
its most bountiful and profitable productions. When our pursuit 
resolves itself into simple elementary principles, scientifically 
arranged, and easily understood, our labors will be better directed, 
and that Eden which was created for the enjoyment of our first 
parents, will, by our intelligence and industry, be re-created, and 
the whole earth become, as it were, a paradise to dwell in. 
Efforts are now making to reduce farming to a regular system, 
that like law, divinity, or physic, mechanics or manufactures, a 
young man shail learn it as thoes are learned, both theoretically 
and practically ; and it will not be till this is done, that the farmer 
will take his place along side of the professions in the scale of so- 
ciety. Itis but a few years since agricultural newspapers have 
been successfully established in this state ; abortive attempts had 
previously been made, but the community seemed then not to be 
prepared to maintain them. They have now thus far fought their 
way into notice, and from the benefits which they have distribut- 
ed among the farming community, have established themselves 
upon a permanent basis. Agriculture, since this period, is look- 
ing up. All the former productions of the soil have been greatly 
increased, and new articles of produce to us have been beneficial- 
ly introduced. There has been an obvious improvement in our 
stock of cattle, both by the introduction of foreign varieties, and 
a more thorough attention to the breeding of better kinds engraft- 
ed upon our old stock. We have becc ne better acquainted with 
the best and most profitable kinds of sheep, and can now compete 


with any country in Europe in the excellence of our mutton and| 


our wool. In swine, there is an evident improvement, both as re- 
gards weight and their facility to fatten. In the cultivation of the 
soil, new methods have been suggested and beneficially acted up- 
on. New implements have been invented and profitably used ; 
the old ones altered and simplified, so as to make them more ma- 
nageable and far more useful. Both new and old varieties of 
— have been more successfully cultivated, which have af- 
orded the triple profit of better and more abundant pasturage in 


summer, more hay in winter, anda richer sod to impart fertility to 
a succeeding crop. Above all, the old system of exhausting the soil 
by a succession of grain crops, has been most successfully expos- 
ed, and is ina measure abandoned. The subject of manures has 
been amply discussed, is better understood, the kinds extended, 


the quantities increased, and this great source of the farmer’s 
wealth receiving more of the farmer’s attention. In a word, far- 
ming is on the advance, and the hand of improvement discernable, 
and that the agricultural newspapers have materially contributed 
to it cannot be denied. We now find that the amount of our pros- 
perity is proportioned to the intelligence with which we culti- 
vate our farms, and as we give it more of our thoughts it seems to 
require less of manual labor. 

These are the first results, the auspicious beginings of all our ef- 
forts, thus far, for the amelioration of the soil, which has been en- 
hanced in value since these efforts have been made. But much 
remains yet to be done. There is yet a vast field open for the ex- 
ercise of our power, and no man must call himself a farmer who 
does not endeavor and aspire to raise his fifty bushels of wheat, 
from seventy to eighty bushels of oats and barley, one hundred 
of corn, from two to three tons of grass to the acre, with that pro- 
portion of other vegetable productions. He must not be content 
with less. Previdence has given the ground the capacity of be- 
ing made to do more than this—it will be man’s own sloth and in- 
attention in abusing the soil, on which he was reared, and on 
which he treads, if he does not obtain, yea, far surpass, these now 
to us great results. dlbany, Jan. 1, 1836. 


This protetits article has been furnished, at our request, by an esteemed 


and intelligent friend—to whom, in this manner, we be ; 
thanks. ] , ’ g leave to tender our 


| AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR 1835. 

| The season, asa whole, has been cold and dry, and consequent- 
ly a late one. Natural vegetation was from ten to fourteen days, 
later than usual. The spring was so dry, that the grasses, sensi- 
bly injured by the drought and cold of the winter, did not get 
their accustomed early growth ; and from the scarcity of forage 
generally apaiiencsd, the scanty herbage of the aeadows was 
fed off too late in the spring as a matter of neces. They did 
not recover their accustomed vigor. Winter grain withstood the 
iseverities of the winter better than the grasses, looked tolera- 
bly well when the spring cag and maintained their good ap- 
‘pearance. Indian corn, which habit has rendered almost indis- 
pensible in the economy of our farms, was not generally planted 
\so early, by ten to fourteen days, as in ordinary years, on account 
io the backwardness of the spring ; and it had many subsequent 
\difficulties to encounter, which have tended greatly to lessen its 
‘product. The season has been more propitious to other crops, 
| particularly to oats and potatoes. Yet on the whole, the products 
of our agriculture are less than a medium yield, as is evidenced by 
‘their high prices in market. 

| Wheat, we believe, afforded a fair average yield in most of the 
‘districts of secondary formation, where it constitutes the great 
staple. In other districts the result was less favorable. In the 
‘south, the product was seriously diminished by the Hessian fly ; 
while in this vicinity, and to the north of us, the grain worm took 
‘at least one half the crop. The quality of the grain was good ; 
and there has been a manifest improvement, which we hope will 
‘continue to progress, in selecting clean seed. The extra price 
one pays for clean seed, weighs but as a feather against the ad- 
vantages of a clean crop. Our a pprehensions from the grain 
worm are in no wise diminished. e have tried the preventive 
means which have been recommened without any sensible benefit. 
We hardly know of a more afflicting calamity that could happen 
to our state, than the extension of this evil, as now experienced 
here, to our western counties. And what is to prevent it? Is 
not the subject one of sufficient importance to call for legislative 
inquiry? 

Way has not been two-thirds, and in some districts not one- 
fourth, of an ordinary crop, from the causes which we have in 
|part explained,—the want of the early and the latter rain, and the 
severe cold of the preceding winter,—causes, which human pru- 
dence could neither foresee nor guard against. If there is any 
‘profitable suggestion which we can make, growing out of the 
failure of this crop, it is that of renovating old meadows, by sub- 
jecting them to the plough and an alternation of crops. So faras 
our personal observation will serve as a criterion, old grass grounds 
fell off in their product much more than grounds recently laid 
down, on our own lands three to one. This disappointment in 
the hay crop is however likely, we think, to do a vast amount of 
'good—by coercing us to more economical modes of feeding it to 
‘our cattle, and to the better husbanding our means—and by ex- 
‘tending the culture of roots. The practice of feeding at stacks 
and in open yards, or even in Common racks, where the cattle 
tread and waste nearly one-half of the forage, is giving way to 
‘the better system of feeding in mangers, to which the cattle are 
tied, and where nothing is lost.. The stacks and shucks of com 
have been better saved, and if cut, as they are in many instances, 
they are affording an excellent substitute for hay. We give to- 
day a cut and description of a yard rack, well calculated to pro- 
‘mote economy in fodder. The hay cutter is coming into gene- 
ral use. 


Indian corn, as we have observed, was planted late, and was 
very generally and seriously injured by the grub-worm. The re- 
|planted portion did not come to maturity before the frosts of Sept. 
/14, 15—the mean temperature of the summer having been some 
degrees cooler thanordinary. The frost of the 4th of August also 
‘destroyed much in the elevated districts, and upon the margins of 
‘small streams. Nor were these the only difficulties the crop had 
,to encounter: the warm humid weather of October seemed to sa- 
‘turate the cob with moisture, or to prevent its becoming dry, and 
‘caused mouldiness in the grain; and in many Cases where this 
‘was not fully ripened, absolute putrefaction. This was not only 
‘the case at the north, but extensively so as far south as Virginia. 
| We note the fact here, that the reader may compare it with his 
own practice and its results, that we cut our corn at the ground, 








‘before all that had been replanted had become glazed ; that it did 
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not mould or sustain injury in the field ; but it is due to truth to 
say, that it required much watchfulness and care to prevent moul- 
diness after it was husked—constant stirring and exposure,—and 
that we were obliged to uncrib a quantity, and to spread it, to save 
it from being injured. We think that corn dries and ripens better 
in stooks, than in any other situation, even than when topped and 
left in the hill. In the later case it is receiving a constant acces- 
sion of sap from the roots, which, for want of leaves to elaborate 
it, instead of being beneficial to the grain, serves but to bring on 
fermentation, as was stated by our Coxsackie correspodent, in 
the last Cultivator. The experience of the year seems to admo- 
nish us,—1. to fit our corn grounds for early planting, by freeing 
them from excess of moisture, by underdraining, or by ridging, 
where the surface is flat, or the subsoil tenacious. 2. To plant as 
early as the temperature of the season will admit. And 3. To se- 
lect the earliest kind of corn for our crop. We have heretofore 
recommended a 12 rowed yellow variety, which we termed Dutton 
corn, and so far as we have learnt, this has ripened well where it 
it was planted in ordinary season, and was not destroyed by the 
grub. The growth is rather dwarfish, but it will the better bear 
to be planted close ; the product is abundant, and the grain hard, 
heavy and bright. Much of our seed has been sent, during the 
two last years, to New-Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio. We 
should be gratified to learn the result of its culture in those states 
as well as in New-York. Onthe whole, we do not think the corn 
crop has been half of an ordinary yield. 
arley, which ranks next in importance to the preceding in the 
husbandry of many of our counties, has been a good, we think bet- 
ter than an ordinary, crop. On lands which will not carry wheat, and 
which are neither very light nor very stiff, this isa profitable crop. 
It gives nearly the same yield as oats, while it sells for nearly 
double in the market ; and it is a question of some doubt, consi- 
dering its superior nutritive properties, whether it cannot be as 
profitably raised for horse feed. In many of the eastern countries 
itis extensively cultivated exclusively for this purpose. The cul- 
ture of this grain is extending in our state. Barley, for malting, 
should be threshed with a flail, as the machine, with the awn, of- 
ten takes off the germinated part, which injures it for malting. 
Rye is the bread corn of Germany and Russia, and the natural 
bread corn of many parts of the U. States, for we are disposed to 
adopt, in this case, the opinion of St. Pierre, that every country 
produces what is most congenial to the wants, and conductive to 
the health, of its population. One great difficulty is in reconcil- 
ing this axiom with the actual condition of our bretheren in some 
parts of New-England. Wheat they cannot grow,—of corn they 
grow but a modicum—and rye, they will insist their soil is inca- 
pable of producing. Whether this latter difficulty arises from ac- 
tual sterility in the soil, from the absence in it of the peculiar pa- 
bulum of this grain, or from the difficulty of tilling the ground, 
we do not pretend to say ; but the fact will not readily be erased 
from our memory that in passing from Worcester in Massachusetts, 
to Enfield in Connecticut, in October, a distance, we believe, of 
40 or 50 miles, we did not notice a soilitary fieid of rye or wheat. 
The puzzle is, what, according to St. Pierre’s theory, constitutes 
the natural food of the population? But, to leave this question 
unsolved, the crop of rye has been good, and the grain heavy. 
According to Von Thaer, this grain abstracts 30 parts in one hun- 
dred of the nutriment comand te the soil where it is grown. It 
is less exhausting than other small grains, and is ranked next to 


wheat in its nutritious properties. It contains a substance, in the||p 


opinion of Thaer, which facilitates digestion, and has an action 
particularly refreshing and fortifying on the animal frame. 

Oats have been unprecedenedtly fine. The cold season has been 
propitious to this crop. A large amount was sown, and both straw 
and grain were heavy. In many cases the crop was not secured 
till late in September. 

Potatoes have, like oats, been favored by a cool summer ; and 
where not cut down by the frost, before they were ripe, the crop 
has been a very large one. The scarcity of cattle forage and corn, 
however, will cause heavy requisitions to be made upon the oats 
and potatoes, to make up the deficiency, and present prices of 
these articles are likely therefore to be sustained and increased. 

Mangel Wurzel and Ruta Baga. The culture of these roots, 
as field crops, has been greatly extended, and as far as we can 
learn, with very encouraging success. We are yet hardly well 
enough versed in the management of these crops, and the labor 





‘plough them under. 


saving machines which should be used in their culture, to enable 
us fully to appreciate the advantages they are capable of affording 
to our husbandry. 

Hops have made but a very light return for the iabor bestowed 
in their culture. The crop was light in New-York, and the quali- 
ty generally inferior, on account of their not having matured well 
before the arrival of the autumnal frosts. 

The dairy has been a source of handsome profit, on account of 
the = prices which butter and cheese have sustained in the mar- 
ket. This branch of husbandry is being considerably extended 
among us. It probably affords as sure a profit as any other depart- 
ment of husbandry. ‘The gains may not be the greatest, but they 
are obtained at the least risk and expense. 

Butcher’s Meat, though rather scarce and high in the early part 
of the season, has been abundant and cheap towards the close of 
the year. The apprehension of a scarcity of fodder, has led to the 
slaughter of a vast number of neat cattle and sheep ; and induces 
an apprehension that both will be high the current year. Pork has 
been rather light, but the article has sustained a very liberal price. 


BONE MANURE. 

From our restricted limits, we are often compelled to give, ina 
condensed form, articles which we should prefer to copy entire. 
The Farmers’ Register contains a communication from x Nicoll, 
on the effect of bone manure on corn. He induced his servants, 
by a small reward, to gather bones in his neighborhood, and to 
break them in a wooden trough with pestles shod with iron, into 
small pieces. He selected four rows in his corn-field, deposited a 
small quantity of broken bones in each hill, before dropping the 
corn, and covered both with earth. The corn in these rows be- 
came the most thrifty, maintained a vigorous and rapid growth, 
while on each side, the crop suffered from drought, the grain ri 
pened better than that in the other parts of the field, exceeded in 
product that manured with dung at least one-third, and more than 
doubled that of the land which had received no manure. 

We have had considerable experience with this species of ma- 
nure, appreciate it highly, and have been restrained from recom- 
mending its use, from a_ fear that we should be charged with 
quackery—from the scarcity of the material, and from the want of 
mills among us to break and pulverize it. The neighborhoods of 
cities and towns alone abound with the material in sufficient quan- 
tities to make it an object for the farmer. In 1834, we purchased 
60 cart-loads, from an individual who collected bones from the 
butchers to fatten hogs, and collect grease for the soap boiler. 
We had them crushed in a plaster mill, and applied to various crops, 
upon a light sand soil. In most cases, they were applied in ex- 
cess ; and the crops became too luxuriant and lodged. It is ex- 
tremely difficult for common laborers to appreciate their fertiliz- 
ing properties, and to apply them as sparingly as they ought. An 
incipent state of fermentation should be induced, when they are 
intended to operate immediately upon the crop. We effect this 
by mixing them in a pile, with ashes, and saturating the mass 
slightly with water. A fermentation soon ensues, when they may 
be strewn upon the ground, and buried either with the harrow or 
a shallow furrow. e quantity applied should never exceed Sorty 
bushels per acre, and may range yee that to twenty-five. We 
applied them in one instance in the fall, without fermentation.— 
The crop received no apparent benefit from them ; but the second 
crop, although the ground was not manured, was treble or quadru- 
le the ordinary product afforded by the same field. e esti- 
mate that their beneficial influence will not be exhausted under 
five or six years. [tis stated by English husbandmen, that bone 
manure produces no effect upon stiff clays—we have not tried the 
experiment—and that it profits the turnip crop most, when drilled 
in with the seed. 

The truth is, all animal matters are manure in a concentrated 
form, and should be applied —— We have lately publish- 
ed two notices of remarkable fertili 





ity induced by the flocks, or 
tag-locks, and sweepings from woollen factories. We have used, 
to the extent of fifteen wagon loads in a season, the piths of cat- 
tle’s horns, after being divested of the horny part by the comb- 
maker, and we have used some hundred bushels in a season of 
comb-maker’s shavings. We apply the latter at the rate of about 
thirty bushels to the acre. We first cut the former upon a block, 
with an old axe, into pieces, then strew them upon the land and 
ese are years in decomposing. 
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THE ATMOSPHERE. 

A knowledge of the constituents of the atmosphere, and of the 
various and important offices which it performs in animal and ve- 
getable economy, is valuable to the farmer, not only as serving 
to aid him in all bis rural, money making operations, but as offer- 
ing a source of high intellectual enjoyment. Although the sub- 
ject may be deemed too abtruse for our humble columns, we con- 
sider it fraught with so much useful instruction, that we doubt not 
it will be read with interest by hundreds of our young patrons ; 
and we would fain hope that it may lead some of them into a 
course of study, in physical science, which will not only benefit 
them individually, but ultimately become beneficial toman. The 
Creator has endowed us with power to become acquainted with 
many of the wonderful phenomena of nature, and of rendering them 
subservient to our wants ; and, in this country, the humblest indi- 
vidual is furnished with leisure and ample means to pursue the in- 
quiry. The time and means that are usually devoted, in early life, 
to frivolous, and often deleterious pleasures, would suffice to lay 
in a stock of useful knowledge, which would become a blessing 
and a treasure in after life. But it should never be forgotten, that 
in all our undertakings, application and perseverance are the on- 
ly sure means of success. With these views and hopes, we shall 
briefly describe the principal constituent parts of the atmosphere, 
and some of its more important offices, that seem most likely to 
interest the agriculturist. 

The atmosphere is composed principally of two invisible gases, 
termed orygen ame rm vital air) and azote, or nitrogen, in 
the proportion of about four-fifths of the latter and one-fifth of the 
former. This proportion is found to exist, with trifling modifica- 
tions, in all latitudes and at all elevations. Although these elements 
are invisable in the atmosphere, they both assume liquid and 
solid forms under many and various circumstances. 

Nitrogen abounds in animals, but seldom to a great extent in 
plants. It is however found in wheat, in what is termed the glu- 
ten, and it is this which gives to that grain its prominent value. 
It abounds in the urine, but seldom in the dung of animals. ‘It 


is the tase of ammonia and nitric acid (aquafortis) and appears 
to be the substance which nature employs in converting vegetable 


into animal substances.’’—Fourcroys. Its principal office seems 
to be, to neutralize, in some measure, the properties of oxygen, 
and to render it fit for respiration and combustion. 

Oxygen enters more or less into all animal and vegetable mat- 
ters ;—it constitutes 8S parts in 100 of water,—forms from 40 to 
70 per cent of all vegetable acids,—more than 40 per cent of the 
wood of the oak and beech,—about 50 per cent in starch, the prin- 
cipal nutritious se 2 afforded by grain, pulse and roots—and 
64 per cent in sugar. It is essential to animal and vegetable life ; 
it is necessary to fermentation, to combustion, to the germination 
of seeds, and the development and maturity of plants; and com- 
bining with the carbon of the blood, it produces the greatest pro- 
portion of animal heat. It also combines with metals and forms 
oxydes, or, in common language, rust. 

itrogen and oxygen are called simple bodies, because they are 
mamalle of division or decomposition. 

Carbonic acid gas, also, is found to constitute about one thou- 
sandth part of the atmosphere, and in winter, it has been found to 
amount to one five hundredth part. This is a compound substance, 
composed of two parts of oxygen and one of carbon, the latter 
being found pure in the diamond, and forming the substance of 
mineral and wood coals. This gas is produced in abundance by 
fermentation, respiration and combustion, is absorbed and decom- 
posed by the leaves of plants, which retain the carbon and give 
off the oxygen, and constitutes a large portion of the woody mat- 
ter of plants. The causes which produce it, sometimes, in con- 
fined situations, give itin such excess as to render it prejudicial 
to animals ; but the free access of atmospheric air soon restores 
the equilibrium. It constitutes the proper food of plants. Thus 
animals and vegetables are mutually benefited, through the wise 
provisions of the Creator, by their proximity to each other—plants 
giving off oxygen, necessary to animals—and animals giving off 
carbonic acid gas, the pabulum of vegetable life. 

Water also exists in the atmosphere in the form of an elastic 
fluid. This fluid is found to form, at the temperature of 50° Fah- 
renheit, about one-fiftieth of the volume of the atmosphere, in the 
dryest time in summer, and is increased with the increase of tem- 
perature—heat accelerating evaporation from the earth’s surface. 


When the temperature of the air is diminished, the aqueous fiuid 
is condensed, and appears in the atmosphere in the form of vapor, 
or clouds, and is copiously deposited, in summer, in the form of 
dew. This water is retained principally in the lower regions of 
the atmosphere. It is so slightly united with the other elements of 
the atmosphere, that a change of temperature produces a change 
in its proportions ; whilst nitrogen, oxygen and carbonic acid pre- 
serve, always, nearly the same relative oe 

‘* Independently of those bodies which essentially constitute the 
atmosphere,’’ says Chaptal, ‘‘ there are mingled in it the exhala- 
tions constantly arising from the earth ; these are again disengag- 
ed from the air, and precipitated, as soon as the heat or any other 
cause which occasioned their ascension, ceases to act upon them. 
These exhalations modify the properties of the air, [by the car- 
bonic acid, &c. disengaged from animal and vegetable matters in 
a state of putrefaction] and affect its purity. The oxygen and the 
water of the atmosphere become impregnated with the particles 
of the exhalations which are deposited with them upon the surfa- 
ces of other bodies, where they remain in contact, or enter into 
combination, with them. The origin and dissemination of many 
maladies may be traced to this source ; the germ of them is car- 
ried through the air by the aqueous fluid. And for the same rea- 
son it is, that intermittent fevers are endemic in those situations, 
where large quantities of animal and vegetable matter are under- 
going decomposition, as upon the borders of ponds and marshes ; 
and that the miasm, which arises from numerous animal remains, 
in a state of decomposition, becomes a fruitful source of disease. 
It is for the same reason also dangerous, under some circumstan- 
ces to breathe the evening air ; the aqueous fluid contained in it 
is loaded with the noxious principles which the heat of the sun, 
during the day, had caused to ascend into the atmosphere. The 
disagreeable odor, conveyed to us in mists, is owing to the power 
of the aqueous fluid in transmitting the exhalations arising from 
the earth. The manner in which the air conveys to us the per- 
fume of plants, and the odor which it contracts from the exhala- 
tions of bodies in a state of decomposition, indicate clearly its 
influence in producing maladies, and still more plainly its power 
of propagating those that are outrageous.’’ 

We shall not, at present, speak of the other matters which com- 
mingle in the atmosphere, as light, heat and electricity—but pro- 
ceed to the improvement, and the application to rural affairs, of 
the facts already established. 

WE MAY PROFIT BY THESE TRUTHS, 

1. In selecting sites for our dwellings—taking care to have them 
remote from marshes, ponds and stagnant waters, which vitiate, by 
the exhalations they give, the atmosphere we breathe, and gene- 
rate disease. The air in a small close room soon becomes vitiated 
by respiration and combustion, particularly if crowded or heated by 
a close stove. 

2. In the structure of our dwellings—in constructing ample apart- 
ments, open to ventilation, and in avoiding such as are low, moist, 
or inaccessible to the direct and healthful influence of the atmosphe- 
ric air. 

3. In improving our domestic habits—in improving cleanliness, an 
ancient, if not a modern virtue ;—in avoiding the deleterious influ- 
ence of the night air, especially in autumn ;— in well ventilating our 
apartments when the weather is favorable, particularly early in sum- 
mer mornings, when the air is pure and salubrious ;—in graduating 
the temperature of our rooms, which should not be suffered to rise 
above 64° of Fahrenheit ;—in avoiding hot sleeping apartments, in 
which the temperature often varies from 40 to 50 degrees, between 
the hours of going to bed and the hour of rising, a transition too 
trying for the most robust constitution ;—in abandoning the use of 
foot-stoves, which transform our wives and daughters into delicate 
green house plants, poison the air they respire, and beguile them 
into indolent and inactive habits, as detrimental to their health as it 
is to their usefulness ;—and in inducing our females to go warmly 
and tidily clad, even to the ball room and soiree. How many human 
constitutions are ruined, in our cities, by indulgence in haodits whicii 
these truths teach us to reform. 

4. In multiplying shade trees about our dwellings, which serve to 
purify the air, abate the fever of summer heats, by carrying off a 
portion of the caloric with the moisture they exhale, and which are 
withal an embellishment and an evidence of goud taste. 

















5. In the construction of our stables and catile shkeds—¥'arm stock, 
except perhaps the hog, are as sensitive to good air and cleanliness 
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as man; and the same precautions which go to secure the health of 
the latter, are essentially requisite to promote the well being of the 
former. 
stables and sleds, of removing the dung so that it does not undergo 
fermentation in their yards, and of giving them wholsome exercise. 

6. In the planting of our seeds. ‘The atmosphere being essential 
to germination, all seeds should be deposited in the soil within its 
reach—they should be put just so low as will barely secure about 
them moisture enough to assist their germination. We have reason 
to think, that small seeds are often deposited too low; and that eveu 
if they germinate, the food which the cotylidons affords, and which 
is their only support till the seminal leaves are developed, is not suf- 
ficient to carry the plant to the earth’s surface, where the leaves 
can alone exercise their office. 

7. In the management of our field and garden crops. The earths 
have a strong affinity for water, when pulverent and loose, but com- 
paratively little when compact or crusted. In the former case they 
act like the sponge, transmitting the dews which fall upon them, 
and the food of plants with which they are impregnated, to the roots 
of vegetables. But where the earth 1s compact, or become encrust- 
ed by alternate rains and sunshine, the dews do not penetrate, but 
are dissippated by the first rays of the morning sun. Hence the 
best preventive against the evils of drought, is the frequent stirring 
of the surface, and keeping it constantly permeable to atmospheric 
air, and the vegetable nutrition with which it abounds. We re- 
member a remarkable illustration of the utility of frequently stirring 
the surface of cultivated lands, detailed by Curwen, a distinguished 
British agriculturist. He prepared a field of stiff forbidding land, 
and planted it with cabbages. His neighbors all declared he would 
get no crop; but he pat a horse and cultivator into it, and subject- 
ed it to almost constant stirring during the growing season. The 
result was, he gathered an immense crop, some of the cabbages 
weighing over 50 lbs. each. The farmer may derive great benefit 
from this practice in the culture of drilled and hoed crops, provided 
he does not go so deep as to cut the roots of his plants, or throw his 
manure to the surface. And, 

Lasily, we may profit from the facts we have detailed, in the ma- 
nagement of our manure, the basis of fertility to our soils. The 
whole of the matter of dead plants and of animals, is susceptible of 
being transmuted into the matter of living plants, by the ordinary 
processes of nature; and it is capable, however solid it may seem, 
of being reduced to liquid or gaseous forms. Indeed, it proceeds to 
take these forms immediately, on its losing its vitality, as soon as it 
comes in contact with air, heat and water, the great agents of de- 
composition. 'The moment manures begin to ferment, the waste of 
vegetable food begins ; carbonic acid gas is disengaged, and is scat- 
tered by the winds ; the oxygen of the atmosphere, uniting with the 
hydrogen of the mass, forms water, which settles into the ground, 
or is carried off by rains; and the mass is reduced in volume, and 
when fermentation has exhausted its force, it has lost one-half of 
its fertilizing properties. If the fermentation takes place in the dung 
yard, or upon the field, this half is lost to all useful purposes for the 
farm. If it takes place in the soil, the earth imbibes it, and the 
plants growing thereon are fed and nourished by it—the grasses and 
liquids are converted into the solid matter of the growing crop. 

We have thus endeavored briefly, though we fear but imperfectly, 
to illustrate some few of the benefits which may result to the farmer 
from an acquaintance with physical science. We may renew the 
subject hereafter. 





NOTES ON FARMING. | 


FROM OUR MEMORANDUM BOOK. 
Breeding.—lIt is |aid down by Cline, and sanctioned by practised 


Hence the importance of having clean and well ventilated || 


\trees for their children. The present forests of Great Britain have 
been all planted by the hand of man. 

Planting.—*« A landholder,” says Cato, “should apply himself to 
planting of his fields while in youth, but he ought to think long be- 
fore he builds. He ought not to think about planting, but he ought 
‘to do it. When he is about thirty-six years of age he may build, 
provided his fields are planted.” 

The fact with us seems to be, that we do not find time to plant 
when we are young, and when we are old we consider it too late— 
\for we are unwilling to sow where we are not likely to reap the 
‘harvest. We should at least preserve, if we will not plant. 
| Fellenbergh’s School of Agriculture.—Two only of the pupils have 
left Hoffwy! for a place, says Simond, before the end of their time ; 
jand one of them, with M. de Fellenbergh’s leave, is become mana- 
ger of the immense estate of Count Aboffy in Hungary, and has 
doubled its proceeds by the improved methods of husbandry he has 
‘introduced. This young man, whose name is Maderly, was a beg- 
|gar boy, and not particularly distinguished at school. Another di- 
jrects a school established near Zurich. M. Fellenbergh has be- 
sides a number of pupils of the higher classes, some of whom belong 
to the first families in Germany, Russia and Switzerland. They 
live en famille with their master, and are instructed by the different 
tutors, in the theory and practice of agriculture, and in the arts and 
sciences on which it is founded. 

Carrots are sown in Flanders, in the spring, upon winter and 

| Spring grain.—and give a crop after the grain is harvested.— Sinclair. 
We have little doubt but the practice, upon deep ameliorated soils, 
would answer tolerably well here, as the carrot makes most of its 
‘growth after midsummer, when the grain is harvested. 
Milk.—To divest this, and butter, from the taste of turnips, cab- 
bage, wild onions, or other offensive plants, on which the cows have 
fed, put a quart of boiling water into each pailful of milk, when it 
.comes from the cow.— Marshall. We have tried, and found it suc- 
cessful. ‘) he principle of flavor is volatile, and the heat of the water 
dissipates it. 








Yard Racks.—A friend from Orange has given us a drawing of a 
convenient and economical rack, to be used in cattle yards, if cattle 
must be fed there, in extensive use in that county. It consists of 
four scantling or other posts, six feet long, connected together by 
slats, strips of boards six feet in length, and supported by diagonal 
braces extending from the top of one post to the bottom of the frame 
—the whole forming a six feet square. The slats are carried so 
high as to permit animals to reach the bottom over them—and it is 
advisable to floor the bottom. In these the straw or hay is put for 
the stock. The advantages which it offers are two—it prevents 
the fodder getting under the cattle’s feet, and thereby being wasted 
—and it in a measure prevents the weak animals being driven from 
their food by the strong—four being accommodated at each rack 
without interfering. ‘The number of racks can be graduated to the 


stock. 


Agricultural Associations —Dr. Brewster, in speaking of the Bri- 
tish Board of Agriculture, which has been so eminently useful in ad- 
vancing the improvement of British agriculture, enumerates the fol- 
lowing among the advantages which resulted from its establishment. 

‘¢ Two advantages among many may be mentioned: Ist. A great number of 
new men were brought forward by the board, whose names would probably 
otherwise never have been heard of; and those being chiefly practical people, 
who were professionally concerned in firm management, ugriculinre, by their 
endeavors, wae rescued from the hands of theorists, and a revolution of no 
small extent accomplished in rural affairs. 2dly. Before the board was insti- 
tuted, the bond of connection among agriculturi<is was slender, and served few 
useful purposes. Each trusted to his own information, and knew little more 





breeders, that any improvement of form by crossing, must depend 
entirely on the selecting a well formed female, larger in size than 
the usual proportion between females and males. Let the male be 
rather small with good points. Sinclair, p. 61. The Hollanders 
manage upon this principle, and seldom employ a bull when over 
two or three years old. A cross of a merino buck with a Liecester 
ewe, in the course of four or five generations, will produce fleeces 
rivalling in fineness Spanish fleeces (?) — Sinclair, p. 14. 

Growth of Trees.—A plantation in Norfolk, Eng. 30 years old, 
sa the following dimensions, five feet from the ground :—Scotch 
oak and chesut 28.— Marshall. 








The inhabitants of our old settle. 


about the practice of conterminous districts, than those of China, or the most 
distant country. The establishment of the board removed at once all these 
evils and difficulties. A common fortress, erected for the benefit of all ogri- 
culturists, and to which each might resort for advice and protection, was im- 
mediately recognized. It made farmers, who resided in the most distant quar- 
ters of the kingdom, acquainted with one another, and caused a rapid dissemi- 
nation of knowledge among the whole profession. ‘lhe art of agriculture was 
brought into fashion, old practices were amended; new ones introduced, and 
a degree of exertion manifested which had never before been exemplified in this 


island.” 





Pudney’s Patent Horse-Rake.—We have seen a model of this 
rake, and, so far as we can judge from mere observation, we think 
it superior to any we have before seen. It not only revolves, but 





rs 39 inches in circumference, larch 36, beach 32, alder 32, ash 21, 
ments will learn from this, when it is time to begin to plant timber 


| 








when it turns it gathers the hay again immediately at the base of 
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the winrow which it makes. Mr. Pudney resides at Stamford, De- 
Jaware county. 


Manual Labor Schools seem to be multiplying in every part of 
our country. They will have a most salutary influence in invigo- 
rating the constitution of the pupils, mostly intended for the minis- 
try, and in diminishing the expense of a literary education. But 
let it be borne in mind, they are not agricultural schools. Agricul- 
ture, we believe is not /aught in them, as a science or an art, but 
merely Lenanens as a healthful exercise, and on the score of econo- 
my. hat we want is, schools in which the theory and practice 
of agriculture shall constitute the paramount study of pupils destined 
to follow it in manhood. We want to combine with the economy 
and healthful exercise of the manual Jabor schools, the instruction 
in husbandry which is calculated to make good farmers and good 
citizens. 


Transplanting.—We publish an excellent article upon this sub- 
ject, in this number, from the pen of Mr. Downing, of Newburgh. 
It goes to explain the principles, the why and the wherefore—the 
science of the practice which it recommends. This feature should 
mark all our agricultural writings. It teaches the head as well as 
the hands. We commend it to the notice of our Poughkeepsie 
readers, where we lately observed hundreds, nay we believe Savaseni, 
of limbless maples, planted to ornament the high-ways and by-ways ; 
and we were told, that to give these poles a more comely appear- 
anco, pains had been taken, by at least one planter, to rasp off the 
scattering buds which protruded from the naked bole, the remaining 
germs of vegetable life. 


Common Schools.—A general sentiment seems to prevail, that 
something efficient ought to be done to raise the character and use- 
fulness of our common schools. Societies have been formed in se- 
veral towns, in furtherance of this object. ‘The impulse comes from 
the right quarter—from the people. The legislative provisions, as 
regards pecuniary aid, are already ample; and were they doubled, 
they would benefit but little, without a more hearty co-operation in 
the districts. Self-dependence goes a great way here, as in most 
other matters. If we depend upon the legislature, or upon others, 
to do for us, it remains undone, or but badly done. But if we reso- 
lutely resolve to do our duties, they are likely to be well done. Call 
not upon Hercules till you have put your own shoulder to the wheel. 
The work of improvement is begun, and we hope every one will 
give an impetus to its motion. It needs it. 


Agricultural Fairs.—Our exchange papers from Ohio, are filled 
with the proceedings—the addresses, premiums, &c. delivered at 
their agricultural fairs; an agricultural society, we believe, having 
been organized in each of the fifty odd counties of that state, fos- 
tered by the patronage of the legislature. To us, the subject is one 
of deep interest, and indicates in our young sister, a healthful ad- 
vancement in improvement. But New-York, who prides herself 
for her liberality and enterprise in almost every sort of improvement, 
is yet pausing in doubt, whether her agriculture deserves any extra- 
neous aid. 


Publications on the Silk Culture.—In addition to the three perio- 
dicals, devoted to the silk business, which we have noticed, as hav- 
ing been commenced the present year, there have been pubiished 
three volumes, or pamphlets, professing to describe the whole pro- 
cess of raising the mulberry tree, rearing the silk worms, and reel- 
ing the silk. One is published by W. G. Comstock, Hartford, com- 
prises 100 pages, and is sold for fifty cents ; another by Russell and 
Odiorn, Boston, written by W. Kenrick ; and the third, by Sinclair 
and Moore, Baltimore. We should think either of them an impor- 
tant guide for a beginner—though we have not had the opportunity 
of examining any of them. 


Our correspondents have enabled us greatly to enrich our present 
number. The communication of Mr. Allen, on farm buildings, and 
the management of farm stock, is of deep interest to every farmer, 
and the opinions it expresses tally generally with our own. We 
are not, however, prepared fully to concur with him on the propriety 
of stabling neat cattle—for the reason that it is apt to make them 
too sensitive to cold when turned out, and that they have not all 
the benefits of fresh air which they require. Our practice is to tie 
them in sheds, open on the south or east, and closed on the north 
and west, to give them a elean littered berth, and to feed in mangers. 
The number on the Emigrant Merino sheep, will tend to dissipate 
any errors that may have arisen on this head, to reconcile us to the 








Saxon branch of the family, and to induce us to endeavor to improve 
them in hardiness and size, as we ought to do all our farm stock. 
The other communications will also be found to be interesting. 


TIrrigation.—We have refrained from recommending this branch 
of improvement, because our climate does not require it, and be- 
cause it is too expensive for our scale of husbandry. Irrigation is 
essential in southern climates, as Egypt, Italy, Spain, &c. where 
rain seldom falls in summer, and where the heat is great and unre- 
mitting. With us, drains are far more essential to take off the ex- 
cess of water than to flood our lands. Systematic irrigation is ve- 
ry expensive, requiring the surface to be perfectly graduated, so 
that the water may be completely taken off, 2s well as spread over 
the surface, at pleasure. 


Household Affairs. 

Every house-wife knows how to make herb-tea. The herbs are 
put into a cup or dish, hot water turned upon them, and they are 
suffered to steep—why not to boil? Because a large portion of their 
medicinal virtues, and particularly the principal of flavor the most 
volatile property they contain, is dissipated by boiling, and the vir- 
tues of the tea lost. In the processes of boiling and fermentation, 
the natural flavor, and aroma of the choicest vegetable productions 
are dissipated or changed. Yet though every woman knows how 
to make herb tea, few seem to know how to make green or black 
tea, or coffee; or knowing, do not reduce their knowledge to prac- 
tice. A mistaken economy, to get all the strength, induces them ge- 
nerally to boil the latter well, and often the former; and the conse- 
quence is, that instead of a grateful refreshing beverage, they give 
us a dull, acrid or insipid substitute, retaining nothing pleasant but 
the color and heat. The aroma, which gives to the liquor its value, 
and which should be recognized by the nose as well as the palate, is 
gone—with the steam—and with it much of the flavor. They not 
only boil out the strength, but they waste it. Now without intend- 
ing to infringe upon the prerogatives of the good wife, we do advise, 
that she will make her green and black, as she does her herb tea, 
without boiling ; and that she will only leach her coffee, by putting 
it, when recently burnt, and tresh ground, into a strainer, fitted to 














the top of her coffee pot, and turning upon it as much boiling water 


as would suffice in the old mode. We can assure our fair readers, 
from reason as well as experience, that this is the best way, not 
only to gratify the taste, but to promote economy. Less tea and 
coffee are required in the steeping and leaching, than in the boiling 
process, and the beverage obtained by the mode recommended is 
more tonic, exhilerating and pleasant. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


FARM BUILDINGS anv tHe CONSUMPTION OF FODDER. 

Among all the deficiencies which exist in the perfect management of 
our farms, I am sensible that none are more prominent than that of 
proper buildings. Not that I would advocate expensive or large build- 
ings, but those of ample size and convenience for all the legitimate uses 
of the farm, and of such shape and construction as shall conform to 
strictly economical calculations. 

For instance, I would not build an expensive stone barn on my farm, 
when one of wood, equally good for all ordinary purposes, can be erected 
for a sum not greater than two or three years’ interest on the cost of 
the stone one; because a well under-pinned wooden building, where ex- 
traordinary warmth and tightness are not required, will endure at least 
fifty years, and need shingling no oftener than a stone building. So of 
stables, sheds, outhouses, &c. But not so of dwellings. 

The desire of warmth with which human beings are sheltered, forms 
a prominent part of the comfort and usefulness of life, and therefore, 
all dwellings should be built of the best materials, and constructed in 
the warmest manner compatible with the ability of the owner. I have 
much doubt whether the occupant of an open, badly built house, does 
not pay three times the annual interest of its cost, in the extra fuel and 
labor consumed io keep its inmates comfortable; and among no class 
of people have I found so great an inattention to these very important 
matters, as among our moderate farmers; and when the annual losses 
by disease, exposure, extra labor of obtaining and preparing fuel, and 
of time in various ways, all arising from a cold and comfortless house, 
are taken into consideration, I am thoroughly satisfied, that a great por- 
tion of the profits of a whole family’s industry, are annually lost by the 
wretched houses they occupy. 

The great fault committed by most farmers in their buildings, is in 
the great size of their dwellings. Many who build, calculate to do it 
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within themselves ; or they get out their own timber, draw their own 
saw logs to the mill, if there be one near them; quarry and haul their 
own stone, &c. &c. and so manage as to hire but a portion of their me- 
chanic work, turning in their own labor and that of their sons and hired 
men, if they have them, to assist in its erection. This is as it should 
be; but the difficulty is that they often plan too largely, calculating on 
finishing off only a small portion of the house at present, and to do off 
the rest at some future opportunity of more leisure and convenience. 
But these future opportunities of leisure and convenience rarely occur, 
and so much more capital is often expended in the inclosing of a large 
dwelling than had been anticipated, or is at all useful to the family, 
that it remains forever unfinished, and a cold comfortless receptacle for 
them, when a snug, warm and delightful dwelling could be entirely 
finished, with every requisite comfort for anumerous family, at the cost 
of the unfinished shell! How painfully true is this fact in numberless 
instances. 

This fatal error oftentimes extends itself to the outer buildings of 
the farm, alike prejudicial to all descriptions of stock kept upon it, and 
of most serious account in the year’s results of its preducts. Fortu- 
nately there is so little intricacy or science needed in the construction of 
farm buildings, that even the least skilful may erect comfortable and 
necessary shelters for all his domestic animals, and materials abound so 
plentifully in our country, that they are every where to be found. Itis 
better even, in my estimation, for a farmer to sell a small portion of 
his land, to accommodate the remainder with proper buildings, if he 
cannot do it otherwise, for he is actually richer in the end to do so; as 
for the most of them, the produce on an eqnal number of those acres 
would be annually wasted for the want of them, besides all the discom- 
fort, misery, and suffering caused by exposure to the inclemency of the 
seasons. This may be unpleasant argument to those who are intent 
upon nothing but increasing the extent of their farms, regardless of the 
comforts and profits of their stock. Yet such, were they to pause in 
their acquisitions, and by the erection of necessary buildings on their 
farms, secure more effectually its products, would in a short time accu- 
mulate much more rapidly than before. I name these facts with more 
emphasis, because I am well assured by my observations throughout 
the country, that the want of necessary and proper buildings is the great- 
est drawback our farmers experience in the profits of their labor. 

Of what avail is it that I reap fifty bushels of wheat, or an hundred 
bushels of corn to the acre, and lose one-third of it for want of shelter, 
or waste in feeding? Unless I can secure my crop, my profit in grow- 
ing it is of smallaccount. If I cut fifty tons of hay, and, by exposure 
in stacks to the weather, only forty of it can be eaten by the cattle, and 
one-quarter part of that even is trampled under foot, I had better have 
had only thirty tons of good hay in my barn, and even then my stock 
would have consumed five tons less by being warmly housed for the 
winter. This is a view of the case which I think must strike every 
thinking mind, and will apply itself to every kind of domestic animal on 
the farm. Tomy mind it has been most strikingly presented bya year’s 
experience, and I am of opinion that the difference in the consumption 
of food for the domestic stock of a farm, taking in all the losses inci- 
dent to the forage itself by want of housing, &c. is at least thirty per 
cent, compared with the most economical method of expending it; and 
in some cases even forty or fifty! I am aware that this calculation will 
strike the reader with surprise, and by many it will not be believed; 
but to such I only say, try it, and he will become satisfied of its truth. 

In the spring of 1834, the management of a large tract of land com- 
ing under my charge, portions of which had for years been most mise- 
rably mangled by a horde of squatters, who had cut, haggled, and work- 
ed the land after their own fashion, although abundantly productive by 
nature, I found it in a most miserable condition, requiring immediate 
care and attention. Numerous wretched log cabins were scattered over 
it with bark roofs; an occasional shed for cattle, with a parcel of old 
rails thrown over the tep, and on them the remains of an old stack bot- 
tom, where their hay, stalks, or straw had been stored, were all the 
buildings or conveniences to be found on the premises. Three or four 
of these little squads or settlements had been made on different parts of 
the territory, and each one comprised within its compass from one to 
two hundred acres of this partially cleared, girdled and dilapidated im- 
provement. Having got rid of the squatters, and selected one of these 
settlements most conveniently located for immediate operations, and ta- 
ken the best cabin, well situated and convenient for a dwelling, I put 
into it a good family, fit to mariage the place, built an addition to it also 
of logs, put on a good shingled roof, and with a hundred or two dol- 
lars expense, made a very comfortable affair of it. With sufficient 
help on the place, the fences were straightened and put into line, the old 
bouks, (bocks,) brush fences, logs, &c. &c. cleared up and tolerable 
crops gotin. Having come into the place about the middle of April, it 
was too late in the season to make rapid advances, but in the course of 
the summer perhaps 30 acres of oats, 5 or 6 of corn, and as many of 
potatoes, were cultivated and yielded a tolerable crop. A dozen acres 
of wheat were also sown in the fall, and perhaps 70 or 80 acres of land 
worked into tolerable shape for another season. Yet we had no barns 


‘nor the means of building any during that year; one wretched log sta- 
ble, which stood near the house, was all that we had for shelter to any 
of our animals, and with that we shifted to get along. Our hay, of 
| which we hed some 60 or 70 tons cut from a distant clearing, our oats, 
‘corn, fodder, &c. &c. were all stacked out in the open air. Winter 
jcame upon us. With a few thousand feet of boards and the aid of 
|crotches and poles, we made some sheds and mangers for our cattle, of 
|which we had a large stock, composed of oxen and cows, and erected 
some racks in the yard to feed them in. By these means we got through 
the winter after the fashion. Our cattle had enough to eat, and during 
|the cold weather looked tolerably well; but as the cold rain and snow 
storms of Maich and April came on, they grew poor in spite of all we 
could do. Food enough to keep in high condition double their number, 
‘if well housed, was given them, but all to little purpose. The storms 
| wet the fodder in the stacks, the cattle trampled it into the mud under 
|their feet, and with all the care given them, which was a great deal, I 
am fully satisfied that at least 25 per cent of the food given them was 
jentirely lost! 

And yet this was better and more economical feeding than one-half 
‘the stock of our country get on the average' It may be a bold and 
| sweeping remark, but it is nevertheless a true one, and would every 
farmer make the experiments who thus practises, he would fully test 
|its correctness. We had great labor to perform, and therefore submit- 
ted to the loss and inconvenience accruing to this mode of management. 
During the winter, we cleared up more of this slashed ground, enclosed 
|it, drew off its wood and timber, and last spring had perhaps 200 acres 
of pasture, mowing and plough land ready for use. We were now 
jready to build a barn, and after the spring crops had been put in, pro- 
ceeded to erect one proper for the uses of the farm. It was soon built, 
covered and inclosed, and by haying and harvest time was ready for 
use. It was placed on a central and convenient spot for the farm, which 
is a large one, and although this barn is 100 feet long, by 50 feet wide, 
and 18 feet posts, with leantos for stables on each side of it, with a floor 
14 feet wide lengthwise through the centre, more room will soon be re- 
quired. It was a matter of much wonder and inquiry by my neighbors 
'who saw the barn, of what possible use it could be, supposing it a most 
‘extravagant building, although for the size, a very cheap one. Yet 
| when we had cut and stored our hay, oats, and wheat, the barn was 
crammed full to the roof, on the floor and all. We housed every thing; 
‘all was putin, in perfect order and good condition. Ample room is 
| there made to tie up every animal to be fed, and not a lock of hay or a 
| spoonful of grain need be lost. The manure is all saved, and in a con- 
venient situation to be carried out, and a degree of economy, comfort, 
‘and satisfaction experienced in spending the food to the stock, that am- 
| ply compensates for all the extra expense. The hay and grain it con- 
|tains is more than 150 tons, enabling us to feed out every bundle of 
|straw and coarse fodder, which is in most cases altogether lost or only 
used for manure: a plan of this barn is annexed. 

There are so many collateral subjects connected with the barn and 
other outbuildings of a farm, that it is hardly possible to give an essay 
|on this subject without discussing the different methods and economy of 
| feeding stock, with the preparation of the food, preservation of manures, 
\&e.&e. But as the principle of feeding is the same in all kinds of neat 
\cattle and horses, it will apply to all cases. In the first place, I hold 
that there is no straw, corn, fodder or grass cut on a farm, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of the straw of peas, beans and buckwheat, but what 
may be consumed as food; therefore all reasonable pains should be ta- 
ken to secure them in good order and have them well stored, and shel- 
tered for winter food. How many thousand tons of valuable wheat 
straw have I annually seen in our wheat counties thrown out from the 
thrashing mills, and piled up year after year to rot and taint the atmos- 
phere with its offensiveness, when it mightall be made into the best of 
food for cattle, by being hdused and chopped with trifling labor! It ap- 
pears with many farmers to be a matter of no sort of consequence who 
feeds the stock, or how they are fed, provided they are only fed at all; 
not considering that there is equal economy in spending the food as in 
securing it. Look at the season of haying and harvest among our farm- 
ers. What preparation for toil and incessant labor, increase of help, 
high wages, &c. &e. Up by day-break in the morning, and at work, 
and no rest till dark. It is the extraordinary season of the farmer 

when every thing is sacrificed, even the Sabbath oftentimes, to toil, and 
no cessation till it is all over. But when the winter comes on, this in- 
valuable food, collected at so much cost and toil, is expended with a 
heedlessness and prodigality unaccountable to any rational or thinking 
mind. This indeed may seem foreign from the subject of which I am 
treating, but it is too nearly allied to it to be lost or overlooked. 

My own method of feeding is to cut every kind of straw, and even the 
coarse marsh or meadow hay, in the cutting box, and mix it with a 
light portion of shorts, bran or oatmeal, just enough for the cattle and 
horses to eat it. In this way they consume every thing. Nothing is 
lost; for what they leave is taken from the mangers and mixed over 
again with the new mess. It is the exclusive business of one man to 











cut the food, clean the stables, and feed the cattle; and if he needs as- 
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sistance, he has it. By this means he becomes acquainted with the ap- 
petite and health of each animal, a matter altogether important. If 
they be out of health, or need extra nursing or attention, he knows it 
and provides for them. A change of food is occasionally given, and by 
this operation al! is relished and eaten perfectly clean. Wenow feed 
about 40 yoke of oxen, 8 or 10 horses, a dozen cows, some sheep and 
young stock, all in this manner, though not all in one building, without 
any waste atall. Every thing is saved. Every animal is tied up in its 
place excepting the sheep, and each has its own portion without fear or 
molestation. I well know that they consume less food per head by 
thirty per cent than they did during the last winter, when they were fed 
nearly, if not quite equal to, the ordinary method practised throughout 
the country. Our oxen I am satisfied perform more labor, the cows yield 
more milk, and all the animals consume less food by being thus housed 
and attended. But to the plan of the barn. It is here given. 


Ground Plan. 








Explanation. 
a. Barn floor, 14 feet 
wide. 
b. b. Bays for hay and 
7| grain, 18 feet wide and 92 
feet long. 











and horses, 13 feet wide 
in the clear. 

d.d. Passages to sta- 
bles, 4 feet wide. 

e. e. Mangers for feed- 
ing, 24 feet wide. 

Jt. f. Great doors, 14 
feet wide. 

g. g. Stable doors, 5 
feet wide, double. 





feet. 
Width of barn, 50 feet. 
Posts of do. 18 do. 
Pitch of roof, 124 do. 


7 feet. 

Pitch of stable roof, 8 
feet. 

Length of side leantos, 
100 feet. 

Length of end leantos, 
38 feet. 
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c.c. Stables for cattle} 


Length of barn, 100) 


Height of leanto posts, | 





The barn is framed as if to stand alone, omitting the lower girt at 
the ends on each side of the large doors. The leantos are then framed 
on to the barn in the simplest manner—the passage being round the 
mair body of the barn, excepting at the ends, where the passage is in 
the main barn, and the leantos there only 16 feet wide, and the manger 
is fitted up to the main barn. Only one passage is made to go into the 
short stables at the ends. 
between, and each ox or cow is tied next to the partition side of the 
stail, which prevents their getting together, and saves much room. 
The doors are sufficiently wide to drive ina pair of oxen yoked, and 
large spikes are driven in the plates all round the stables to hang har- 
ness, yokes and chains upon. 

The bottoms of the mangers are raised ten inches from the floor, and 
Jaid double. The sides of the stable are also battened with thin boards 


inside, which makes them perfectly tight and warm; windows, with 
sliding shutters are made in the sides, to throw out the manure. 

Girts run parallel with the main floor in the posts, across which are 
laid poles, nine feet above the floor, on which hay or grain can be piled 
up to the peak. 

This barn will hold 200 tons of hay and 46 yoke of oxen, or 100 cows 
or horses. If only ordinary stock is kept, the Jong leantos need be on- 
ly 18 feet wide, and the short ones 14 feet. Granaries can be partition- 
ed off from the bays or stables as may be convenient. Ifa thrashing 
‘machine is used, a part of the stable can accommodate it. Its whole 
expense, finished complete, is about $1,500. } 

On this model, barns of any size may be built, and I am well satis- 
fied that, according to the room required, it is altogether the cheapest 
in cost and simplest in construction of any plan I have seen. Ifa less 
proportion of stable room be needed, it may be omitted where conve- 
nient. 

The passages round the ends of the bays and in front of the mangers, 
are for feeding the cattle, every thing being putin front of them. The 
passages are wide enough to carry hay, and when the bay is partially 
\fed out, the hay may be thrown directly into the passages. 
| I would on no account, store hay or other material over the cattle, 
under the stable roofs, although there is considerable room, as I am 
satisfied from experience, that there is none too much space left for 
ventilation. 
| The floors are lined with thin refuse boards, excepting a part of the 
stables, it being my wish that nothing be lost. 

This barn is placed on level ground, having no side hill convenient on 
which to place it. I would prefer, if possible, a sloping piece of 
ground, and make an ampie cellar beneath it, to receive the manure, 
preserve roots, &c. &c. It will add to the expenses of building, but 
greatly to the convenience and economy of the farm. 

This, it is true, is on a larger scale than is needed for an ordimary 
farm ; yet many farms require as much and a larger quantity of barn 
room. If every thing be saved and housed that can be profitably ex- 
pended in the feeding of stock, much more shelter is required than is 
supposed. If the farm be small, the size of the barn should be gradu- 
ated to its wants. This plan has been closely examined by many farm- 
ers of great experience, and pronounced to be the best they have seen. 
The utmyst possible economy of room is made for packing the hay and 
erain, and the stables are mere leantos, made of light frame, attached 
to the sides and ends of the main building. If wood covering for either 
the sides or roof of boards and shingles are not to be obtained, they 
may be made of thatch. The bodies of the building may even be laid 
up of logs and covered with slabs, so that they be well chinked and 
comfortable. It is true that there is some waste room over the cattle 
in the stables, but no more than is wanted for ventilation and to pass 
off the respired air, which is deleterious to their health. The letting 
in of fresh air in cold and stormy weather, through the sides of the 
building, gives them colds and diseases, to which they are as liable as 
the human family. But even if only sheds are wanted, I am satisfied 
that they are better to be attached to the sides of the barn in the way 
these stables are, than in any other, being more convenient, and allow- 
ing the stock to be fed in them with greater economy. The stables at- 
tached to this barn being for the accommoiation of working cattle 
mostly, are wider than need be for an ordinary stock, and may be 
made narrower. But amongst all other plans, I have found none which 
combine the requisites of cheapness, economy of feeding, and storage 
like this. It has withal an appearance of snugness and comfort about 
it that greatly embellishes the farm. 

If sheds are wanted in addition, they can be attached to the stables 
and run off in either direction, and accommodated with racks or man- 
gers as may be required. But every domestic animal on the farm 
should be fed at the barn, with the exception of sheep, which require, 
if kept in large numbers, a different and separate course of manage- 
ment. The custom of stacking hay or grain in the fields is at best a 
bad one, and if resorted to, it should be removed to the main barn as 
soon as the cutting season is over, or there is room in the barn to re- 
ceive it. Small moveable barns are frequently built to store it in, and 
from them feed to cattle during the winter; but this in the best of wea- 
ther is accompanied with waste, particularly in the manure, which is 
valuable even on the best of soils. It is besides much less labor to car- 





Stalls are made 74 feet wide and boarded || 


ry the hay either on sleds or wheels to the barn and then feed it to the 

stock, than to go daily two or three times to fodder it out. So much 
has been said and written on the wasteful method of feeding at stacks, 
‘that at this time it is almost superfluous to mention it. 

As to the other ordinary outbuildings to the farm, it is only material 
that they be conveniently and economically built. No farm house 
should however remain without a swill house, with a large cauldron 
set in brick, an amp!e wood house, wagon and tool house, corn-crib, 
&e. near by. As to the dwelling, it is a matter of fancy with many, 
‘and to those who have the ability, provided they make it comfortable 
and convenient, it matters little what is the shape, size or style of it. 





Still there is a model that I consider cheaper and more convenient than 
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almost any other, and for those landholders and farmers who build for 
the accommo lation of their tenants, I consider ita most excellent one 
to follow. I am about building one on a farm of my own for the ma- 
nazer to live in, sufficieatly capacious to accommodate his own family 
anl half'a dezen hired men. Its whole expense will not exceed a thou- 
san! or twelve hun tred dollars, anil if opportunity offers, I may send 
you the p!an in some future communication. 

Most t uly and respectfully yours, L. F. ALLEN. 

Buffalo, December 5, 1835. 





SHEEP HUSBANDRY—No. III. 
THE EMIGRANT MERINO. 

There does not appear to be among thcse who write and converse on 
the Saxcny and Merino sheep, a distinct and definite unierstanding of 
the subject. By most people they are regarded as distinct races of 
sheep; ani designated by many imaginary distinctions. 

To whatever region the Spanish Merino has emigrated, he is to be 
identified with the original, like the greyhound. Thence arises the in- 
quiry, where has he been preserved in the greatest purity? held in tne 
highest estimation and cultivated with the most care? in Saxony, 
France, or Americaf And when we talk about old fashioned merino 
sheep, it must at the same time be under-tood, that one variety of the 
parc nt stock is four times as valuable as others, and that this necessa- 


the very time that they were combining to keep down the price.” He 
further states, that the average weight of the fleeces of the bucks, when 
washed and scoured, exclusive of tags and belly wcol, was six pounds. 
In this country, for the market, we do nct scour; ony wash, and roil 
up the whole fleece. The amount of fleece is very much dependent on 
feed. He says, “the comparison I have made with the most scrupu- 
‘lous attenteon between this wool, and the highest priced, of that drawn 
ifrcm Spain, authorizes me to declare that of Rambvuilet superior.” 
| The Electoral flock of Saxony, and the Rambouilet flock of France, 
\are of the same rank and degree—selected improved merino. H. w is 
jit then, when Saxony wool takes the precedence of Spanish wool in the 
‘market, that Rambouilet does not come in competition with Saxony? 
Spain and Saxony are pre-«minently fine wool growing regions; but 
‘neither of them extensively manufacturing ; they grow for exportaticn. 
France, on the other hand, grows prime wool, which is consumed by 
her own unrivalled machinery. 
In the third instance, he crossed the Atlantic for the new world, and 
| landed on our shore. Here he was creeted with an«nthusiasm border- 
ing on distraction, and which can now hardly be realized. In the year 
1802, the Hon. Robert R. Livingston of this state, with a discriminal 
ing patrictism meriting national reminiscence and gratitude, sent from 
| Spain two couple of select Spanish merino sheep, the first ever brought 
to this country.* Subsequently by himself, Col. Humphrey, General 





rily influences the emigrant, and determines his value. Then comes| Derby, Consul Jarvis and others, the country was supplied with me- 
the consideration of in livilual peculiarity ani excellence, which torms| rino sheep. 


the basis of improvement, and the preservaticn cf his purity. 

The first emigration of the Spanish merino with which we have any | 
acquaintance, was to Saxony; whose history has been partially narra-| 
ted in the first No. 

The secon! was to France, in both instances under circumstances of | 
sovereign, or state patronage. This secon! I shall furnish principal. | 
ly from a transcript of the writings of others. 


* When France becaine a manufacturing, a< well as an agrico)tural nation, 
it was perceived how great an injury she sustained by being dependent on fo- 
reizners for all the fine weol which she employed, aud it was well understood 
how great wo tld ve the advantages which she would derive from the produc- | 
tiun of it within herself. 

«tus subject occupied the serious attention of Colbert, whom nothing es-| 
eyped which might tend to the advantage and greatnes< of his country—he 
projected a change in the system which prevailed, Succeeding ministers at- | 
tempted without +ffect to pt his designs in execution. 

**[t was not unul the year 1766, that Diniel Charles de Trudaine, an able} 
miuster, employed the surest means of succeeding, and thus freeing the | 
Kingdom from the tri ate whic: it pud to procure fine wool. After his death, | 
his place was supplied by his sou, who followed the plan laid down by bim. | 
Diniel Chirles de Trudaine ha! adcressed himself, not to cultivators of land, 
whom narrow views and prejudices are to apt to deter from adopting what- 
ever they have nut seen practised by their forefuhers, but to Daubenton, an | 
able witucalist, who tustentiy perceived the possibility of what was prupos- 
ed, and proved it by satisfacto: y experiments.” 

“Lt having been ascertuned by a variety of experiments patronized by the} 
administration, an! conducted by enlightened agri-uiturisis, that the merino 
sheep might be acclimuted in Frinee without any change in their wool; ap | 
plier ton was mate by Lewts sixteenth ty the king of Spain for permission to | 
expore tron thence a nuaber of merinos. ‘Tuis was not only granted, but or- 
ders were given by the Spanish monarch that they should be se‘ected from 
the finest flocks in Spain. Lathe year 1785 four hundred rams aud ewes ar- 
rived in France under the care of Spanish shepherds. Furtunately tor France, |) 
the improvement in sheep, beguu under Lewis the sixteenth, was continued 
theo ign the revulutiog, tn which almost every other useful institution was in- 
volved in ruin, A comvnittee of agriculture was tormed in the convention, || 
and under their protection the amelivration of the merino flocks happily pro- || 
gress2 tl.” From this originated the celebrated Rambouitet flick. From this, 
the writer says a number of rams and ewes are annua'ly sold, after the finest 
are pwrked outto keep up the original stock. And notwithstieding the an- 
nud sales from the wationsl flucke, the price of rams is daily increasing.” 


So particular have the governments of Saxony and France been, to 
preserve these flocks from degeneratinz, an! to effect every possible 
improvement, that they have at different times sent experienced shep- 
herds into Spain, to select from their chvice flocks superior individ.al |, 
rams, for which, in some instances, they have pail enormous prices, |’ 
to preserve the necessary change without breeding in and in. 

In such high consileration was this subject held by the successive |, 
aiministrations of the French government, that a commission was is- |! 
suel to the institute, to appoint a committee to prepare a treatise on 
sheep; which was executed, and distributed g:atuitously, with that 
characteristic liberality of the great nation, which has done so much in| 
science, an! in arousi..g the dormant energies of the human mini, to a| 
positive exa tition of character. 

Mr. Gilbert, a member of the French nat onal institute, in describing 
the Rambouilet flock, says, “ but which certainly does not yield in any 
circumstance to the most beautiful, in point of size, form and strength; 
or in fineness, Icngth, softness, strength, ani abundance of fleece. The 
raannfacturers and dealers in wool, who came in numbers, to Rambou- || 
ilet this year (1796) to purchase, unanimously agreed to this fact, at’! 
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Manufactories were now established, and the production of fine wool 
promised to be a lucrative business. But these prospects were soon 
dissipated, and upset, by the versatility of our own government. And 
the choice merino buck fell from the exalted sale of $1,400, to the de- 
graded estimate of 2or 3 dollars. Inthe year 1813, I paid $150 for a 


| Paulaur buck, and $100 each, for six ewes. In the year 1827, I bought 


the remnants of some choice Escurial flocks, which had formerly been 
purchased at $200 each, for $2.50 each. And such was the depressed 
price of wool, that I purchased in the year 1826, cash payment at auc- 
tion, a package uf full blood merino wcol, at 25 cts. per lb. and after 


| keeping it two months, I sold it on a credit of 90 days, for 24 cts. per 
| pound. 


This extreme vascillation of public sentiment, prostrated the whole 
interest. Many individuals were involved in total ruin; and small pro- 
prietors abanioned the concern. A few, relying on the sufficiency of 
their own pecuniary resources, on the intrinsic worth of the animal, 
the estimate of the whole civilized world, for centuries, of its value, 
only awaite! a more protracte! exit. From all this, it is plain that 
there was a'most an entire abandonment of the merino in this country. 

The result o: scientific investigation is, that a conclusion cannot be 
come at without the whole sheet of facts, embracing the subject in all 
its connexions. 

The establi-hment of facts by experiments involves almost infinite 
nicety ; requiring the whole amount of human discrimination—unsha- 
kled by subsisting theories, preconceived notions, and pride of popula- 
rity. An opinion isa mere nullity, separated from the considerations 
necessary for its formation. And the experience of every day exhibits 
the imperfection and fallacy of experiments and opinions. Not only 
the preceding narrative, but the mst scrupulous investigation, will 
cecncur in the establishment of the -ubsequent statement. , 

The Spanish merino has hitherto furnishe! the best material for the 


‘fabrication of fine woollen clothing; and as a natural consequence and 


matter of fact, bas rendered all Europe tributary to her production. 

This sheep being transported to Saxony ani France, and there re- 
ceived asan acquisition, its peculiar character duly appreciated, nursed 
with care, preserved in its purity, proved in its excellence—must stand 
pre-eminent. ; ‘ 

Sheep are a defenceless and delicate animal, the prey of wolves and 
dogs, ani subjects of disease ; therefore in a domesticated State, requir- 
ing the protecting ani fostering care of man. _And in following the 
destinies of their itinerant master, are necessarily subjects of acclima- 
tion. : ; ; 

The Spanish merinos, with their gradations, have passed this ordeal 
in our country. The Saxony merino have not in point of time been al- 
lowe! the same courtesy ani indulgence. : 

Who then, permit me to ask, who, in defiance of the light of science, 
and the experience of the world for a century, will be disposed to re. 
trograde? Now what shall we do with this chimney corner and barn 
yard phrase, “old fashioned merino !” { am as fond of antiquity as 
‘se, but I am unwilling to indulge this taste, at the sacrifice of 


any one e ! aa 7 
a distinctive perception of things. ; | 
Wool, the en of the sheep, will be the subject of the next No, 





* We beg leave here to state, that the first Spanish sheep were seut to this 
country in 1801, by M. Delessert, of Paris, one only of which, Don Pedro, 
figured in the first volume of the Cultivator, page 183, lived to reach land, 
Don Pedro was kept some time in Ulster county, and afterwards by Mr. Du- 
pont, in the state of Delaware. 
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P. S. Perttit me to commend the letter Jf Leonard Jarvis Esq. in the last 
Cultivator, written with much ability and great fairness. It is from such sources |, 
that we are to take infortmition. For scientific examination and investigation || 
cannot be profitably prosecuted in an obstinate and controversial way. t 

‘* But man we find the only creature 

Who, led by folly, combats nature , 

Who, when she loudly cries, furbear— 

With obstinacy fixes there.” Swift. |} 

N. B. Tessier was misprinted Fessier in the last Cultivator. 


RUTA BAGA—CABBAGE. 
Hyde-Park, Dec. 15, 1835. || 
J. Bue, Esq.—Dear Sir—In consequence of my communicating, from || 
my limited knowledge of agriculture, my different views on that im- 
portant subject, from so enlightened an agriculturist as Lorain, in his 
condemning the ridging mode of cultivat on, I take the liberty of for- 
warding to you the result of the crops of Ruta Baga, and Field Cab- 
bage, (Drum Heads,) cultivated for the use of young stock during win- 
ter, by E. Holvrook, Esq. Hyde-Park, on the fonr furrow ridge system) 
of cultivation, applicable to his soil, 7424 bushels per acre, of superi- 
or fine turnips, weighing 66 pounds per bushel, 244 tons and 5 pounds 
per acre. The seed was sown on the 2Ist of June; the ridges were), 
hoed only twice; the furrows kept clean by the horse hoe. Although 
there was very little rain fell from the time of sowing till they were)! 
pulled, the largest turnips were found upon the centre of the ridges, a/| 
great portion of which measured two feet in circumference. The cab.) 
bage, very superior, were planted upon the same system; the plants} 
were set out 24 feet by 2 feet, containing 8929 plants per acre, pro- 
ducing cabbages, a considerable number of them weighing 16 pounds 
per cabbage: the whole being well headed, upon a very moderate cal- 
culation, will average six pounds per cabbage, making the produce 263 
tons and 74 pounds per acre. This statement can be testified by respecta- 
ble and impartial persons. The en!izhtened professors of agriculture 
say that the ridging system originated in barbarism, and that the level 
and very superficial cultivation is the enlightened mode. We are not 
partial to any mode, but that which will, (according to the quality of 
the soil,) enable us to obtain the greatest crop with the least expense, 
and leave the soil in the best pusition during winter, fur a succeeding | 
crop. We solicit the favor, (for the benefit of agriculture,) from those| 
agriculturists who practise the level and superficial mode ef cultivation, | 
to communicate through your valuable publication, (the Cultivator,) 
the result of their practice, with a description of the soil s* cultivated. 
Yours with great respect, THOS. MIDFORD. 


SHORT HORNED CATTLE. 
Hartford, Ct. Dec. 13th, 1835. 

Jupce Buver—I take the liberty of enclosing to you a cupy of a letter 
just received from Mr. Whitaker, the celebrated breeder of Durham|| 
Cattle in England. 

It is in reply to an order I sent him for the best one year old Durham 
short horned bull he could procure. The breeders of this country will be 

atified to learn the estimation and increased value of the best Durham 
cattle in England, where purity of blood and excellence of pedigree are 


so highly appreciated. 
It will be perceived with regret, that George Coates, Esq. for many} 
ears a dis.inguished breeder of Short Horns, and the keeper of the 
erd Book, died Oct. 20th. He had nearly arranged the pedigrees for 
the second Supplement to the Herd Book, and his son has now under- 
taken to carry it through the press. 

Those gentlemen in this country who are subscribers, will probably |, 
receive their copies early in the spring, and it will give additional value 
to their herds, if their pedigrees tave been forwarded in time for publi- 
cation. Very respectfully, JOHN A. TAINTOR. |! 


‘* Burley, near Otley, Yorkshire, Oct. 24, 1835. || 
‘“‘My Dear Sir—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the|| 
Q7th ult I have little duubt of meeting with a superior yearling bull bef.re|| 
next May. I have none of a a age at present, of my own, but I have] 
two well bred cows to calve, to a bull for which I offered 200 guineas; one, of 
high pedigree, (and the only one of my old family,) to calve about the end of 
this month; the other is also of good blood and long pedigree, to calve in Ja- 
nuary. I sent seven bulls and females to New-York, for the State of Ohio, 
last July; and should I get one for you, [ hope it will not have to compete 
with any of those bulls. I offered 200 guineas for the bull alluded to above, |! 
(bred by me, and sold at my sale in September, 1833, for 124 guineas,) but|| 
could not prevail on the gentleman to sell. There have been two gentlemen || 
frum Kentucky, offtring great prices, without buying any thing. Their in 
quiries were confined to a few s*\ all breeders only. I hope to be able to pur- 
chise one of the best young bulls for 100 guineas, and perhaps less, as you al- 
low sufficient time to look round. When I made my sale, it was with the in- 
tention of abandoning breeding for the public aliogether. but many of my 
friends would not allow me to follow my own inclination, but solicited me to 
make purchases for them, also urging me to keep a fe w good animals myself, be- 
lieving, I suppose, from my long experience, that my judgment was better than 
their own; and I have so far complied with their wishes, as to select many good 
ones fur them and myself. But I shall not be induced again to let bulls to the 
public, which is attended with great expense and great mortification, the finest 

















animals in my fold having been let out, and returned mere skeletons. You can, 
if yu please, give me a draft on some house in Liverpoul. The greatest risk 
will be in the transit of the bull from Liverpool to New-York. Is nt amin 
with those shipped in July, and he delivered them, he says, in as good order 
as when they were put on board. But this would be too expensive for one 
animal, I would therefore suggest the prudence ef your speaking tu a Cuptain 
in whom you can depend, for care and proper attention. 

‘*Mr. Coates, the publisher of the Herd Book, died on the 20 inst., but his 
son promises the second Supplement shall be out svon after the eud of this 
year, and he is quite competent to the work. : 

“ As soon as | have the pleasure of hearing from you again, I will conelnde 
the parchase of a bull, and place him in my fold. Allow me, if you please, 
to seleet one as much under and above one year old as yon can, because | may 
find asupertwr bull, either under or above your limits, which I should hesi- 
tate to buy without your permission. It is usual, I understand, for the shipper 
to pay fora stand for the animal, provisions, Ac. for the passage, and which 


| will cost about £14, and the freight te New-York 25 or $380, and perlbaps 
| something more if a man has to serve him. 
| your coi sideration, when you hand a credit in Liverpoul. 


This you will of course take :nto 


‘Tris said one of the gentlemen from Kentucky offered 300 gurneas for an 
aged bull, but I hope to be able to send yuu a young one of the first quality, 


| fur about 100 guineas, 


‘‘T am with great respect, dear sir, yours traly, 
“J, WHITAKER. 


‘“¢To Joun A. Taintor, Hartford. Conn.” 


FACTS WORTH KNOWING. 

Mr. Brer—Sir—In conversation with a gent’eman from Saratoga 
county. a few days since, he communicated to me the following informa- 
tion, v hich I deem of sufficient importance to occupy a small place in 
your Cultivator. 

He said a neighbor of his, who has a flock of sheep, has lost, by 
death, twenty-seven out of thirty lambs, and he could not account for 
the cause. The first symptoms of disease are a drooping, running at 
the eyes, weakness in the back and loins, and losing the use of their 
hinder legs, &c. 

A person recommended the use of Lobelia, (Indian Tobacco,) which 
he tried by turning a few of his lambs into a field where this plant was 
found in abundance. It was soon found by the lambs, which they ate 
freely, nipping it quite close to the ground. Ina few days a percepti- 
ble difference was manifested, and they became remarkably lively, play- 
ing and gambolling about the field as though nothing had ever been the 
matter with them. 

Having proved so salutary and beneficial to the few, he turned in the 
remainder, which had the same effect, and all became healthy and 
thrifty sheep. 

In order to be certain, and to test the effect and efficacy of the p/ant 
more particularly, some of the dried Lobelia was given to some others 
in the same situation, and produced the same effect. 

I have been induced to offer the above for publication, believing that 
such information should not be withheld from the public. 

Yours, &e. CALEB N. BEMENT. 


Albany, December, 1835. 








MADDER. 
West-Winfield, Nov. 24, 1835. 

J. Buer—Sir—Since my communication to you, which you saw fit to 
publish in the Cultivator last August, I have thought best to send you 
some further statements in regard to the madder crop, which I consider 
of consequence to those not acquainted with its cultivation. As Iam 
informed that some have entertained doubts as to the quantity per acre 
which I considered a fair crop, I will state, that the piece referred to 
was less than an acre, but yielded at the rate of 5,76U lbs. per acre. 
This fall I harvested a small piece, which I purchased on the ground, 
that yielded at the rate of 8,000 lbs. per acre. This was cultivated in 
the usual way in hills, with no more than ordinary attention. I consider 
5,000 Ibs. to be only a middling crop. A much greater quantity of mad- 
der can be raised on an acre by being planted in beds, as I described in 
my former letter, than in the old method of planting in hills. The rea- 
sons are these. In hills, the roots are confined and have.nota chance to 
spread. In beds, the tops can be covered with earth, and these become 
roots, which send forth other tops, and innumerable small roots from the 
joints of the tops which are covered up, and these form in the bedsa 
compact mass of roots, by the time the crop is ready to harvest. It will 
be understood from my former communication on this subject, that the 
operation of covering the tops is to be repeated several times. I would 
here mention, that the last covering should not be omitted later than the 
first of September, as there will then be time for the tops to send forth 
shoots ready to come up early in the spring. In this way the whole 
growth of the top is saved, and converted into roots. The madder 
which I planted last spring in beds, promises better than any I have 
before seen. 

When land is selected for madder that needs manuring, the best plan 
for preparing, is to plough it in small lands, the width that the beds are 
calculated to be, from centre to centre. In the middle of these the ma- 
nure should be dropped just as wide as the beds are to be, and covered 























nure is neelel, it can be carried between the beds and there dropped. 
Fourteen feet from centre to centre is none too wide for the beds. They 


shoull occupy about five when they are first planted, but soon spread) 


to six or seven. 


Roots that are designed for planting should be kept as much as pos"! 


sible from the air; anl if they are buried during winter, they should) 
be covered with dirt without straw. Freezing does not hurt them if 
they are not expose] to the atmosphere while they are thawing. 

I have lately mile a purchase of all Mr. R. Bronson’s seed, and can! 


supply those wishing to plant next spring, to the amount of 300 bush. | 
els. Prices the same as stated in the August number of the Cultivator, 
second volume. Yours, very respectfully 

HERBERT WOODBERRY. | 


| 





REAL ESTATE AS AN INVESTMENT. 
Perhaps et no perio of our history, as in the last year, has there been, 


so great a demand for money, or greater facilities for obtaining it.—) 
Every means that man’s ingenuity could devise, have been tried to make | 
it as speelily ani abuntant!y productive as possible ; an whilst a few 
have succeeded to a certain extent, others have been unsuccessful. Upon! 
the whole, there has been an over-exertion for great profits, and in many 
cases, where they have been made, it has been at the expense of truth, 


gooi exampleand honesty. Stock-jobbing, or buying and selling public | 


stoe’s, has been carried, in this country, to an inordinate extent; and, 
the frequent fluctuations in price admonish us, that there are dealers in 
the article who have little to lose, and who use every art to circumvent 
those that are disposei to buy, and have money to spare. Upon the 
whole, it is an unsafe business for a moneyel man to engage in, although 
some kinis may be profitable for capitalists to hold. Bank stock, other 
than that which has been most soli this last year by the brokers, has 
been profitab'e, ani not so fluctuating in price as the rail-road stocks, 
ani their real value has been better ascertained. I presume, as anave- 
rage, they have divided the last year at least ten per cent, and they pro-| 
bably will, in future, have still more enlarged dividends, if their dis- 
counts are not curtailed, or their numbers multiplied at the ensuing ses- 
sion of the Legislature. 

The rate of interest on bonis and mortgages, being settled by law, 
has been unaffecte] by the general spirit of speculation and activity, 
which has manifested itself in all kinds of business, and is still consi-. 
dered by capitalists a profitable, and, with common prudence, is, always 
a safe investment. It is true, the rate of interest is not so high as the. 
profits that have been realized in many cases from holding stock; but 
from the nature of the security, which in your own judgment is ample 
—retaining that security in your own hanis—subject to your own over- 
sight, and un Jer your own control, mortgages are a safe and beneficial 
investment, both for debtor and creditor. Still, for an active man, an 
investment of money in real estate, where the products are taken instead 
of interest, ani where, by good management, the farm is rendered more 
proiuctive, is, all things considerei, probably the best investment of), 
money he can make. As a security, it partakes of the nature of a) 
mortgage, while as a property, it is subject to his immediate control.) 
The question may be aske1!, can he realize the legal interest from the) 
products? I answer, at this time of day, with the advance of the art,|| 
it must be miserable farming inleed that will not do that. If I should || 


deeply with a plough—six furrows are usually enough. If more ma- |, 


Chemistry applied to Agriculture. 


From Chaptal’s Chemistry app‘ied to Agriculture. 








INFLUENCE OF HEAT AND LIGHT UPON VEGETATION. 
The changes of temperature experienced by the atmosphere in the 
course of a year, are so great, as to cause some liquids to pass alter- 





| nately either to the solid or aeriform state, and some solid bodies to be- 


come liquid. The natural effect of heat upon these bodies is, by dilat- 
ing them, to weaken the force of cohesion which unites their molecules, 


| and, by facilitating the action of chemicat affinity, to enable them to enter 


into combination with foreign bodies. Thus heat renders the juices of 
plants more fluid, and facilitates their circulation through the cells and 


| capillary vesse's; and by giving activity to the suckers of roots, enables 


them to draw from the earth the juices necessary for their nourishment. 

Above a certain temperature, heat, by promoting evaporation, causes 
the juices of plants to become thickened and dried in their organs, and 
thus vegetation is arrested, and life suspended. This effect always takes 
place during great heats, when neither rain, dew, nor irrigation, can 
sufficiently repair the loss occasioned by evaporation. This eflect would 
be more frequent, if provident nature did not employ means to moderate 
the action of heat. 

The first of these means is the transpiration of the vegetables them- 
selves, which cannot take place without carrying off a large portion of 
heat, and thus preserving the transpiring a at a temperature below 
that of the air. The second means is found in the organization of the 
leaves, which are the only parts of a plant where transpiration take place. 
Thatsurface of leaves which is.exposed to the direct rays of the sun, is 
covered by a thick epidermis, which resists the calorific rays. In herbace- 
ous plants, as in the stalks of grasses, this covering is composed principal- 
ly of silex. In other plants itis analogous to resin, wax, gum or honey; 
whilst the epidermis, which covers the opposite sides of the leaves, is 
fine and transparent. It is by this, that transpiration and the ab- 
sorption of nourishment from the atmosphere are carried on. If we 
should reverse the order of things, and present the under surface of a 
leaf to the rays of the sun, we should very soon see that it would make 
great efforts to resume its natural position. 

When a plant is dead, or rather, when an annual plant has fulfilled 
its destiny, giving assurance of its reproduction by the formation of its 
fruit, the action of heat'and of the other chemical agents is uo longer 
modified by any of the causes of which I have just spoken, and the 
plant receives their impression in an abselute and unmodified manner. 
When the temperature cf the atmosphere sinks below a certain point, 
the fluids in plants become condensed, the movement of the juices is 
retarded, the activity of their organs languishes, and is at length sus- 
pended, until restored by the return of heat. The action of the atmos- 
phere upon plants, when deprived of its due proportion of heat, is, 
however, modified by the emission or disengagement of caloric, which 
is always given out when liquids are condensed, or solids contracted; 
and this occasions the temperature of plants, during the winter, to be 
always a little higher than that of the atmosphere, 

It sometimes happens that the temperature of the atmosphere sinks 
so low, as to produce fatal effects upon plants by freezing their sap, and 
thus occasioning their death. This effect does not always depend upon 
the intensity or degree of cold to which they are exposed, but upon par- 
ticular circumstances. I have seen olive trees resist a temperature of 
22°.2 Fahrenheit, and perish from that of 23°.6, because in the last 


rate the prolucts of farming at ten per cent, upon the present price of || case the snow, which had collected upon the branches of the trees during 
land, afier deducting all expenses, I am satisfie1, from my own expe-|'a night, was dissolved the following day by the heat of the sun, and the 


rience, and that of my neighbors, it will not be putting it too high. 
Were this a proper place, I could give many instances in which these 
profits have been nearly doubled; but it is not necessary at this time to 
substantiate this statement by facts—these, if necessary, can be subse 
quently made—yet, thus far, we have only a part of the profits. Who 
ever heard of a man buying and selling a farm at the same or a lessened) 
price? It is so well unlerstool that the seller is to have more than he 
gave, that is has almost become a settle principle in the purchase of 
realestate. This per centage is sometimes very high, but in almost all 
cases, it aids materially to the profits of the investment. Besides, it is) 
correct in principle ; a tract of lanl under judicious culture, must be en-| 
hanced in value at least five per cent per annum,* ani the purchaser of | 
course can afford to pay more for it, at each successive sale. We adopt! 
this asa general rule, to be variei, however, as tie peculiar circum-; 
stances of each case may determine. I think it must be conceded as an 
establishe | fact, that nine-tenths of all our property has been derived 
from this source alone, the increased an] increasing value of real estate. | 
Neither is this value fictitious, as culture gives large products, which 
in turn induce and enable us to pay more for the soil. A. 








* Our correspondent’s remarks will hold good in regard to all well cultivated || 


districts; but upon many, the light of agricultural improvement has hardly yet 
dawnei—the old system of depletion is still going on, and the soil depreciat: 





ing in fertility and value.— Conductor. 


| wet tree was exposed during the succeeding night to the action of 23°.6. 
There is nothing more dangerous for corn and grasses, than those frosts 
| which follow immediately after a thaw, because the still wet plants, not 
|being deeply roote! in the ground pulverized by the frost, have no 
|means of defending themselves from the effects of the cold. 

Though the action of light upon vegetation does not appear to be so 
important as that of the other fluids of which I have spoken, it is not, 
jin reality, less so. Plants which are raised in the shade, or in darkness, 
‘are nearly or quite without colour, perfume, taste, or the firmness of 
itexture of those that are exposed to the direct rays of the sun; and if 
| the luminous fluid does not combine with the organs of plants, we can- 
|not deny that it is a powerful auxiliary in their combinations. ; 
| When we reflect upon the influence which the atsunosphere exercises 
‘over vegetation, and over the principal operations which are carried on 
‘in rural establishments, such as fermentations, the preparation of va. 

rious productions, and the decomposition of some substances, In order 
to apply them to particular purposes; we are astonished at finding no- 


|| where any of the simple and unexpensive instruments which announce 


|its changes every moment. ‘ 
I do not propose that delicate or complicated instruments should 
be provided; but I wish to find on every farm an hygrometer, to ascers 
‘tain the humidity of the atmosphere, a thermometer to indicate the 
lchanges of temperature, and a barometer to determine the weight of 
ithe atmosphere. This last instrument would be particularly valuable, 
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nz cf the mercury 
cf rain 


as prelicting the changes of the weather; the ris’ 
announces the ret:rn of dry weather, ani its sinsing warns us 
anistorms. We can regard these var.ations but as signs; but they are 
signs much more certain than those which country people derive from 
the changes of the moon. 
PROPERTIES OF MOULD. 

Land owes its fertility mostly, if not wholly, to the presence, in a 
greater or less abundance, of principles analogous to those constituting 
mould. These principles are furnished by manures, and by the decom- 
position of plants; but each harvest causes a diminution of them, a part 
being washel away by rains, ania part absorbed by the crops which 
are raisel; thus the soil is deprived by degrees of its nutritive qua- 
lities, till at length nothing remains but an earthy resiluum, deprive | 
of its nourishing juices, anl completely barren; it is to restore its fer- 
titity that land must be manured afresh, after having yielded several 


crops. 
Dews—Suggestions to render them beneficial to vegetation. 

The aqueous vapors suspended in the air begin to be coniensed and 
precipitated at sunset, ani with them is deposited the greatest part cf 
the emanations which have risen from the earth during the day ; these 
exha!ations, though beneficial to vegetation, are almost always injurious 
to man, and it is not without reason that he fears and shuns the night 
damps. In southern climates, where the heat of the sun is more in- 
tense, ani rains less frequent than in northern, vegetation is supported 
by the dews, which are very abuniant. In order that the dews of night 
may prodluce their best effects upon vegetation, it is necessary that the 
soil should unite certain qualities, which it does not always possess. 

When the soil is hard and compact, and forms by the action cf the 
air an impenetrable crust, the dew is depusited upon its surface, an] 
evaporated by the rays of the sun, without having moistened the roots 
of the plants, or softened the earth around them; so that of the organs 
that serve to convey nourishment to the plants, the leaves are the only 
ones benefitted by the dew, while the roots, which 9 the principal ve- 
hicles of nutriment when the plant is fully developed, are not in any de- 
eee benefitted by it. It is necessary, in such cases, that the soil should 

softened, lightenej and divided, so that the air may convey the water 
with which it is charged, to the roots of the plants, and to every part of 
the earth surrounding them, to a certain depth; then the plant can im- 
bibe, through all its pores, the reviving moisture ; and that which is re- 
ceived by its roots is more lasting than that which jt absorbs in any 
other way, because the roots being sheltered from the direct rays of 
the sun, evaporation takes place less rapidly, and the moisture js re- 
tained, whilst the leaves are speedily dried by the heat. Besides, that 
earth which is most easily affected by the dews, yields most rea dily to 
the action of ~cots, whether it be to fix the plant firmly by their exten- 
sion, or to draw from the soil its nutritive properties. 

This explains, in a natural manner, the origin of a custom observed 
by all agriculturists, ani cf which all acknowlelge the advantage — 
When vegetables, such as peas, beans, potatoes, and other roots, are 
sowe in furrows at equal distances from each cther, the soil in the in- 
vals is howed, cr dug, with the utmost care, and thus rendered light, 
soft, and permeable to the air, whilst at the same time weeds, which 
would be hurtful to the cultivated p!ants, by depriving them of nourish- 
ment afferded by the ground, are destroyed, and the soil rendered more 
fit to receive the rain, and convey it to the roots. I donot deny that 
these benefits are real, but I hold them to be secondary, and subcrdinate 
to the aivantage derivei from opening access to the air, and permitting 
it to deposite its dews upcn the roots, and upon the earth in contact with 


them. 

I have uniformly observed the effect of this method to be equally 
spee jy an! favorable in the cultivation of beet roots, and I have never 
employed any cther, to restcre their vegetation to its freshness when it 
becomes yellowish and drooping; in three cr four hours it will become 
of a beautiful green, an1 the leaves spread themselves out, a!though no 
rain may have fallen; ani this cften when the soil had nct contained a 
single weed. I have observed the same effect produced upon the other 
culinary rocts. 





Elements of Practical Agriculture, 
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DISEASES OF SHEEP. 

The diseases of these valuable creatures are sometimes cf a very for- 
mi lable nature, and baffle ali the means of remedy which are known to 
us. Of these diseases the most drealed is rot, which often extends 
over whole districts of country. ‘ 

It is known that this disease is favore or produced bya humil state 


It is in wet seasons that it prevails the 
By draining lan the tendency to 1t is les- 


of the soil ani atmosphere. 
most, and is the most fata!. 

sened or takenaway. Often 
parts of the farm, whereas if kept from these parts they remain free 


\from disease. Nay, a single sheep that has a dispcsition to pick up its 
ifool in mcist places will die, while the ctaers will nct be affected. 
The anima! affected does nct all at cnce show symptoms cf discase; 
for sometimes it remains a considerable time in apparent hea'th, and 
long after it has been remove from the piace cf infection, droops ani 
dies. Sheep are every year purchased in seeming hea-th, and yet after 
a time they are found to be affected. A meist and even luxuriant au- 
tumn is drea led above a!l things by the owner cf sheep; fir the sees cf 
infection are then often spreai to appear in the following spring, cr af- 
ter the lapse cf a longer period. 

The signs cf rcttenness in sheep are familiar to all shepherds. The 
animal becomes emaciate], its eye becomes dull and glassy, a black 
purging generally takes p'ace, the wool on being pulled ccmes rea lily 
away from the skin, the breatn becomes f-tid, ani the urine is small in 
quantity and high coloured. As the disease proceeds, the skin is mark- 
ei with spots, and the emaciation increases continually, until the sheep 
dies. In short, the term rct expresses truly the state cf the animal. 
The disease proceeds with various degrees cof rapility; sometimes it 
attacks the entire flcck suddenly, an sometimes its progress is gralu- 
al, and it affects only a given number cf indivilua!s. Graziers cften 
avail themselves cf the period cf the anima!s beginning to decline to 
ril themselves cf an infected stcck. During the first period cf being 
‘ainte1, the sheep have frequent'y a strong tendency to feed, anJif killed 
in time the flesh may not be perceptibly affected. 

In all cases of rct the disease is accompaniei bya mcrbid state cf the 
liver. During the progress cf it, the fluke, a small anima', Fa.ciola 
hepatica, appears on the parts connected with the liver ani the gal!- 
bladder. At first the number of these creatures is small, but as the 
lisease advances they increase, ani befcre death are generally very 
numerous. In the last stage cf this disease they have extendeJ to the 
stomach and other parts. 

Frequent'y the disease terminates favorably, the inflammatcry action 
going off without destroying the parts. But even in this case, tue taint 
is rarely removed, and years afterwards, when the animal has been 
fattened ani killed, the liver has been found to be diseased, the flukes 
being in great numbers. 

The best preventive of rct is to render the soil dry; hence cn all 
sheep pastures, the impcrtance cf draining. But shculd the disease, 
in spite of all precauticns, appear, then we should, withcut loss cf 
time, remove the sheep toa drier pasture, and supply them liberally 
with proper food. It is only, however, in the ear.y stages cf the dis- 
ease, that a change cf food will usually avail. If the disease has pro- 
ceeded to a considerable extent, even though it should nct have evinced 
itse'f by any great change in the external! appearance cf the flock, the 
animals will cften perish hourly amidst the most wholesome fcod with 
which they can be supplied. 

Of all the melicines that have been proposed fcr this fatal disease, 
salt alone is that whose virtue has been established by any satisfactory 
testimony. The beneficia) effect cf salt in the prevention and cven cure 
of rot, has been confirmed by the observation cf farmcrs in this and 
cther countries. 

Salt indeed will nct in all cases prevent cr cure the disease; fcr some- 
times the tendency to it from particular causes is too strong to be ccun- 
teracted, and, when it has once attacked the ficck, too violent in its 
progress to be arrested. But thcugh salt is nct a specific, it is the 
best means of remedy with which we are acq:.ainted. 

If salt be p'aced near the animals in troughs cr on flat stones, they 
will eagerly lick it, ani when disease threatens them, it may be given 
to them in any quant.ty in which they will ccnsume it; fcr it is then 
seen that they are cbeyinga natural instinct in having a recourse to the 
remedy; and in a wet season when disease may be apprehended, no 
one should grudge the trouble cf so cheap and simp!e a precautic n. 

Much has been written upon the subject cf this disease, but all that 
has been written has nearly left us where we were with regard to the 
remedy. It had been long known that wetness cf the scil, however 
produced, gave rise torct, that the best preventive was pasturing on 
dry ground anj giving sufficient focd, and that the best remeiy where 
disease appeared was a change cf pasture. To these resu!ts ctf old ex- 
perience is to be a lded, the using cf sa't. 

Besides the rot proper'y so termed, sheep are subject to infammatcry 
putr.d fevers, which cecasicnally seem to be epidemic; and these are 
sometimes termed rct. Ancther disease to which the term rct is appli- 
ed, is called the hunger-rct. This arises frcm the want cf sufficient 
food, which produces an unhea'thy state cf the viscera, leanness, and 
death. In this disease the wool fails cff, and hence itis scmetimes call- 
ed the pe!t-ret. 

Ancther disease, arising from a different cause than the ret, but like 
it enling in emaciation, anl the death cf the animal, is provinc ally 
itermel pining. This disease is accompanied by a ccstive state cf the 
;anima!, whereas the rctis never accompanied Ly ccstiveness; and in 
the rct the liver is always affected, while in the pining the liver is 











sheep are rotted by pasturing on the wet!! sound. 
I This disease seems to arise from the want of exercise, and from the 
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anima!s feeling on very dry pastures. Befcre the extensive draining 
cf tae pasture-anis, wrere itis now found, tie disease was unknown. ; 
The ret was taen common; but with tne uraining cf the lanis the rct’ 
disappeared, and this new disease took its pace. The f.rmer practi.ce| 
ct manazement in tue districts where the disease now prevai's, was to| 
keep tue sheep in ticcks which were moved abcut alcng their allctted 
range cf pastures. They are now, unier a more approved system cf 
mauagement, suffered to spread over a large extent cf pasture; and thus} 
taey are nct obliged to take exercise, but are allowed to feel mcre on a| 
given spct cf ground. 

A cuange ct place and food is the preventive cr the remedy; and if| 
a change cf food is rescrted to in time, it is generally sufficient to ar-| 
rest tue progress cf the disease. Lven a removal toa fresh heath will 
sometimes accomplish the purpose, but the proper andi effectual remedy 
in ali cases 1s a cuange to a more rich and succulent pasture. The dis- 
case is soinctimes very fatal, destroying entire ficcks like a pestilence. 

Tne braxy 1s similar to some cf the diseases mentioned in its violence 
and cifects; but it arises from different causes, and affects the anima! 
in a different manner. Under the general term braxy, several! diseases 
cr ratuer varieties cf the same disease seem to be inc.ujed. But in all 
cases when t.e boiies are opened they exhibit marks cf inflammation. 





py latils, staggers, cr water-in-the-head, as it is frequent’y terme]. The 
cause cf this disease is in ananimal, 7'enias globulus, which finds its 
“way into the brain, where it en‘arges in size, and which, if nct remcv- 
ej, u!timate!y destroys the anima!. ‘This creature resembles a roun] 
vesicle filled with water, and hence it was long supposed to be water, 
ani the disease, in consequence, termed water-in-the-head. The hyJa- 
tids, though fcund chiefly in the brain cf sheep, is found also in cther 
parts cf the body, as the liver and spleen. 

When the hyuatids is in the brain, the anima! affectel shows great 
symptoms cf distress; he leans his head to one side, mopes by himse'f, 
continues turning round, and finally dies. The remedy fer this disease 
is to reach the hydatiis, and to extract it, cr merely to perfcrate it in 
such a manner asto destrcy its vitality. When itis situated at the sur- 
face cf the brain, the part feels scft, and it is easy to reach it by a com- 
mon awl cr gimlet, cr by a species cf rude trepanning, which may be 
done by a common pen-xnife. A little cireular portion cf the skuil 1s 
to be cut, and raised up like a lid, a perticn cf the skull being left fer 
this purpose. The hydatids being exposed, is to be pulled out by pinc- 
ers, and the fluid abscrbed by a spenge. The skull is then to be rep_ac- 
ed, ani dressed with common tar put upen a piece cf soft leather. 

When the hydatids is situated in the ventricle cf the Lrain, it may be 


‘Tne progress cf this disease is so sudden and violent, that even if| reached Ly a wire thrust up the nestrils. Some shepheris are very 
we possessei a remedy, it would generally be too late to appiy it. Of); dextrous at this operation, ani rarely fail in effecting a cure. 


tae remedies employeu, bleeding seems to be that which the nature cf 
tue discase poimts out. This disease seems generally to be caused by 
bai fooi, ani the most efficient preventive is known to be good feed-| 
inz. ‘Luraips cr other succulent rocts given to young sheep teeding on| 
natural pastures are always beneficial; and it is to be observed that in 
propcrtion as the treatment of sheep ina country has improved, this 
uangerous ma!aty has diminished. 

Jiarrnc@a ani dysentery are likewise diseases cf sheep. Diarrha@a 
is trequent.y produced by too suiden a growth cf grass in spring, and 
it most frequently affects young sheep. It may be generally cured by 
removing tie anima!s to drier pasture; and a httle ecrn may be always 
given with good efiects. Dysentery is a more serious disease, and is 
ctien very destructive. It is believed to be infectious, though upon ve- 
ry questicnabie grounds. 

Sueep are liabie to various cutaneous diseases. The principal cf; 
these is termed scab; an it is indicated by extreme itching and erup- 
tuons cf the skin. When introduce into a flock it may be attended 
wita very serious effects, unless checke4 by efficient remedies. 

‘Lhe most common remedy for the disease is sulphur mixed with some 
unctuous substance to fix it on the skin. One cf the best recipes per- 
haps is a decoction cf tobacco and spirits of turpentine, with the addi- 
tion of a little scft soap and sulphur vivum. Tne deccction cf tobacco 
may be obtained by boiling the tobacco in brine or sa!t water. The li- 
quid when prepared is applied from a vessel! like a teapct with a spout, 


cr trom a bott.e with a quill passed through the ecrk. A person lays!! 


tae wool back in lines so as to expese the sksn, and pours out the liquil 
aiong tue lines upon the skin. But when the distemper is very violent, 


in apctuecaries’ shops, unier the name cf sheep-cintment. It is made 


Sheep are liable to the attacks cf various animals. One cf these, a 
species of aphis, termed the sheep-louse, is very common, ani chiefly 
prevai's where the sheep are in an unhea'thy conditicn. Itis cf a flat 
form, and attaching itse!f to the thrcat and cther parts, cccasions much 
irritation. Tar, turpentine, cr tobacco liqucr, are the substances chief- 
ly used to destroy this animal, and any simple mercuria! preparation 
is effectual. 

But the mest pernicicus enemy that attacks sheep is the ccmmcn 
sheep-maggct, the larve of a species cf flesh-fly. The fly having de- 
posited her eggs on the skin cf the sheep, the larve are Latched in 
great numbers, and grow with amazing quickness. They commonly 
appear about the roct cf the tail, cr wherever filth has allowed the fly 
to attach her eggs, and thence they spread over the entire bedy, ccnsum- 
ing the skin, and eating into the flesh. The sheep, when attacked, 
manifest a strong sense cf suffering. They frequently run with vic- 
lence, until at length overpowered and cxhausted, they lie down and 
perish. 

| Itis in the mcist and warm seasons cf the year that the shecp-mag- 


||gotis chiefly produced. Constant vigilance is then demanded cn the 


|part cf the shepherd, so that ali foulness cf the wool shall be clipt 
|away; and the sheep must be daily inspected, lest this dangerous ene- 
|my establish itself. The maggct is effectually destroyed by a solution 
|cf corrosive sublimate, and in its early stages by less pctent applica- 
'tions, as by urine and lime. 

| We must remember that the sheep, in his domesticated state, is 
| yielded up to the care cf man; his natural instincts are blunted, and he 
jis unfitted to use those means cf preservaticn which in his wild state 


a mercur.a! preparation may be required. This is now to be cbtained be might possess. He is the prey cf a multitude cf enemies, against 


in balis, ant when used it is dissolved in o?], and applied to the skin of 
tne aalmat. 

Sometimes infecte] sheep will find their way into the best managed 
flocks ; but every care must be taken to keep tue disease from breaking 


tion cf a disease tlock is 1eft behind it upon the heiges and pasture- 
fieiis, ani tuerefore precaution is to be used befcre a fresh flock is 
turaei into nelds where infected sheep had been recently feeding. 

Ancther disease cf sheep is the foct-rot, which is an inilammation of] 
the fuct, tullowei by an u.ceration and destruction cf the hocf. The 
discase cnielly prevaiis in wet seasons, orin scft grounds. It is a very]! 
painiul disease, causing the entire lameness and loss cf condition cf the 
adunal. Certain grounis are note for communicating the fvot-rot;!) 
ai1 a5 itappears amonZst tue pasturing stock season after reason, such|| 
grvunis are Commcn.y aii to be infectet with the foct-rct. The opin-|| 
ion t.at itis of a nigu.y infectious nature is almost universal amongst 
farm.rs aai shepneras. but however circumstances may seem to fa- 
your t.15 Oplalon, it ts mcre consistent wita tne effects observed to re- 
gard it as Connectet wita tne state cf the pasture-grounds. 

Altnouz. painful, ani destructive to the good condition cf the ani- 
ma!, tus ulszase is nct absolute.y fatal, except unier entire neglect, in 
Waies Case tae animal becomes unable to seek his food, crawis upon!) 
his ances, ani, worn away by exhaustion, perishes. But if early at-|| 


out, cr to cure it as quickly as possible wnen it appears. The infec- | 





which he has no defence; and the mcre artificial his conditicn is, the 
more is he dependent on our care. 
Sa 





___Miscel 
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laneous. 

From the New-York Farmer. 
NOTES ON TRANSPLANTING. 
‘* The functions of the root ure to fix plants in the earth, and to absorb nou- 
rishment from ut. This absorption takes plice almust exclusively by the ex- 
tremities, Which consist ofa lax coving of cellular tubes, lying on u concen- 
tric layer of woody fibres, in the midst of which is placed a buidle of ducts.” 
— Professor Lindley. 

We wish to call the attention of some hcrticu!turists to the facts stat 
ed in the above paragraph, nct as scmething new, but as a fact nct ge- 
nerally known, cr if known, is neither heedJed ncr acted upon. It has 
doubtless been observed by every vegetable physiologist who has called 














linto his minute investigations the assistance cf the miercscope, how 


beautifully the extremities cf the small fibrous rocts are adapted to the 
introsusception cf the fool of the plant. Almest every commen plant- 
er altaches an importance to these fibrous rocts, but yet nct that im- 
portance which they so eminent'y deserve. It is the ccmmon opinion 
ef such planters, that the abscrption cf vegetable food takes place 
throughout the whole surfuce of that portion cf the plant which is usu- 
ally termed the roct; ani provided they retain a certain quantum cf that 





tenticn be paid, tue disease aimits cf remeJty. In the first place, let | 
ali tue lafected part cf tae hocf be pared away, an1 the ulcerous mat-|| 
ter removel, ani tuen let the fuct be washed wth soap an{ hot water, || 
aniiet the sariace be dressel w.th some caustic, cf which the best is|| 
mur.ate cf autimony. In incipient cases, by simply paring the hocf)| 
ani cieansing it wita soap ani water, ani then dipping it in boiled tar, |! 
tue progress cf the disease will be arrested. 


necessary member, it is with many apparent'y a matter cf indifference, 
which particular part is lost, mutilated, cr remains whole. Persons 
engage in these operations, should impress upon their minds the fact 
that it is on!y the extremities cf the roects of plants that serve the pur- 
pose cf collecting and assimilating the material which is so necessary 
to the suppcrt of the branches, and that the larger parts cf the roots 


jonly serve as channels through which this support is carried to the 


Tne next disease to be mentioned is of frequent occurrence. This is|| branches. 
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In transplanting, we would jay it down as 
nor branch should be mutilated. It is remarkable that persons cf con-| 
silerable experience act in direct oppositicn to this rule, and do not, 
give the subject sufficient reflection to convince themselves cf its truth. | 


No one has a doubt of success when he is transplanting a young tree,’| 


anil the very reason of that success is the fact that he transp'ants the, 
tree entire. It isa common remark, when speaking of trees cf a certain 
size, that they are too /arge to be transplantel. We do not speak of 
such as are too large on account cf their unwieldiness an1 bulk, but 
simply such as the experience cf these planters has convinced them 
that they cannct transplant with safety. Whyare they tco large? Is 
the plant cr tree subject to any cther naturallaws? Certainly net; and 
he does nct succeed so wel'—the operation does not preceed with such, 
sureties cf success, solely because it is not con lucted in the same man- 
ner. The whole course, for some inexplicable reasons, best known to 
the p'anter himse’f, is conlucte1 upon entirely different principles. In 
the first case, the subject is smal!—the plant is entire—nct a roct cr 
branch is amputated. But let him transplant a large tree, and the rou- 
tine is quite different: ha'f at least cf the rocts are cut cff, either as a 
matter (f convenience or from principle; the extremities cf the roots 
are (ften utter'y disregar le |, being either severed entirely, cr so much 
bruise] an{ lacerated as to be incapacitate! from performing the servi- 
ces for which nature intenled them. One would think that to any rea- 
scnab!e person such a destruction of the essential organs of the plant 
would quite suftice. Nct so with our transplanter. He has relucel 
the rool; ergo, he must reduce the top. Acecriingly, he takes his 
knife in hand an! cuts cff at least one-half of the branches an! conse- 
quent'y their accompanying leaves—he reduces the top to goodly pro- 
perticns, an] elegant'y removes every branch which has the misfortune 
to disp!ease his fastilious eye. “ Leaves,” say the vegetable physiole- 
gists, ‘serve to elaborate the sap—they expose it to the light ani air, 
an! cause it to undergo peculiar chemical! changes before it is fitte] to 
enter into the permanent composition ef the plant; they are therefore 
essential organs.” This is indeed a different view cf the case from that 
presented to you by many transp!anters. ‘“ Leaves ant branches,” say 
they, “ serve to consume a pcrtion of the sap; each leafand each branch 
draws away a portion cf nourishment from the cther, therefore, if I cut 
half cf the branches away, will not the remaining branches receive 
double the portion of sustenance they otherwise would?” Admirable 
logic! Every one knows the analogy which exists between vegetable 
anlanimal life. But would any person in his senses think of cutting 
off a child’s arm because it hal had the misfertune to lose its foot? 
Woull any one think cf amputating one leg of a beast in order that 
the cthers might receive more nourishment? 

Nature, when left to herseif, produces no more organs than are ne- 
cessary for the proper existence of her subjects. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the removal by art ef any consi lerable portion of those re- 
quisites cannct but be attended by a consequent diminution, for the time, 
of the vital powers. How necessary, then, does it appear toa reflect- 
ing person, that when so important an era in the life cf a vegetable as 
the forcible transplanting of its whole body takes place, that every es- 
sential member of that body should be preserved entire. If the rocts, 
leaves, and branches of a tree are essential to the thriving condition of 
that tree whilst stan ling in a robust state in its native site, are not these 
organs still more essential to enable it to recover the shock of being 
transplanted. The planter above referred to, will, in fact, tell you this 
himself. Ask him which of the two trees transplanted—the small one, 
with its limits and rocts entire, or the larger one, with his system of de- 
enpitation upon it—which of them was afterwards the mest thriving. 
He will tell you without hesitation that the first grew luxuriantly at 
once, and that the latter was perhaps several years in recovering. “But,” 
says he, “this is owing to the greater age of the larger one.” Not at 
all; recent experiments have proved conclusively that trees of almost 
any size may, by attending to the principles here pointed out, be trans- 
planted with safety, ard co:tinue in a state of high luxuriance ana 
health , and I confess that it is a strong proof of the influence of habit 
and custom, that persons of considerable experience, with the facts be- | 
fore their eyes, still go on in the old way. 

I have been induced to to these remarks principally from witnessing 
the recent transplantation of forest trees throughout the country. In 
this case, indeed, the system is carried to the utmest of its limits. Mu-! 
tilation and decapitation are the grand principles cf its professors ; the | 
beautiful trees which were, after reduction into the bare poles which are, 
both in their appearance ani success, such excellent examples of the 
good taste and sound principles of the proprietors, that no correct hor- 
ticulturist can view them without feeling sentiments of horror for the 
former and pity for the latter. A. J. DOWNING. 

Vewburgh, N. Y. Feb. 1835. 


Rule for determining the weight of hay.—Hay in the field rick, says 
Low, weighs somewhat better than 112 lbs. the cubic yard; after being 
compressed in the stack, it weighs from 140 to 180 lbs. and when old 
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a maxim, that neither root | 
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FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON—No. 4. 
POLITICS. 

Your personal happiness is intimately interwoven with the welfare 
ef your country. You are one of the guardians of that welfare. The 
high privileges which our constitutions confer on us, excee ling those of 
any agricultural people in the world, imposes a solemn obligation, to 
endeavor to preserve those constitutions in their spiritan] purity. Pow- 
er is ever corrupting, whatever name be inscribed on its banner. It is 
the innate propensity of man to grasp ani abuse it; anl the vigilance 
of a free people must be as unzeasing as the flux and reflux of the tide, 
to counteract an! restrain this frail propensity. Seek then to make 
yourself acquainte1 with the principles of your government, with the 
duties of its ofticers, and the personal rights and responsibilities of a 
freeman, that you may be capable of reniering justice to all, andj par- 
ticularly to the commenwealth. 

3ut though I would have you to bea politician, and an intelligent 
cne, I would dislie to see you a political zealot. Parties are salutary 
in a free government—so is fire in our dwellings; but both become ter- 
rible scourges when they get beyond our control. One destrcys towns, 
the cther subverts good orler in society, and leals to anarchy. It is 
the office of prulence to abate their violence, and to restrain them 
within salutary bounls. The great body of the American people have 
a common interest and a common object; anl we shoul not witness so 
much of violence and ill-naturei abuse, but for the chesnuts which the 
drenes, too lazy to gather from the bur, are endeavoring to snatch from 
the public basket. The rogues! they get the people by the ears, about 
straws, that they may the more readily bear off the spoils. Like boys 
scrambling for coppers, however, while some are enable | to stuff their 
pockets, some are less fortunate, while others get nothing but bruised 
knuckles. 

Wear not the collar cf party. The term is synonymous with men— 
who change. Give your fealty to principles, which do not change. 
The greatest tyrants have commenced their career as champions cf 
freedom; but truth and justice have remained the same in every age. 
A party is no longer entit!ed to your support, than it continues to be guid- 
ed by principles which first won your support. By assenting to its er- 
rors, you invite new impositions, which human passions, unrestrained, 
are ever disposed toindulge in. How well this is illustrated in parental 
government. Many a boy is ruined through the impunity which 
seemingly applauds his first transgression. 

Become not a medicant upon public charity. Ask not for office; and 
if tendered, take it not for the gain, but asa duty. He that wants in- 
dustry or talent to provide for himself—will bring neither to the per- 
formance of public duties. He who depends upon political office, un- 
less unfitted by age or misfortune to provide for himself, surrenders a 
valuable franchise—the right of opinicn. He depends upen the caprice 
of fickle men, whese cree | he must follow asa requital for the boon 
he receives. I donotapply this remark to the higher officers of govern- 
ment; and I admit there are many exceptions to its applicaticn in the 
subordinate departments. It is true, however, that in most cases, com- 
pliance with the rule is expected and rendered. This servile depend- 
ence upon the favor of power blights and withers the most ennebling fa- 
culties of our nature. Shun it as the enemy of your happiness; and if 
you are called upon to discharge a public trust, do it fearlessly, for the 
zood of the whole, preferring the consciousness cf having done right, to 
that of having promcted the views of a party. The free exercise of 
our judgment, in relation to public men and public measures, is the dis- 
tinctive and ennobling characteristic of a freeman; and he who surren- 
ders or prcstitutes this right, to gratify his cupidity—from a servile fear 
of giving offence, or a mercenary hope of reward—would sell his coun- 
try for an ottice—he ceases to be a freeman. Like the chamelion, he 
takes the hue of whatever object that for the time administers to his 
wants. 
| In your pelitical, as in your private affairs, permit not the officious 
interference of others to lure you to do what your judgment disapproves; 
and while you are thus tenacious of your own opinions, seek not, under 
false pretences, to mislead your neighbor. Waste not your time at po- 
litical meetings. They are generally got up by the interestel ani the 
indolent—the office seeker and the parysite. These meetings, if of.en 
frequented, lead to bad habits, and too frequently associate you with 
bad company; take you from your business and your family, and in- 
flame passions which are at war at once with your quiet and prosperity 
in life. Look about you, and take warning from the condition of med- 
‘dling officicus politicians, who neglect their own to take care of the 
, public concerns. 
| I subjoin, for your instruction as well as amusement, the soliloquy 
‘and plea of a noisy politician, whose prototype may be found in almost 
levery town and village. ae 

* Peter Brush was ina dilapidated condition—ont at elbows, out at kneew, 
jout of pockets, and out of spirits, and out in the street—an ‘ out and outer’ in 
jevery respect He sat upon the curbstone, leaning his head upon his hand, 
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his elbow being placed apon a stepping stone. Mr. Brush had fur some ine 
been silent, absorbed in deep thouglit, which he relieved at intervals by spit-| 
ting through his teeti, foriurnly into the guiter. At length, heawing a deep | 
sigh, he spoke | 

‘They used to tell me—put not your trast in princes—and I hav’nt. None | 
of’em never wanted to borrow nothing of me, and | never see any of them to | 
borrow nothing of them. Princes! pools! put not your trust in politicianers ! | 
them’s my sentiments. ‘There's no two mediuins about that. Hav'nt I been 


serving my country these five years, like a patriot; going to meetings and 





huzzdng my daylights out, and getting as blue as blazes ; hav’nt I blocked ‘ 
the windows, got licked fifty times, carried I don’t know how many black eyes | 


ing at the branches, which spring again as fast as they are cut away.— 
North American Review for October. 
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TO IMPROVE THE SOIL AND THE MIND. 


COMMON SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
The utility of common school libraries, in promoting the best in- 














and broken nose-, for the good of the commouwealth, and the purity of our|/terests of society, is manifest to every man who knows the advan. 
illegal rights, and all for what?) Why fornix. Ifany good has come out of , tages of acquired knowledge. But as a portion of the community 


it, the country has put the whole of it in her pocket, and swindled me out of 
my earnings. I can't get no office! Republics ts ungrateful! I did'nt want 
no reward fur my services. L only wanted to be took care of, and have no- 
thing to do; and I've only got half nothing todo! Being took care of was the 
main thing. Republics is ungrateful, I'm saaggered if they ain't!" 


“Come with me,” said Charley, helping him along. ‘* Lil take care of| 


?’? 


you. But what made you a puliticianer—hav' it you got a trade ! 

“Trade! yes ; but what's « trade, when a feller’s got a's sul—a whole soul! 
Trade! [ loved my country, and | wanted an office—I did'nt care what, if it 
was fut and easy. I wanted to take care of my country, and I wanted my 
Country to take care of me. Head-work is the trade Im made for—talking, 
that’s my line. ‘lalking in the oyster cellars—in the bar-rooms, any whee 
Tecan taik all day, only stopping for meals, and to wet my whistle. But par- 
ties isall alike. T've been on all sides—tried’em and I know—none of ’em 
gave me any thing, and I've 1 great mind to knock off and call it half a day.” 


Pleasures and advantages to be derived from the study of Natural History. 


“Natural history, though it holds out no splendid rewar1 to those 
who pursue its studies, will not fail to supply its fair proportion of con- 
tributions to the general welfare. Natural philosophy has furnished its | 
light-houses an1 life-boats for the ocean, its lightning rods and steam- | 
engines for the land, an! its safety-lamp for those who explore the re- | 
gions below. Chemistry has supplied its bleaching inventions and its 
medicines, not to speak of the more questionable blessings of dry bone | 
soup, linen rag sugar, and saw-dust bread. Natural history, though | 
it seems to content itself with simple descriptions of nature, torbearing , 
to investigate its laws or the action of its powers upon each other, will} 
continually unfol! new proluctions an! properties in all its depart-| 
ments; new uses for animals, vegetables, an1 minerals, an! ways in| 
which they can be appliel to the benefit of man. It will teach men to) 
employ nature against itself, an] to neutralize many of its evils, shew-| 
ing how it furnishes the antidote as well as the bane; shewing, in fact, 
that it never puts difficulties in the way of man, without some corres-| 
pon ling alvantage which it rests with them to discover. Of course it) 
will exact something in return; it will require men to look roun] them | 
with observing eyes, ani to pay at least sufficient attention to nature, 
to know how to estimate the blessings which it bestows. But, for all. 
this it will abundantly reward him; it will make him happy, by afford-! 
inz something to fill up the vacancy of his minl antl his heart. If the 
mind ever rests, its calm is not clear, transparent repose, but corrupt) 
ani unhealthy stagnation, and this is a danger to which men are expos- 
ed much oftener than they know. We are unconscious of our inaction 
of mind, because revery is taken for thought; a man never looks so 
profoun lly intellectual as when he is thinking of nothing. A solitary 
wal,—a seat by the evening fire, are said to be favorable to thought, 
when sometimes, on such occasions, not a thought passes through the 
mini for hours; thought being the action, not the dreamy repose of the 
min!. Now when this science changes the thoughtless into observers; | 
when it teaches them to Ilcok with interest upen the insect, whose in-| 
stinct is so perfect an | sure in all its operations; when it makes them | 
see beauty in the frail loveliness of the flower, which now they crush 
beneath their feet; when it lea ls them to examine the rich plumage, or 
listen to the song of the bir1, insteal of destroying it with wanton cru-| 
elty, it renders them a service which cannot be over-estimate 1; it opens | 
fountains of enjoyment for them, which will never cease to flow. 

In this point of view, we have no doubt that these studies might be! 
employed as an efficient instrument of moral reform. For it cannot be} 
questionel, that most men are driven to their lawless indulgence, not) 
by their love of it,—not by the strength of the temptation,—but by the | 
horrors of a vacant mini, which inluce them to see this relief from | 
themselves. The force an] resist'essness of the temptation consist, not 
in its own attraction, but in the unhappiness of a mini preying upon 
itself, which eagerly catches at any means of relief for the moment, 
withoutthin<ing of the consequences. It isin such vacant and unguard- 
el hours, that the evil spirit of sensual indulgence attracts ani secures 
its victims. Now those pursuits, which furnish an cxcitement to the 
min 1, will arm it against such fascination, by keeping it in that action, 
which is as essential to virtue as it was to eloquence in the opinion of 
the great master of the art. Moral reforms are apt to resemble those | 
of political parties, which remove one set of evils by substituting an-| 
other ; but whoever supplies subjects of engaging intellectual interest 





are hardly supposed to appreciate this advantage, it is doubtful 


{| whether the law which provides for the establishment of these li- 


braries, will not remain, to a great extent, a dead jetter. ‘Those 
who cannot read, or do not read, must be incompetent judges of the 
pleasures and advantages which books afford. Where libraries 
have been established, they promise the happiest effect , in induc- 
ing a taste for reading, not only among the children of the schoo!s, 
but among their parents, and consequently are converting to use- 
fulness, much time which was wont to be spent in indolence, if not 
in vice. If then these libraries are calculated to benefit the chil- 
dren which have access to them, and to increase the measure of 
public knowledge, virtue and happiness, why not make their provi- 
sion mandatory! There are a great many people in the communi- 
ty, who would not, if the matter was left to their option, expend 
their money in repairing the public roads, or in maintaining com. 
mon schools at all; yet the law compels them to do it, because the 
public good requires it. And would not the public good be sub- 
served, also, by the intellectual and moral culture of the rising ge- 
neration, who are soon to be the masters of the land? 

We have noticed, in our Jate readings, two instances, where men 
who became distinguished for literary acquirements, dated the com- 
mencement for reading, and the abquisition of knowlege, to the ac- 
cidental perusal of Robinson Crusve. Cobbett, who wrote more 
perhaps than any man now living, and who is now, on the score of 
talents, compared to Pitt. by someof the British reviewers, ascribed 
a like influence to his eariy perusal of the Tale of a Tub. The 
predominant passion of youth is curiosity. If we can blend useful 
knowledge with the gratification of this predominating passion, 
we bend the twig as the tree should grov—we plant seeds which, 
like the acorn, may spring up, and spread branches far and wide, to 
refresh and beautity the land. ‘The nursery and the school are parti- 
cularly adapted to this species of training. If the habit of reading 
is postponed to manhood, or is only enfurced as a fask, the mind 
either does not imbibe a relish for it, or rejects it with disgust, 
But if the habit is acquired in youth, as it generally will be where 
opportunity is offered of acquiring it voluntarily, it becomes a com. 
panion in manhood, and a solace in old age. At present, the op- 
portunities for reading, to the young, are extremely limited in most 
parts of our state. ‘There are few social libraries, and very few 
bookstores except in the cities and villages. The meagre supply 
of other than school books and bibles, which reaches the interior, 
principaily passes through pedlers and chapmen, and are of doubt- 
ful character. It certainly becomes the guardians of the public weal, 
to take these matters under their special cognizance, and to see 
that the young mind is furnished with food adapted to its capaci- 
ties, and calculated to promote its health and usefulness. 

A series of well written numbers, ascribed to a Jate superinten- 
dent, has Jateiy appeared in the public journals, showing the neces- 
sity of a reform in the management of common schools, and recom. 
mending that their supervision, together with the selection of school 
books, should be contided to the care of a competent superintendent, 
who should devote his whole time to the matter. The suggestion 
is worthy of legislative consideration. No branch of the adminis- 
tration is more important to the future welfare of the state, than 
that which has cognizance of the education of youth. It would 
present yreat advantages on the score «f economy, if the superin- 
tendent should be also authorized to buy for the schools, as the works 
selected might be stereotyped, and bought, at wholesale, 20 to 50 
per cent below retail prices, and charged to the districts at cost, and 
given in lieu of their equivalent value of school moneys. And there 
certainly would be no impropriety in providing by law, either that 
each distract shall provide schcol libraries, or that a part of the ap- 
propriations for schools shall consist of books, to be selected by a 
superintendent, to constitute one. We verily think that a portion 




















to the minds of men, goes to the root of the evil, while others are hew-| 


of the public schoo] moneys could not be better appropriated. 
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We give above a representation of a section of a three thorned 
locust hedge, (Gledilschia triacanthos) which has been twice jaid, 
showing the manner in which this operation is performed. The 
way we manage these hedges is, to manure well a strip of ground, 
where it is intended to plant a hedge, at least eight or ten feet wide, 
plough it deep, and crop it with potatoes. When the potatoes are 
off, we draw a line, either in the fall or spring, and dig a sufficient 
trench, on the line of the intended fence, a spade deep, with a per- 
pendicular edge on the line side, and throw the earth on the oppo- 
site side. The plants are sized and then planted at ten inches apart 
upon the line. The ground is kept free from weeds two or three 
summers, by one or two hoeings in a season. When the plants 
are, upon an average, an inch to an inch and an half in diameter, 
we proceed to lay them as follows: The plants are first divested of 
their principal side shoots. They are then all, except a strong one 
at an interval of a foot, (and this applies to the second and third, 
rather than to the first laying.) bent and laid horizontal in the line of 
the fence, and at the required heiglit, say twelve inches from the 
ground, and if necessary tied down with osier willows. Two men 
then proceed to wattle the remaining plants. Standing at the end 
of the hedge, one bends down the plant, and without cutting, to a 
horizontal position, the other opening the intervening tops, so that 
the Jaid top alternates to the right and Jeft. The next piant is laid 
in the same way, binding the first, except that where the first passes 
In this 
way they proceed till the whole is laid. In two years the hedge 
will lave attained a sufficient growth, if well taken care of, to admit 
of being laid a second time, and in two years more a third time, 
when it should stand four and an half or five feet high, and after 
which it should be only clipped like an ordinary hedge. The elm 
grows well with the locust in the hedge, and is peculiarly well 
adapted for laying and wattiing, the tops and branches continue to 
grow in whatever direction they are laid. The seed of the elm 
may be co'lected in the last ten days of May, in this latitude, and if 
immediately sown, will produce plants from six to eighteen inches 
high the same season. The objection to the locust and elim is, that 
they are liavle to become trees, instead of shrubs. The same objec- 
tion lays against the beach, and yet this is extensively used upon the 
European continent as a material for live fences. It is thick plant- 
ing, laying and clipping, that reduces forest trees to dwarfs. The 
locust should be Jaid in spring or autumn, when there are no leaves 
upon the plants. By preserving a horizontal direction in the laid 
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wood, and elevating a little the tops, the whole, or the greater part, 
coutinues to grow, and the longer it grows the stronger it grows. 

Hedges are clipped cither with the 

Am shears or bill-hook. The latter is gene- 

rally preferred. It is represented at fig. 

3. It may weigh about six pounds; the 

Ne culling part is about twelve to fifteen in- 

ches, with a socket above in which to in- 

8 sert the handle. In using this imp!ement, 

the hedger stands with his right hand to the hedge, and cuts up. 

wards with a back stroke with his right hand. The stroke must in 

all cases be made obliquely upwards, and not downwards; for the 

eff ct of the latter method would be to shatter the lower part of the 

stem. The hedger passes on both sides, and gives to the hedge a 

uniform height, and symmetry of shape, with great despatch. The 

hedve-spade, (tig. 2,) has a blade five inches, and a handle three 

and an half feet long, and is employed in weeding and clearing the 

hedge. 
We have expressed an opinion unfavorable to the buckthorn 
(Rhamnus catharticus) as a material for live fences, which we now 


'cheerfully retract, having seen beautiful and efficient hedges com- 
|posed of this plant, in the grounds of E. Henry Derby, Esq. ot Sa- 
‘lem, Muss. ‘The plants are not Jaid, but first headed down and af- 
|terwards clipped. From its tine appearance we have been induced 
to procure plants to commence a hedge of it ourselves. 


MANURES. 
| There is one fact in regard to the economy of manures, which we 
have before noticed, and to which would again call the attention of 
our readers, viz., that the portion of dung which escapes in the form 
of gas, while fermentation is going on, 1s the proper food of plants, 
while they are developing their stems and leaves—and that it is preju- 
dicial lo plants when maturing their seeds—seeds being the object of 
culture. Hence we reasoned, that unfermented dung should not be 
applied to crops which matured their seeds at nidsummer, when the 
‘heat is intense, and when the dung is consequently in its most vio- 
jent state of fermentation, but to the crops which mature their seeds 
or roots in autumn, after the fermentation has abated or subsided. 
To give an illustration familiar to every observing farmer: If unfer- 
‘mented manure is applied to wheat, rye, oats or barley, in any con- 
siderable quantity, there will be a great flush of straw, particularly 
‘where the dung may have been Jaid in piles, often covered with 
rust, and the grain will be small in quantity, and inferior in quality 
—while from a too luxuriant growth the straw is apt to lodge. The 
cause of this is, a too great abundance of gaseous food, * which 
forces it rather to Jeaf than to corn,” and a prelonged growth of 
straw, at the season of maturing the seed, when the supply of food 








‘shou'd be moderate. The same cause produces non» of these evils 
/upon autumn ripening crops. The gases arising from fermentation 


|| at midsummer, increase the volume and vigor of the stalk, and fit it 


\to produce and sustain a heavier burthen; and the supply is dimi- 
jnished, and probably changed in its quality, by fermentation be- 
\coming exhausted, before the season of maturity. The corn and 
| potato fields are therefore the best stercoraries fur the deposite and 
|prepartion of manures for the grain crop. These are the princ:ples 
upon which we have based our recommendations and our practice, 
‘of applying manure in an unfermented state always to autumn-ri- 
nening and hoed creps. 

| We have used unfermented manure with good advantage for ruta 
baga, in some seasons, and to the prejudice of the crop in other seas 
‘sons. If there is heat and moisture to induce a prompt and rapid fer. 
mentation of the manure, its application is highly beneficial; but ifthe 
fermentation is retarded, or prevented, for the want of these agents, 
'the manure is sometimes prejudicial to the product. We have a!so 
‘used unfermented manure for garden crops which mature in autumn, 
|as the onion, beet, parsnip, cabbage, &c. with good success. 


| Silk Culture.—Those who intend to commence this business the 
/ensuing season, should now provide themselves with mulberry seed. 
| An ounce of seed will produce two to three thousand plants. Di- 
rections fur sowing it, and for managing the plants in nursery, will 
be found at page 50 of this volume. Those who have the trecs, 
| should provide themselves with the eggs of the worm. Both the 
|mulberry seed and the eggs of the worm, may be had at the seed 
istores. We shall not forget our promise to give timely directions 
for the subsequent minagement. 

| ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

| Marl.—A specimen sent to us from Orange, by Mr. Van Duzer, 
|has been analyzed, agreeable to request; the result of which is, that 
|it contains too much clay, and too little carbonate ot lune, to mike 
it a protitabie application on any but very sandy soils—where the 
‘argillaceous will benefit as well as the calcareous matter witch it 
contains. 

Potash as a manure —Mr. R. R. Schenck inquires, what quantity 
of water must be applied to a given quantily of potash, as a top. 
dressing to grass lands? We have no experience, nor any data, 
that will enabie us to answer the question; indeed, we doubt the 
economy of the application, while our farms abound with animal and 
vegetable matters which may be usefully employed as manure, and 
which are too often lost for want of care and attention. In using 
otash, however, we would recommend that trials be made of the 
solution of diff-rent degrecs of strength, from that of a pound of al- 
kali to two gallons to a pound to ten gallons of water. 

Fal: Ploughing.—A correspondent in Maryland asks for our opi- 
nion on the propriety of fall ploughing for corn, without indicating 
his soil or its condition. The question does not admit of a specific 
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answer. Ifthe soil be stiff, or is covered with an old sod, fa!l plough- 
ing is beneficial ; ploughing exposes it to the mellowing influences of 
the winter, and a partial decomposition of the sod takes place in time 
to benefit the young corn. If the soil is sndy, and particularly if a 
clover ley, we would not advise ploughing till immediately preced- 
ing the time of planting, that all the green vegetable matter may be 
turned under for the crop. In either case we recommend that ma- 
nure be spread before the ground is ploughed; and that if cross- 
ploughing is necessary in the spring, it be superficial, so as to leave 
the manure and vegetable matter of the sod still covered by the 
earth. 

In regard to millet, this crop has its advantages and its disadvan- 
tages ; but on the whole we deem it a profitable one. It exhausts 
the ground, and leaves it foul. It yields as much seed as wheat or 

e; and upon this we have fattened hogs with advantage before 
the corn crop was gathered. It also affords a good burthen of fo- 
rage, say ordinarily two tons to the acre, which cattle eat tolerably 
well, and which would be more serviceable if cut for them. This 
crop may be sown in May, June, or early in July ; but instead of re- 
quiring three pecks of seed to the acre, as suggested by Mr. Seitz, 
four quarts, we think, suffices. It is sown broadcast, and will do 
well on any soil adapted to Indian corn. We are inclined to think 
it would do best sown in drills, with a drill-barrow, with intervals of 
two feet, when the crop might be tilled and cleaned with the culti- 
vator and hoe. 





Profitable Farming.—We give to-day another illustration of the 
productiveness of our pine lands, when under good management, in 
a communication from Samuel T. Vary. His improved lands have 
afforded him a nett profit of about thirteen dollars an acre, notwith- 
standing that his wheat and corn crops were seriously diminished by 
the grain and wire worms. If our farmers can all do as well as this 
in the old settled counties, we doubt whether they are likely to im- 
prove their condition by removing to Michigan or lilinois. We in- 
vite the reader’s attention also to the interesting experiments of Mr. 
Miller and Messrs. Huntingtons. 


Manual Labor Schools—Have frequently been the subjects of our 
commendation. They are calculated to give health and hardiness 
of constitution, blessings that cannot be too highly prized; and ma- 
terially to lessen the expense of education. They afford, also, prac- 
tical instructions in agriculture and horticulture. The Hudson Ri- 
ver Seminary is of this description. It is under the care of the Rev. 
D. M. Smith. It has accommodations for 128 pupils, besides a large 
school room, and has attached to it an excellent farm of 200 acres. 
It is estimated that all the expenses of a pupil, including board, 
tuition, &c. will not exceed $75 per annum. This school is design- 
ed to fit young men for college, or for the business and duties of lite. 


Force of Prejudice.—The prejudice of our farmers against new im- 
lements, new modes of culture, and what they are pleased to call 
k farming, brings to mind an historical fact, strongly illustrative 
of the unreasonableness of vulgar prejudice. Walter Blith observes, 
that “it was not many years since the famous city of London peti- 
tioned the parliament of England against two nuisances, and these 
were Newcastle coals, in regard to their stench, &c. and hops, in 
regard they would spoyle the taste of drink, and endanger the peo- 
ple.” These two nuisances have since become almost indispensable 
necessaries to the good people of London. And it will be found, 
that what the illiterate and bigoted farmer rejects as useless, will 
soon be found necessary to successful farming. 


Importance of Education to the Farmer.—We particularly com- 
mend to the notice of readers of all classes, the excellent remarks of 
the Rev. H. Colman, copied into this number of the Cultivator, from 
the New-York Farmer, on the importance of education to the agri- 
culturist. They are not only interesting to the farmer, but to the 
statesman and all others, who are interested in the future charac- 
ter and prosperity of our country. 


NOTES ON FARMING. 
FROM OUR MEMORANDUM BOOK. 

Roots.—The roots of many plants will creep aside to avoid bad 
earth, or to approach good.—Buffon. Darwin says, roots put out 
no absorbent vessels where they are not stimulated by proper juices ; 
and that they elongate only where they find proper nutriment.— 
Phy. 17. Where the soil is rich and mellow, the roots of most 
plants are longer than the stems. Mr. Thurell traced the fibres of 
the roots of wheat five feet deep, on the side of a marl pit; also 
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the root of a turnip, drawn by hand, two feet and a half in length. 
The importance of extended roots and of tilling the ground, to the 
vigor and productiveness of a plant, may be evidenced in our til- 
iage fields, where the outside rows, or outer border of grain, is ge- 
nerally inferior, because the roots cannot so freely extend into the 
adjoinin er: grounds, and because the ground is often less per- 
fectly tilled. Cobbet has given a forcible illustration in this matter : 
several rows of turnips were drilled one foot apart, along side of a 
ridge, which was ploughed and harrowed, when the turnips ought 
to have been hoed, but which were not hoed atall. The third row of 
turnips from the fresh ploughed ridge were double the size of the 
rows beyond it; those of the second row were double the size of 
those in the third: and those in the first row were much larger than 
those in the second. This difference was imputed wholly to the in- 
fluence of the fresh ploughed adjoining ridge ; and this influence ex. 
tended to the third row, so as to double its product, and consequent- 
ly the roots of the turnips growing in the third row must have ex- 
tended three feet to reach the ploughed ground. These facts ad- 
monish the farmer to plough well, and to use the cultivator freely 
among his hoed crops. 

Norfolk course.—Norfolk is a sandy district, and, unti] the in- 
troduction of the turnip culture, was one of the least productive 
counties in England. That culture, and the improvements conse- 
quent upon its introduction, have rendered it one of the most pro- 
ductive. The course of crops is, 1. Turnips always with manure ; 
2. Barley or oats and grass seeds; 3. Grass two years; 4. Wheat 
orrye. Mr. Young thinks but one ploughing should be given to a 
two year’s lay, in the fall, for winter grain, and but one in the 
spring for (with us) corn or potatoes.——See Young’s Norfolk, p. 62. 

he only variation which modern improvement has made in the 
Norfolk course, is to sow, in some cases, peas on the sod, and fol- 
low with wheat in autumn. The rotation is a judicious one on ou: 
sandy lands, where turnips are sufficiently cultivated; but as this 
culture is too limited in al] cases, Indian corn may be advantage- 
ously substituted, or superadded, with manure, as the first crop in 
the course. Peas, as a fallow crop, to be followed by wheat, upon 
a two years lay, is preferable to a naked fallow. 

Norfolk maxim,—Never take two crops of white corn (i. e. small 
grains, as wheat, rye, barley, oats, &c.) in succession.— See as be- 
fore p. 364. Mr. Young thinks the pre-eminence of Norfolk hue. 
bandry is principally owing to a strict adherence of this maxim. 
This maxim should be amended so as to read, “never take two 
crops of any kind in succession,” and the result will be found cor- 
respondingfy beneficial. 

Arable System.—Mr. Berckham asserted it as a fact, of which he 











had not the least doubt, that tillage, well managed, would support 
as much live stock, on the seeds, turnips and straw, as the same 
Jand would do all under grass ; consequently the corn is all gain to 
the public, I am certain it would, adds Mr. Young. He spoke of 
pasture that would support two bullocks of 40 stone (560 | -) on 
the acre.— Young’s Norfolk, p. 367. Reference was had to sand 

lands, adapted to alternate husbandry ; and we believe the remar 

will hold good here, where the lands are well managed, though the 
high price in manual labor may make some difference in the result. 

Summer fallows were common thirty (now sixty] years ago in 
Norfolk ; and seeds [grass] were then left three years. Now no 
such thing as summer fallows are known, and seeds are left but twa 
years. The number of horses is lessened ; ploughings are not go 
frequent ; often but one for barley, and some trust to searifyinj, and 
have succeeded well. Those and other improvements have leoneen. 
ed the product one-fourth or one-third.—Jb. 367. It ig, a fault with 
some of our best farmers, who have adopted the alternating system 
that they leave their grass too long, three, four, or five years, till 
the clovers, which are to impart fertility to the soil, have in a mea- 
sure disappeared. ‘The clover roots penetrate and break the soil, 
which is always loose and permeable while they are undergoing de. 
composition. 

Mar! is applied in Norfolk at the rate of from 8 to 100 loads per 
acre ; if the less quantity, it is often repeated. Seventy loads per 
acre will last fifteen or sixteen years. his is said on the authority 
of Young. 

Planting.—We have said that the forests of England have all 
been planted by the hand of man. To give an idea of the extent 
of these plantations, we state, that in twenty years, Mr. Coke plant. 
ed 718 acres to forest trees of various kinds, with 2,123,000 plante 
Mr. Bevan planted 96,000 trees, , ” 
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Shrinkage of Grain.—Wheat, gathered ripe, lost in forty-nine 
days, nearly one tenth of its weight ; barley, in forty days, lost one 
seventh of its weight. This was inSeptember. In October wheat 
lost, in twenty-four days, 2 lbs. 1 oz. 15 dr. per bushel of 70 Ibs. In 
January wheat lost, in thirty-one days, at the rate of 2 lbs. 15 dr. 
per bushel.—George, Ess. vol. 2, p. 117. Grain stacked till April, 
sustained a loss of nearly 35 per cent. Farm. Mag. XVIII. 26. 
Indian corn, gathered dry and shelled in October, had lost in May 
following, nearly seven per cent in measure. 

Advantages of a light soil_—An open soil, if not too light in its 
own nature, will always produce plentiful crops. It readily receives 
the air, rains and dews, [and heat] into its bosom, and at the same 
time gives the roots of plants a free passage in quest of food. This 
is the true reason why land well tilled is so remarkably frutful.— 
George. Ess. 1, p. 22. 


SUMMER FALLOWS. 

The writer of the article “ Agriculture,” in Brewster’s Ency- 
clopeedia, enumerates the following as the substance of the argu- 
ments urged against summer fallowing. 
“1, Nature does not require any pause or rest, and the earth was evidently 


eget to yield a regular uninterrupted produce. : 
‘¢2. As the productive quality of the earth never ceases, if corn 1s not sown, 


weeds will be produced; therefore it is our business to expel the unproductive 
plant, and to introduce others that are beneficial. 

‘3, That the idea of leaving land to rest is ridiculous; for, by keeping it 
clean, and by a | aap intermixture of crops, it may be managed like a gar- 
den, and sown from one generation to another. 

‘4, That fallows exhibit nothing but a conflict between the farmer and his 
weeds, in which the latter general y prevail; for at the best they are only half 
stifled, and never effectually killed.” 





Admitting most of these arguments to be correct, the writer in-| 
sists on the necessity of summer fallows, in heavy or cold soils, and/| 


upon every variety incumbent on a close or retentive bottom. “No 
doubt,” he adds, “a bare or naked fallow is not necessary upon 
light fine soils, because such may be worked in the months of May 
or June, and afterwards cultivated for turnips.”” Summer fallows, 


‘pastures ; of trueness, soundness and softness, as essential proper- 
‘ties in the fleece ; of elasticity, color, and grades of fineness ; and 
of many other matters interesting to the growers and manufacturers 
of wool, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


January 11, 1836. 

Dear Sir—I read last evening Gov. Marcy’s message, and this morn- 
ling your last Cultivator. The former I consider excellent, with some ex- 
‘ceptions; the latter decidedly the best number you have given to the pub- 
lic. It has less of the conjectural than any other which I have read. It 
|has more physical science. By physical science, I mean the revelation 
lof the laws of God. I think you are wrong in your remarks on irrigation. 
| There is an immense loss in not saving the washings of roads. This is 
one chapter of irrigation. The price of hay at present would fully justify 
‘great outlays for irrigation, as practised in England. Your first article is 
‘excellent, as far as it goes; but if the writer had read Puvis’ essay on 
‘lime, in the October and November numbers of Ruffin’s Farmers’ Regis- 
‘ter, [which will be published in the March and April numbers of the Cul- 
'tivator] his reflections would have been nearer up to the time in which 
|we live. We do not understand physical science in the U. States. It is 
\far better understood and applied to the arts in France. Lime has fed 
| wheat lands, and wheat has fed man for 5000 years, and it is time the 
|debt was acknowledged. The farmers in the Mohawk valley could afford 
|to pay you half a million of dollars for teaching them the use or lime. 
I thank you for your little space to common schools. Why should not 
|the rising generation be taught the meaning of scientific terms of daily ap- 
|plication through life? It would be perfectly easy and practicable. We 
‘all neglect our duty to the young. How easy it would be to teach every 
| boy in this state, that portion of chemistry and geology, which is applica- 
|ble to agriculture. 
rhe results of our school libraries are most cheering indeed. The 
books are not stolen, nor injured, and are regularly returned, and what is 
|more important, the books are read. These boys, when they become 
men, will understand yeur last Cultivator, which is more than can now 
| be said of some of their fathers—but which every farmer ought to be able 
| to understand. WwW. 

















upon cold or stiff soils, it is contended, are indispensable as the only 
possible means of keeping them clean, i. e. of freeing them from 
weeds, especially from the roots of such as are perennial. As soils 
of the latter description are neither adapted to the growth of Indian 
corn or turnips, the best cleaning crops, and as potatoes are seldom 
cultivated on a scale sufficiently extensive to effect this object, we 
admit the conclusion is not unreasonable, viz: that no soils adapted 
to the culture of Indian corn and turnips require to be summer fal- 
lowed ; but that all stiff or cold soils, not adapted to the cujfure of these 
hoed crops, and that cannot be cleaned with a potato crop, are manifest- 
ly benefitted by an occasional summer fallowing. 


HARRIS’S CORN SHELLER, 

Mann & Rice, of Troy, are the proprie- 
tors of this patent for the state of N. York. 
With it, one man will shell, as the proprie- 
tors allege, 50 or 60 bushels of corn per day. 
We have seen it work, and think it a valua- 
ble acquisition to the farmer who is not al- 
ready provided with an implement of this 
sort. Its cheapness is a further recommen- 
dation; No. 1, being $4, and No. 2, 85. 
Norman Francis, agent, State-street. 








d in Albany by 


Sheep Husbandry has become a matter of much interests to our 
country. Wool already forms the great staple of many districts. 
The supply is not yet equal to the demand, and the demand is likely 
Greatly to increase, as will undoubtedly the extent of our flucks. 

e have SS intimated, that our best sheep lands have as 
yet been but partially occupied: that these consist of the hilly and 
stony districts upon the head waters of our great streams ; that in 
these districts, illy adapted to tillage husbandry, wool may be grown 
much cheaper, and the flocks suffer much less from disease, than in 
districts which are flat and more fertile. With the view of pro- 
moting the interest of the wool grower, we shall devote a portion 
of several numbers of the Cultivator to this subject, and give such 
pictoral illustrations as may serve to render the matter interesting 
and useful. We commence the subject to-day ; and shall hereafter 
speak of the value and uses of the pelt ; of the nature and offices 
of the yolk; object and mode of salving ; of the fibre and proper- 





It is gol 





Kinderhook, Dec. 18th, 1885. 

Dear Sir—In compliance with your request, I send you the annexed 
| statement of the products of my farm, and their sales, for the year 1835. 
| This is simply the account of the marketable products. I have reserved 
| enough of the several kinds for the consumption of my family the ensuing 
|season, which are not included in this statement. My farm consists of 
|173 acres, of which 145 are under cultivation; the remainder is in wood. 
The soil is sand and fine gravel, sand and loam, and sand and clay. Por- 
| tions are well adapted for — and again other portions for pasture and 
hay. I have not lived on the farm sufficiently long fully to understand and 
elicit its capacities, as for a number of years I have cultivated high and 
rocky land, where the farmer’s principal profit was made from the pro- 
ducts of the dairy. My oats were a full crop, so were my potatoes; but 
first the wire worm or something else, and next, the early frosts lessened 
my corn crop, I think, one-half; and one of my pieces of wheat was some- 
what injured by the grain worm. The cultivation for my farm was done 
almost exclusively by myself and sons. The expenses of my family and 
farm, that is, money paid out, is $383.75, and this amount must be de- 
ducted from the gross sum stated as the income for the year. I will not 
pretend that I have raised more from the same quantity of land, perhaps 
not as much as many of my neighbors; if I did, their evidences of thrift 
and good farming would not bear me out in any such pretension. 


Products and Sales of the Farm for 1835. 
BD CaO Gas.0h0tn00000004 8200 eeeeeereeeoevneaeeveeeeee $37 89 





196 Ibs Butter, at 20 cts... .ccceececeees eccopececee a0 ae 
1542 lbs Cheese, at Scts...ccessesccccnccarevecveses 123 36 
30 Lambs, at 15s, eeeevenve eeeenveevtee eeee eee. @eeeeee 56 25 
850 bushels of Oats, at 52 cts. ..csceccccevesccccces 442 00 
375 bush. Potatoes, at 28, ..-.esccccscesecese cesses 93 75 
20 tons of Hay, at $15 per ton,....sseeereecesesees 300 00 
72 bushels of Onions, at 48, .ceccscccccccceceesees 36 00 
500 bush. Corn, at 6s 9d,.... seeeseceees oot dbeocice 4En-ae 
220 bush. Wheat, at 12s,.......-+. cee wade sees. 330 00 
4 Cows Beef,........ saceessboseceosss coccescecs 69 00 
2 Oxen and 2 Steers, ..ee.-ereee beidblopevecccccce 130 00 
-- 17 00 


7 Shoats,..cccccccccccevcccecscscccccssccancece 
1440 lbs Pork, at 7 cts. ..ccccsccecscccccccccescsess 100 80 











ties of wool; of wool stapling; of the influence of temperature ; of 


22 Wethers, at $4 each, .....seeseereees woouseepe ae Ue 
$2,285 13 

Deduct money paid out, 383 75 

$1,901 38 
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I say nothing of the labor, as we have drawn our living from the farm. | Adjoining the carrot field, and of the same kind of land, and prepared 

I remain your friend, &c. SAMUEL T. VARY. | in the same way, I had one-tenth of an acre devoted to the culture of the 
Dr. J. P. BEEKMAN. || ruta baga. The ground was made perfectly level, and on the 26th June 
| 











|the seed was sown in drills from eighteen to twenty inches apart, and 

Pittsford, Monroe Co. Jan. 9th, 1836. ||came up well, as the weather was very favorable. On the first hoeing 

Mr. Bort—Dear Sir—Being unwilling to hide my light under a bush- | they were thinned to twelve inches apart. They were hoed but twice; 

el, however humble it may be, when thousands of others are shining so) and on the 12th November I harvested one hundred and twenty-two 
bright around me, illuminating my path and rendering my labors more’ 





bushels; being at the rate of 1,220 bushels per acre. Value of crop at 
easy, more productive, and more pleasant, I have taken the liberty of for- | eighteen pence per bushel, $22.87; tillage and harvesting, $6.25, leaving 
warding for your disposal, an account of my past season’s agricultural la- | a balance of $16.62 nett gain from one-tenth of an acre. 
bors, so far as they are connected with the cultivation of the corn, the With regard to the carrots, they were not thinned, but left to grow as 
carrot and the ruta baga crops. they came from the seed; but the looseness of the soil allowed them to 
Under the influence of a strong disposition to innovate upon old theo-'| spread, and they grew toa very great size; some mae rigg, Sa, inches 
ries and practices, and to mark out a new and untredden path, where,/ in circumference, by 30 inches in length, weighing 74 Ibs. The largest 
there appears to be room for improvement; with no reverence for usages|| turnip measured 25 inches in circumference, and weighed 11lbs; very 
whose merits are founded upon mere antiquity, I have commenced the'|| few weighing less than 5 and 6. 
agricultural life, prepared to think and to act for myself. With sucha} I would respectfully solicit the attention of your correspondent, Thos. 
disposition, and knowing, as every man of reflection must know, that there|} Midford, to the account of Ruta Baga culture, as exhibiting the result of 
is a great degree of ignorance on agricultural science in our country, you'| the level system, which he considers the least enlightened and the least 
may well imagine that1 see many things among our hard working and || productive. Respectfully yours, 
well deserving farmers, that most emphatically require a thorough and ra- EDWARD MILLER. 
dical change—that there is a vast amount of labor, of hard, back-aching | - 
labor, which from improper application, produces not its suitable reward—| ; Canaan Centre, Dec. 18th, 1835. 
and that there are many acres of fine productive soil, which by improper} StR—TI have been much interested with the perusal of what has been 
management are not made to yield a return of simple interest upon theircost.|| published in the Cultivator, as to the best breeds of sheep, and as my 
I will acquaint you with my experiment upon the cultivation of a field | Views are different from some of your correspondents, I will, with your 
of corn, of three and one-third acres. The land was of the kind here de-|| permission, submit some of them to the consideration of those interested, 
nominated the oak timbered land; a strong, loam soil, with a clay bottom. | through the medium of your paper. I refer to the interest taken to pro- 
It had been three years down, after wheat, without seeding, and had been|| cure heavy fleeced merinos, and I believe the moving cause was the pub- 
previously worked pretty close. In May, I carted on about thirty loads of | lication on Pauluar merinos, representing them beyond their fair valne. 
rotted manure upon two acres of the poorest part of the land, and the rest|| Connected with that, is the fault of running too much to short staple 
was without manure. I then ploughed it very carefully, being particular | Saxony; making the fleeces too light for our climate with the care ordina- 
to turn the sward al/ under. I then dragged it twice with the harrow ||rily bestowed on flocks; or not making the care equal to their wants. The 
across the furrows, and then with a hand-marker having seven trails, I'| unprecedented loss of lambs last spring, had also a tendency to increase 
marked out for the rows, three feet six inches one way, by one foot nine|| the excitement, and has been charged principally to the feeble constitu- 
inches the other. The ground by this time had, owing to the drought, || tions of the Saxons; not making allowance for the severe drought the sea- 
become very dry. It was now the 19th of May; I intended to have plant-|| Son before, which prevented the growth of after feed, and necessarily im- 
ed by the 12th, by which I should have avoided the bad effects of the drought. | poverished all flocks on farms fully stocked; nor for a winter unusually 
I soaked my corn, and rolled it in plaster; it was of the twelve rowed|| cold and long; nor for a stormy backward spring; nor for the scarcity of 
kind; I put from five to eight kernels in a hill, and covered with moist|| hay; all of which tended to facilitate the loss of lambs, and discou 
earth. The corn came up unevenly, some not till three or four weeks|| Many who had just commenced with improved Saxony bucks. But I said 
after planting. On the 2d June, I put on thirty-five bushels per acre of || that heavy merinos had been represented to be better than they really are, 
leached ashes. On the 11th, ploughed out the corn with the cultivator, | which I believe to be the case, in the estimate value of their wool, — 
and hoed, throwing a little fresh earth around each hill, first thinning it)| 1 have known it sold for sixty cents per pound; still that does not alter the 
out to four of the best spears in each hill. It came forward now very fast. | intrinsic value of the article. The sale of different lots of wool to differ- 
On the 28d, went through the second time with the cultivator, but owing|| ent purchasers, is no criterion whereby to judge of the value of such lots; 
to a press of other business, did not hoe it. July 2d, used the cultivator|| as some purchasers may not be judges, or may pay higher for wool of the 
the third time, and hoed the second, throwing a little fresh earth in each | same quality. : F ‘ 
hill. This was all the labor bestowed in the tillage of the corn; it now | As far as I have been acquainted with the sales of Pauluar merino wool, 
presented a most healthy and thriving appearance, and almost completely they have been made to speculators, as manufacturers acquainted with the 
shaded the ground. At this period my neighbors began to prophecy the, article will not buy it except at reduced prices; and for the simple reason 
result of my experiment, and with no very flattering terms. Without a|/ that it wastes very much in cleansing, and to that fact I can attest from 
single exception, they told me I would have but little corn, and that that | experience, having had bucks after being washed, shear 74 lbs. which in 
little would be poor, as it grew too thick, and was too much shaded.|/ cleansing would be reduced to 4 tbs; but as the speculator sells in large 
With this array of prophetic judgment, from old and young, against me, || quantities, he probably passes it off without loss; still some one is cheat- 
I almost began to doubt the wisdom of my experiment, and to repent! ed, and the article remains the same, subject to waste and harshness from 
having wandered from the footsteps of my fathers. Some advised me to|Cleansing. If we were always to have a market as good as at present, 
cut out every other row, but as I had begun the experiment, I thought it|| and speculators as plenty, the controversy would be at an ser but if not, 
proper to carry it through. The corn grew rapidly, grew strong, and | ‘t is the interest of the wool grower to produce an chewed Ages suit the 
maintained its healthy colour. On the 3d of October, after an unusually | manufacturer, and will stand competition. It is acknowledged by all that 
cold and unfavorable season, with frost every month, and one particu- | Pauluar merinos are much coarser than Saxons, and De e differ- 
larly on the fourth of August which materially injured the corn crop, and|| ence in fineness to be twenty-five per cent, which is t ith differs in the 
one on the 16th September, which put a stop to its growth, I cut ap my | estimated prices heretofore made in the Cultivator; - . e rt in 
corn by the roots and stouted it off the field, and left it till the 10th of|| weight in favor of merinos is made to over balance the tengo | In value. 
November, when I completed the husking, and stored into my grainery|| It is likewise acknowledged that merinos have rik greater or of 
three hundred and twenty-two bushels of ears of good corn, besides sixty | yolk; the question then arises, what does that di ape ar in weig ; tle 
of soft or pig corn; being at the rate of about filty bushels of corn per||sist of? a considerable part of it must be yolk, bry the ton 4th oe? n 
acre. Besides the corn, I had double the usual quantity of stalks, which | cleansing; leaving in my opinion not more than 4: oe a ba es 
in this season of scarcity, I have found very valuable. |fleece. This will materially alter the ooumnats ereto vi p.- a e 
I will now inform you of the carrot crop. Early in the spring I carted | above is, I believe, allowing less difference than any w te ime ma- 
eight loads of long manure on to one-eighth of an acre of tolerable rich||nufacturer would make. The fact that Pauluar ratagon a2 may = 
bottom land, deep and loose, and ploughed it under; and on the 12th of|| been discarded, and are bred in their natixe coun iy Fen A on p marl bya 
May put the seed in the ground by hand, in drills fourteen inches apart.'| better breeds will not flourish, and which is ~~? Da e arn brerd 
The seed did not come up well, there being frequent vacancies of from|| wool being so greasy, should bea sufficient Se ie bh uce | “L oS “ 
one to ten feet in length. In the course of the season the carrots were |to pause, before they adopt them as the most profita uA * . the enia- 
hoed twice and wed three times by hand. On the 29th October I harvest- | ble, - after speculation subsides, intrinsic worth must be standard 
ed the crop, which turned out two hundred and ten bushels of carrots, at || of valuation. ‘ nay ott tial aati 
i - wool growing may well be termed a science, and as if is in its in- 
the rate of 1680 bushels per acre. The whole cost of tillage and harvest As wool g 8 a d will require many years to bring it to any de- 


. - . . . | . thi tr : 

pr anne aaron Sew ‘oen.00, fooes Sick ae ge eet age Hh ar believe a middle course between the short staple 
balance of $38.50 nett gain from one-eighth of an acre. I have no doubt! 
that had the seed come up uniformly over the field, I should have had = 
bushels, which would have been 2000 bushels per acre. 


i | gree of perfection, I : 
cmap. rome ome “ the heavy merinos may be pursued to manifest advantage; 


and my opinion is founded on practice. I would recommend crossing 
long staple Saxony bucks on Escurial merinos, thereby retaining in a 
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eat measure the fineness of the Saxony, and improving the weight of 

eece sufficiently to stand our winters with ordinary care. Such a course 
may be pursued, so as to obtain a flock two-thirds ewes and one-third 
Jambe, that will yield an average of three pounds per head, and will bring 
within three or four cents in a pound as much as light fleeced Saxons. 
Such an article will in my opinion, when the value of the two are fairly 
tested, bring fifty cents a fleece more than an average of Pauluar merinos; 
besides being a fine good article, not subject to waste, or unsaleable when 
the market is well supplied. 

If instead of advancing in the science, we retrograde, we shall never 
accomplish what all sams J desire, an improvement. If we reject the ex- 
perience and practice of other countries, where wool growing has arrived 
to a great degree of perfection, and has been an important business for 
ages, we shall, when too late, I fear, deprecate our folly. 

Yours respectfully, DANIEL S. CURTIS. 





Jupce BueLt—Sir—Seeing the result of some experiments of yours 
in the Jast Cultivator, we feel that we are not alone in failures. We are 
in the habit of adopting somie new plan of agriculture almost every year: 
: endeavoring always to improve our land and at the same time to increase 

our crops. In some instances I think we have been successful; in others 
the result of experiments remains to be proved. We wish at this time 
merely to state the exact product of a small piece of land of ours, lying 
near Connecticut river, containing one acre and five-eighths; the expense 
of raising, value of the crop, &c. 

The land in question, we planted last year with Indian corn, sugar beet, 
and ruta baga; manured with about twenty loads of dung to the acre, and 

loughed it under. The corn, (a little more than an acre) produced 160 

ushels of ears. The sugar beet was a middling crop; and the ruta baga 
was almost an entire failure, owing probably to too early sowing and green 
manure. : . 

Last spring we ploughed the ground as soon as if was dry enough; mix- 
ed one bushel of tea wheat with two bushels of oats for the whole piece, 
sowed it dry, I think, (though we commonly soak and roll it in lime,) 
harrowed well, then sowed 15 lbs. cloverseed and rolled with a heavy rol- 
ler. The crop grew full five feet high, and before harvest, was almost en- 
tirely blown down with high winds, so that we were obliged to pick it up 
with sickles, Last week we threshed with a machine, and cleaned 984 
bushels of excellent grain. This will sell readily at 84 cents per bushel, 
which amounts to $82.74. j 

The expense of the crop, including threshing, was by accurate estima- 
tion $22.00, leaving for clear profit $60.74, besides the straw, which 
would probably sell for twelve or fifteen dollars. ' 

We have never raised so heavy a crop of spring grain before, and attri- 
bute this in some measure to the roller, having never made use of one 
till this year. In October, when the clover was fully grown, we plough- 
ed it under; which with the stubble, we think will be sufficient manure for 
a good crop of corn next year. , ae ” 

ve statements are of any value, they are at your service, 
Bathe ‘ T P. HUNTINGTON, 


Hadley, Mass, Dec. 28, 1835. T. G. HUNTINGTON. 





Hyde Park, Jan. 16, 1836. 


J. Bue, Esq.—Dear S1r—On the Ist ot Jan. last, I communicated |! 


to you the result of my experiment on fattening hogs with apple pomace, 
&c. Aslam confident your agricultural publication (the Cultivator) is 
well calculated to promote and improve the agriculturist, and being anxi- 
ous that the cultivators of this productive soil may be found with the front 
ranks of improvement, I am willing to contribute my feeble help for its 
promotion, and forwatd you the result of my experience in fattening hogs 
this season with the same sort of material, apple pomace. On the 10th 
of Oct. I shut up to fatten, for E. Holbrook, Esq. Hyde Park, 20 swine, 
viz. 10 about fifteen months old, two China hogs, a boar and a sow, and 
eight shoats pigged in the beginning of June last. The whole, when shut 
up, were only in middling store order, in consequence of the scarcity of 
feed, the cows producing very little wash from the dairy, and the scanty 
crop of apples we experienced this season, and given them nothing during 
summer but a small orchard containing one and an half acres of land, (with 
the premature apples which fell) in «hich is a pond of water, that is very 
essential to hogs, to which, under the powerful influence of the sun, they 
will resort for their comforts. The above were divided into three lots and 
closely confined; we proceeded to fatten them by steaming 4 bushels of 
small potatoes, 12 bushels of apple pomace, 4 bushels of pumpkins, and 
1 cwt. of buckwheat cornel, adding a little salt; the whole incorporated 
well together while hot from the steamer with a wooden pounder, and al- 
lowing fermentation to take place before feeding it away, (without the aid 
of the dairy wash which was given to the store pigs, &c.) supplying them 
with plenty of charcoal and pure water. On feeding the first steamer of 
the compound, I perceived more than ordinary moisture on their litter, 
which was occasioned by urine; my knowledge of animal nature convinc- 
ed me that more than an ordinary flow would weaken the system and re- 
tard the progress of fattening. I attributed this cause to the steamed 
pumpkins acting as a diuretic, stimulating the kidneys and increasing the 





evacuation of urine. In the next steamer I substituted 4 bushels of ruta 
baga for the pumpkins, which had the desired cffect. This experiment 
has convinced me that this mixture affords a greater mass of nutritive ma- 
terial prepared for the action of the stomach, and producing pork more 
rapidly than any combination of food I ever made use of. Using up all! 
our pomace, and having a greater quantity of soft corn than usual, we 
commenced giving it to the hogs, but instead of improving their condition, 
they fell off, and we were under the necessity of procuring two loads of 
apple pomace from our neighbors, and commenced steaming and feeding 
again with the same good effect, until eight days before .hey were killed, 
‘during which latter period they were fed with sound corn, and slaughtered 
on the Ist of Dec. The expense of fattening, and the product of pork 
|are as follows:— 





| Dr. 
32 bush. of small potatoes, at 23, ....ssececeeeeceeceves sees $8 00 
32 bush, ruta baga, including pumpkins, at 23,........eeeee00 8 00 
OP Ean nc inc ketens cinhée adbtneerene 46RE4 5 00 
10 cwt. buckwheat, at $1 CWl., 0... ccccccccccscscsecceccees 10 00 
ss bush. sound corn, at 6s, Gd, ..c..c.eeee tt ecsccececevees 16 25 

Cr. $47 25 


By 40 cwt, pork, at $7} per CW... ..ccceececccceees 300 00 
Deduct expense,..e++. seeee. 47 25 





Balance, $252 75 
THOS. MIDFORD. 


Watervliet, Dec. 28th, 1835. 

FRIEND BuEL—Noticing in the December No. of the Cultivator some 
queries and answers respecting the Yellow Locust, I have concluded to 
place the following facts at your disposal. About 28 years ago I first sow- 
ed yellow locust seeds for a gentlemen with whom I wrought in the tewn 
of Claverack, Columbia county. Seventeen years ago I sowed the same 
{kirid of seed on the farm on which I now live. On both occasions, the 
seed was sown about the time of planting corn, I think, but not to sow 
|before the ground is Warm. The most thrifty of those sown where I now 
live, wete transplanted the next spring after sowing, and the rest in the 
course of the three following years. They were planted on the east and 
| west sides of a field, close tothe fence. Some were planted 2 feet apart, 
some 4 and some 7. They have suffered much from the borer; where 


planted closest, some were entirely destroyed by the worm. Three years 
since, those planted on the east, being the last planted, were cut down 
sand used for posts. They made from 2 to 4 posts apiece. Those now 
standing will make from 3 to 8 posts a piece. My method of preparing 
\the seed was the following:—Cover the seed with boiling hot ley, made 
| by putting a few ashes into the water while heating. Let it remain in the 
ley one minute, then pour the seed and ley into a cullender and instantly 
| throw on to it a pail full of cold water. Roll in plaster, and sow in drills. 
| Not one seed in ahundred fails to germinate. In rich soils, some of them 
will rise 3 or 4 feet the first year. The three thorn locust is much slower 
in its growth, but wholly exempt from the depredations of the borer. I 
‘have had one tree of the three thorn growing in my garden 12 years. 
|The ground has been ploughed every year, yet I have neverseen a sprout. 
Can you, or any of your correspondents, tell whether the timber be as 
|valuable as the yellow locust? There isa very thrifty growth of sprouts 
|where the yellow locusts were cut down for posts. 
Yours respectfully, A WATERVLIET FARMER. 


Note by the Conductor.—The three thorned locust is a Gleditschia, a genus 
| of plants resembling the locust only in its foliage. It does not afford good tim- 
| ber, nor send up sprouts from its roots. 


Yours with respect, 








THE PLASTER REGION OF THE WEST. 
It is a subject of much importance to ascertain the extent or probable 
'productiveness of the quarries of Gypsum, or Plaster of Paris, which 
are found in various parts of western New-York. Those who may pos- 
|ses3 more geographical or geological information in relation to this mineral, 
| would confer a favor and a benefit by communicating its localities, both in 
‘this state and elsewhere in the United States. Already in this section of 
|the state its value as manure is highly appreciated, and its use becoming 
‘very general. Its consumption, however, is increasing so rapidly, that it 
‘becomes a question of some magnitude to the agricultural part of the com- 
jmunity, what is the extent of the supply on which we may calculate for 
|the future of this mineral. Some few remarks on this subject I now pro- 
pose making, which I hope may elicit some more valuable communication 
from others. Quarries of plaster, or sulphate of lime, are to be found in 
various parts of the state west of Utica. In Madison and Onondaga coun- 
ties, the stone is of a light grey colour, In these counties there are many 
‘plaster mills. My information from these counties is imperfect, but I 
should suppose that exclusive of what is sent to the east in the stone, and 
sent to Canada, (probably 10,000 tons,) the consumption in those counties 
for home purposes, cannot fall short of 7,000 tons per annum. In Cayuga 
\county there are extensive quarries, from which, I am informed, not less 
ithan 15,000 tons per annum are dug, much of which is sent to Pennsyl- 
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vania. The plaster stone here is of a dark blue colour. It is usually sold 
on the banks of Cayuga lake in the stone, for $1.25 and $1.50 per ton. 
in Pennsy'vania it is worth about $6 per ton, and the cost of getting it 
there and vending it, varies from $2.50 to $3.50 per ton, At the mills in 
Cayuga and Tompkins counties, it is sold, when ground, for $2 and $3 
per ton. In Seneca county, on the Seneca river, there are extensive 
quarries of plaster which have only recently been opened. This plaster 
is of a light grey cclour. It is sold at the mills on this river, for $3 per ton, 
when ground. The quarries on this river are said to be inexhaustable, as 
veins have been discovered of the plaster rock, extending half a mile from 
the river Much plaster is sent from this river near Seneca Falls, and like- 
wise from Cayuga county, to the country above the Seneca lake, and there 
ground for use in the counties south and south-west. It is sold, when 
ground, in Tioga and Steuben counties, for $5a:.d $6 per ton. The con- 
sumption of the country around and above Seneca lake, cannot be less 
than six or eight thousand tons per annum. In the county of Ontario and 
town of Phelps, there are many quarries of gypsum. There is ground and 
sold in this town probably 6,000 tons annually; price $3 per ton. <A very 
considerable income is afforded by these plaster beds to their owners. 
The proprietor of a single bed in Cayuga county, it is said, was offered and 
refused $80,000 for the bed on his farm. 

I have not heard of gypsum being found at any great extent in this state, 
west of Ontario. Upon Grand river, in Upper Canada, it is said to abound. 
I have seen in Sandusky county Ohio, quarries of the species called ala- 
baster, very beautiful, and white as Parian marble. 

The consumption in this pari of the state has been estimated for the few 
past years, to increase one-third annually. When the sleighing is good, 
farmers are known to come for it from the distance of seventy or eighty 
miles. As the intelligence of our farrers increases, and as their exhaust- 
ed lands require aid, the demand for this valuable manure will augment. 
It is fortunate that in our great wheat growing region, there is at hand so 
cheap and so useful a mineral. It is not doubted now by well informed 
farmers, that by sowing plaster and clover seed annually, an annual crop 
of wheat shall be produced, without any dimunition of yield. The in- 
stances are too numerous to admit of the facts being controverted. 

Seneca Falls, Dec. 28th, 1835. mos, 

I transplanted last winter, in February, about fifty white pines; thirty 
of which are now flourishing. 1 am satisfied that the depth of winter is 
the best season for transplanting all evergreens; you may then take them 
up while the earth is frozen to their roots, and avoid bruising or injuring a 
single fibre. I have uniformly failed before in removing pines at all other 
seasons. S. J. B. 

Conductor's Note.—To facilitate this mode of transplanting, which we com- 
mend, when the plants are at hand, go with a spade, before the ground is fro- 
zen, and cut the roots, and open the ground, at the required distance from the 
bole or stem, and when the ball of earth which encloses the plant is frozen, 1 
may be taken up without trouble, and removed on a sled or wagon, Holes 
for their reception should also be dug before the ground is frozen. 





SILK CULTURE. 

Mr. BuEL—We are happy to find youare not weary of well doing, and 
each succeeding number of your very interesting paper affurds us some- 
thing new, and brings full conviction of its usefulness by the statements 
of facts reduced to practice, without which ‘* nothing can be perfect.” 
Had we been favored with such a publication fifty years ago, and conti- 
nued to the present time, wo no doubt, should have arrived at greater per- 
fection in all the variety of mechanism and farming, together with all the 
minute affairs of employment, which aie inseparably connected with the 
business of life and convenience. Less prejudices, fewer objections, giv- 
ing up our traditions to, and the incredulity which still remains on the 
minds of many would have had existence! ‘* But better late than never.” 
The prospect is good, your paper is highly valued and will be liberally sup- 
ported on the ground you proceed, and for one, I arn of opinion you will! 
add much to its interest in giving a few remarks on the cultivation of the 
mulberry and’silk business. I had given up presenting myself to you on 
the subject, until Agricola came forward in your last number, which gave 
me a desire to assist him a little; or, should I not be able to help, I hope 
I may not hinder; and as it is possible many will commence rearing the 
worms the coming season, who may be unacquainted with the process, to 
those I would offer a few hints from my own experience, (smail as it is;) 
I find its advantage over all theory. I have raised a few silk worms two 
seasons, which both hatched on the 22, 3d and 4th of May, and from a 
few small leaves of a number of plants set in the garden where they came 
forward soonest, I kept them glive till kindly supplied occasionally from 
two miles distance, and notwithstanding the severe frosts and drouth dur- 
ing spring and summer before last, they prospered well, and my silk was 
called beautiful, of which I send you a sample. I advise those who would 
avoid unnecessary labor in dressing off the tables, that attention is neces- 
sary for their health and quality of silk. Ist. To observe they are several 
days in all getting out, and if we take pains to place all of the Ist day’s, 
2d and 3d, &c. by themselves on different places, we shall know which 
will moult first, and all in course will be of equal age, in each parcel, over 
which I erect materi: ,s for thew yeadiing after the fourth moulting. I be- 








stowed much less labor on 1200 of this summer, than those of last of 600, in 
consequence of a machine invented by my boy, of some thinslips of boards 
fastened at each corner, and studded with short points or pegs, half an inch 
apart, crossing it with twine sufficiently tight to bear up the worms when 
grown, and I placed my fresh leaves on this thread riddie; they immedi- 
ately come up from their wilted rubbish, and are nice ina short time; the 
offal then is soon cleared if none are set for skinning; if so, they must 
remain quiet, and will need no food till some time atter they are out of 
their old dress. ‘This simple machine saved me more than half in keeping 
them clean, and properly separated, for as soon as they are up on the new 
leaves, then carefully move the frame on a clean place. But after all my 
care | missed my figure to my sorrow, for I had procured a large quantity 
of leaves in a wet day, and I did not get them dry enough, which proved 
fatal to about 200 full grown worms; or, I cannot account for their loss so 
sudden, as they prospered well through all the change our climate is sub- 
ject to. I must own I was surprised to see them prosper on so few leaves, 
and those from shrubbery; they differ greatly from those raised in my fa- 
ther’s house in Connecticut, years ago. I remember they were white and 
short, and the cocoons were an orange colour; but these are black and 
brown, and some of a clay white; the last colour are those I raised the 
summer past, whose silk is not so clear and brilliant as that I made from 
the darkest colour summer before last, but I am not able to say which will 
be the best to raise; it remains for some better informed than myself to 
decide; but this I am fully convinced of, that the native black mulberry 
will not only support the worms, but will make handsome cocoons, as it 
was proved to ademonstration, by a family in this town, who had no other 
food. I had enough of the kind to last mine a week, on which they fed 
well, and many would desert the white Italian, so tender and fresh, for 
those large, thick, rough lvaves of the native tree; but I do not test the 
silk until itis reeled. But all I have seen here of the kind of cocoons 
are of a light straw colour, and long and pointed at one or both ends, and 
the worms longand very ordinary. Having spun my subject thus, I ought 
to begin to apologize, and leave before I weary the Editor’s patience; but 
if he will bear with mea little longer I will just mention to those who 
have silk to reel, spin and twist, tobe sure to keep it wet during the 
different processes, as it helps to connect the fibres, and makes it more 
firm and smooth; and had we the simple French reel and dod/air in our 
houses, we could reel it for a foreign maiket, or elsewhere, and 
then should we lay a foundation for future prosperity, which De Homegue 
spvaks of in his essay, where he in his enthusiasm says, America might 
be what France now is, in point of wealth, that no devastation by sea or 
land can impoverish her, for he found our advantages over the old coun- 
tries in the quantity as well as quality, having reeled on his superb French 
reel eight pounds of our cocoons, which made as much as twelve pounds 
of Italian or French. And now, Mr. Editor, permit mie to give you my 
humble opinion, and you may give itto whom you please, that twenty 
years rolling round will present these United States a beautiful silk grow- 
ing and manufacturing country. I risk no more in saying it than the 
prophet Evans, who foretold twenty years ago how our canals, our rail- 
roads, and swilt flying steamers, should send our friends from north to 
south, from east to west. Itis done. The world jeered him; they scoff- 
ed at a Fulton, at a Clinton—they may do the same now. No matter, it 
harms nothing; only let our enterprising men lend a hand; the work is 
halt done; they will accomplish it, and I shall be happy to see others pros- 
per. I expect nothing more than my labor for my pains. I wish not to 
reach beyond the limits of domestic concerns, and would be as willing to 
do without silk as any one, but since we will try to wear it, let the ladies 
be willing to raise it at home, that we may save a million of money, bread 
stuff, &c. which is sent to other climes for this one luxury. I hope to be 
informed, through your paper, how the jfilusille, or floss, is best manufac- 
factured. Smmail as my subject may appear, we must have nothing lost, 
for like the thousands of small streams that enter at last into the vast ocean, 
so may all the tributaries jointly meet at length in one complicated whole, 
and in the end prove a blessing to the poor, enhance the prosperity of all 
classes some way or other, throughout our country, as well as it has those 
of other climes. Yours, respectfully, 
Greenfield, Nov. 22, 1835. G. B. W. 


MINOR’S PATENT PUMP. 

Mr. BueLt—A very superior and cheap article of the above descrip- 
tion, was sent me last fall, by the manufacturers, Messrs. H, Warren & 
Co, Jordan, Onondaga county, which I placed in a cistern in my yard, the 
operation of which I have been more pleased with than any other lift pump I 
have everseen in use. It is very light and easily removed; the wearing or 
operating parts of them being of cast iron, and the composition with which 
the wooden pipe or tube is saturated, renders them durable, and obviates 
the evils so often charged on leaden pipes as being injurious to health, 

The pump is intended to stand on the platform of the well or cistern, 
even with the surface of the ground; the part exposed is beuatifully turn- 
ed and painted. About two feet below the base, and above the working 
box, is a smal] metallic tube, which lets off the water and prevents it from 
freezing. 

The one I have, stands on acurb eighteen inches above the platform 
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or top of the cistern, and is partially protected by straw, &c. and it has 
been frozen buc once, anc that was in the extreme cold weather in De- 
cember last: since then it has remained free and works well. 

The advantages of these pumps are, the very low price at which they 
are afforded, thelr durability, perfect operation, and protection against 
frost. 

In a printed advertisement, furnished me with the pump, I find certi- 


ficates and recommendations from thirty persons, who have them in ope- 
ration. CALEB N. BEMENT. 


MERINO SHEEP. 
To the Editor of the Cultivator, 








S1r—As a practical farmer, I offer you a few remarks on the sub- 
ject of sheep, and though I may not have as many finished sentences and 
rounded periods as some of your correspondents, yet I hope my commu- 
nication may not, on that account, be discarded. Iam an old fashioned 
man, and inclined to old fashions, unless I am convinced that a new fa- 
shion is preferable. 

In the recent discussion in the Cultivator, on the subject of fine wooled 
sheep, reference has been made to ‘“‘ old fashioned merino.”” The term 
appears not to have been well received by some, and has drawn forth the 
denunciation of a ‘* barn yard phrase.” For one, sir, I should be glad to 





see more of such farmer like expressions, in place of the wordy, theoretical 
remarks, with which some of our agricultural writings abound. Who 
ever thought of restricting the farmer in the use of words when talking of 
his cattle, sheep, or hogs? 

An affectation of refinement in these things is, in my view, worse than 
ignorance. 

For years I have been a sheep breeder, and the term ‘‘old fa- 
shion merinos,”” conveys to me a ‘‘ distinctive perception”’ of an animal, 
and a particular family of animals, which existed in this country, soon alf- 
ter their general introduction from Spain. They are now rarely to be 
found. If another name is more desirable, let them be called the Ameri- 
can merino, for in truth, they were first bred in this country by crossing 
the different flocks which were imported from Spain. I will instance a 
flock within my own knowledge. ‘The person who commenced the flock 
was interested in the original importation, and therefore had an opportunity | 
to select individuals in reference to a particular object. He did so, hav-| 
ing in view a farmer’s sheep that should give quantity with as fair quality | 
as could be obtained; the little choice bore the marks and brands of five 
different Spanish flocks. They were crossed as was judged best; their) 
lambs were by no means uniform in their appearance or value; but in a} 
course of years, with the original object steadily in view, there came a) 
race of sheep having the general appearance of the Paulaur, the fineness | 
of the Escurial, and the close woolled qualities of the other flocks. ‘The 
had also the large size of the Nigretti. 

The sheep from this little beginning, were scattered far and near, witha 
high reputation. In 1826, the clip of that and the previous year, was sold | 
at fifty cents per pound: with that exception it never sold aslow. The) 
same course of breeding has, I dare say, been followed by others with like | 
success. It is, I presume, sheep of this description and character, that some 
one, with strict regard to truth, has called *‘ old fashion merinos,” and home- 
ly as the name is, Lilke it, for it reminds me of times when our sheep gave us 
four or four and a half pounds of wool, whereas they now only give us two or 
twoanda half. My neighbor farmers on all sides, fearless of ** retrograding,” 
are striving to regain their merinos. One of them has a flock of merinos, | 
which he keeps at a stack, without shelter during the whole winter. In 
the severe storm of the early part of this week, I saw them entirely expos- 
ed to the weather, yet not one appeared to heed it. They were in fine 
condition, and their close fleeces and well woolled heads and legs, assured 
me they could endure any extremity of weather. There was nothing in 
their appearance very ‘‘ chimney corner” like, I can assure you. 

It is a mistaken idea, that all breeds of sheep will thrive well in all coun- 
tries. It isa fact, that delicate constitutioned sheep cannot live in Eng- 
land, and that even of the merino there is but one small flock. The im- 
portation of Saxony sheep has never been attempted, except for re-ship- 
ment to New South Wales, Of the many thousands of merinos imported 
into England on the invasion of Spain, scarce atrace can be found. The 
only pure merinos I could find in that country, a short time ago, were the 
property of a gentleman near London, kept with exceeding care and at- 
tention. He succeeded, it is true; but what did it prove? Why, that an 
exotic may be grown ina green house. Why then are paper statements 
made calculated to mislead the farmers, when experience has shown us, 
that to succeed in wool growing, we must breed a race of sheep suited to 
the climate. 

In my county we have paid dearly for our speculating, experimental 
propensity, and the remains of our merino are now departing. A drover 
informs me, that he has during the past season, driven to adistant part of the | 
country, and sold 4,000 sheep, and that he is unable to supply the demands 
at home for merinos. 

It is an established principle, that private interest and speculation must 
give way to public good. Very respectfully, yours, A. B. 





Mr. Bue.,—Sir—Permit me to make the following statement in ans- 
wer to an article in the November number of the Cultivator, over the sig- 
nature of R. 

The mistake that I made in my figures, and of which I was not aware 
till I saw it in the publication, was wholly unintentional, and was so obvyi- 
ous that I thought every reader would have come to the conclusion, with- 
out laying the stress upon it that R. does. I am, however, perfectly wil- 
ling to be corrected in this as well as in any other mistake. 

As I took the price current of the Cultivator (May number) for my guide 
to make up the valuation, and for the different qualities, but which was 
far below the actual value of my own wool, I beg leave to state, that in- 
stead of 80 cents as quoted from the Cultivator, its actual value was 110 
cents per pound last summer. The account, therefore, as compared to 
R’s merinos, will stand thus: 

My grown Saxons, 23 |b. per head, at 110 cents,........+0.++- $3 O24 
R’s merinos, 44 per head, at 60 cents.......ccsecserecaceseeee 2 70 





Leaving a balance in favor of my Saxons, of ......scececcceseee 325 

My actual clip of 2 lbs. 64 oz. consisted of 85 fleeces from lambs, 65 
from grown ewes suckling lambs, 45 yearling ewes suckling lambs (with 
the exception of 8 dry ewes,) and 5 from bucks from one to three years 
old. Every one practically acquainted with sheep, knows that ewes, espe- 
cially young ewes suckling lambs, do not shear as much as dry sheep, 
and I think if I had as many wethers as I have ewes, that I should shear 
three pounds of wool on an average, per head. I rate therefore my grown 
sheep at 23 lb. of wool, well washed on the sheep’s back, per head, and 
I think it will rather overrun than fall short of it. 
As it regards the claims of earlier maturity of the merinos over the Sax- 
ons, I will not pretend to decide, but it is questionable in my mind whether 
the fact is so. With great respect, your ob’t. serv’t. 

; A. D. GROVE. 

Hoosick, near Buskirk’s Bridge P. O. Jan. 6, 1836. 2 


POLICERATE SHEEP. 
Mr. Bue.,—Sir—Having in my possession a variety of sheep, which 
are not very common in this country, I have procured a likeness of the 
oldest buck, engraved by Mr. Hall, of this city, who I think has done 
himself great credit in the execution. 
I obtained three bucks and nine ewes, in October last, from a farmer 
in Bethlehem, who procured the buck figured above, some five or six 
years since, from which he bred several bucks with four horns. The 
breed was originally procured as I have been informed, from some emi- 
grants. I esteem them more for their odd and singular appearance, than 
for any intrinsic value they appear to possess. 
The specimen represented above,* is remarkable only for his horns. 
The upright ones measure from the base twenty-two inches. 
_ Buffon says, ‘* One of the curious modifications produced by cultivation 
in the domesticated sheep consists in the augmentation of the number of 
its horns; two, three, or even four supplementary appendages of this des- 
cription being occasionally procured in addition to the usual number. 
Under these circumstances, the additional usually occupy the upper and 
forepart of the head, and are of a more slender shape and take a more up- 
right direction than the others, thus approaching in character tu those of 
the goat’s, while the true horns retain more or less of the spiral curve that 
distinguish those of the sheep. There exists a strong tendency to the 
hereditary propagation of its monstrosity, which is extremely frequent in 
the Asiatic races, but is also met with in a breed that is common in the 








north of Europe, and is said to have been originally derived from Iceland 
and Fetoe Island. In the latter case itis unconnected with any otherano- 
moly; but in the flocks of the nomad hordes of Tartary it is usually com- 
bined with the enlargement of the tail and adjacent parts, by the disposi- 
tion of fat frequently to an enormous extent.” 

In the islands of the Archipelago, and chiefly in the island of Candia, 
there is a breed of sheep of which Bellon has given the figure and des- 
cription, under the name of Strepscierus. This sheep is of the make of 
our common sheep; it is, like that, clothed with wool, and only differs 
from it by the horns, which are larger and rise upwards, but are twisted 
into spirals. The distance between the horns of the ewe enlarges towards 
their tops; those of the ram are parallel. This animal which is commonly 
called the Wallachian sheep, is frequently in Austria and Hungary, where 
its name is Zacke. 

The more cold districts of Iceland and Russia afford a many horned 
breed of sheep of mostly from four to seven or eight; having a coat of dark 
brown coloured hairy wool, weighing about four pounds, and covering an 
inferior quality of short soft fur. 

In Cyprus many of the sheep are policerate, (havi.g more than two 
horns.) They all spring from the frontal bones, the crest of which is ele- 
vated in a peculiar manner, in order to form their base. The central 
horns are usually straight, or somewhat devaricating—occasionally they 
are spiral; the lateral ones assume almost every possible variety of curve. 
A cut representing one of the most frequent appearance of the Cyprus 














January 8, 1836. 


* The cut referred to has been destroyed or lost. 
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four horned sheep, is figured in the ** Library of Useful Knowledge—) formed ot two parts sand and one part water-lime, and being of a consis- 


Farmers’ Series.” CALEB N. BEMENT. 


Albany, Jan. 1836. 





itency to run freely, is poured on to the stones and entirely fills up the 
interstices between the stones, and in a few days firm!y fixes the stones 
ito each other and to the post, and the whole becomes as one solid piece 


Mr. BueL_—Sir—Having had considerable experience in the culture} of stone of the required shape to surround the post, without leaving space 
of the ruta baga, and some in the mangel wurzel crops, I enclose to you) for the admission of water. This operation is the same with that in ma- 
some remarks that have not passed under my eye of late in any agricultu- || king cisterns of a certain kind recently invented and patented by a citizen 


ral paper. 


\of this state. 


First, the seed should be raised from the smoothest and fairest roots,|| It will be observed that this manner of setting posts fur farm gates dis- 


having the smallest and shortest necks, for in looking over the fields in 


| penses with resorting to anchors and braces to give the required firmness. 


various parts of the country, there will be found an essential difference in| For setting fence posts this plan will perhaps be advisable only when of 


this respect when grown to maturity. 


ithe best seasoned cedar, some of which, of the red species, are known to 


2d. It is common at the harvest to top them at the bottom of the neck.|'the undersigned to exist in a sound state at this time, that were taken 


Such should not be the practice when designed for seed, save the main 
stem; neither should the seed be raised near any cabbage or kale, and 





ifrom the stump in the year 1745. 
| As a cheap and valuable substitute for paint for outhouses the same ar- 


vice versa, neither should the cabbage be allowed to seed by the side of|/ticle mentioned above has been used to a considerable extent in this vici- 


the ruta baga, as both belong to one family, and both will degenerate: the 
ruta baga will have long large necks, and the root rough and sprangled. 
So also will the beet gender with the mangel wurzel, and both degenerate. 
The farmer, if wise will raise his own seed, or buy only of those on whom 
he can confide as selling the genuine seed. 

The great dairy farmers in this section are waking up to their interest 
in this cultnre, and I have no doubt that the period is nigh, when the ruta 
baga will entirely supersede the growth of potatoes as a feed forsheep, cat- 
tle and horses; for one acre of rich land will produce on an average thrice 
as many tons of ruta baga, and will not cost in the planting, seed, tilling 
and harvesting more than one-third as much as does the potato acre, and 
is not as cold a feed in winter as the potato. Ona four acre lot of ruta 
baga, the best acre last season yielded more than 20 tons, which will do 
much for 6 cows the winter on a short allowance of dry fodder, even if it 
were good straw. Our ruta baga plants of the first and second planting 
were entirely destroyed, immediately after they came out of the ground, 
by the little black insect resembling a flea. The third planting (about the 
middle of June) seemed to be hopeless for a while. Some have tried ashes 
and lime to good effect, as the plant comes out of the ground. Robin’s 
drill barrow has on my farm the last season, been worth thrice its cost (15 
dollars.) An acre of ruta baga, onions, mulberry seed, or corn, can be 
planted in 4 hours, and it would require more time and precision than any 
one would have patience to bestow, to do itas well on smooth land in any 
length of time. Mr. Bement, of Albany, is well acquainted with this la- 
bor saving machine, and will doubtless keep them for sale. Mr. Robins, 
of Copenhagen, Lewis county, is the patentee, and Daniel T. Buck, of 
Lowville of that county, the proprietor of this state. Green sward well 
turned over in the spring, and repeatedly harrowed lightly, is well adapted 
to growing ruta baga. 

It seems to me, sir, that our common practical farmers might often call 
on the literary and scientific agriculturists for a solution of many problems 
connected with their pursuits to acceptance and great profit. And I do so 
in relation to the expediency of taking up the stone pavement in Broad- 
way in New-York, and substituting wooden blocks of 14 or 2 feet long, 
set end-ways. Will they be durable? Will the earth upon them shut the 
pores of the wood and become sv impervious as to exclude the air, that 
they will not decay? If so—we too in the interior can substitute wooden 
blocks for stone; and we have yet some roads to make, over which stands 
a sufficient growth of timber, and that in wet mucky swampy land, where 
I should think weoden bloeks would be more durable than in Broadway. 
I learn that this improvement (if it be such) is from the Russian practice 
of road making. An article on the philosophy and principles connected 
therewith, Iam sure would be read with much interest by the subscri- 
bers for your valuable paper. With much respect, I am yours, 
EPHRAIM PERKINS. 

South Trenton, Oneida Co. Jan. 15, 1836. 

I concur with Mr. Perkins in the above. 

S. Trenton, Jan. 18, 1836. 


Yours truly, 
M. A. POWELL. 





Montgomery Co. N. Y. Jan. 20, 1836. 
IMPROVED PLAN FOR SETTING GATE AND FENCE POSTS.—WA- 

TER LIME AS A SUBSTITUE FOR PAINT, AND FOR TOPPING OUT 

CHIMNIES, AND PLASTERING WALLS OF HUOSES. 

J. Buri, Esq.—Sir—Being desirous of giving publicity to any facts 
that may be of use to the community, I am induced to communicate the 
result of some experiments made with the above meutitined objects in 
view. 

Something greatly desirable in setting gate posts is, to have them fixed 
in the ground with the greatest solidity and firmness, and at the same time 
have the part beneath the surface preserved from decay. This end may 
be obtained in this manner: The hole for receiving the post is dug of a 
sufficient width to allow a space all round the post of from eight to twelve 
inches, and of a depth of from two to three feet. The post, which should 
be of hard and well seasoned wood, and of a size that will not render it 
liable to bending, is placed in the hole, and supported in an upright posi- 
tion and the hole filled up with cobble stones, the largest of which would 


nity, and with the most decided success. The ingredients are the most 
‘simple and easily procured, thongh one is of a nature that would not at 
‘first be considered as suitable for uses of this kind. To give greater ad- 
|hesiveness to the cement, or water-lime, when it is to dry in the open 
\air, mi/k that has had the greater part of the cream taken from it has been 
‘used. This and the cement are used instead of oil and white lead, or 
other paint. When a different colour from the natural, (a dusky white) 
|is desired, a small proportion of common paint is added to give the colour. 
One peck of cement, which costs one shilling, and five pounds Spanish 
brown, costing about four times that amount, will form a paint, and of 
a very good colour, for an ordinary sized barn, This is for one coat, and 
for two about twice the quantities will be necessary. It forms a durable 
paint and effectually preserves the boards from decay. Cement in the 
vicinity of Albany costs about two dollars per barrel. The nearest manu- 
factory is that of Messrs. J. Van Eps & Co., Amsterdam, whose cement 
\is of the lightest colour, and therefore best fitted for paint. 

Chimnies when laid up wholly with quick-lime, are subject to having 
ithe top bricks become loose and fall off by the crumbling of the mortar. 
| This difficulty is avoided by the use of equal parts of quick-lime and ce- 
ment. Mortar of the same kind may be used to advantage in plastering 
| walls, or for a second coat after the first of quicklime has been roughened, 
when it will make an excellent hard finish. H. VAN EPS. 








Cattle and Sheep Husbandry. 








SHEEP. 

Agriculturists have applied different names to the sheep according to its 
sex and age. 

The male is called a ram or tup. While he is with the mother, he is 
denominated a tup or ram-lamb, a heeder ; and in some parts of the west 
of England, a pur-lamb. From the time of his weaning, and until he is 
shorn, he has a variety of names: he is called a hog, a hogget, a hogga- 
ret, a lamb-hog, a tup-hog, or a teg ; and, if castrated, a wether hog. 
After shearing, when probably he is a year and a half old, he is called a 
shearing, a shearling, a diamond or dinmont ram, or tup; and a shear- 
ing wether, &c. when castrated. After the second shearing he is a two- 
shear ram, or tup, or wether; at the expiration of another year he is a 
three-shear ram, &c.; the name always taking its date from the time of 
shearing. 

In many parts of the north of England and Scotland he is a tup-lamb 
after he is salved, and until he is shorn, and then a tup-hog, and after 
that, a tup, or if castrated, a dinmont or a wedder. 

The female is a ewe or gimmer lamb, until weaned; and then a gim- 
mer hog, or ewe hog, or teg, or sheeder ewe, After being shorn she is a 
shearing ewe or gimmer, sometimes a theave, or double-toothed ewe, or 
|teg ; and afterwards, a two-shear, or three-shear, or a four or six-tooth 
l|ewe or theave. In some of the northern districts, ewes that are barren, 
or that have weaned their lambs, are called eild or yeld ewes. 

The age of sheep is not reckoned from the time that they are dropped, 
but from the first shearing, although the first year may thus include fif- 
teen or sixteen months, and sometimes more. 

When there is doubt about the age of a sheep, recourse is had to the 
teeth, for there is even more uncertainty about the horn in horned sheep, 
than there is in cattle; and ewes that have been early bred from, will al- 
ways, according to the rings on the horn, appear a year older than others 
that, although of the same age, have been longer kept from the ram. 

It has already been stated, that sheep have no teeth in the upper jaw, 
but the bars or ridges of the palate thicken as they approach the fore part 
of the mouth; there also the dense, fibrous, elastic matter of which they 
are constricted, becomes coudensed, and forms a cushion or bed that 
covers the convex extremity of the upper jaw, and occupies the place of 
the upper incisor or cutting teeth, and partially discharges their function. 
The herbage is firmly held between the front teeth in the lower jaw and 
this pad, and thus partly bitten, and partly torn asunder. The nodding 
motion of the head of the sheep is a sufficient proof of this. 

















pass through a ring of five inches diameter. A thin mortar, or grout, is then 














This animal is one of those especially destined to support man with his 
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flesh; and that he may be able to do this with the least possible expendi- 
ture of food, and to extract the whole of the nucriment which the herbage 
contains, a provision common to all ruminants (as will hereafter be more 
fully explained) is made in the construction of the stomachs, and other 
parts of the digestive apparatus. As the first process by which the food 
is prepared for digestion, it is macerated for a considerable time in the 
paunch. The frequent and almost necessary consequence of the long 
continuance of the food in this stomach, exposed to the united influence 
of heat and moisture, will be the commencement of fermentation and de- 
composition, and the extrication of a considerable quantity of injurious 
gas. This often takes place, and many sheep are destroyed by the distension 
of the paunch caused by this extrication of gas. The process of fermesta- 
tion and decomposition is accompanied by the presence or development 
of an acescent principle. It has been stated that an elastic pad occupies 
the place of teeth in the upper jaw; aud that it is by a half biting and half 
tearing action that the sheep gathers his food: the necessary consequence 
is, that some of the grass, of harder construction than the rest, does not 
give way, but is torn up by the roots; a portion of the mould adheres to 
the roots, and is swallowed, and, all our soils containing more or less ab- 
sorbent or calcareons earth, the acid is neutralized, and, as it were, re- 
moved, as rapidly ag it is formed; except in some extreme cases, attri- 
butable almost entirely to the neglect or thoughtlessness of the proprietor 
of the sheep. 

The teeth of the sheep are the same in number as in the mouth of the 
ox. There are eight incisor or cutting teeth in the fore part of the lower 
jaw, and six molars in each jaw above and below, and on either side.— 
The incisors are more admirably formed for the purpose of grazing than 
in the ox. The sheep bites closer than the ox; he was destined to live 
where the other would starve: he was designed in many places to follow 
the other, and to gather sufficient nourishment where the ox would be 
unable to crop a single blade. Two purposes are answered by this: all 
the nutriment that the land produces is gathered from it, and the pasture 
is made to produce more herbage than by any other means it could be 
forced to do. The sheep by his close bite not only loosens the roots of 
the grass, and disposes them to spread, but by cutting off the short suckers 
and sproutings—a wise provision of nature—causes the plant to throw out 
fresh, and more numerous, and stronger ones, and thus improves and in- 
creases the value of the crop. Nothing will more expeditiously or effectu- 
ally make a thick permanent pasture than its being occasionally and closely 
eaten down by sheep. 

In order to enable the sheep to bite thus close, the upper lip is deeply 


divided, and free from hair about the centre of it. 

The stalks of the common herbage of the field, bitten thus closely as 
they are by the sheep, are harder and more fibrous than the portions that 
are divided and cropped by cattle; and not only so, but some breeds of 
sheep are destined to live, in part at least, on harder food than falls to the 
lot of cattle, as the different kinds of heath, or substances almost as diffi- 


cult to be broken off as the branches of the heath. The incisor teeth are 
evidently formed for browsing on these dense productions of the soil, 
which would otherwise be altogether useless and lost. The part of the 
tooth above the gum is not only, as in other animals, covered with ena- 
mel to enable it to bear and to preserve a sharpened edge, but the ena- 
mel on the upper part rises from the bone of the tooth nearly a quarter of 
an inch, and, presenting a convex surface outwards, and a concave one 
within, forms a little scoop or gouge capable of wonderful execution. He 
who will take the trouble to compare together the incisor teeth of cattle 
and of sheep—both ruminants—both by means of the half-cutting and 
half-tearing action, having the stomach, in which the process of macera- 
tion is going forward, abundantly supplied with the absorbent or alkaline 
earth—the one, however, destined to crop little more than the summit of 
the grass, and the other to go almost close to the roots, and occasionally 
to browse on harder 10od—will have a not uninteresting illustration of the 
manner in which every part of every animal is adapted to the situation in 
which he is placed, and the destiny he is to fulfil. The pad also is firmer 
and denser than in cattle, yet sufficiently elastic, so that it is in no danger 
of injury from the sharp chisels below, while the interposed substance is 
cut through with the greatest ease. 

The mouth of the lamb newly dropped, is either without incisor teeth, 
or it hastwo. The teeth rapidly succeed to each other, and before the 
animal is a month old he has the whole of the eight. They continue to 
grow with his growth, until he is about fourteen or sixteen months old, 
The accompanying cut, fig. 1, will give «fair representation of the 
mouth of asheep at this age. Then, with the syme previons process of 
diminution which was Cescribed in cattle, or carried to a still greater de- 
gree, the two central teeth are shed, and attain their full growth when 
the sheep is two years old. Fig. 2, gives a delineation of the mouth at 
this age. 

In examining a flock of sheep, however, there will cften be very con- 
siderable difference in the teeth of the hogs, or the one-shears ; in some 
measure to be accounted for by a difference in the time of lambing, and 
likewise by the general health and vigor of the animal. There will also 
be a material difference in different flocks, attributable to the good or bad 





keep which they have had 








sooner than these. There are, however, exceptions to this; Mr. Price* 
says that a Romney Marsh teg was exhibited at the show fair at Ashford, 
weighing 15 stones,t and the largest ever shown there of that breed, and 
that had not one of his permanent broad teeth. 

There are also irregularities in the times of renewing the teeth, not to 
be accounted for by either of these circumstances; in fact, not to be ac- 
counted for by any known circumstance relating to the breed or the keep 
of the sheep. The same author remarks, that he has known tups have 
four broad and permanent teeth, when, according to their age, they ought 
to have had but two.t Mr. Culley, in his excellent work on ‘“ Live 
Stock,” says—‘‘ A friend of mine and an eminent breeder, Mr. Charge, 
if Cleasby a few years ago showed a shearing tup at Richmond, in York- 
shire, for the premium given by the Agricultural Society there, which 
had six broad teeth; in consequence of which the judges rejected his tup, 
although confessedly the best sheep, because they believed him to be 
more than a shearing: however, Mr. Charge afterwards proved to their 
satisfaction that his tup was no more than a yearling.”§ Mr. Price, on 
the other hand, states that he ‘“‘ once saw a yearling wether, which be- 
came quite fat with only one tooth, that had worked a cavity in the upper 
jaw, the corresponding central tooth having been accidentally lost.” 

The want of improvement in sheep which is occasionally observed, and 
which cannot be accounted for by any deficiency or change of food, may 
sometimes be justly attributed to the tenderness of the mouth when the 
permanent teeth are protruding through the gums. 

Between two and three years old the two next incisors are shed; and 
when the sheep is actually three years old the four central teeth are fully 
grown (see fig. 3): at four years old he has six teeth fully grown (see fig. 
4): and at five years old all the teeth are perfectly developed (see fig. 6.) 
This is one year before the horse or the ox can be said to be full mouthed. 
The sheep is a much shorter lived animal than the horse, and does not 
often attain the usual age of the ox. 

The careless examiner may sometimes be deceived with regard to the 
four-year-old mouth. He will see the teeth perfectly developed—no di- 
minutive ones at the sides, and the mouth apparently full; and then, with- 
out giving himself the trouble of counting the teeth, he will conclude that 
the sheep is five years old. A process of displacement, as well as of di- 
minution, has taken place here—the remaining outside milk teeth are not 
only shrunk to less than a fourth part of their original size, but the four-year- 
old teeth have grown before them and perfectly conceal them, unless the 
mouth is completely opened, Fig. 5 represents this deceptive appearance, 

After the permanent teeth have all appeared and are fully grown, there 
is no criterion as to the age of the sheep. In most cases the teeth remain 
sound for one or two years, and then, at uncertain intervals, either on ac- 
count of the hard work in which they have been employed, or from the 
natural effect of age, they begin to loosen and fall out; or, by reason of 
their natural slenderness, they are broken off. When favorite ewes that 
have been kept for breeding begin, at six or seven years old, to lose cone 
dition, their mouths should be carefully examined. If any of the teeth are 
loose they should be extracted, and a chance given to the animal to show 
how far, by browsing early and late, she may be able to make up for the 
diminished number of her incisors. It will not unfrequently happen that 
ewes with brokén teeth, and some with all the incisors gone, wili keep 
pace in condition with the best in the flock; but they must be well taken 
care of in the winter, and indeed, nursed to an extent that would scarcely 
answer the farmer’s purpose to adopt as a general rule, in order to pre- 
vent them from declining to such a degree as would make it very difficult 
altwerards to fatten them for the butcher. It may certainly be taken as a 
zeneral rule that when sheep become broken mouthed they begin to de- 


cline. 





* Price on Sheep Grazing, &e. p. 84. ; ‘ 

+ The weights will all be calculated according to the new regulation of 14 
ibs. to the stone. i ; ; 

t Price on Sheep Grazing, &c. p. § Ib. 214. 
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It will probably appear, when the subjects of breeding and grazing are 
‘discussed, that it will be the most profitable course to fatten the ewes 
when they arc five, or at most, six years old, and supply their places with 
the most likely shearing-ewes. When a sheep gets much older than this, 
it begins to decline in its wool, and certainly loses much of its propensity 
to fatten; while, in the usual system of sheep husbandry, the principal 
profit consists in early and quick fattening. ; 

The natural age of sheep it is difficult to assign. They will usually live, 
and breed, and thrive tolerably well, until they are ten years old; but 
there are instances of their living and thriving to a much more protracted 
age. Lamerville speaks of a Spanish ram, thirteen years old, that died 
sound, and got lambs in his thirteenth year.* Mr. Moore of Winthorpe, 
had on his pastures in 1824 a ewe that yearned a pair of lambs when she 
‘was a shearling; had two pairs yearly for fifteen years, and in the last two 
years produced single lambs.t Mr. Culley has ‘* heard of particular sheep 
living to nearly twenty years old—those which the mountain shepherds 
call guide-sheep, viz: old wethers kept on purpose to guide and direct the 
bleating flocks upon those unfrequented wilds.’’} 

The molar teeth or grinders of the sheep are well adapted for lacerating, 
and reducing almost to a pulp, the grassy or more hardened fibres which 
compose a great proportion of the food of the animal. They are not only 
surrounded by enamel, but columns of it sink deep into their substance 
and rise above the upper surface of them. The faces of these teeth are 
cut into a number of deep grooves running across them, from without, in- 
wards, and the projecting parts of the teeth of the one jaw are received 
into the depressed grooves of those of the other. 

The faces of the molars being also slanting, in a direction from without, 
inwards in the lower jaw, and from within, outwards in the upper one, 
and the projecting edges of the enamel being exceedingly sharp, it is al- 
most impossible that, in the lateral grinding motion of the lower jaw in 
the act of rumination, and the slow and careful manner in which it is per- 
formed, many of the fibres can escape, or if they do, there is an after 
provision for reducing them, which will, in the proper place, be describ- 
ed.—Library of Useful Knowledge, Farmers’ Series. 


—————————— 
Miscellaneous. 


WILL THE STATE PATRONIZE AGRICULTURE ? 

ds a question often asked, but somewhat difficult to be answered. While ca- 
pitalists and speculators can in a few hours, or days, make their hundreds 
and thousands of dollars, by the mere transfer of property, or on a rise of 
stocks, they will not care for the interests of agieliena, though it be the le- 
— source of our wealth. While party politicians are looking to office 
r fame and fortune, they are not willing that agriculturists should share in 
the bounty of the state, though they be the gus tax paying community. 
Yet we trust there are many, very many, who fall under neither of these 
appellations so far, as to render them regardless of the true interests of the 
state. The agricultural products of the state are believed to amount to fifty 
millions of dollars annually. Ten per cent, or five millions of this annual 
product, has been produced by improvements growing out of the legislative 
appropriations for agriculture in 1817, Our lands are susceptible, it is well 








ed to form a County Agricultural and Horticultural Society, organized 
with officers and committees, similar to the former Institution; that they 
draw their respective quotas of the public moneys, by the draft of their 
Presidents, certified and sealed by the County Clerk, on the Treasurer 
of the State Society;—that they add thereto, as far as may be, by private 
subscriptions and donations from patriotic citizens; but in order to obviate 
the senseless objections made to the former Societies, no competitor for 
premiums shall be required to pay initiation fees;—that the officers thereof 
shall distribute these moneys for premiums (after paying the necessary 
contingent expenses) on the best articles of Agriculture and Horticultural 
products; farm stock; experiments in farming and gardening; routine of 
crops; premium farms; and all the varieties of domestic household and 
shop manufactures;—that the Treasurer of the County Societies annually 
render an account of these applications of their moneys to the Treasurer 
of the State Society, and he, his accounts to the Legislature, or the 
Comptroller;—that the surplus funds of any one year, be carried te ex- 
tend the list of premiums for the succeeding year;—that any county, fail- 
ing to form and organize a Society, shall forfeit its quota of the state boun- 
ty, and the amount thereof shall be carried, either to the disposable funds 
of the State Society;—or, to the next year’s fund for distribution to the 
County Societies. 

That the State Societies be composed of Delegates from the County 
Societies, either, by the President, ex-officio;—or by a proxy, to be 
elected, either at the annual meeting, or by the Board of Managers; and 
also of the Members of both Houses of the State Legislature, as the Merm- 
bers thereof;—that they annually convene at the Capitol in the City of 
Albany, on the first Tuesday of February, for the choice of their officers 
and the transaction of business;—and that any citizen of the State be eli- 
gible toits offices. 

That the President, Corresponding Secretary, Recording Secretary, 
and the Treasurer of the State Society be allowed a moderate salary of 
$200 or $250 per annum, for their services; and that the like officers of 
the County Socicties, together with the Managing Committee, and the 
Reviewing Committee for premium farms, be allowed from one to two 
dollars per day, for actual services rendered in making preparations for, 
and in superintending the public exhibitions, and other business concerns 
of the Society;—in order to reward labor and talent, ensure the due and 
diligent performance of the duties of their respective offices, and to give 
life and spirit to the Institution. 

That the funds may not be left to the doubtful contingencies of indivi- 
dual subscriptions;—or town votes;—or supervisor’s supplies;—but, made 
a certain, adequate and permanent appropriation for a period of twenty 
years, that a thorough and efficient experiment be made on the utility of 
Agricultural Societies, instead of the former incompetent and penurious 
trial of two years, only. 

We present you with this outline as being our views of the best manner 
of organizing and sustaining such an Institution: and we confidently ask 
it of you: 

Because, Agriculture, being the chief source of human sustenance, de- 
serves equal encouragement from the public authorities with any other 








known, of vast improvement in their product, and should the appropriation 
be made, which is contemplated in the following petition, we have not the 
least doubt but it would be a certain means, in five years, of adding ten per 
cent, or five millions of dollars, to the annual products of our agriculture; 
and that the revenues to the state, from the increase, would far more than 
remunerate the treasury for the expenditure. 

The petition inserted below was drawn in 1832, by Jesse Hawtzy, Esq.— 
We republish it at this time, because we believe the plan it suggests in the 
main a good one, and with the view of bringing the subject before the pub- 
lic in time to term a topic for deliberation in the agricultural convention 
which is to meet on the 2d Monday in February. 

PETITION TO THE LEGISLATURE. 

To the Honorable the Legislature of the State of New-York, in Senate 

and Assembly convened : 

We the subscribers, being mostly Farmers, residing in the County of 

HumBiy REPRESENT: 

That we should be highly gratified to see a Stare AGRICULTURAL 

INSTITUTION, forming an appendage of the magnificent system of Inter- 

nal Improvement by which the State of New-York has signalized herself 





vocation of man in society ;—but has hitherto been the most neglected :— 
Because, from past experience we are convinced that the award of premi- 
ums, and the competition for them, is the best mode yet devised, both 
to stimulate and reward the exertions and enterprise of individuais in 
making practical experiments, to be collated into a body of science for 
general instruction: — 
Because, from the like experience we find that no certain reliance can be 
reposed on voluntary subscriptions to obtain the funds for premiums:— 
Because, the limited means and daily wants of our practical Farmers deny 
them the time and capital te make gratuitous experiments; and when 
so made by the tew spirited and enterprising individuals, the result re- 
mains obscure, without general circulation for the public benefit: — 
Because, the Farmers pm the principal Tax-Payers of the State, de- 
serve a portion of the public bounties for the encouragement and im- 
provement of their vocation: — 
Because, scientific and practical improvement in Agriculture are a com- 
mon public benefit, as well as the education of our children; and like 
that, most assuredly deserves to be sustained with a systematic organi- 
zation by statute law and state bounty:— 








among her sister states in the American Confederacy;—to be constituted 
by a main State Society, with County Societies, as branches to the same; 
to be endowed with an annual appropriation of twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars from the State Treasury ;—to be distributed among the several County 
Societies on the ratio of one hundred and fifty dollars to each Member of 
the Assembly;—to be expended in premiums for practical and experi- 
mental improvements in Agriculture, Horticulture and Manufactures; and 
the residue (being nearly six thousand dollars) appropriated for the funds 
of the State Society, to be expended in procuring choice, select, rare and 
useful Animals, Vegetables, Seeds, Implements, and Essays on Agricul- 
ture, for public distribution. 

That the citizens of each County in the State be authorized and requir- 


* Lamerville on Sheep, p. 102. + Farmer’s Journal, May 3, 1824. 





And because, were it encouraged and sustained by public bounties, we be- 
lieve it could be made greatly to increase subsistence; multiply popula- 
tion; and enhance the value of our lands. 

We humbly conceive that such an Agricultural Institution belongs to 
the grandeur of New-York, to adorn her present Civil, Literary an So- 
cial Institutions, and her system of Internal Improvements:—that while 
the experiment would cost the State Treasury half a million, yet nearly 
all, and probably more than than that amount would be returned, by the 
increase of Canal Tolls, from increased production; the taxable value of 
the Real Property inthe State augmented probably more than twenty mijl- 
lions; and the market value of the or lands in N ew-York, made to 
command better prices than those in the adjoining states, as is already the 
fact, along the northern boundary line of Pennsylvania. And that the 











t Culley on Live Stock, p. 212. 1 
Vot. Il. 22 


project is a great statesman’s measure. As in duty bound, et cetera. 
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THE HOP CULTURE. 


The soil most favorable to the growth of hops, is a deep rich loam, | 


pretty strongly inclining to clay, moist, but not wet; and the subsoil should 
be porous, so as not to retain the water which settles from the surface. 
The largest crops are grown in Britain upon a kind of slaty ground, where 
the understratum is rock. The most desirable situation for a hop planta- 
tion, is ground sloping gently towards the south and southwest, and 
screened by means of high grounds or forest trees, from the north and 
north-west. At the same time it should not be confined so as to prevent 
the free circulation of air, which is indispensably necessary to the well being 
of the hops, as not only conducing to the health and vigor of the plants, 
but as tending to prevent blight and mildew. ‘The neighborhood of fenny 
or swampy grounds is unfavorable to the hop crop. 

In preparing the soil previous to planting, considerable attention is ne- 
cessary by fallowing, or otherwise, to destroy the weeds, and to reduce 
the soil to as pulverized a state as possible. The ploughing should be deep, 
the ridges made level, and the dung applied with a liberal hand. 

The mode of planting is in rows, with intervals generally of six or eight 
feet. A good way is, after the ground is prepared, to draw farrows both 
ways across the field, at the intended distance of the hills, and to plant at 
the points of intersection. At eight feet apart, there will be 680 hills on 
an acre; at six feet 1,210. 
clean and worked by the harrow and cultivator. 

The time of planting is generally in the spring, when the old plants are 
"dressed and pruned, and from which cuttings and sets may be obtained.— 
Plantations may also be made in Oct. and Nov. Sometimes roots and 
sets are planted one year in the garden, to give them strength and vigor, 
and then removed to the plantation. 

The plants of cuttings should each have two joints or eyes; from the 
one which is placed in the ground springs the root; and from the other the 
stalk, provincially the bind. They should be made from the most healthy 
and strong binds, being cut generally to the length of five or six inches. 
When the ground has been marked out, take out a spit or spade depth of 
earth where the furrows cross, loosen the earth below, and throw in half 
a bushel of fermented dung, or compost, or surface mould, into each 
hole; then replace so much of the earth taken out as to form a small 
hillock. Upon this put in, with a dibble, five or six sets, at intervals of 
six inches, inclining to the centre, where one of the plants may be 

laced. 
. An interval crop is generally taken the first summer, of beans, potatoes, 
or even corn, though the smaller the system of roots of the internal crop 
the better. It should be a hoed crop, in order that the ground be kept 
clean. The hops do not produce any thing the first year. The common 
cultivator may be used in cleaning the interval crop, the hop hills may be 
slightly earthed, and weeds destroyed. 

The process of tilling, hoeing, and earthing up, is an annual ofera- 
tion, performed in the spring, and manure is applied once in three years. 
It is either laid on the hills of the hops, or in the rows, and buried with a 
shallow furrow. In June the operation of twisting is performed on such 
plants, planted in the spring, as are not expected to produce any crop that 
season; and consists in twisting the young vines into a bunch or knot, so 
as to induce a more vigorous growth of roots. : 

The yearly dressing of established hop plantations consists of what is 
provincially called picking. This operation is generally commenced as 
early as the season and soil will permit, in April, when the hills are 
spread out, in order to give opportunity to prune and dress the stalks.— 
The earth being then cleared away from the principal roots by an iron in- 
strument called a picker, resembling a dung fork, but with more and 
lighter teeth, the remains of the former year’s vines are cut off, together 
with the shoots which were not allowed to attach themselves to the poles 
the former season, and also any young suckers that may have sprung up 
about the edges of the hills; so that nothing is allowed to remain that is 
likely to injure the principal roots, or impede their shooting out strong vi- 
gorous vines at the proper season. After the roots are properly cleaned 
and pruned, the hills are again formed, with the addition of the manure, 
when applied. 

Polling the hop is performed in April, when the shoots have risen two 
or three inches. The poles may be 12 to 15 feet in length, and sufficiently 
stout to resist the strength of the wind, when covered with the hop vines. 
They are fixed in the ground by making deep holes with an iron crow, 
and ramming the earth well round them after they are inserted in the holes. 
Two, three or four poles are placed at each hill, in such position as to 
leave the south side open to the meridian sun. 

Tying the vines to the poles, is an important operation. It is perform- 
ed as soon as the vines have grown sufficiently to require it, and repeated 
till they have attained asecure height. ‘T'wo or three strong vines are se- 
lected for each pole, wound round, and tied loosely with withered :ushes 
bass matting or other ligature. ‘The remaining vines are then cut away. 

Picking the crop is thus performed. Frames of wood are raised in the 
most convenient part of the plantation. These frames consist of four 
boards nailed to four upzight posts, the whole frame being about 8 feet 
long, 3 feet wide and 3 feet high. Six, seven, or eight pickers, gene- 
rally women or boys, are placed at the frame, three or four being at each 


Planted in this way, the ground may be kept | 











side. The plants being cut through at the root, the poles are lifted up and 
laid upon the frame with the hops upon them. The pickers then cam 
freely pick oft the hops, which they drop upon a large cloth which is hung 
upon the frame with tenter hooks. When this cloth is full, the hops are 
emptied into a large sack and carried to the drying house, where they are 
kiln dried and bagged for market. The hop crop should be gathered when 
it is ripe, and before the autummal frosts. For the criteria of ripeness, or 
the period when they are best fitted to gather, and directions for drying, 
we refer to the brewers’ circular, at p. 83 of this volume. 

The process of packing, is thus managed. [In the floor of the room is 
a round hole, equal to the size of the mouth of the bag. The mouth of 
the bag is then fixed firmly toa strong hoop, which is made to rest on the 
edge of the hole. The bag is then let through the hole, suspended by the 
hoop, and the packer goes into it. Another person puts the hops into the 
bag in small quantities at a time, and the picker tramples them firmly 
down. When the bag is full, it is drawn up and the end is sewed. The 
hops are now ready for market. In the mean time the poles in the plan- 
tation have been stripped of the stems attached to them, and set up in 
stacks to await the following year. A hop plantation lasts from 10 to 15 
years, when it must be renewed, the old roots dug up, and fresh sets 
planted, on another plat of ground. 


The produce of the hop is variable. It varies from two to 20 hundred 


weight the acre—1,200 is perhaps about the medium. We have no data 
as to the cost of labor; but assuming the above medium, and that the ave- 
rage price is 20 cts. per !b. the produce of an acre will be worth $240, ex- 
penses to be deducted. 





From the New-York Farmer. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION TO FARMERS. 
BY HENRY COLMAN. 

The station in the community occupied by the agricultural class, is com- 
manding and important. In every country of any considerable extent, 
they constitute the most numerous part of the population; and that upon 
which all others ultimately depend. The products of agriculture are the 
first form of wealth; and without the labors of the husbandman, every 
other occupation must cease. Where agriculture has been extensively 
carried on, and estates large, there the planter or landholder has generally 
held a high political estimation; and exercised all the influence to which 
he could justly aspire. In England, the nobles and barons, in Europe, 
the feudal lords and princes, and in our own country, the southern plant- 
ers, have maintained a high rank, and wielded a powerful control in the 
affairs of the country. These individuals, however, scarcely deserved to 
be classed with the agricultural population, since, with some few occasional 
but most honorable exceptions, they have seldom taken any immediate in- 
terest in agriculture, properly so called, or entered into its details farther 
than to receive its rents; and then, we should be happy if truth did not 
compel us to add, have looked with disdain and scorn upon the actual til- 
lers of the soil, those whose severe toil furnished them the means of sub- 
sistence, luxury, and wealth. 

In our own country, in those parts of it where free labor only is known, 
and where, especially in New-England, the land is greatiy subdivided in- 
to innumerable and comparatively very small freeholds, and the owners 
are themselves the actual cultivators of the soil; there the farmers, though 
not a degraded class, have yet failed to have that place in the public esti- 
mation, and that influence in the public concerns, to which, as a class, 
the part they perform, and the contributions they render to the public 
weal, entitle them. The professional man, the merchant, the trader, the 
tavern-keeper, the manufacturer, and the mechanic, take precedence of 
the farmer; and feel at liberty, unless he has about him the artificial in- 
signia of some office, to look down upon him. To this law of rank, if so 
it may be called, the farmer, in general, submits without remonstrance 
or complaint, and consents to see even the shiftless, idle, and dissolute, 
who live only to consume the fruits of the earth, and take no share of the 
public burthens, and contribute not a whit to the substantial welfare or 
real improvement of the community, preferred before him. 

Now, do we wish to excite in the farmers a foolish ambition? Do we 
desire to make them eager after distinctions, which have no substantial 
importance? Would we have them deserting the plough, quitting the 
honorable though humble occupations of their own domicils, and enter 
the arena of political strife, and engage in the idle struggles for prece- 
dence, notoriety, and display, which every where excite and agitate the 
community? Far from this. We think this would be alike injurious to 
their interest and comfort. We think farmers are almost always losers by 
every engagement or occupation disconnected with their proper pursuit, 
which necessarily carries them away from home. We do not mean occa- 
sional absences, in which a farmer may go abroad, to see, as Bakewell 
expresses it, ‘* what his neighbors are about;” for in this way, he may 
get much valuable information, which otherwise he could not acquire; but 
we mean engagements, occupations, and absences, which necessarily di- 
vert his attention from the proper business of his farm. We have never 
known a farmer set up for a politician, or a jockey, either on the turf or 
in the market, or a man of pleasure, without his farm suffering for it. 
But what we desire is, that the occupation and profession of agriculture 
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should be advanced to that degree of respectability, which should make 
it an object of desire instead of disdain, and give it that place in the pub- 
lic estimation, which its importance justly claims. We wish that manual 
labor should be considered honorable; and that the man who, by the sweat 
of his brow, develops the resources of our great nourishing mother, the 
earth, and, by toil and skill, extends these resources and doubles her pro- 
ducts, for the subsistence and comfort of the animal creation, and thus 
multiplies indefinitely the capacity and means of happiness, should be re- 
garded as among the truest benefactors of the community; as occupying 
one of the most honorable posts, and performing one of the most useful 
parts in the beneficient schemes of Divine Providence. 

The next inquiry is, can this be done? We shall not undertake to say 
how fully or to what extent it may be accomplished; but we are happy in 
the belief that much has already been done, and still more may be effect- 
ed, to render the profession of agriculture as respectable as, in a political 
view, it is useful, and, to a rational mind, engaging and delightful. What 
many of us feel to be matter of serious regret, and which results, in a 
considerable degree, from the false notions of which we have been speak- 
ing, is the fact that farmers’ sons are in so small a proportion found wil- 
ling to engage in the business of farming; but are crowding into the learn- 
ed professions, already full to overflowing; pushing into every avenue of 
trade, with the impetuosity of a pent-up stream, and suddenly bursting 
the barriers of its enclosure; thirsting for political office or employment 
under any form, with an eagerness as impatient as that with which cer- 
tain voracious expectants in the farm-yard gather round the trough at the 
call of the herdsman; forsaking the simple fare and the plain and humble 
occupations of the country, for the enervating, and too often pernicious 
luxuries and pleasures, and the exciting, harassing, and uncertain cares, 
may we not add, perilous games, of city and commercial life; exchang- 
ing the wholesome and free pursuits of agriculture, oftentimes at the cer- 
tain risk of health and life, for some of the most unwholesome pursuits of 
the arts and manufactures, if so that in any way they can see a quicker 
return in cash for their labor; more often seeking to live by their wits than 
their hands; and, at the peril of peace, honor, and all good morals, plung- 
ing into the most extravagant and hazardous speculations. 

Now, to be sure, the obvious and perhaps only cure for this evil would 
be to correct the moral sentiments of the community; to give to the young 
a truer standard of duty; more correct views of what is honorable; a juster 
sense of what they owe to society, and better notions of the true dignity 
and good of life. It would be well, if we could early make them feel that 
they were as much designed to labor as to live; that the industrious em- 
ployment of their talents of every kind, is an obligation of the highest so- 
lemnity, and one which they cannot forego with impunity; that all labor 
which is useful, whatever may be the current estimation of it, is equally 
honorable; that a competency is far more favorable to comfort and virtue, 
than an excess; that exemption froin care and labor is, in most cases, a 
curse rather than a blessing; that a sufficiency of the common comforts of 
life, with the means of meeting the ordinary claims of hospitality and be- 
neficence, added to the gradual improvement of our condition as we ad- 
vance in age, presents the situation otf all others the most desirable and en- 
viable in human life; that an inordinate avarice, with its ordinary concomi- 
tants of niggardliness, fraud, and inhumanity, is among the most debas- 
ing of all passions; that they who make undue haste to be rich are seldom 
innocent; that sudden acquisitions are always hazardous to virtue; that 
speculation is a game of hazard, in which men much oftener lose than 
win, and extraordinary gains are but too often made at the cost, if we 
may use the expression, of losses, for which no pecuniary success can 
ever furnish a compensation, These moral influences are likely to have 
but a very partial operation. Few are so fortunate in the situation in 
which they are early placed, so favored in their connexions, their parent- 
age, thei: early advantages,—that these impressions become so deeply 
implanted in the seed-time of life, and so carefully watched over and 
strengthened by parental culture and example, as to control the decisions 
of youth, and fix their lasting impress upon the character. To most 
persons, indeed, these lessons come only as the fruit of their own mature 
experience, and so late in life that it is almost beyond our power to re- 
trieve our early mistakes, and apply the dictates of wisdom to the regula- 
tion of our business and conduct. 

But what these moral influences may fail to effect, we may hope will 
be ultimately accomplished by the power of education, operating in con- 
junction with them; we mean intellectual education—intellectual improve- 
ment. In this matter, we trust we shall be doing no injustice to the ag- 
ricultural class, if we say they are very deficient; that they are very far 
below the point, in the scale of information which they ought to have 
reached, in this age of easy knowledge and unexampled progress. Taken 
as a body, are not the farmers, in respect to intellectual improvement, 
far behind the merchants and the mechanics? With professional men 
of course, we do not compare them. If farmers, then, would be respect- 
ed as they ought, they must, by the improvement of their minds, esta- 
blish their claims to this respect. They must not only cultivate their 
lands, but they must cultivate themselves. Putting moral character out 


of the question, for nothing is to be compared with this, what raises one 
Not animal strength; not political power; not mere 


man above another? 











cunning; not artificial arbitrary rank; but mind, knowledge, intellectual 
cultivation, true philosophy. This constitutes the only real nobility of 
human nature—the legitimate aristocracy of mankind, whose laurel ho- 
nors are open to all who wii deserve them, and with which no aristocracy 
of wealth, or power, or title, can ever come into competition. 

We say, then, there is no class in the commuuity so much interested 
in education as the farmers. They are the most numerous part of the po- 
pulation; they are in every respect the most important part of the popu- 
lation. We mean nothing invidious or disparaging to other pursuits or 
professions by these remarks, but they have more at stake in the country 
than any other class in the community. Professional men, merchants, 
and others, among the non-productive classes, may change their busi- 
ness pursuits, or residence, at pleasure; readily become naturalized to 
any situation in which they happen to be placed; carry their goods, ta- 
lents, and capital with them; and soon take root wherever they chance to 
fall. No so with the farmer. His farm is immovable; he is a fixture to 
the soil; he cannot, if he would, separate himself from his country; and 
all his interests are involved in its welfare and condition. Floating ca- 
pital, as it is termed, may play ten thousand pranks; expose itself at one 
time, and suddenly hide itself at another; now rise to the surface and 
basking in the sunshine, making the whole sea, as far as the eye can 
reach, appear like a bed of glittering diamonds; and then, at the first ris- 
ing of the storm, when the threatening cloud is no bigger than a man’s 
hand, at once sink to the bottom, and bury itself in its unsearchable con- 
cealments; at one time emerging from the waters long enough only to 
throw its dazzling rays into the eyes of the bewildered and enraptured be- 
holder; and then, as it were, at the pleasure of the magician, who cries 
begone, it vanishes from his sight. It is far different with what is pro- 
perly called real property—the farm, the capital of the farmer; that re- 
mains fixed and exposed, without the possibility of withdrawal, or con- 
cealment, or shelter, to all the changes of the political sky. All that he 
calls his own is fastened, by an inviolable chain, for weal or for woe, to 
the destines of his country. Are we wrong then in saying, the agricultu- 
ral class are the most important part of our population? and can we, in re- 
spect to this class, possibly overrate the importance of education? To 
what class in the community is it so important that they chould understand 
their rights; that they should have a just perception of the true interests 
of the country; and that they should be qualified for the intelligent dis- 
charge of their duties as citizens of the Republic, who must always have 
the deepest interest in its destinies and fortunes; and who, so long as our 
free constitutions are sustained and the right of universal suffrage is con- 
tinued, must have its governme: at and condition within their control? No- 
thing can effect this much for them but education. This only can secure 
to them that respectable standing in the political community, to which 
they have a just claim, and enable them to exert properly and successfully 
the important influence which belongs to them. While the great body of 
the yeomanry remain an ignorant, and comparatively degraded class, the 
inevitable consequence of ignorance, there is in truth no adequate security 
for public liberty. 

Education, in the next place, is most important to the farmers as mat- 
ter of interest—I mean matters of interest and profit in their own art. I 
know very well the idle and senseless sneers, which are thrown out con- 
tinually against what is called book farming, but they are scarcely worth 
noticing. I am not unaware, likewise, of the great importance of practi- 
cal knowledge and personal experience in an art so practical as agriculture. 
Yet I have no hesitation in saying, that there is no art, which, for its im- 
provement and success, owes more to science than this. I admit that 
some of our most successful farmers, in a pecuniary point of view, as well 
as some of our most enterprising merchants, have been men of very im- 
perfect advantages, and limited information. But though they have been 
men of few of the public and ordinary advantages of education, yet such 
men have never, unless in some very extraordinary and accidental case, 
been other than what are called self-taught men; men of great natural 
shrewdness and intelligence, who have anxiously availed themselves of 
all the advantages within their reach, and obtained all the information in 
respect to their particular profession and art, which it was in their power 
to acquire. And have they not themselves invariably felt and lamented 
the want of education? And would not their labors have been more effi- 
cient, their improvements greater, their efforts made with superior suc- 
cess, if, to the native energy, and perseverance, and good judgment and 
skill, for which they have been remarkable, had been added the know- 
ledge and information, which superior early advantages of education would 
have afforded them? But produce as many of these cases of extraordinary 
success on the part of uneducated men as can. be found, and, on the other 
hand, of the ill success of merely theoretical men, literary book-farmers, 
who, without any previous practical knowledge, have undertaken to ma- 
nage and cultivate a farm solely by information gathered from treatises of 
agriculture, (and yet I confess I have never known such instances,) yet if 
these cases of either kind were a thousand times as numerous as they are, 
would this overthrow the established principle of the universal value of 
knowledge? and if, in every other art, even the most humble, knowledge 
is so important, is the source of power, and an essential means of success 
in the great art of agriculture, involving so many relations to be regarded, 
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so many operations to be performed, so many materials to operate upon, 
and so many instruments with which to operate, can we be guilty of the 
flagrant absurdity of supposing that here science is of no avail? much ra- 
ther, is it nut so obvious to any reasonable mind, as the light of the sun | 
to any clear eye, that knowledge must be valuable and important every 
where, just in proportion to the greatness of the art to which it is to be 
applied, and the many subjects of action or use which that act involves? 
(To be continued. ) 


The great objects of life, and the practicability of their attainment by 
all, are justly and beautifully portrayed in the following extract from Dr. 
hanning, the American Fenelon: 
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ve, of self-sacrifice ; of moral perfection as manifested in Christ, of happi-| 


ness and immortality, of heaven. The elements or germs of these ideas, be- 
long to every soul, constitute its essenee, and are intended for endless expan- 
sion. These are the chief distinctions of our nature ; they constitute our hu- 
manity. To unfuld these, is the great work of our being. The light in which 
these ideas rise in the mind, the love which they awaken, and the force of 
the will with which they are brought to sway the outward and inward life,— 
here, and here only, are the measures of human cultivation. These views 
show us, that the highest eulture is within the reach of the poor. It is not 
knowledge poured on us from abroad, but the development of the elementary 
principles of the soul itself, which constitutes the true growth of a human be- 
ing. Undoubtedly, knowledge from abroad is essential to the awakening of 
these principles. But that, which conduces most to this end, is oflered alike 
to rich and to poor. Society and experience, nature and revelation, our chiet 
moral and religious teachers, and the great quickeners of the soul, do not open 
their schools to a few favorites, do not initiate a small caste into their myste-~ 
ries, but are ordained by all to be lights and blessings to all.”’ 
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THE CULTIVATOR. 











Indian corn, advice to cut when glazed,...... 
D. Chandler’s mode of cultivating,..... 
how cultivated, by W. Carpenter,..... 
large crops in Ohi0,....eeecsccccee coe 
products and profits of, J. W. Brewster's 

CTOP, - o0ccc ccccce cose ccc cccccceses 
ik A. rr coves 
experiments by G. Dickinson, ........+ 
queries of W. S. Burling, and answers 

CNOITEO, «5 ccccccccccce coopee cosesees 
valuable suggestions in relation to this 

crop, by Agricola,..... secocccescce 
directions for preparing the seed,....... 

Irrigation, not adapted to our climate, or scale 
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India rubber, (caoutchouc) how dissolved,.... 

Iudigo, a new substitute for,. .....sceeee sees 

Insects, injurious ones, described and methods 

of destroying, .. 
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L. 
Late crops, recommended to be cultivated for 


DNS idtcde Sbsebcddesbacere bode. dened 
Large ae inferior in quality, 
Liquid manure, mode of applying it in Flanders, 
Lime, should not be sold by weight,. .. .... 

should not be mixed with dung, ecccccce 
Locust, remarks on its culture, ..... 
LOW Cultivated, ccccscéccoe cove cocces 
Lucern, directions for cultivating,. ........+« 
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Manures, method of managing,..... .......+ 
comparative value Of,..... ses. sseees 
animal and vegetable, by Prof. Low, .. 
wool flocks fertilizing, ..... sscoseseee 
bone dust and horn shaving,....... +++ 
valuable hints in relation to,.........+ 
best applied after fermentation, by W. P. 
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Madder, its culture and profits, .....6 .sesees 
H. Woodberry’s mode of culture, 

Manual labor schools, not agricultural schools, . 
their advantages, ... ccc. coe secceee 

Mangel wurzel, Schmoldt’s experiments with, 

Meats, how to preserve, Knickerbocker pickle, 

Mixed husbandry, advantages of, by D. S. Olin, 

Mowing machines noticed, ....-...02 seeeceee 

Mothers, hints for their government,. .......+ 

Mulberry, profits of the culture of, in France,. 

Morus multicaulis, too tender for northern win- 

TOTS, cccccccere coe 0 cccecceccs cove 
directions for raising from,....ee. seeses 
profits of its culture, ........cceeseeees 

Marl, specimen from Orange, analyzed,...... 

Millet, its advantages as a farm crop,........- 

Miller, Edward, his experiments with corn, ru- 

ta baga and carrots,. 
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New American Orchardist, reviewed and re- 
commended, ...+.+sseeee- 
New-year’s address, 
extract from W. Gaylord’s, ...+...0+-+ 
Notes on farming, from our memorandum 
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Oats, skinless, their product and weight,..... 
by T. Midford,...ccceccccccceveee 


Osier willow, useful purposes to which it may 
be applied,... 
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Pattern farm, account of Baron Von Voght’s,... 
recommended by J. Barbour, .....+.+- 
applied for, in New-Hampshire, ......- 

Peach worm, destroye: by coal dust, ... 

Peach tree, mode of training recommended,... 
propagated by sprouts, ..... coe coccee 

Peat, a vegetable production,.... ...ce.seee- 

Pigs, how to preserve tbem in good health and 

BDPCHIS .ccccccces ccccccsccccccccce 
on the utility and best methods of cook- 
ing food for,..... eee 
economy of cooking their food, ........ 
Berkshire breed, the qualities of, by C. 
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N. Bement, ..ccccoe corvce cccccccece 
improved China, by C. N. Bement, .... 
original China, do coee 


C. N. Bement’s described, ......++++08 
J. Midford's experiments in fattening, . 
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profit of cultivating, ......sseee secevece 
frequent ploughing useless, ......00..+ 
| Plaster of Paris, interesting memoranda in rela- 
 6s68ss S00eteees sstcaamenes ootade 

| Potato, interesting experiments with,......... 
remarks of an agricultarist relative to, .. 
Knight’s directions for cultivating, ..... 
Brewster's experiments with,.......... 
basket, a new contrivance, ......ee.e0 

| Pruning, directions for, .......sseccccseoeess 
|Potash, a8 a Manure, .... 2.00 cecceccccee seve 
|Pump, Minor’s patent, noticed, ..e..eeeees + 


Q. 
Queries in regard to state and other agricultu- 
ral societies, by Oneida, ........00+- 
in regard to rye prejudicing orchards ; to 
bee-houses od barren grape-vines, and 
SINGER, 2.000 cc0s.c0c0 se09 cece cccecce 
on the decomposition of manure, and 


DOUEE, iadece ences ecseees soeteonnse-s 


of G. Terry, relative to queries, and ans. 
on Orange mar! ; on potash as a manure ; 
on fall ploughing, 22.0 ccccscscccccese 
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Real estate, a profitable investment, ......... 
Rhubarb or pie-plant, time for sowing, &c. ... 
Rheumatism, a remedy for it recommended, .. 
Ridging, recommended for roots, by I’. Midford, 
Ridges, how formed aad oaltivntel on retentive 
GONE, csccncecce Soccvescococsoccces 

when proper, ....... Coceccccce coccce 

Root culture recommended, ......ee.e00 seve 
principles of preserving roots explained, 

and directions for preserving, ........ 

Roller, its advantages described, . .....00 see 
Ruta baga, may be raised with corn, ..... +. 
nett proceeds of a Crop, ....ecceececese 
product of J. W. Brewster’s crop,...... 
product of S. Holbrook’s crop, ........ 
remarks on the culture of, by E. Perkins, 
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Schools, Prussian, some account of ......19, 
School Libraries, their importance stated,..... 
the act providing for, 
Science, a knowledge of it greatly aids agricul- 
tural improvement, .. .....+s-cece cecccce 
Seeding, remarks on, by G. Willets, ......... 
Season, the remarks upon, ...... ++... 
Sheep—the Saxon an improvement on the me- 
Ne ee teee 
their diseases often caused by want of 
food and shelter,... 
management of lambs, by D. 8S. Curtis, 9, 
account of T. Dunn’s flock, ......ecee..s 
queries and answers in relation to, ..... 
on the propriety of the Saxon and Merino 
cross, by D. S. Curtis,......00 secee 
Saxony, their income and profit,....... 
ticks, how destroyed, .....+0 sees ++2266, 
composition for destroying ticks, by S. 96, 
inquiry as to the sheep-worm,..... veces 
Saxony, weight and profit of fleece, by 
Se ee ree 
Merino, recommended by T.. .........- 
superiority of the Merino and a cross of 
the South Down, recommended by R. 
CRUEES OF TO, ccc concee cece 
Col. Jarvis’ letter in regard to,..... ... 
the Lobelia, a cure for certain diseases, 
by C. N. Bement, .... 
old fashioned Merinos, recommended by 
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husbandry, will beco:ne more profitable 

in hilly districts, 

history of Merino and Saxony 121, 135, 
Policerate, or many horned, described by 

C. N. Bement, ... 
interesting facts in relation to, .. 

Siik Culturist, notice of its publication, 
culture, remarks on the, .....-cscscees 
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recent publications in relation to,..... 
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Silk companies, prejudicial to private enter- 
Prise, woe. 
communication, relative to, ..se.sessere 
worms, how managed, by G. B. W..... 

by Agricola,.... 
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| Siberian lime grass, profitably cultivated,....., 
{Smut mill, Battell’s,.....cccccccce cocccecce 
Soils, most advantageously altered by grass lays, 
| certain ones adapted to a succesion of the 
same crop, by L. F. Allen,.......... 
Spelta, or spelt wheat, described, ......-....- 
' Spikes, Burden’s improved patent,..........+ 
Strawberries, extent of their cultivation near 
| BORED, cccc-cccce a6 a8ees bene 000 «60bee% 
‘Steaming food recommended for horses, ...... 
| Stock, on the means of improving,..........- 
Straw cutter, Green’s described 
Stump extractor, Burrall’s described,.... ...- 
Summer fallows, on what soils necessary, .... 


T. 

Tres not adapted to our climate, S. Hawes,.. 

Teazles, mode of culture and profit,...... .++s 

Thrashing machines, Shaw’s and Pitt’s...107, 
Lane’s, Gleason’s and Burrall’s, 


Tomato, its medicinal properties, ....ees+e+ ++ 
Transplanting, valuable notes on,......++ «+ 
evergreens should be transplanted in 

May or September, .... .-ee0 eseeees 

may be in July, 2... ccccccccccccce voce 
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| Turnips, require to be thinned, ...... weeeees 
| Turnip hoe, figure and description,... ......+ 
culture, directions to manage, 


Vv. 
‘Vary, Sam. T. account of products of his farm, 
| Ww. 
Weeds, their exhausting properties, ....+ +. 
how destroyed, by H. Hickok,.......++ 
| Wheat and its culture, by H. Hickok,.... ... 
| Winter, notes upon the severity of the last, .. 
| Wire-worm, queries and answers in relation to, 
Wool flocks, valuable manure, ......+ee sss0e 
| Worm out lands, suggestions for improving, .. 
|W. on lime, common schcols and com. school 
| BRR wccs. ockessavenet . 
\ Water lime, a substitute for paint, H. Van Eps, 


Y. 
| Yard rack, description and advantages of,..... 


i YOUNG MEN’S DEPARTMENT. 
|| Advantages of industry, ...... seces.seeseees 
| Address to young MEN, ..-e. seceseceee ceeces 
| Beneficial effects of knowledge upon moral 
principles and conduct, ...ceecseesceceesce 
Importance of knowledge, _---.- 000 cess coves 
Interesting facts in Chemistry,........--+116, 
| Letters from a father to his son,.....- 115, 129, 
|| Lecture on self-instruction,........-++- oe de, 
| Necessity of general knowledge, ....+.+e++ see 
Philosophical facts,...0.- sees ccesseeeveces 
Pleasures and advantages of studying natural 
histOry, ccs ce eee 
| Pleasures and enjoyments of scientific study,.. 
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| CUTS. 
|6 On draining, ...ccccccesee 0. seeececs 
2 Modes of grafting, ...++s+e++ eeeesseeseress 
7 Underdrains, .... «... 28, 29, 
I Draining auger, ....-..eeceececees csececce 
1 Grape-house for forcing heat, ....-.+...00+. 
1 Kibbe’s cheese press,..ce-cccsccsee soos « 
112 Illustrative of ploughing, ...... 46, 70, 71, 
Drill-barrow, . 200 cccccccccccccc cocces cece 
Cultivator, ....... 
Turnip-hoe,...... 
Mode of budding,... .. scceccessccccceeess 
Budding-knife, ..cccsccee soncccocceeeess 
Improved harrow, ..ceeseeees seeeseeeesss 
Piggery,..ccccccccce cscoccecsece 2 cece BY, 
Steaming apparatus, ...eee sere sseecceeee cs 
Roller, 
Original China pig,..-++e++++++ +++ ecceeees 
G-een’s Straw Cutter, .cceee cece cccececees 
Parker’s farm gate,..+++ +++ o cccces ccccces 
Berkshire pig,..see+ s+ e-ce0 occeecseerees 
Short horns, 
Plan, &c. of barn, ..esseeccceee cove seeee 
Hedge-and bill-book, ...e-.eee+ seeces ove 
Harris’s corn sheller,.....scecscessescscecs 
G6 Teeth of sheep, .. 
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| Timber, proper time for cutting, ....-++++-00+ 1 


| Story of Cincinnatus, .... 200 cece? ***** eoeee 1 
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